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THE WATERFALL 

RV RAPINDRAStTU TaGORC. 


[ Scene. A mountainous country, with 
a road leading to the Temple of Bhairava * 
(The Scene remains the same tbroogbout 
the play.) 

In the background is represented the 
upper framework of a big iron machine, 
opposite to this is the spire of the 
Bhairara Temple, with its trident. 

Kanajit, the king of Uttarakut, has 
bis royal tent ia the mango ^rovc by the 
side of the road. He is resting there on 
his way to celebrate the ereniog festiral, 
on the dark night of the moon. After 
twenty-five years of strenuous effort, bis 
Royal Engineer, Bibhuti, has succeeded 
.ip Ay* .V j caarBiw Alt* 

waterfall called MuktadbSrS f 

The inhabitants of Uttaraknt are seen 
visiting the temple with their offerings 
and preparing to hold in the temple 
court-yard the “festival, which is to 
celebrate the achievement of the Royal 
Engineer, Bibhuti. 

• One of the names of the God Shiva, meaniag 
'The Terrible.’ 

t The Free Current 


The temple DfcvoTrts of Bhairava are 
in the foreground They arc seen making 
a long circuit in religious procession round 
the Temple. As they sing the praises of 
the God Bhairava, some are swinging 
tbeir censers, some are beating the gongs, 
some are blowing the conch shells ] 

Tnr DEt otees $ingy ia procession,— 
\ictory to Him, the Terrible, 

The Lord of Destruction, 

The uttermost Peace, 

The Dissolver of doubts, 

The Breaker of fetters. 

Who carries ns beyond all conflicts, 
The Terrible, the Terrible ’ 

C rdej* go fn. 

A stranger comes with his ofierinos of 
worship and meets a cituen of Uttarakut. 

Stkanclr. What’s that there put up 
against the sky ’ It is frightful ! 

CiTBES Don’t yon know ? You’re 
a stranger, I see.— It’s the Machine. 

Stranger. Machine ! U hat Machine ’ 
CmzEK. The Rojal Engineer, Bibhntj' 

has beea worUng at It for the Iasi ttventr’ 
Eye years. It's jnst beea finished a 
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BiBnLTi God has given them the 
water , but He has given me the power 
to bind that water 

ME'SEncer Thej don’t knon that, 
within a week, their fields— 

Dibiieti Why talk about their fields ^ 
W hat have I to do with their fields ^ 
Messenger W’as n't it your object to 
devastate their fields with drought 

Biructi My object was to make Man 
triumphant over the sands and water 
and stones, which coi^spired against him 
I had not the time to trouble my mind 
about what would happen to some 
wretched maize field of some wretched 
cultivator in some place or other 

Messenger The Crown Prince asks 
you, if the time has not come at last for 
Tou to trouble your mind about it 

Bmncxi No ’ My mind ts occupied 
with the contemplatioa of the majesty of 
the Machine 

Messenger Cannot the cry of hunger 
interrupt that contemplatioa ^ 

Bibucti No ! the pressure of vrater 
cannot break my embankment, the cry 
of hunger cannot sway my Machine 

Messenger Are n t you afraid of 
curses ’ 

BiDircTi Curses ’—When labourers be 
came scarce in Uttarakut, I bad all the 
young men of over eighteen vears of age 
from eiery boose of Fattana village 
brought out by the K-ing’s command and 
a great number of them never returned to 
their homes My Machine has triumphed 
against the storm of mothers’ curses He 
who fights God s own power, is not afraid 
of man s malediction 

Messenger The Crown Priuce says 
that you have already attained the glory 
of a creation , and now it is time for y on 


to attain a greater glory by demolishing 
that creation 

BmncTi So long as my work remained 
nafioished, it was mine But now that 
it is finished, it belongs to all Uttarakut 
1 have no longer the right to demolish it 

Messenger The Crown Prince dec 
lares, that he will take this right into 
hts own hands 

BinnETi Arc these words from our 
own Crown Prince himself ’ Does be not 
belong to us ’ 

Messenger He says, that it has yet 
to be proved whether God’s Will has 
found its entrance into the Government 
of Uttarakut the Machine must not 
stand between 

Binia*Ti It is my mission to prove, bv 
the force of the Machine that God’s 
throne is ours Tell the Crown Prince, 
that no road is left open to make the 
Machine slacken its grip 

Messenger The God who breaks, 
does not need tbe broad road for his 
passage Tbe smallest holes which 
escape our notice are enough for him 

BiDTiiTTi Holes ' What do you know 
about them ’ 

Mfs-'ENOER Nothing But He knows, 
who makes use of them 

[Messenger goes 

Citizens of Uttarakut on their uai to 
the Temple meet Bibbati 

1st Citizen Lngineer, you’re a 
wonderful fellow ! We never noticed 
when you got ahead of us • 

2ndCitizev That 's ever been his 
habit Nobody knows how he wins in 
the race That shaven headed Bibhuti 
of our Chabua Tillage got his ears pul' 
along with ourselves n Jage ’ * 
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festival IS now b“ing held m honour of 
the occasion 

SxiL^NGLR l\hats the object of the 
Machine ’ 

CiTizcN It has bound up the aterfall 
of Muktadhara 

Strvnoer What a monster ' It looks 
Eke a dragon’s skull with its hesbless jaws 
hanging down ’ The constant sight of it 
would mal e the life within you withered 
and dead 

Ciri?E\ The life witliin ns has got a 
thick hide to protect it ' Vou needn t have 
any fear for us ’ 

Strangcp All the same, this is n’t a 
thing to put up nakedly before the sun 
and stars Can t you see how it seems to 
irritate the whole sky by its obtrusion ’ 
Cifizrs But are n't you going tout 
tend the evening worship of Bhairava ’ 
SxiusorR tes, I’ve come out for that 


CmzLN Then he must have been 
recruited for the work of budding up the 
embankment 

AMUK I've beard that they’ve taken 
him along this road to the west of the 
Hill of Gauri , and my eyesight does n’t 
reach so for I can’t see the way across 
It 

Citizen What’s the use of grieving ’ 
We re going to the Temple It’s a great 
day for us You also must come 

AMDA No, no ’ From that day, when 
I lost my son, I’ve dreaded going to the 
Temple Let me tell you, our worship 
never reaches Him Someone filches it 
away, as it s earned to the shrine 
Cni7LS Who’s that’ 

Amda The one who s taken my Siiraan 

away from me ’ I don t know who it is 
Suman ' My Suman ' My darling ’ 

[Ttiejgo 


object Every year I bring my offering 
at this time But I ve never seen such a 
monstrous obstruction m the sky before 
Don t you think it s a sacrilege to allow 
it to overtop the “ipire of the Temple ’ 

[ He goes 


The messenger from Abhijit the Crown 
Prince of Uttirnkat, meets Bibhuti, while 
be IS on hts u ay to the Temple 

Mlssi NOCR Bibbuti ’ The Crown 
Prince has sent me to you 

Biiuiuti What is his wish ’ 


F/jlcrsa uoimn nanietf Amba, nif/ia 
white leil winch eoi ers her he id ind bodj 
and trails in the diisl 

Amiu My Suman ! My Suman • 
Won’t my son Suman come back to me ’ 
You've all returned, bat where xs he ’ 
Citizen Who arc you’ 

AiiDv I’m Amba of Jaom MlHgc 
Suman my son, 'a the light of my eves, 
the breath of my life,— my Suman ' 

CmzRN W hat’s happened to Inm 
Amii\ I don’t know where they’ve 
taken him I’d gone to w orsliip Bhnimva, 
m the Temple , and when I came hack, I 
found that he had been tal cn away 


Messenctr You have been for a long? 
time building up nn embankment across 
the waterfall of MuktadharS Over and 
over again it gave way, and men perished? 
smothered with sand and earth , and 
others got washed away by the flood At 
last, to day— 

Diiini Ti My object is accomplished ? 
and the sacrifice of their lives has met 
with its fulfilment 

MrsscNrrn The inhabitants of, Shm* 
tarni aa still igaoraat of this fact They 
cannot believe, that any man can deprive 
them of the water, which has beca tO 
1 them the gift of God 
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BinnLTi God Ins guen them the 
^ater , but He has given me the power 
to bind that water 

MessEngfr They don t know that, 
withm a week, their fields — 

BinntTi Whv talk about their fi^ds ’ 
W hat have I to do w ith their fields ’ 
Mrs«ENGFR Was n’t it your object to 
devastate their fields with drought ^ 
BtmitTr My object was to make Man 
triumphant over the sands and water 
and stones, which coqspired against him 
I had not the time to trouble my mind 
about what would happen to some 
wretched maize field of some wretched 
cultivator m some place or other 

Messenger The Crown Prince asks 
you, if the time has not come at last for 
yon to trouble your miod about it 

Binnuri No ' My mind is occupied 
with the contemplatiou of the majesty of 
the Machine 

Messenger Cannot the cry of hunger 
interrupt that contemplation ’ 

BiDHCTi No ’ the pressure of water 
cannot break my embankment , the cry 
of hunger cannot sway my Machine 

Messenger Are n t you afraid of 
curses ’ 

BiDnuTi Curses W hen labourers be 
came scarce in Uttarakut, T had all the 
Toung men of over eighteen vears of age 
from every bouse of Pattana village 
brought out by the King s command and 
a great number of them never retnrned to 
their homes My Machine has triumphed 
against the storm of mothers curses He 
who fights God s own pou er is not afraid 
of man’s malediction 

Messenger The Crown Pnuce says 
that yon have already attained the glory 
of a creation , and now it is time for 3 on 


to attain a greater glory by demolishing 
that creation 

BiDtiiTTi So long as my work remained 
nnfinished, it was mine But now that 
it IS finished, it belongs to all Uttarakut 
I have no longer the right to demolish it 

AIessengfr The Crown Prince dec 
lares, that he will take this right into 
bis own hands 

BinnLTi Are these words from our 
own Crown Prince biTOseU ’ Does he not 
belong to us ’ 

Messenger He savs, that it has yet 
to be proved, whether God's Will has 
found its entrance into the Government 
of Uttarakut the Machine must not 
stand between 

BinHUTi It IS my mission to prove, by 
the force of the Machine that God’s 
throne is ours Tell the Crown Prince 
that no road is left open to make the 
Machine slacken its grip 

Messenger The God who breaks, 
does not need the broad road for bis 
passage The smallest holes which 
escape our notice are enough for him 

Bidhuti Holes ' What do you know 
about them ’ 

Messenger Nothing But He knows 
who makes use of them 

ffoes 

Citizens of Uttarakut on thetrna^ to 
the Temple meet Bibbuti 

1st Citizen lingineer, you re a 
wonderful fellow ' We never noticed 
when you got ahead of us ’ 

2ndCitize'i That ’s ever been his 
habit Nobody knows how be wins in 
the race That shaven headed Bibhuti 
ofonrCfaabuaviliage got his ears pulled 
along with ourselves at the village school 
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And yet be done snch v.ooder« snr 
passing us all ’ 

3ri) Citizen Hallo Gobru ' why d 
you stand there haslet in band tvUb 
your mouth wide open ’ Is this the first 
time you v& seen Bibbuti ^ Bring out 
the garlands Let s garland him 

Bibiiuti No no' l\bats the use of 
doing that ’ 

3kd Citizen Why do you say no ’ 

If the length of your neck could keep pace 
with your greatness it d grow like a 
camel s and we d load it up to the tip of 
your nose w ith garlands 

2\r> Citizen Hansb our drummer 
has n t yet arrived 

1st Citizen That man a the very 
prince of the sluggards ' He needs a good 
beating on the drum of his bad 

3rd Citizen Nonsense he can beat 
the drum far better than w e cau 

41 II Citizen The idea came to me 
that we might borrow the chariot from 
Sanianta to drive Bibhuti on it to the 
fcmplc But wc hear that the king 
himself II go walking to the temple Let s 
carry him on our shoulders 

BiiiiiuTi No no ’ This is too much 
Gth Citizen Not at all \ou were 
born in the lap of Uttaralut and now you 
’ve got to he raised on its shoulders 
{The} nil take him up nnd sing- ) 

The Song of the \lacl wc 
VSe salute the Machine the Machine ’ 

I oud with its rumblmgof wheels 
Quick with Us thunder florae 
Fastening its fangs 

into the breast of the world 
Iltiihng against obstructions 

Us fery defiance 
That melts iron, crushes rock« 

And drives the inert from Us rest 


We salute the Machine the Alachine ’ 

Now stolidly stable with timber 

and stones 

Njw light and free like a storm cloud 
Sailing across earth water and sky 
The Machine whose claws wrench 

bare 

The entrails of the earth 
Whose magic net captures m its meshes 
The elements elusive and subtle 
We salute the Machine the Machine ' 

[ TJjej- all go out 

Enter the Lwg Ranajit aud bis Miaister 
from the Cimp 

Fvsajit \ou ever failed thoroughly 
to subdue our subjects in Shiu tarai And 
now Bibhuti has made it possible at last 
by controlling the w aterfall Mukta 
dhSri But how is>it that you do not 
show any sign of elation ’ Is it jealousy ’ 
Minister Pardon me Your Majesty 
It IS not our business to wrestle with the 
day and stones by the help of spades and 
pickaxes Our weapon is diplomacy We 
deal with men's minds It was I who 
advised you to send the Crown Prince to 
Sbiu torai and the embankment which 
could have been built up by this policy 
would have controlled a turbulent force 
with greater security and permanence 
than this one before us 

Kanvjit Yet what was the result? 
They have not paid taxes for two years 
Famines arc not unusual among them, 
yet in lormer days thev Imd never left 
their dues unpaid 

Minister Something more valuable 
than taxes was being realised at the very 
moment when vou ordered the Crown 
Pnnee back It is not a sound policy to 
despise the small When things are intol 
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erable, then the sraall becomes great with 
the pou er of their sufiering 

Ranajit iou change the tune of your 
advice time after time I distinctly re 
member hoi\ you have often said to me 
that it IS easiest to put pressure upon 
those, Viho are down below you, from the 
vantage ground ol the higher position, 
and that foreign subjects must always be 
under that pressure 

Minister \es, I did say that , but the 
circumstances then were different , there 
fore my advice was timely But now, — 
Ranajjt It was against my wish to 
send the Crown Prince to Shm tarai 
Minister ^\by, Sire ’ 

Ranajit Distance has its dignity 
Familiarity diminishes it \oa can win 
the hearts of your own people through 
love, but aliens most be won over by fear 
Mlntster \oa forget. Sire, what was 
the real reason for sending the Crown 
Prince to Shiu tarai For some days we 
had noticed in him a spirit of restlessness 
and we suspected that by some chance 
he had come to know that be was not 
born to the royal house, but picked up 
near the source of this waterfall There 
fore in order to keep his mind engaged — 
Kanajit Acs I know He began to 
visit the source of the waterfall atone, in 
the night Once I surprised him and 
asked him what was the matter, and why 
he was there I e said, ‘ I find my 
mother's tongue m the murmurs of this 
water ” 

Minister Once I asked him what had 
come over him, and why he was so often 
absent from the palace lie answered 
that he had come into the world to open 
out roads this was the inner meaning of 
his hfe which he must fulfil 


Ranajit The prophecy, that he would 
be the ruler of a great empire, is no longer 
credible 

Minister But, Sire, it was the guru 
of your guru who came here specially for 
the purpose of telling you this He made 
that prediction 

Kinajit He must have been mistaken 
The Crow n Prince, m all his moods has 
always made me suffer loss By his last 
fit of folly, wantonly destroying the wall 
across the Nandi Pass he has undone the 
work in a few days which our forefathers 
took years to complete And now there 
will be nothing to prevent the w ool and 
other products of Sbiu tarai from finding 
their outlet in markets beyond our own 
kingdom This will raise the price of food 
and clothing in Uttarakut 

Minister Aou mnst remember that 
be IS young and takes an one sided view 
of bis duty having only the good ofShiu 
tarai in view 

Ranijit Bat that IS what I call rebel 
lion against bis own people I am sure 
that Aairagi* Dhananjai of Shm tarai, 
whose business it is to incite our subjects 
against us must have had a hand in this 
business We must throttle this man with 
his own rosarv We mast capture him 
Minister I dare not contradict But 
I am sure you know, that there are 
dangers which are better left free, than 
captured 

Ranajit Aon need not trouble yourself 
about it 

Minister No Sire ' I want you to 
trouble about it 

Hnfcr Warder 

Warder Sire your uncle, \i8,vajit, 
of Mohangarh has come 
• A mend cant ascct c s ngcr 
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Rwajit llierc is another of them’ 

He IS the t^orst of all those whoha\e 
acted their part in spoiling the Crown 
Prince The man who is a relation and 
yet an alien is lihc a hump on the back 
of a hunch bad It always follows von 
You cannot cu*- it off and yet it is a 
trouble to bear it What is that ’ 

Mi>asTCR The devotees have come 
out and are going round the temple in 
procession 

The Dn\ otecs come and sin^’ the test 
of their song 
Victory to the fearful flame 

That tears the heart of darkness, 

That burns to ashes things that are dead 
Victory to him whose voice thunders 

forth Truth 

Whose right arm smites the unrighteous 
Whose guidance leads mortals across deatl) 
The Terrible ’ 

{They go an ay 
Ijsnajit the uncle of Rnnajii eaters 
Ranajit My greeting to you 1 I nevcv 
expected the good fortune ofyourcjmin^ 
and 30 imag with us to night m our 
worship 

\isnAjiT I have come to worn yoij 
that the God Bhairava will reject th^ 
worship you bring to him to night 

Ranajit Such words from you are an 
insult to our great Festival 

ViswAjiT Peslival’ For what’ Por 
shutting up the water, that has ever 
poured forth from the cup of the God <,f 
Gods so that all who thirst may dnnk f 
Why did you do it ’ 

Ranajit To defeat our enemies ’ 

\ isw \jiT Are you no t afraid of making 
an enemy of your God himself ? ^ 

Ramjit Our victory is Ihs He „ 


thePatronGod of Uttarakut Therefore 

He has allowed His own boon to be with 

drawn for our sal e He w ill bring 
Shtu tarai to the feet of Dttarakut, 
piercing its heart with the spear of 
thirst 

\is\\AjiT If that IS true then the 
worship j on offer to Him is no worship 
at all but merely wages 

Ranajit Uncle you are partial to the 
outsiders and against your own 1 ith and 
1 m It IS through } our ]e«sons that 
Abhijit has failed fully to accept the duties 
of the kingdom of Uttarikut which are 
to be his hereafter ^ 

ViswAjiT Through mj lessons ’—Was 
there not a time when 1 belonged to your 
party ’ After your actions had caused 
a rebellion in Pattana was it not I who 
crushed it desolating the whole place ’ 
Ihen came that boy Abhijit into my 
heart He came like a flash of light , and 
those whom I had struck blinded by the 
darl ness of my heart— I could see them 
for the first time in their full humanity 
You accepted him into your home, because 
you found m him the signs of a World 
Emperor and now you trv to keep him 
tied to the limits of the throne of 
Uttarakut 

Ranvjit I am sure that it was jou 
who divulged to him the secret, it 
was you who told him that he was 
a foundling picked up at the source of 
the waterfall MuktadhSra 

\iswAjiT \e3 I did It was on the 
night of the Lamp Festival m my palace 
I found him standing alone in the bal 
conj, gazing at the summit of Gauri 
I asked him what he was lool tng at 
He said that he saw the vision of 
the roads of the future— the roads which 
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had not yet been batlt across the difficult 
passes of the monotains , the roads that 
vronld bnng the distant near When I 
heard him, I said to myself, that nothing 
could keep such a child captire, whom 
some homeless mother had given birth to 
near the waterfall, which seeks its home 
in the Unknown I could not contain 
myself and I said to him,— ‘My child, that 
"bare mountain accepted you in its arms 
when you were born by the roadside 
The welcome music of the home was not 
for you at jour birth ’ 

K^NyiT Now, I understand 
Yisw yrr Mhat do you understand ^ 
Eanvjit Abhyit bas lost hts feeling 
of attachment for our royal house ever 
since the time he heard this news from 
yon In order to show this disaffection 
the first thing be did was to break 
the wall of the fort of Nandi and open 
out the road of Nandi Pass 

ViswAjiT What harm was there in 
that ’ The open road belongs to all, 
—as much to Uttarakut as to tjhiu tarai 
Ranajit Uncle, I have borne with you 
for long, but no more of this ' \ou 
must leave my kingdom • 

\iswAjiT I have not the poaer to 
leave you But if you leave me I shall 
merely suffer it 

[ Goes 

Enters Awba 

Ambv Who are joo there? The sun 
is about to set, but my Sumaa bas 
n't yet come back 

k^^AJlT Who are you’ 

Amda I m nobody He who was my 
all in all, has been taken away from 
me along this path And has this path 
no end ’ Does my Suman walk and 
ever walk on into the West, across the 


peak of Gauri, where the sun is sinking, 
the light is sinking, and everything is 
sinking ? 

RiSAjTT {to bis minister) It seems 
that — 

Minister Yes, Sire, it must be con 
nccted with the building up of the em 
Lankment 

Ranvjit { to Amba ) Set your mind 
free from all grief I assure you, your son 
has received the last great gift of life 

Amo\ If that were true, he would 
have brought it to my bands in the 
evening For I’m his mother 

Ranajit He will bring it That even 
mg time has not yet come 

Asni\ May your words turn out 
to be true ' 1 shall wait for him on 

this road leading to the temple. 

[She goes 

A Schoolmaster enters ^viih 
a groap of bops 

bciiooLiiASTPR These wretched boys 
are in for a good caning, I can see 
Shout, with your loudest voices boys 
‘Salve lm|.erator ’ 

Bo\S 'Salve Im— 

SenooLMNSTER *— pcrator ' 

Bo\s — perator ' 

ScuooLMiSTCR Salve Imperator Im 
peratorum ' 

Boy!> *6alve Imperator — ’ 

Senooi VASTER — Imperatoracn 
Boys ‘Imperatorum •' 

Rasajit Where are yon going’ 

Scnooi.jijsTEit ^onr Majesty IS aboot 

to coafer special bonour oa tbe Royal 
Eogineer, B.bhati and I am takiag my 
boys to tbe festival, m order to share 
in the rejoicing I do not want my 
boys to miss any opportunity of parti 
apnting m the glory of Uttarakat 
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RvNAjir Do these boys knov% v.lmt 
Bibbuti h'xs done ’ 

far Bo\s {chppws their hnnh nml 
jumping) \t%\ \esl We 1 nov. lie 
has shut up the drin( mg water 
of the Slnu tarat people ’ 

Rv\yir Why has he shut it up ’ 

Bo\s To give them a good lesson 
RvwjiT What for ’ 

Bo\s To make them smart 
Rawjit Why’ 

Bovs Because they are bn 1 ' 

R \\ \jtT w hy bad ’ 

Boas Oh they are terribly bad Crery 
body knows it 

RvwiiT Then y OH do not know why 
they are bad ’ 

ScnooLMA,STER Certainly they know 
it Tour Majesty ( To the bo)s ) Whats 
happened to you you blockheads’ Hare 
n t you— Ha\e n t you — m your books 
Haven t you— m your books ’—(jd a low 
%o ce nhioperwg) Their religion is rotten’ 
Boas Yes ’ Yes ’ Their rehgioo is 
rotten 

ScHOOfMASTFB kod they are not like 
us — come answer boys — don t you re 
member (pointing to his nose) 

Boas Yes they haven t got high 
bridged noses 

Scnooi-aiASTER Good Of course you 
know what has been proved by our 
Professor What does a high bridged nose 
denote ’ 

Bo\s The greatness of the race 
ScnooiMASTFR Good ’ Good’ Aud 

what IS the mission of the greater races ’ 

Speak out ' They conquer— speak out 
They conquer —the world —for themselves 
Is not that so ’ 

8015 \es ' They conquer the world 
for themselves 


SCIIOOLMKSTI R l3 tlicrc u Single cu-c, 
in winch Uttnrnkiit 1ms been defeated in a 
war ’ 

Bo\s No never’ 

SciiooLMA<!Tr R \o» all know how 
the grandfather of our king, w ith only 293 
soldiers put to flight 31700 barbanans 
from the bouth Isn t that true boys ’ 
Boas Yes ’ 

Sciiooi MvsTn Your Majesty may 
rest nssured that these very boys will one 
day be a terror to all those w ho hai e the 
misfortune to be bom outside our 
boundaries I shall be false to my 
vocation ns a schoolmaster if this does 
not Happen 1 never allow myself to 
forget for one moment the great rcsponsi 
bility which wc teachers have \\c build 
up men’ Your statesmen merely use 
them — \nd yet \our Majesty should 
take the trouble to compare the pay, 
which the} draw with what we get 

Mimstpr But those very students are 
your b“st reward 

ScnooLMvsrrR WonderluUy uttered' 
Indeed they are our best reward ’ 
Beautilul ’ But Sir food is becoming oq 
dear nowadays Tor instance the 
butter from cow s mill w as once — 

Mim'iter \ou needn t go on I shall 
ponder over this question of the butter 
from cow s milk Now you may take 
your leave 

IT/ie Schoo/master njihhisbojt departs] 

Rvnajit Inside the skull of this 
schoolmaster of yours there is nothing 
but the butter made of cow s milk 

Mivister Nevertheless Sire such 
people are useful He loyally repeats the 
lesson day after day according to the 
instruction that he has received If he had 
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more brains, sach a thing as this would 
not be possible 

Ranajit W hat is that in the sky ’ 
Minister Have you forgotten about 
it ’ That IS the top of Bibhuti’s Machme 
Ranajit I have never seen it so clear 
as it IS to day 

Minister The storm this morning has 
cleared the sky That is why it is so 
distinct 

Kanajit Don’t you see how the sun 
from behind it looks red with anger, and 
the Machine appears like the menacing fist 
of a giant It has not been at all proper 
to raise it so high 

Minister The thing appears like a 
spasm of agony in the heart of the sky 
Ranajit It is time for us to go to the 
temple 

( They go 

A second geoap ot Citizens of 
Vttaeakut enters 

1st Citizen Don't you notice, how 
Bibbuti seeks to evade us nowadays’ 
He tries to rub off from h>s skiu the fact 
that he was bred up along with ourselves 
One day he ’ll realise, that it s not good 
for the sword to grow longer than the 
sheath 

2nd Citizen INhateveryou may say 
£iAdufi das updeih' tde reputation of 
Uttarakut 

1st Citizen Stop that nonsense ' 
\oa ’re making too much of him ’ This 
embankment which has cost him all his 
resources has given way ten times at 
least 

3rd Citizen ho knows that it won t 
give way once again ’ 

1st Citizen Have you noticed the 
mound on the northern side 
2nd Citizen What about it ’ 
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1st Citizen Don’t you know ’ Every 
body, wbo has seen it, says— 

2nd Citizen What ’ Tell me 
1st Citizen Iou are a simpleton 
Don t you know, that from one end to the 
other, it s— Ob rubbish * 

2nd Citizen Bo explain it to me a 
little more clearly 

1st Citizen Wait a while It ’ll ex 
plain itself, when all of a sudden— ( ends 
with a gesture ) 

2nd Citizen Terrible ' All ofa sudden ’ 
1st Citizen \es ’ Jagru wiU be able to 
tell you all about it He has measured 
every inch of it 

2no Citizen That s the best thing 
about Jagru He has a wooderfnlly cool 
bead When everybody 6 delirious with 
admiration he quietly brings out hia 
measuring tape 

Srd Citizen Som^ people say that all 
the science of Bibhuti— 

1st Citizen Tes yes' Us stolen 
from BenkotVarma Zfe was a great man 
indeed' \es indeed Ae was great ' There 
was nobody like him What brains ' 
What prodigious brain power '—And yet 
Bibbuti gets all the rewards and that 
poor man — he actually died of starvation 
3rd Citizen Only of starvation’ 

Tsx" CrnzEN ??'i!reNShnrdTJmsv*arvitdion 
or from some food from som* hand — 
who knows ’ But what s the use of dis 
cussiog it ’ Som*one may overhear what 
we re saying There are all kinds of 
scandal mongers in this land Our people 
can t bear to hear good of others 

2nd Citizen Whatever you may say 
he s a— 

1st Citizen What wonder is there m 
that Just consider la what soil he flour 
ished ThatChahua village of oars -doa’t 
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setting sun lins dra7.n u\ the &l.v tlie 
picture of ray own life s ncl\enlure 

Swjw To me the picture is difllrent 
r ook hon the top of that Machine has 
pierced the heart of this evening It 
seems like a stricken bird falling head 
foremost into the vallei of night ’ I do 
not like this omen * Non is the time 
for rest Come into the palace 

AmnjiT Where there IS an obstruction 
there can be no rest 

Sv\jA\ lion have you disco\ered 
after all these days this obatruction of 
which vou are speaking ’ 

Abhijit I discovered it nhen I heard 
that they had bound the waters of Mukta 
dhara 

Swju I do not understand the 
meaning of these words 

Anuijir Every man has the mystery 
of his inner life somewhere written m the 
•'outer world The secret of my own life 
has Its symbol la that waterfall of 
Mokta dhllrS When I saw its movements 
shackled I received a shock at the very- 
root of my being I discovered that this 
throne of Uttarakut is an embankment 
built up across mv own lifes current 
And 1 have come out into the road to set 
free its course 

Savja\ Take me with vou as your 
companion 

AuiiniT No’ \ou have to find out 
voar own course If you follow me then 1 
shall only obscure it— vour on n true path 

SvNjw Do not be so bard \ on hurt 
me ’ 

AmnjiT \ou know my heart and you 
Will understand me even when I pain you 

S\\jv\ I do not wish to nuestioa you 
as to the source from which vour call has 
come But Tnu e now it is evening 


and the music of the tu^htfaU com-s 
floating from the palace tower lias not 
this also its call ’ Ail that is stern and 
Strenuous may have its glorv Hut oH 
that js sweet has also its \ alue 

Aiiiiijit The pursuit of the hard is 
for paying the price of the sweet 

SvsjvA Do vou rcm*mb“r the other 
day you were surprised to fiud a white 
lotus before your s-at where you have 
your prayer ^ Som- one had gathered 
that lotus carU m the moroiag before 
you were awake and vou were not told 
who It was Can you ignore at a rao 
meat like this the divine gift which lies 
hidden m tlie heart of that little incident ’ 
Does not the face of that timid creature 
haunt your m*morv who bid herself but 
not her worship ’ 

Aduijit \es it does’ \nd for the 
sake of tha‘ very love which is m this 
world I cannot tolerate this liideousaess 
It kills the music of th earth and laughs 
its sinister laughter dispKviag its rows 
of steel teeth m th sev B«caus“IIove 
the paradise of the Gods I am readv to 
faghttbe Titans who menace it 

SvNjAV Cannot vou see the picture 
of an infinite sorrow in the twilight 
glow cling ng to that purple hill ’ 

AnnijiT Nes my heart fills with tears 
I never boast of harsbuess as heroic 
Look at that tiny bird sitting oa the 
topmost branch of the pme tree all alone 
I do not know whether it will go to its 

nest or take its youraev across th- night 

to a distant forest bat the sight of that 
lonelv bird gazing at the last ray of the 
s ttmg sun fills ray h-art w ith a s idness 
which is sweet How beautiful ,s this 
worn Here is m\ salutation to all that 
has made my life sweet 
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B\tu They v\ou1(l n’t let me goon, 
but turoeil me back mth biotas 

AuiHjir What hns Inppcncd to you, 
Ba^tu ’ There is a w ound on j our forehead, 
from nhich blood flows 

Bvtl 1 came out to warn them, I 
cried out to them to leave that path and 
go back 

AitrnjiT Whj ’ 

B^Tt Don't \ou know, Prince’ 
They’re going to instal upon the altar 
of the Machine, the Demon Thirst They 
will sacrifice human beings to this Demon 
SvNjvi NMiat js tins wild talk ’ 

Bats; They re nlrcad) poured out 
the blood of ray own two grandsonsat 
the foundation of this altar ( d hoped 
that this shrine of sm would break mto 
pieces with its own load of evil But that 
has not yet come to pass and the God 
Blnirava has not yet awakened out of 
sleep 

Amnjtr \cs, theshnoe will break m 
pieces The time has come ' 

Batu (^coming close to him nhi^pcrs) 
Then you roust have heard —heard the 
call of Bhairava ’ 

AmitjiT Yes, I have heard 

Batcu Then there is no escape for you ’ 

Adhijit No escape for me * 

BiTU Don t you see how the blood 
flows from my wouud ’ Will you be able 
to hear it, Pnuce, when your heart bleeds ’ 
AiiHTjiT By the grace of Bhairava £ 
shall bear it 

BvTu When everybody becomes your 
enemy ’ When your own people renounce 
you ’ 

AnngiT I must bear it ’ 

Batu fheu there s no fear 1 
Abhiut No fear for me 


B^Tt Good! Keep me m jourraind 
I’m also bound for that path Ton ’ll be 
able to recognise me, cien in the. dark, by 
this mark of blood which Bhairava Him 
self has painted on my forehead 

[ Batu goes 
Colors the King’s Guard, Uddhah 
UnnixAit ( to the Croiui Pr/nco ) Sire, 
what made you open out the road along 
the Nandi Pass ’ 

AnrifjtT To save the people of Shiu 
tarni from perpetual famine 

Uoniun Our King is kind ’ Is he 
not always ready to help them ’ 

AnmjiT When the right hand m its 
miscTbncss shuts out the path of plenitude, 
the generosity of the left hand is no help 
ntnll Tor this Ihaie freed the passage 
of provisions m Shiu tarm I have no 
respect for that mercy which keeps 
poverty dependent on it 

UoDiiAii The King says that you 
have taken the bottom out of UttariJcut s 
food vessel by breaking down the fort of 
the Nandi Pass 

Adhijit I have set Uttarnfcut free 
from remaining for nil time o parasite of 
Sbiutarai 

Uomi\n It was extremely rash of 
you The King has heard the news I 
dare not say any more Leave this place 
at once, if you can do so It s not safe 
for me to be seen talking with you on the 
road 

(C/dd/iaOgoes 

Cnfers Amha 

Amba Suman my darling I Have 
none of you followed that path, along 
which they took ray Suman ’ 

Adhijit Have they taken your son 
away ’ 

Auda \€s towardsthe West, whete 
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the sun sinks, where the days come to 
their end 

Adh^t My journej is also along 
that path 

Amc\ Then remember an unfortunate 
woman like me When you meet him, 
tell him that mother is waiting 
Aun^iT Yes, I shall tell him 

[ Amba goes out 

The Dei otees of D/nirai a enter storing 
\tctory to Him, who ts Terrible * 

The Lord of Destruction ’ 

The uttermost Peace ’ 

The Dissolver of doubts, 

The Breaker of fetters ' 

Who carries us beyond all conflicts 
The Terrible » The Terrible * 

[ r/j<y go 

ZTflters a General, Dyaypa/ 
Bijv\r\L Princes, accept my humble 
salutation I come from the King 
AntiiitT hat is his command ^ 
Bijupvl I must tell it to you in 
secret 

Sanjv\ { bolding Abhijit bx hts basid) 
Why in secret ’ — Secret eren from me ’ 
Bijayfvl Snell 18 my instruction 1 
beg yon. Crown Prince, to enter the tent 
Sasja\ I must accompany bun 
( Attempts to do so) 
Bija\pal No! That will be against 
the wishes of the King 

Savjw Then I shall wait lor him at 
this road side 

[ Abhijit, followed by Bijaypnl, goes 
towards the tent 
Cnfers a Flow ex^«tf//er 
Fldwfk SFLLER (toS/ifj/ay) Sir, who 
IS this man, Bibhati, of Uttarakut "* 

S i\j u W hy do yon «eek him ? 

1 LOW m SI lLi R Im a stranger com 
mg from Deotali, and Pre heard that they 


afe throwing flowers on his path m 
X)ttarakut He must be some saint So 
I’ve brought these flowers from my 
own garden to offer to him 

Sanjw He IS not a saint, but a clever 
nian 

Fiowcrselier What h-is he done ’ 
S\\jv\ He has bound up our water 
niii 

Flower SELLFR Is all this worship 
f()r that ’ Will the binding of the water 
f^Il serve God's purpose ’ 

SvKjAY No It will fetter God’s own 
designs 

Flower seller I don’t understand 
S\\jA\ It is good for you not to 
iinderstand it Go back again ' {She 
starts to go) Stay, hear me’ Will you 
^11 that white lotus to me ’ 

Flower SELLER I cant sell tins 
flower, which I bad already offered m ray 
Oind to some saint 

The saint, whom I venerate 
inore than any one else, shall have this 
Flower SELLER Then take it {He 
offers money ) No ' No price for this ! 
{Jive the Father my salutation and tell 
him that I’m the poor woman of Deotali, 
who sells flowers 

[S/ie goes 

Enters Bijaypal 

Sv\jA\ Where is the Crown Pnnee ’ 
BgAYPAL He is a captive m the tent 
SayjAv The Crown Prince a captive I 
What arrogance ’ 

BijAVPiL Here is the warrant from 
the King 

Swjw Whose conspiracy IS this’ Let 

me go to him for a moment 

Bijv\r\i, Pardon me, I cannot 

‘ilsol lama 
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S-l'! 

1 li'"': not ‘''= 

I go mj self to force from l..m 

the instructions (Heroes some ,-i, . .mrf 
fte, returns) Giic this tihitc lotus to 

the Crown Prince, m my name 

[They go out 

enters the Bamgi, Dlmnnnia^ of Shni 
t-irm tilth citizens nho nre Ins 
followers from Shmtarnt 
Di.ANANJitt (to one of h,s > 

You loolc ns pole ns n ghost Wh> 
Whnt’s the mntter ’ 

1 ST SinoTirAi C.T.7.N Muster, the 
blorss from Chnndnpnl, the Kings 
brother-in Intt , hnte become intolerable 
Tie Shin farm Leader, t,nnesh, enters ^ 
Ganesii bather, give me your ordere 
Ut me snatch an ay the baton from that 
scoundrel, Chnndapnl, and proie to him 
■ahat a blow can reallt mean 

DlltuAMAA • You had better tr, to 

urovcwhata'noblow’ can really mean 

The helm s not for beating the waves, but 
tor conquering them bv beeping itself 

'‘'atoSiiiurAiiMCiTirnN Then, whafs 

3 our wish ’ t j . 

DiitNAUJva Kaise head bay 

that nothing hurts you, and then the hurt 

aill receive Its death blow „ 

3RD SllItTVRAl ClTOEN Its dlftcult 
to say that nothing hurts me ' 

DilANANJAt The true man within us IS 
R name of are He consumes all hurts in 

light Only the brute beast is hurt The 
brute beast is desh, and it goes whining 
when It IS struck -Why do you stand 

. ilectatacletoininraaiayindagieal paitol 

U,eIlaso'C= he 

„[ the Poet called Pnyascl. «a *1 ch »as i.nlteo 
more tbm fifteen jents ago 


with jour mouths gaping n'dc open' 
Cannot you follow my words' 

2MiS CtTl/ia rather, wc understand 
,oii ' It doesn't iiiattci if we fail to 
understnnd your words 

DlUNtMt' Then it’s past cure 
GtNisil It takes a most tedious 
tune to understand words But when 
we understand ton, we are snied at 
once 

Dlitataju Saved at_ once ’ Bnt_ 
what about later on l 

Gv-insn We know that wc must 
come to vou lor‘ our shelter, and that 
shows that we understnnd 

Diivmnjov No, not in the least 
Thats why jour eves are still red with 
passion, and jour voice lacks music 
Shall f give vou the proper tune ’ 

lie sing-^ ^ 

Let your hurts come upon me, Master 
More, jf vou wish, and jet more ’ 
\ou cowards ’ In order to a\oid being 
hurt, you either hurt others, or else run 
away Both are the same Both are for 
the brute beasts 

He smgs ognin 
I hide mjself, I run away 
1 try to avoid you m fear 
Capture me, aud take all that I have 
Look here, children I I am going to 
make my final reckoning with the great 
God, Mnty unj ay,* the Conqueror of death 
I want to say to him, “Try me, and see 
if blows hurt me, or not ’’ I mnst not lO 
this voyage burden my boat with those 
■alio fear and those who frighten others. 

He sings again ^ 

May this be my last stake at the game 
Let me see whether I win or thou 
• A name of the God SI i\a mean ng U c Deal 
Conqueror 
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Iq the markets m the highr'iiys 'imong 
the crouds 

I had my ra:rth and 1 laughed 
Let mcsee if at last vou can make me 
weep 

\ll togettfr ) Brnvo 

Father— Let me "ee if at last you can 
make me weep 

2\dS Cmzcs Tell us uhereareyou 
going ’ 

Dii\\anja\ To the Kings Fcsti\al 

3rdS CiTizhN But the Kings Fcsti 
val IS not for you Why do vou go there 
at all ’ 

DiiiWNjvv 1 must make my name 
knoun m the King s Court 

4tu S CiTi/ES W hen once he catches 
you then he 11— But no that must 
never be ' 

DnwvvjtY Let it be man Let it 
be to the full ’ 

IstS Citizen You re not afraid 
of the King Master But rve dread biro 

Diunanjw That s only because lu 
your secret hearts \ou urnt to hurt 
But I don t uanttoUirt and therefore 
1 never fear 

JM> S Citizen > cry well tiieo We 
also shall accompany you ' 

3rd S CiTizrN ^cs We shall goto 
the King s Court 

Dunwnjaa What will vou ask the 
King ’ 

Srd S Citizen There are so many 
things to asi. But the question i« which 
of them will be granted 

DII\NA^JA\ Why not ask for the 
kingdom ’ 

3rd S Citizen Father you re joking 

DiiANANjAi Not at all If the king 
dom belonged to the king alone and not 
also to the subjects then the hopping 


about of that one legged kingdom 
might make vou jump with fright but 
it would bring tears to the eyes of 
God \ou must claim the kingdom for 
the sake of the king himself 

2nuS Citizen But when tl ev come 
to push us out ^ 

Diiwanjan The push from the king 
will come back upon the king himself 
if Tour claim has truth 

lie stags 

I forget and forget again my Lord 
That Thou callest us to Thme own seat 
—Shall I tell you the truth children ’ So 
long as vou don t recognise the seat to be 
Ills your claim to the throne will befutile 
He stags ngnia 

Thy door keepers do not know us 
They shut the gate against our face 
We stand ontside Thy house 

How are the door keepers to recognise 
ns ^ The dust has settled upon the mark 
of royalty on our foreheads We can 
show nothing to pro\e our claim 
He stags once more 
Tlio i hast given us 1 fe witl Time 

own hand 

And with it Thy crown of honour 
But greed fear and «hame smudge it 

with gnmy touch 
And Thy gift is obscured day by dav 
1st S Citizen Whatever you may 
say we don t understand why yon re 
go ng to the King s Court * 

Dhananjvi Shall I tell you why’ 
It s because I have misgivings m my mind 
about you 

IstS Citizen Why Father’ 
DHANA'^i\ The more you cling to 
me nhfc trying to smm the nioreyoo 
forget jotir lessons in srvimming and also 
heep tiragging me down I most tahe my 
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leave ot you and go where nobody follows 
1st S Citizen But the king won’t 

'“'dhaLC® ° Why should he let me go > 

2ND S Citizen We can never remntn 
nuiet, il they molest you ' 

DllANANJAV If He, to whorn 1 have 
aedreated this body of mine, chooses to 
suffer through me, you also will have 

‘“Tsrr”c.T,ZEN very well, then 
rather ’ Let us also go, and then let 

happen what may ’ 

Dhananjav You must wait here for 
me This is a strange place and 1 must 
get to know something about the neigh 

[ He goes 

1st S CITIZEN Have you noticed the 

features of these men of Uttarakut ’ They 
look as if the Creator, when lie made them, 
had begun with a big lump of (lesb and 
had had no time to finish His work 

,,KD S CmzCN And do you see how 
they dress themselves in tight clothes 
4n S Citizen They pnek themselves 
np tightly in bundles ns though to 
prevent the least leakage 

XST S CrTizEN They re born to 
arndgery They spend their lives m going 
from market to market, and from one 
landing place to another 

2nd S Citizen They ’ve no culture 
■worth speaking of T he books that they 
have are worth nothing 

IstS Citizen Nothing at all Havn t 
yon noticed the letters in them like lines of 
•white nuts creeping across the page 

2nd S Citizen Well said ’ White anta 
indeed’ Their culture gnaws everything 
to pieces 


3rd S Citizen 
mounds They kill life with their arms 
and destroy mind with their books 

2\D S Citizen Sin ' Sin ' Onr guru 
says that even to cross their shadow is a 
sin Do you know why ’ 

3rd S Citizen Tell me, why 
2SD S Citizen After the nectar hnd 
been churned up by the Gods and Titans 
from the sea, some drops of it were spilt 

from the Gods’ caps From the clay 
thns formed the ancestor of the Shm tnrai 
was made And when the T.tnns licked 
the nearly empty cups of the Gods an 
threw them into the ditch, the broken 
pieces of the cups were fashioned into the 

ancestor of the Uttnrnkut people That 5 

why they are so bard and fang s 
unclean ' 

3rd S citizen Where did you learn 

oil this ’ , 

2ndS Citizen From ourowngurn 
3 rd S Citizen ( reierent/l hontagba 
head ) Guru, you're truth itself ' 

A group ofUttaralat citircas caters 
1st Uttarakut Citizen EverythmS 
has passed off so happily, eneepting the 
admission of that blacksmith, Bibhuti 
into the Kshntriya order by our king 
2nd Uttarakut Cit zen That ® ^ 
domestic question We shall deal ‘Wi 
that, later on Meanwhile let’s cry ‘ Long 
live the Royal Engineer, Bibhuti ” 

3rd Uttarakut Citizen 

united the Kshattnya’s weapons with t c 

tools of the Vaishya ’ ‘ Long 
Bibhuti ’ 

1st U Citizen Hallo ’ There a 
some men from Shm tarai ^ 

2nd U Citizen How d' you know 
1st U Citizen Don’t you see thcif 
ear caps , How queer they look ’ T 
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seem like people suddenly thumped on the 
head and thus stopped in their growth 
2 \d U Citi 7C\ Of all head dresses 
why have they chosen this ^ Do they 
think, that ears are a mistake of the 
Creator 

1st U ClTiZFS Thev have pnt an 
embankment over their ears l<*st the 
precious little intelligence which they have 
should ooze out 

5rd L CtTiZFN No it a rather to pre 
vent auv common sense entering in to 
trouble them 

1st L Citizfs Some ear pulling ghost 
of Uttarakut might haunt them * 

( They all laugh ) 

1st U Citizen Hallo' \ouclodhop 
pers from Sbiu tarni ' \\hnt s the matter 

with TOO ’ 

3ri>U Citizen Don t you know that 
to day s our festival ’ Come and jom us 
m oar crv— I ong live the Royal Engi 
neer Bibbuti ' 

1st U Citizen Are your throats dry ’ 
Shout Long live Bibbuti ’ 

Ganesh Whv should we cry Long 
live Bibhuti ' What has he done ’ 

1st U Citizen Just hark at him 
What has he done ^ The tremendous 
news has not reached them yet That s 
all the result of their ear-caps ' 

( The V Citizens lavgh ) 

3rd U CiTiZFN Do you ask what he 
has done ’ Why ' The water to quench 
your thirst is in bis hands ' If he witholds 
it then you will dry up like toads m a 
time of drought ' 

•Jnd S Citizen Our water in Bibbuti s 
hands' Has he suddenly become a God ^ 
2Nn U Citizen He has d smissed 
God from service He 11 take np God s 
work himself 

roi+— ? 


IstS Citizfn Is there nnv specimen 
of bis w ork 

Jer U Citizen \es ' That embank 
ment across Mukta dharS 

( Shill tnr'ii people Ivigh loudh ) 

2no U CiTizFN D you take this to 
he a joke ’ 

GvNfsii Why ' Whnt else can it be ’ 
That son of 1 blacksmith to snatch away 
from us the gift that comes from Bbairava 
Himself ' 

1st L Citizen See with your own 
eyes there in theskj ' 

2nd S CiTizFN Great heavens 'What 
on earth is that ’ 

3roS Citizen Good God' It looks 
like a gigantic grasshopper just going 
to jnmp towards the stars ' 

1st I Citizen That grasshopper 
IS going to stop with bis legs your water 
supply 

Ganesi! Leave off that foolery 
woo t you ’ Some day you will be saying 
that the son of this blacksmith is riding 
the grasshopper m order to catch the 
moon ' 

1st L Citizen That s the beauty of 
their car-caps 1 hey refuse to listen and 
thus they perish ' 

1st S CiTizFN We refuse to perish ' 
RD U Citizen That sounds well ' 
Rut who is to save you ’ 

Ganesh Haven t you seen our God 
our Vatragi Dhaaaojay ’ One of his 
bodies 13 in the temple and one outside 

3rd U Citizen Listen to these men 
with their ear-caps on ' Nobody can save 
them from utter destrnction 

[ The CUizem of Uttankm go am 
Enters Ehananjay 

Tool, I wtat have ,00 
ten saymg’ Is ,t „ 
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you from deatli ’—-Then jou’re dea*^ 
thrice over ' 

Ganfsii Ihe Uttaral ut people sai<^ 
to us that Bibhutt In*? stopped 
water of M«l ta dh3r^ 

Dl^A^\NJA^ Did they say that a*' 
embankment had been raised ^ 

GANrsi! \e<» Father ' 

DnANANjA\ You haven t listened t<> 
them carefully * 

Gwesh It IS not worth listening to 
Diiananjai Have vou kept all yot*** 
eats with me alone ^ Must I hear f^t 
all of you ’ 

San h CmrpN W hnt is there to hear 
at nil Father > 

DnANA\jAa Is it a small thing 
control the turbulent power whether 
it IS outside us or withm us ’ 

GANFSir That may be but wh'^t 
about tins stoppage of— 

Dhakaniaa That s a different matter 
and Bbairaia will never suffer it to be 
done I Jmust go and find out all about 
it This world is full of voices To 
stop listening to them is to pensli 

[Dhan'tiifO} ott^ 

Another Citizen from Shia tarn enter^ 
4th S CiTizFN Bisban wbats the 
news ’ 

Bishan The Croivn Prince las I e^n 
recalled from Shiu tarai 
All Impossible ' 

Bishan What are you to do ^ 

All We shall tal e him bad 
Bishan How ’ 

All By force 

Bishan What about our King ^ 

All We defy him 
Enter King Panaitt nneJ Afinisfcr 
Ranajit Whom do you def\ ’ 


\ii {totneling) long live ^our 
Majesty ' 

CiNtsjt Wc hnieconie to you nitli 
our prayer 

Rasajit What is it ’ 

An We want the Crown Prince for 
ouraeUes 

Rwajit \ou are modest in your 
demand 

1st S Cni/rs \es we must tal e him 
back to Shtu tarat 

Kanaiit And then triumphantly forget 
to pay the taxes ’ 

Ai I But we re stan mg 
RiNAjiT Where is your leader ’ 

2m) S Citi7P\ ( pointing to Canesh ) 
Here s our leader Ganesh 

Ranapt No Where is the \ airagi ’ 
Gwrsii There he comes 
Fnlers Dhamnjay 

Rasajit It is you who make these 
people forget themselves 

Diia'jasjvv ^es Sir And I forget 
myself also 

Ranajit Don t parry words with me ' 
Tell roe are you for paying taxes ^ 
Duananjav No Sir * Decidedly no 
Ranajit \ oil are insolent 
Dhalanjav I must not give you what 
is not yours 

Ranajit Not mine ’ 

Dhalanjav a part of our excess food 
belongs to you but not the food winch 
belongs to our hunger 

Ranajit Do you prevent ray people 
from paying me my dues ’ 

Dhananjai les they are tmiid and 
ready to submit But I tell them Give 
your life only to Him whose gift it is ’ 
Fanajit Tlieir timidity you merely 
repress with your own assurance but 
when that bloated assurance is prided 
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somewbere tire fear will burst out with 
doable force and then they will be lost 
\ou have trouble written on the tablet of 
voar fate 

Dnvwsjw Ih'VNC taben that tablet 
to mj heart There dwells He who is 
above all trouble 

KANtitT (to S Lttizem^) \I1 of \ou 
go bach to your place and the \airagi 
will remain here 

All No that cannot be ’ 

Dh\nanja\ (S/n^^) 

Kenfain ' Tou cry 
But strain hard as you maj 
Only that will remain which must 
king ' \ on can keep nothing bv strain og 
He who gives all keeps alt that 

which yoar greed tries to keep is a stolen 
thing It will ha\e to be given up 
iSing>) 

\ou are wilful you are strong in tie 

injuries \ou inflict*, 
There la one who sufiers 

And only what he chooses to bear 
Shall be borne 

\ou make a m stake kin^ when >ou 
think that the world winch you take by 
force IS vour world \Miat vou keep free 
you gam But se ze it and it eludes 
jou (5jn"s) 

\ou dream that vou m ike the world diner 
To the tune of your own desire 
Suddenly your eyes open vou see 
That things happen which ^ou never wish 
Kamjit Minister keep tl s 'tairagi 
under custodx 

Mini TPR Sire — pnu’ics) 

Rwvjit This command of mine is not 
ngreeable to vou ’ 

Mim TER A terrible engine of punish 
meat is made readv \ou merely weaken 
It bv trying to add to its flereeness 


5oJ 

S CjTi/tfcvs We shall never allow this 
UirvswjAt leave me I tell ^ou 
Lease me and go 

1st S Citizen Have n t vou beard 
Father that we have also lost our Crown 
'Prince ’ 

-nd S Citizen Who is there to sus 
tain our strength if we lose both of you ’ 
Diiananjw 1 am defeated Let me 
retire 

An Whj lather’ 

Diiananjvn \ ou rejoice to think that 
you gam me and take no heed that you 
lose vourself 1 cannot make good that 
loss \ou put me to shame 

IstS Citizen Pont say that We 
shall do whatever vou wish 

DiixNANjAt 1 hen leave me and go 
Oni>S CiTi/iiN But have you the 
heart to keep away from us ’ Do you not 
love us ’ 

Dii\nasjv\ It IS better to love you 
and keep you free than to love you and 
smother you by my love Go No more 
of this (jo aud leave me 

2m CiTizLN \erv well bather we 
go But— 

Diivnvnjvv No Lut Hold your 
heads high and go 

An Vervwell father we go 

( Thc} nioi'C fc/oiv/j auaj ) 
Diiananjov Is that what you call 
^oing ’ Ouick Begone 

GvNtsH \5 vou wish But you must 
know that all our hopes and thoughts 
remain with you 

[ Tbey^o 

Ranvjit What are you thinking of 
\ airagi * Why are you so silent ’ 

Duananjav They have made me ansi 
ons King ' 

Ranajit For v hat ’ 
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So'i 

I nm afraid tliat I have 
succeeded m doing 5\lmt your ov.n Chnti 
dap^l has failed to accomplish with Im 
baton 

Kan\jit \\ hat makes you think so ’ 

Diivnv\ja\ Once I chuckled to mj 
self and said — * I *im strengthening their 
hopes and thoughts But todav they 
brutallv threi\ itiu my face that it was 
1 w ho bad robbed them of their hopes and 
thoughts 

Rakajit How has that been made 
possible ’ 

Dn\NANjA\ The more I excited them 
the less I matured tbeir minds By making 
people run and rush you do not lighten 
their load of debts —They believe me to be 
greater even than their Providence and 
to have the power to write off the debt 
which they owe to their God And there 
fore they shut their e>es and chug tc 
me w itb all their might 

Ka\ \jiT They have tal en i ou to be 
tbur God 

Diianania\ And thus they stop at me 
and never reach their true God He 
who could have guided them from within 
has been obscured by me who forced 
them from outside 

Ranaiit lou prevent them when 
they come to pay their dues to their king 
But do not y ou suffer in i our mind wl en 
they come to pay i ou the offering which 
js for their God ^ 

Dhananjai I do indeed ’ I feel as if 
I could sink through the ground llcy 
become bankrupt in their mmdb by spend 
mg on me all their worshii The ics 
ponsibiUty for their debt will be mine 
and I shall not be able to escape from it 
Ravajit What is your duty non ’ 
DkaKanja\ To remaia ai\av from 


them If It IS true tliat I Jiaie raised 
an embankment across the freedom of 
their minds then I am afraid the God 
Blnirnva will take both a our Bibhoti 
and me to account at the same time 

Ranajit Then why de!a\ ^ Why not 
move away ( To Vcldinb ) Take this 
\mragi to ms tent and 1 eephim there 
{ Lddhnh takes Dhananjm to the tent 
Kwajit Minister’ Go and seeAbhyit 
in the guard house If you find him in 
n repentant mood then— 

Mimsti n Sire is it not riglit that 
vouyourself should personally — 

Rasvjit No no ’ He is a traitor 
against his ow^i people 1 slmll not see 
his face until he confesses bis guilt 
I go back to my palace Send me the 
news there {ThcKwggocs 

Enter the Peiotecs who swg 
\ ictorv to the fearful Flame 

That tears the heart of Dari ness 
That burns to ashes things abich 

are dead 

\ ictorv to H m whose yoice thunders 
forth 1 ruth 

Who^c right aim smites the 

unngbtcou* 

W hose guidance leads mortals 

across Deatl 

[ T/iej go 

Idlihib reenters 

IniuiMi What is this’ Ihe hmS 
goes iwav without seeing the Crono 
Pnnee ’ 

Minister He was afraid lest I is re 
solution sl ould fail him He was prolong 
mg Ins tall with the \aragi because 
the conflict was going on in bis niifld 
He could not dec de to go into the tent 
or to leave the tent I must go and see 
the Crown Prince [ 7 he} go oni 
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Some Citizens from Uttnrnkut enter 
IsTCiTiZfs ^^e must be firm I^t’s 
go to the King 

2\d CiTizrs \\ hat's the good of it ’ 
The Cron n Pnnce is the jewel of his heart 
\\ e ill never be able to judge him, be 
Vi ill only be angry x\ith us 

1stCitize\ liiat does n’t matter 
We must give him a piece of our mind 
whatever mav happen after The Crown 
Pnnce made such a fine display of his 
love for us, and is this the end bhiu 
tarai has become greater in importance 
to him than Uttarakut 

2si> Citizen If this can come to pass 
then there’s no justice in the world 

3ri) Cjtizex It 's impossible to trust 
anybody merely by his appearance 

IsT Citizen If our king does n t 
punish him, we must do it ourseUes 
2nd Citizen What will vou do ’ 

1st Urizys He’ll not find his place 
here Me must be sent oil along the very 
path be has opened out at Nandi Pass 
3rd Citizen But that man at Cbabua 
Tillage sars, that he ’s not at Sbiu tarai 
at this moment And he cannot b* found 
in the palace here 

1st Citizen I am sure that our King 
has been biding him from u« 

3rd CiTizi N Hiding him"^ Well break 
down the palace walls and drag him out 
1st Citizen We’ll set fire to the palace 
Enter the 'Minister and bddbab 
1st ClTlzi N ( to the Minister ) Don t 
vou try to play the game of hide and seek 
with ns ’ Bring out the Crowu Prince ' 
MlNI^TLK Who am I to bring him 
out ’ 

2nd Citizen It must have Iwen bv 
your advice — But I tell jou— it won't do ’ 
We 11 drag him out from his hiding place 




Ministi r Then take the rems of this 
goiernment m your own hands and re 
Iea«e him from the King’s prison 

3rd Citizen From the King’s prison ' 

Minister The King has imprisoned 
him 

Ail 1 ong live the King ' \ictory to 
Uttarakut ' 

2\d Citizen Come, let’s go to the pri 
son. and there — 

Ministir What’ 

2ni» Citizen We’ll take the flowers 
from the garland that Bibbuti has cast 
off, and put the string of it on the Crown 
Prince’s neck 

Minister The Crown Pnnce is goilty, 
you say, because he has broken the Fort 
Bat js there no gnilt in it when lou 
break the laws of the realm ’ 

2ni> Citizen That s altogether a 
different affair 

Oro Citizen But if ne do break the 
laws ’ 

MiNisTfp \ou mav jump into the void 
because you are not in love with the 
ground underneath your feet But I can 
assure vou that vou won’t find yourself 
m love with that void 

3ru Citizen Then lets go and stand 
before the b’alace and shoul, I ong hve 
the King ’ 

1st Citizen I ook there ' The sun 
bas set and the sky s growing dark 
But that framework of Bibbuti’s machine 
IS still glowing It looks as if it had got 
red with drunkenness 


-ND CiTizi N And on that trident 
tilt last smking light of the daj is held 
Joft It looks a k.„.l„f_Id„„.,^ 
how to describe it 


[ The Citiecas „/ UtUtaLut ra 
'llt'lsrrR j 


out 

why 
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the King lias 1 cpt the Crown Prince 
capti\ c in his ow n camp 
Unmivii \\hy ’ 

Mimsti R To si\L him from the 
hands of his people But things look ugly 
The c'ccitcmeiit is growing wilder c\ cry 
moment 

/ ttUrs Sn«/ni 

S\vjv\ I dare not show mr eager 
ness to the King because that onlv helps 
to make his determination stronger 

MisisTi R Prince try to keep quiet 
Do not add to the complications whicli 
arc already too great 

S\\jv\ 1 went to talk to the people 
1 knew that they lo\cd the Crown Prince 
more than life itself that they would not 
tolerate his imprisonmeot But 1 found 
them flaming with anger at the news of 
the opening out of Nandi I’ass 

Mimsti R flienyou ought to under 
stand that the Crown Prince s safeti 
lies in hts imprisonmeot itself 

S\vfA\ I hare eier followed him 
from my childhood Let me follow him 
into the pnsoo 

Minister What good will that do ^ 
SANj\a Every man is but half a man 
by himself He finds his unity only when 
he IS truU united with someone else My 
unity I find in mv union with the 
Crown Prince 

MimssTi K But where the union is 
true a mere outward meeting is supei 
fluous The cloud in the sky and the 
water m the sea are trulv one in spite 
of their distance from each other Our 
Crown Prince must manifest himself 
through you w here he is absent 

Sanjw These words do not seem 
like your own They sound like his 

Minister His words are everywhere 


in the air of this place \\e make use 
of them and yet forget that they are 
his 

SvNiw \ou have done well to re 
mind me of this I shall ser\e him hy 
li\ingaway from him I must now go to 
the King 

Mimstcr Why ’ 

Sivjw I shall ask the King to give 
me the Governorship of Slim tarai 

Mimsti r But the times are very 
critical 

SwjAV \nd therefore, this is the 

best time 

[ r/iei so 

Inters the Kws i> lack 

\isjiw \PT Who IS there’ Is that 
Iddhnb ’ 

Uoaimi \es Sire’ 

\ibnw\nT I was waiting for it to 
grow dark Ha\ e you received my letter ’ 
UoDHvii I have 

XisiiwApT Have you followed my 
advice ’ 

UnniiMi \ou will know within a 

short time But— 

\isiiwvjiT Have no misgiving* m 
your mind The King is not ready to 
give him freedom but if by some 
chance someone without his knowledge 
eftects it it will be a great relief to the 
King 

UimiiAii But he will never forgive 
the man who doc* it 

VisHWAjiT My soldiera will take vou 
and your guards captive The responsi 
bility IS mine 

A voice /rom OHfs/t/e tire* Fire’ 
UdDitau There it is ’ They have set 
on fire the kitchen tent which is near 
the guard room This is the opportunitr 
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for me to rele-ise Dhananiav nnd tlie 
Crown Pnnce 

(f/e^'oesoHt ind Ahhtjitcome’nn later ) 
AimijiT (to Ijshnafit) Why are yon 
here’ 

\isiiwAjiT I have come to capture 
voo \ou mast come to Mohangarh 

Abiiijit Notbingwill be able to keep 
me captive today, — neitheraoger noraffec 
tion A ou think that you are the agents 
who set this tent on fire ’ No • This fire 
has been waiting for me ' The leisure has 
not been granted to me to remain in 
captivitv 

\isitViAjtT Why child’ What nork 
have you to do ’ 

Abhijit I must pay off the debt of 
my birthright The current of the water 
fall has been my first nurse and I roust 
set ber free 

\ yiT There is time enough for 
that but not today ' 

Auhijit All that I knon is this that 
the time has come' And no one knotis 
when that time will ever come again 
\lsHwyiT We also shall join you 
AmiiJiT No the quest is mine it has 
never reached you 

\ isiliv AjiT The people of Shiutarai 
who love you and are eagerly waiting to 
]oin hands in your work ^will you not 
call them to your side ’ 

Auhijit If my call had come to them 
also they would never sit waiting forme 
My call will only lead them astray 

\isnwiiiT It is growing dark my 
child 

AiiHijiT The light comes from that 
direction from n hence comes the call 

AisnwAjrr 1 have not the power to 
turn you from vour own path Tbongh 
you are .taking a plunge into the dark 


ness I Mill trust m God to guide you 
I must leave vou m lIis hands Only 
let me hear one nord of hope Tell me 
that we shall meet again 

AniiifiT Keep it ever in your mind 
that tie can never be separated 

[Thei ffo w opposite directions 
Eater Batti and Dhaaat]ja\ 

Bato Father the day is ended and 
it grows dark 

Dhavanjw My son we have formed 
the habit of depending upon the light 
which ts outside us and therefore it e are 
blinded when it is dirk 

Bati I bad thought that the dance 
of the God Bbairava would commence 
from to diy Bnt has the Engineer 
Bibbuti bonod up even Hts Lands and feet 
with the machine ’ 

DiiANtsjit When Bhairava begins 
His dance it is not visible Only when it 
comes to its end is it revealed 

Bito Give us confidence Master We 
are ifraid Awake Bhairava ' Awike 
Tlie light has gone out The path is dark ’ 
We find no response Lord of all conquer 
mg Life ' Kill our fear with something 
still more dread' Bhairava awake’ 
Ati uke ' [ He goes 

Enter Citizens of UttaraLvt 
1st Citizen It was a he’ Hes not 
in the prison house They have hidden 
him somewhere 

2Nn CiTiZFV We shall see how tbev 
can hide him 

Diiananjvv \o They will n»ver be 
able to hide him The walls will break 
down the gate will be shattered The 
light will rush into the dark corner, and 

evervthing Mill be revealed 

1st Citizen Whos this ’-He -ire 
me such a sta t ^ 
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nia» LirJ7»N Airs n;,’ht ’ Wc must 
lia\e some MCtini ’ Tins uill 

<er\c tts quite well Hind Jiim ’ 

Dfu\\sjv\ Wliat IS tlie ti<e of cntcluiig 
one, who Ims nl\\n\s surrendered 
Inmscif ’ 

IsT CiTi/j s f^CTic 3onr simlfines'i 
Iwlund \ou ' \S(. arc not your followers 
UiivwNjw ^ou arc fortunate' I 
know some niiscrahlc w retches who hn\e 
lost their teacher by following him 
1st CiTirt N 1\ ho la their teacher ’ 
Du\nv\|\\ Iheir true teacher is he, 
from whom they get their blows 

Unter the Dciotce-' who •nnn 
\ tetorj to the fearful Plame, 

That tears the heart of Darkness, 

That burns to ashes things which arcileail, 
\ictory to Him, whose \oice thunders. 

forth Irulli. 

Whose right arm smites the unrighteous. 
Whose guidance leadsmorcnlsacross death, 
N ictory to lliin ' 

3uoCiTizis Look there' Look at 
that ' The evening is darkening and that 
machine is looking blacker and blacker 
IstCitizin In the day time, it tried 
to outmatch the sunlight, and now it's 
rivalling the night itself m blackness It 
looks like a ghost ' 

2nd CiTizi N I can’t understand why 
Bibhuti built it m that fashion Wherever 
we are in the town, we cannot help look 
ing at It It’s like a shriek r'*ndiog the 
sky 

Enters 4th Citizen 

-iTii Citizen out King’s uncle has 
earned away by force the Crown l*nnce 
along with the guards who guarded his 
prison 

1st Citizen what’s the meaning of 
that ’ 


.'IkdCujzin It shows he has the 
Mood of L'ttnrakut tn liis \'Cins He must 
Imre done it, for fear lest the Crown 
Prince should fail to get lus proper punish 
meat from our King 

Int CtTizi n C‘utrngcoii‘ 1 ' Think of it' 
ToentroaeJi upon oiir right to punish our 
own I'nncc oiirseKes * 

2\i> CiTizi s The best thing to do, 
friend, is to— you understand ’ 

IstCitizin \cs, \es The gold mine 
which he has m his territory, — • 

'lull CiTizi N \nd I’ve heard from a 
most reliable source that he has at least 
liftv thousand head ol cattle in his stall 
We must take possession of them, count 
mg e\cry head 1 his is insufferable ! 

•iTii CiTizi N And then again, the 
yearly yield of his saffron field must 
amount at least to— 

2NC>tiTiriN Yes’ yes' IIis State 
must be made to disgorge it What an 
afiront ’ 

1st CiTizi N Come ' Let us inform 
the King about it 

[ The} n//go 

Enters n T ra\eller, who shouts out 
l-tT r u v\ CLLra Uudhan ' Sambhu ' 
Dudlm an ' Sambhu u u' W'liat a nuisance' 
They sent me in advance, saying they ’d 
overtake me, following the short cut 
But there’s nosign of them — (Looiing' up) 
That black iron monster o%er there! Its 
making grimaces at me ' It makes me 
shiver with fear — 

Caters another Tra\eVcr 
Who’s there ’ Why don’t you answer’ 
Are \ou Budhan ’ 

2ndTrv\ellfr I’m Nimku, the lamp 
seller They ’ve got an all night festival m 
the Capital, and lamps will be needed — 
Who are vou ’ 
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1st Trweixtr I’m Hnbba I 
belong to a band of strolbag players 
Did yoa meet with ouc patty on the tv ay, 
and their leader Andu ’ 

Nimki There are crotvds of men 
coming up Hov. could I recognise them ’ 
Hunnv But our Andu is on entire 
man bv himself \oadont have to put 
on glasses to pick him out of the crowd 
He s not a mere fraction — I say ’ hat a 
quantity of lamps tou have m your 
basket’ Cant vou spare one for me ^ 
Those i\ho are out in the street have 
greater need of lamps than those who 
are in their houses 

Nimki How much will too pay for 
it ’ 

Htnnv If 1 could afford to pi) I 
should order you in a loud voice and not 
waste my sweet tones on you ’ 

Nimku kouseem to be a humorist 

Huiluv I failed to get m 3 lamp but I 
got my recoguition as a humorist ’ That 3 
something ' Humonsts baie the knack of 
making themselves felt even m the dark 
Confound this chirping of the cnclets 
It IS like pins and needles in the hmbs of 
the sky made audible — I wish I had use<l 
mv muscle with that lamp seller instead 
of displaying my humour 

iTfjfers a Recruiter 
RrcRl ITHR Up ' up ’ 

Hi III \ Oh goodnc«> Whi on earth 
d you go and frighter me in that waj ’ 
Keckuti-r Get rcadv to start ’ 
fiiiRV That was exactly my intentioo 
my fnend And now I am trying to digest 
the lesson how to get stuck when one 
tn 3 to go ahead 

RrcuLiTLR Voitr party is rcadv Onlv 
you are wanting 

69%-3A 


Hunov What do you say’ We, in 
habitants of Tin Moh5na are remarkably 
inept at understanding words when their 
meaning is not clear What do you mean 
by nry party ’ 

Rfcri iter We inliabitaots of Chabua 
village have become wonderful adepts m 
making our meaning clear by other means 
than words ( G/res him a push ) N'on 
you understand ' 

Hlqri Hm' \es ’ The simple 
meaning is I must start whether I wish 
It or not But for what place ’ Please 
make your answer a little more gentle this 
time That first posh of your talk has 
cleared my mind greatly 

Reciu <Trr kouhaveto go to Sbm 
tarai 

Htnnv To Sluutarai ’ On this dark 
night’ What is the subject of the play 
there * 

Recrciter The subject is The 
rebuilding of the fort of Nandi Pass 

liuBBi kou mean to rebuild the 
kortwithnn help’ My dear fnend its 
onlv because vou can t get a good sight 
of me m this darkness that you could 
ever utter sich an absurdity as that ' 

1 m— 

KECRiiThR I don t care who you 
are kou ve got your two hands 

hiBBV That s only because I could 
not help it But can vou call these— 

Ri-CRtiTiR Uie proof of the use of 
of lour hands doeao t come from your 
mouth We shall di cover it at the ri^ht 
time Lome uo v ’ Get up ' 

/ nteri. Slid Recruiter 
2\o Rfcri itfr Here s another man 
Kanl ar 

IvWKiR W ho IS he ^ 

WAarvRFH I m nobody, 1 ^ 
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Lachm-iu I sound the gong in the Temple 
of Bbairava 

Ki\KiR That means your hands arc 
strong Come to Shm tarai ’ 

Iaciim\n But the gong ’ • 

ICvNivAR Bhaira\a will sound IIis 
oun gong Iiimself 

Bachman Pray, have pity on me' 
My wife’s ailing ' 

KvmvVR fahe’ll either be cured or 
dead, when you re absent And the same 
thing ’ll happen if you’re present 

Ilunnv Lachraan, my good fellow' 
Don’t make a fuss The work has its 
risk, 1 know But your objection also 
has its own risk, and I’yc had some taste 
of it already 

Kankar Listen ' I can hear the TOice 
of Narsmgh 

Karswgh enters with a ffing of mca 
Kank ar Is the new s good, Narsmgh ^ 
Narsinoii I’ve gathered these men for 
our purpose And some ha\e already 
been despatched 

Osr OP Till P\RT\ I refuse to go 
Kankau ^\hy ’ What’s the matter 
with you ’ 

One 01 THE P\RT\ Nothing But 
I’m not going 

Kankar What's his name, Narsmgh ’ 
NARSiNrn His name’s Banwari He 
makes rosaries out of lotus seeds 

Kankau Let me settle with him 
[To Banwnn) Why do jou refuse to go ^ 
Banwari I’ve no quarrel with the 
Shm tarai people They ’re not our 
enemies 

Kankar But let's suppose that we 
are their enemies ' Hasn’t that also its 
responsibility ’ 

Banwari I’d hate to take part m 
wrong doing 


Kvnkai Wrong’s only wrong where 
you’ve the right to judge Uttarakutisa 
great body, you’re only a part I\hat 
ever you do as a part of it— you can have 
no responsibility for that ' 

Bwwari 1 here’s n greater body, whose 
part’s Uttarakut as well as Shiu tarai 
Kankar I say, Narsingh ' Tins man 
argues ' Nobody ’s a greater nuisance for 
the country t'lan the man who argues’ 
Narsingh Hard work is the best cure 
for that' Ihis is why I’m taking him 
along with us 

Banwari I'll be only a burden to you, 
and of no use for your work 

Kankar Vou’rea burden to Uttara 
kut, and we’re trying to get nd of 
you. 

Huni)\ My dear friend Banwari, you 
seem to belong to that class of men who 
are rational and you won’t accept the fact 
that there’s another class of men who are 
powerful And you two always clash' 
Either learn their method, or else give up 
your own and keep quiet 

B \NW ARi W hat’s y oiir method ’ 
Htmu I usually sing But that 
would only be useless now, and therefore 
1 keep silence 

Kankar ( to Banwan) Now tell me 
what you’re going to do 

Banwari I shan’t move a step further 
Kinkar Oh ’ Then we’JJ have to make 
you move 1 «iay there ' Bind him with 
this rope 

Heijda {intervening) My dear sir, 
please let me say one word Don’t be 
angry with me ' The force vou spend m 
carrying this man can be better U'ed, if 
you save it 

Kankar Those who are unwilling to 
serve Uttarakut— we’ve got our un 
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pleasant dut) tov. ards them and ne cant 
neglect it D jou nnderstaod ’ 

lltiniv H m yes’ \ery clearh m 
deed ’ 

[ r/iey all go ovt except \’irsinQh and 
Kaalnr 

NARbiSGH Here comes Bibbuti Long 
live Bibhuti ' 

Enters Dibhuii , 

"We ve made great progress 
Oar party s grown strong Why aie you 
here’ They re waiting for you at their 
Festnal 

BmiitTi I have no heart for this 
Festival 

Narsincii Why’ 

Bibuuti The news about the Nandi 
Pass has deliberately been «eDt to us 
today in order to takeaway from the 
glory of my reception There is a nvalrv 
against me 

kANKAR W ho 8 the rival * 

BiiiitTi I do not want to utter bis 
name You all know it The problem 
has become acnte w'lth him — wrhetber 
he shall have more honour in this country 
than I I have not told you one fact 
A mes'enger came to me from the other 
party to lure me away and be also 
gave me a bint that they arc ready to 

Narmngii What impudence * 
kA\KvR How could yon bear it 
Bibhuti 

Bniiitu It IS useless to contrad ct 
the ravings of madness 

kANKAR But IS It right to feel too 
secure ^ I remember how you *aid once 
that there are one or two weak spot* 
which can easily be— 

Bit III Ti Those who have any lofor 
mation about these weak spots also 


know that they themselves will be earned 
away by the flood if tliev meddle with 
them 

Nar‘5i\gii Wotildnt it be wise to 
keep guards at those places ’ 

BinHLTi Death itself is 1 eeping guard 
there There is not the least fear for 
my embankment If only I can shut 
up once again the Nandi Pass I shall 
die bappv 

kANKAR It s not at all diflTcult for 
you to do that 

Bibhuti My appliances arc ready 
Only the Pass is so narrow that it can 
be defended by a very few men 

Kaskar That means we shall require 
men who mast die 

from behind the scene tl e crj comes 
Awake Bbairava Awake 

Enters Dhananjay 

Kaskar This is an evil sight for us 
at the moment of starting for our 
adventure 

Bn iiCTi \airagi san ts 1 ke you have 
never succeeded m awakening Bbairava 
Bat men 1 ke myself whom you call 
infidels are on our way to give Him 
a good rons ng up 

Diiasan}aa I have no doubt in my 
jmnd that it s lor^vou toawokftn JtLirp 

BiunuTi Our process of awakening 
Him IS not through sounding temple 
gongs and lighting temple lamps 

Dhwanjay No ’ When you bind Him 
with your fetters i e will wake up to 
break them 

Diihlti Our fetters are not easv to 
break The evils are innumerable and 
there are an infinite number of knots 

Duananjaa H,s time comes when 
the obstacle becomes insurmountable 
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1 he dt i otces come, 4>j;yiiy, 

Aicton to Him, the T crnblc, 

The Lord of Destructioii, 

The Utteimost Peice, 

The DissoKer of doubts, 

The Bre-il cr of fetters 
Who earncs us be\ond all conflicts, 
The Terrible’ The fernblc * 

Lnter Rannjit and ?Jwister 
JtliMSTEK Sire, the camp is deserted 
and a great part of it is burnt away 
The fexv guards, n ho were there — 

R\n\jit Ne\er mind about them 
Where IS Abbijit ’ 1 «ius£ Know 

Kvnkar King ' W'e claim punishment 
for the Crown Pnnee 

Kanvjit Do I ever wait for jour claim 
in order to punish the one who deserves 
it ’ 

KAMv\r The people harbour suspi 
cions in their miuds when they cannot 
find him 

Ranajit Suspicions ’ Against whom ’ 
ICankar Pardon me, Sire’ \ou 
must understand the state of mind of j our 
subjects Owing to the delaj in finding 
tbe Crown Prince, their impatience has 
grown to such a degree, that they tvill 
neier wait for your judgment, when he 
is discovered 

BiiiHLTi Of our own accord we hi\c 
taken m hard the dut-i of building up 
again the Fort of ^a^dl Pass 

J iNijiT Whj cjuld jou not leue 
it in my bands ^ 

BninuTi We ha\e tbe right to suspect 
\ our secret sanction to this outrage done 
by tbe Crown Pncce 

^dlMSTLi bire the mind of tbe public 
IS excited by then self glorification on the 
one hand and bv their anger on the other 
Do not add to t/ie/r impatience, aud make 


it still molt turbulent by y uitr impatience 
K\n\11T Who is there ^ Is it Bhanan* 
jaj ’ 

DiiANtNjw 1 am liappj to find that 

jou hn\c not forgotten me ' 

Rvnvjit Vou certainly Know where 
Abhijit IS 

Dii\nanjv\ lean ne\er keep secret, 
what I Know for certain 

Ranajit Then what are you doing 
here ’ 

D^/iNAVAi I am iiaUiag for the 
appearance of tbe Crown Prince • 
Prom outside, the i oiceis heard oi Atnh'i 
Suman ' Suman, mj darling ' It's 
dark It’s so dark' 

Kwajit \\ ho is that calling ’ 
MiNiSTtn It is that mad woman 
Amba 

Paters Anj6« 

Amiu He has not yet come back 
Rawjit Why do you seek him ’ The 
time came and Bhaira\ a called him away 
Amiu Does Bhairnva only call away 
and ne\er restore,— secretly ’ In the depth 
of the Diglit ’—My Suman ’ 

[ Amha goes out 

Enters a Messenger 
Mus'iLNt.ER A multitude of men from 
bhiu tnrai is marching up 

BiuiitTi How IS that ’ We had 
planned to disarm them bj falling on * 
them suddenly There must be some 
traitoi among us ' Kankar ' \ ery few 
people knew, except jour party Then 
how was it, — ? 

KamvVp Bibhuti ’ \ou suspect creii 

us ! 

Biuhuti Suspicion knows no limits 
Kams.ar Then we also suspect you 
BibhiiTI \ou have the right I But 
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wherl the time coracs, there \mII be a 
rechomng 

RtwjiT {to the Messenger) Do \on 
Unov., v.hy they are comtag ^ 

Mlsses( I R They have heard that 
the Crov.n Prince is in prison, and they 
ba% e come to seek him out and rescue him 
BiiJntxi We are also seeking him, as 
well as the\ Let us see who can find 
him ’ 

DiiiNxsjw Both of joawiUfindUim 
He has no favourites 

MrssEMjtR There comes Ganesb, the 
leader of Shiu tarai 

Laters Ganesh 

GAVEail ( to Dhaaatijav ) I ather, 
shall Vie find him ^ 

DhvsavJu \e8 
Gase«ii Promise us ' 

DiiiSANjAt ^es. you shall find him 
Rawjit horn are you seeking ' 
Gvnesu Ring ' \ou must release 
him 

IUnajit Whom ^ 

Gancsii Our Crown Prince ' \ou do 
notwanthim, but we do' Would you 
shut up everything that we need for 
our life, — even him ’ 

Dh in \nja^ Fool ' W ho has the power 
to shut i/m up ’ 

Gam:‘iu We shall make him our King 
. Dhananja\ \es, you shall ' He is 
coming with bis King’s crown 

Lnter tic dei oteis, singm^' 

\ ictory to the fearful Flame, 

That tears the heart of Darkness, 
that burns to ashes things 

which are dead 
\ ictory to Him whose voice 

thunders forth Truth, 


Whose right arm smites 

the unrighteous, 
Whose guidance leads mortals 

across Death 

I'rom outside there is heard the er} of 
Amba 

Amiu. Mother calls, human ' Mother 
calls ' Come back, Suman ' come back ' 

( A sound IS heard m the distance ) 
BioiiLTi Hark' What is that ’ What 
ts that sound ’ 

Diian\nja\ It IS laughter, bubbling up 
from the heart of the darkuess 

DiBiiVTi Hnsh ' Let me find out from 
what direction the sound comes 
In tic distance tic er^ family heard, 

' Victory to Dbairava 
BuiiiVTi (iitemng iwti his head bout 
towards the ground ) It is the souad of 
It ater 

DiiASiNjAi Ihe first beat of the drum 
m tbe dance-* 

BiiitLTi Ihe sound grows in strength ’ 
Kankar It seems— 

Narsincii Yes' It certainly seems— 
Biiiiiuti My God ' there is no doubt 
of it’ Tbe water of MuktadhSra is freed' 
— bo has doue it *— Who has broken the 
embankment He shall par the price ' 
There is no escape for him * 

[He rushes out 
[Kankar and Narsingh rush out, folio w- 
tag him 

•R'anvjit Minister ' What is this ' 
Diivnvnjvi It IS the call to the I east 
of the Breaking of Bondage— (S'm^s) 

The drum beats , 

It beats mto the beatings of oij heart 
MiMNTtR Sire, It IS— 
fiavjjiT ies, It most be his ' 

Momstbo It can be „o other roan 
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R\najit Wlio IS so brave as lie ’ 
Diianvnjav (6//;^) 

• His feet dance, 

They dance m the depth of my life 
Raaajii I shall punish him, if 
punished he must be But these people, 
maddened with rage,— 0 my Abhijit ’ Ije 
is favoured of the Gods ' May the Gods 
save him ’ 

Gancsii I do not understand \vh?it 
has happened, Master' 

Diiananjaa ( Sings ) 

Tlv£^^bi jystrbfs, 

And watches also the Watchman 

The silent stars throb with dread 
Ranijit I hear some steps Abbijit: • 
Abhijtt ' 

Mimstlu It must be he, who comes 
DiUNA'dvt ( Swgs ) 

My heart aches and aches, 

While the fetters fall to pieces 
inters Sanjay 

Kv\ajit Here comes Sanjay '—Whete 
IS Abhijit ’ 

Sanja^ The waterfall of Mukkadbava 
has borne him awav, and we have lost 
him 

RA^AJIT What say you Prince ’ 
SANfAi He has broken the embank 
ment 

Eanajit I understand ' And with tb.js 
he has found his freedom ' Sanjay ’ Did 
he take you with him ’ 

SvsjAi ho’ But I was certain he 
would go there And so I preceded hiin 
and waited in the dark — But there it ends 
He kept me back He would not let me go 
Eanajit Tell me more 1 
i-ANjAi Somehow he had come to 
know about a weakness in the struettu-e 
and at that point he gave his blow to the 
monster Machine The monster retumtd 


that blow against him Then Muhta 
dliSrS, like a mother, took up bis stncicen 
body into her arms and carried him away 
Ganusii We came to seek our Prince ' 
Shall we never find him again ’ 

Dhanvnjw You have found him for 
ever ’ 

Lntcr the De\ otces ofDhntra \ a, swgwg 
\ictorytoHim who is Terrible, 

The Lord of Destruction, 

The Uttermost Peace ' 

The Dissolver of doubts, 

The Breaker of Fetters^ 

\'Iio carries us beyond all conflicts 
The Terrible ' the Ternble ' 

\ ictory to the fearful Flame, 

That tears the heart of Darkness • 

That Turns to ashes things that are dead ^ 

\ ictory to Him, whose voice thunders 

forth Truth, 

hose right arm smites the unrighteous. 
Whose guidance leads mortals across 

death ' 

The Terrible I the Terrible ’ 

( The End ) 

Note by the Author 
[ Ibe Kvaterfall round which the action 
of this play revolves is named Mnkta 
dbara— the Free Current Such a desenp 
tive name may sound strange in English 
but those who are familiar with geogra 
phical names prevalent m India, will at 
once be reminded of the Paglajhorn— the 
waterfall of Darjeeling, whose meaning is 
the Mad Stream 

The name Free Current is sure to give 
nse in the readers minds to the suspicion 
that it has a symbolic meaning , that it 
represents all that the word ‘freedom’ signi 
fies m human life This interpretation 
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will appear to be still more obvious when 
it 13 seen that the Machine referred to m 
the play has stopped the floi\ of its water 
While acknowledging that there is no 
great harm m holding the view that this 
play has some symbolical element m its 
construction, 1 most ask my readers to 
treat it as a representation of a concrete 
fact of psychology The Crown Pnnce 
Abhijit, who 19 one of the principal 
characters in this drama, suddenly comes 
to learn that he is a foundling, picked 
up near the source of MaktadhlrS This 
unexpected revelation profoiiodly aflecis 
his mmd, making him believe that his 
life has a spiritual relationship with 
this waterfall , that its voice was the 
first voice which greeted bira with a 
message when he came to the world 
From that moment the falfilmeot of 
that message becomes the sole aim of 
his life which is to open out paths for 


the adventurous spirit of Mair Just 
at this time the news reaches him that 
the Royal bngmeer Bibhuti tilth his 
machine has stopped the flow of Mukta 
dbirS It comes as a challenge to 
himself personally * for to him the 
current of this waterfall has become an 
objective counterpart of his inner hfe 
The fact that it was the King’s policy 
which for its political purposes utilised 
this machine, makes him realise that the 
palace and its responsibilities are the 
real hindrances to his spiritual freedom, — 
they are the machine obstructing the 
flow of his soul for a purpose which 
IS alien to his inner b“iDg He rejects 
the palace be comes out with the 
object of emancipating the pnsoned water 
and hts life at the same time He 
acfiieves this through a supreme act of 
renunciation ] 
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The night ii dark the skj is oercasl 

Onij the lightnings flash in the ski s ten 
corners 

\nd down the ram pours thick and cold and 
fast 

, ^ et Radha the darling now with maidens few 
Hastenelh to the grove to rnect her Lover 
\nd she is muflled in clinging scarf of blue 
Since Love new wakened maketh strong 

the n eak 

Radha hath kept the tryst but not her 

Lover 

Him therefore JnSnadasa goeth to seek 

So the Maid speaketh looking at the trees 
“How the twigs do cjuiver in the gentle 

breeze’ 


Startled anon she looketh wistfully 
Then Krishna is coming Madhava ' 

says she 

\t vour tricks again ' Hiding there behind 
The tall Lamkta tree — hut is, u kind 

To keep a Maid waiting whom you swore to 
please? 

So the Maid speaketh for it was not he 
What can the meaning be ’ Is it done to 


Nay I will walk about indeed I cannot^YaV 
I wonder if Krishna can have lost his wav 
H the Jingling music of the nupnr I could hw. 
Then I should know that he was reall, 
Govmdadasa the poet smge!h so ' 

Ot krahna and a Maiden long long ago 
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Who wait e\pectantl\ 

U istfully seated on ni) prepared bed ^ 

What other thing, 0 Friend, could there be 
done ? 

Love brought me all the wi) 

Taught not to fear or stay 
How without sight of him to endure till 

night I run ? 

M\ dreams are gone the lightning scorcheth 
sore 

M\ heart the thunder roll 
Re echoes in ma soul — 

Rut Jn5nad5sa saveth Your Love i-* at the 
door 

4 

Smile and look 0 Radha look and smile 

to me 

\\ ouldst tliou kill the life in one nbo loveth 
thee’ 

The moon nectar giving cooleih the worlds 
through space 

\\ hv do t thou burn me with the same moon 
sliaped faje ’ 

Who would not be pleasured seeing dust 

turned to gold ’ 

To wish to touch her foot s du«t — is that to 
be too bold ? 

So saith Jninadasa 

5 

Naj, since thou flutest flutest flutesi so 
The dam el doth but \earn the more the 
more 

knd how should '•he make her feelings not 
to «how 

Now thy beaut) s charm is revealed 

unto the core 

Like the waning moon in the da) time glare 
She looks because she keep', awake 

night after night 

And sorrow tint is more than an) heart 

could beat 

pales her with grief and her breathing 

ceases quite 

I vervbod) sa)s that if you meet htr now 
For Gokul ’t w ill be good 't w ill be good 

It will 

And JninadSsa sailh ' Nay ‘^vam but 

hearken thou 

T)iv name i' panacea for her everv every 
111 * 


6 

Only a Lover can understand 
The beat of the Lov ed one s heart 
For me the charms of the world depart 
I lie in my Love s one hand 
Over the household v\ork I start 
And ever my soul is making moan 
And none can prevent it On m) life 
Among the folk or here alone 
1 feel like a tinker s wife 
In the house the elderly people heap 
\buse on my head all day 
Bitter as death are the things thev say 
I coin morning till time to sleep 
\nd my Beloved it is alway 
That maketh them do »uch bane 
There is no soul to take mv part 
None knoweth the aching of my heart , 
I o whom should 1 then complain ’ 

Chandidls aith The happy wav 
Is boldlv all vour love to sav 


In my pride 1 built a palace, 

\nd my Lover was to hold me there 
In his arms like wine within a chalice 
\U the night long that the moon made fair 

\\ hen the cuckoo called with his voice 
Unto his mate 1 clad myself in robes 
\\ ho e colours were to make my Love 

rejoice 

\nd so these ornaments and pearly globes 
Someone unknown hath lured my Love away 
Broken my palace — who Could think such 

sin ? 

How shall 1 live tlie wliole night througli 

tiff rfi) 

Outside the jo\ all others pant wilhm ? 

I he e betel spiced and ctmphorcd — unto 

w honi 

To give them now ? and \e mSlati flowers 
\\ reathed to make glad my 1 over in this 

room 

llow 'hall 1 breathe throughout the lonely 

hours ? 

Why do I not die ijuicklv ' Is there still 
Hope in these breasts that onlv feel their 

w oes ? 

Patience my Ladv soon vou have your 

will' 

So saying Narotlama Dasa goes 

J \ Chapman 

librarian Imperial Librarv Ctlaitla 
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A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS 
Bv, R abindranath {Tacorb 
IV 

1 SRIVILAS 


T here was once an Indigo factory 
on this spot All that now remains 
of it are some tnmhle-down rooms 
belonging to the old house, the rest having 
crambled into dust When returning 
homewards, after performing Damtm’s 
last ntes, the place as we passed by it, 
somehow appealed to me, and I staged on 
alone 

The road, leading from the nver side to 
the factory gate, is flanked by an aveone 
of sissoo trees Two broken pillars still 
mark the siteofthe gateway, and portions 
of the garden wall are standing here and 
there The only other memento of the past 
is the brick bmlt mound over the grave of 
some Musilman servant of the factory 
Through its cracks, wild flowering shrubs 
have sprang up Covered with blossoms, 
they sway to the breeze and mock at 
'' death, like merry maidens shaking with 
laughter whi'e they cbaQ the bridegroom 
on his wedding day The banks of the 
garden pool have caved in and let the 
water trickle away, leaving the bottom 
to serve as a bed for a coriander patch 
As I sit out on the roadside, under the 
shade of the avenue, the scent of the 
conander, in flower, goes through and 
through my brum 

I sit and muse The factory, of which 
these remnants are left, like the skeleton 
of 'some dead animal by the wayside, 
was once alive From it flowed waves 
of pleasure and pam in a stormv sueces 
Sion, which then seemed to be endless 
Its tcrriblv efficient English propnetor, 
who made the very blood of his sweating 
cultivators run blae, — how tremen 
dons was he compared to puny me * 
70^4—4 


Nevertheless, Mother Earth girded up her 
green mantle, undismayed, and set to 
work so thoroughly to plaster over the 
disfigurement wrought by him and his 
activities that the few remaining traces 
require but a touch or two more to 
vanish for ever 

This scarcely novel reflection, however, 
was not what my mind ruminated over 
“ No, no’ ’ it protested ‘ One dawn does 
not succeed another merely to smear Iresh 
plaster* over the floor True, the English* 
mao of the factory, together with the 
rest of its abominations, are all swept 
away into oblivion like a handf^ul of 
dost,— but my Damini’ 

Many will not agree with me, I know 
Sbankaraebarya s philosophy spares no 
one All the world is tnava a trembling 
dew drop on the lotus leaf But 
tihankaracbarya u as a sunny ism “ \\ ho 
IS your wife who your son’’ v.ere 
qucstioDS he usked, without understand 
log their meaning Not being a sannyasm 
myself, I know full well that Damini is 
not a vanishing dew drop on the lotus 
leaf 

But, I nm told there are househol lers 
also, who say the same thing That may 
be They are mere householders, who 
have lost only the mistress of their house 
Their home is doubtless maya, and so 
likewise Its mistress These are their own 
handiwork, and when done with anv 
broom is good enough for sweeping their 
fragments clean aw av ^ ^ ‘ 
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I did not keep house tong enough to 
settle down as a householder, nor is mine 
the temperament of a sannyasin,— • that 
saved me So the Dammi whom 1 gained 
became neither housewife nor m»}’i 
She remained true to herself and, to the 
end, my Damim Who dares call her a 
shadow ’ 

Had I know n Damini only as mistress 
of mv hou«e, much of this would never 
have been written It is because I I new 
her in a greater, truer relation that I 
have no hesitation in putting down the 
whole truth recking nothing of what 
others may say 

Had It been my lot to live with Damini 
as others do m the every day world, the 
household routine of toilet and food and 
repose would have sufficed for me as for 
them And after Damioi s death I could 
have heaved a sigh and exclaimed with 
Shanl aracharya Variegated isthe world 
of ^ before hastening to honour 

the suggestion of some aunt or other well 
meaning elder, b} another essay at samp 
ling its variety But I had not adjus«.ed 
myself to the domestic world, like a foot 
in a comfortable old shoe From the 
very outset 1 had given up hope of happi« 
ness — no no, that is saying too much, 
I was not so non humnn as that Happi 
ness ! certainly hoped for but I did not 
arrogate to myself the right to claim it 

Why ’ Because it w is I who per 
suaded I araini to give her consent to 
our marriage Not for us was the first 
auspicious vision* m the rosy glow of 
festive lamps to the rapturous strains 
of wedding pipes We raamed in the broad 
light of day with eyes w ide open 
2 

When we went away from Lilananda 
Swamt, the time came to think of ways 
and means, as well as of a sheltering 
roof We hid all along been more ju 
danger of surfeit than of starvation, with 
the hospitality which the devotees of 
the Master pressed on us, wherever we 

• At one stage of the wedd ng ceremony a 
red screen is placed round the Br de and Br de 
groom and they are asked to look at each other 
This IS the Ausp c ous V s on 


went with him We had almost come 
to forget that to be n «householder in 
volvcs the acquiriDg, or building or at 
least the renting of a house , so accus 
tomed had we become to cast the burden 
of Its supply upon another, and to loot 
on a house as demanding from us onlv 
the duty of making oursehes thoroughly 
comfortable m it 

At length we recollected that Uncle 
Jnganiohan had bequeathed his share of 
the house to Satish Had the Will been 
left in Satish’s custody, it would bv 
this time have been wrecl^-d, lite'^a 
paper boat, on the waves of his emotion 
it happened, however, to be with me 
for 1 was the executor There were 
three conditions attached to the l>fqoe-t 
which 1 was responsible for carr\iog out 

No religious worslitp was to be per 
formed in the house The ground floor 
was to be used as a school for the 
leather dealers’ children And after 
Satish’s death the whole property was 
to be applied for the benefit of that 
community Piety was the one thing 
Uncle Jagamolmn coul 1 not tolerate 
He looked on it as more defiling even 
than worldlme«s , and probably tlie«e 
provisions which he facetiouslv referred 
to in Cngli h as ‘sanitarv precautions’, 
were lutended as a safeguard against 
the excessive piety which prevailed in 
the adjoining half of the house 

* Come along,” I said to Satish ‘ Lets 
go to your Calcutta house " 

‘ I om not quite ready for that vet,” 
Satish replied 

I did not understand him 

* There was adav,' he explained, “when 
I relied wholly on reaeon only to find 
at last that reason could not support 
the whole of life’s burden I here was 
another day, when I placed my reliance 
on emotion, only to discover it to be 
a bottomless nbyss The reason and 
the emotion, you see^ were alike mine 
Man cannot rely on himself alone I 
dare not return to town until I have 
found ray support 

* What then do you suggest ’’ I asl ed 

‘You two go on to the Calcutta 

bouse 1 would wander alone tor a 
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tim'* I «ccra to see glimpses of tlie sliore 
If I alIov^ it oat of ray sight now, 
1 mar lose it for ever ’ 

As soon ns we were by oarselees 
Dammi siid to rae ‘That will never 
do ' If he w loders about alone wbo 
IS to look after him ’ Don t you re 
member m what plight he came back, 
when he last went wanlcring’ The 
verv idea of it fills me with fear” 

Shall I tell the truth ’ This aniietv of 
Pammi s stung me like a hornet leaving 
behind the smart of anger Had not 
Satish w indered nbont for two whole 
years after Uncle a death — had that 
killed him ’ This qaeation of mine did 
not remain unaltered Rather some of 
the smart of the sting got expressed with 
it 

I know Srivilas Babu * Damim 
repl ed It takes n great deal to kill a 
man But whv should he be allowed to 
sniTeratall so long as the two of us arc 
here to prevent it ’ 

The tw o of us ' Half of that meant this 
wretched creature Snvilas It is of 
Course a law of the world that in order 
Co save "orae people from sulTenng others 
shall suffer Ml tie inhabitants of the 
earth mav be divided mto two such 
classes Damini bad found out lo wl icb 
I belonged It was a compensation 
indeed that she included herself in the 
same class 

I went and said to Satish MI rigbt 
then let us postpone our departure to 
town Wc can 8ta> for a time in that 
dilapidated bouse on the nver side I hey 
sar it is subject to ghostiv Msitations 
This will serve to keep off human 
a niters 

\nd you two ’ inquired Satish 

Like the ghosts wc shall keep in 
hiding as far a« possible 

Satish threw a nervous glance at 
Daraiui —there may have been a suggestion 
of dread in it 

Damtm clasped her hands as she said 
iffiploriDgIr I hare accepted yon as 
mj^uru Whitcter mv sins mav have 
been let them not depns e me of the right 
to «crve you 


I must confe«s th it this frenzied 
pertinncity ofbiiish s quest i" bev intl ni) 
understanding lure w is a time wlii.nI 
would bare Hu^he J to sturn the \ err iJen 
Now I had ceased to I iu„h What bntish 
was pursuing w is fire indeed no willo 
the wisp When 1 rcali«cu how its heat 
was consuming him the c Id arguments of 
Uncle hgnm di in s school refused to pass 
my bps Uf whit mail woiill it be to 
find with Hcrliert Spencer that the 
rays tc sense in ght have originated in 
9 >me ghostly superstition or that its 
message cou’d be reduced to some logical 
nbsurditv ^ U 1 we not see how Satish 
was burning — his wl b!e being nj,Iow ’ 
Satisb wns perhaj s better oil when his 
days were passing in one round ofexcitt. 
ment — singing danung serving the 
Master — the w hole of his spiritual effort 
eslinustiog it«elf m the outjut of the 
moment Now tliat le lias lapsed into 
outward quiet his spirit refu«es to be 
controlled anv longer There is now no 
question of seeking emotional satisfaction 
The inward struggle fc r realisation is «o 
treroend lus within biro that we are afraid 
to look on hi* face 

1 could remnin silent no longer 
Satish ' suggesttd don t you think 
it would be better to go to some ^rii 
who could show you the way nnd make 
your spintual progress cas er ’ 

This oulj send to annoy him * Oh 
do be quiet \isn Ic broke ont 
irntabl) I or goodness sake keep quiet I 
What does one want to make it easier 
for ’ Delusion alone is easy Trutli js 
alwavs diffcult 

But would it not be better I tried 
again if some guru were to guide vou 
along the path of 1 ruth ’ ^ 

Satish was almost beside himself 

ttilUou never understood I e nroaned 

^ Tu', ofter any Reo 

graph, eol truth ’ The Dueller u ithkSa 
only eoine to me olong my otvn true o-,.!. 

ha^fka^re^utS", 

mouth of Satisl I Cnv.uJ * 

* ''nvihi 
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faxonte disctple of Uncle Jng'imoh'vn — 
who would have threatened me with a 
big stick if I had called him Master, — I had 
actually been made by Satish to massage 
tlie legs of LiHnanda Swami And now 
not even a week has passed, but he needs 
must preach to me m this strain • How 
ever, as I dared not «mile, I maintained 
a solemn silence 

I have now understood' Satish wrcnt 
on “whv our scriptures say that it is 
better to die in one s own dharma rather 
than court the terrible fate of taking the 
dll irnia of another All else may be 
accepted as gifts, but if one s dh'trma is 
not one's own, it does not save, but kills 
I cannot gam my God as alms from any 
bod} else If I get Him at all, it shall 
be i who wm Him If I do not, even 
death is better 

I am argumentative by nature and 
could not giv e m so easily ' A poet ’ 
said I ' may get a poem from within 
himself But he who is not a poet seeds 
must take it from another ” 

"I am a poet," said Satisb, w’lthont 
bleaching 

Chat hnished the matter Icameaway 

Satish had no regular hours for meals 
or sleep There was no knowing where 
he was to be found nest His body began 
to take on the unsubstantial keenness 
of an over sharpened knife One felt this 
could not go on much longer Yet I could 
not muster up courage to interfere 
Darami, however, was utterly unable to 
bear it She was grievously incensed at 
Gods ways \'ith those who ignored 
Hun, God was powerless —was it fair thus 
to take it out of one who was helplessly 
prostrate at His feet ’ When Damini 
used to wax wroth with Lilanaoda 
Swami she knew how to bring it home 
to him Alas, she knew not how to bring 
her feelings home to God * 

Anyhow, she spared no pains m trying 
to get Satish to be regular in satisfying 
his physical needs Numberless and logeni 
ous were her contrivances to get this 
misfit creature to conform to domestic 
regulations For a considerable space, 
Satish made no overt objection to her 
endeavours But one morning he waded 


across the shallow river to the broad 
land bed along the opposite bank, aod 
there disappeared from sight 

The sun rose to the meridian it 
dually bent over td' the West, but there 
was no sign of Satish Damini waited for 
him, fasting till she could contain ber^el* 
no longer She put some food on a tr^y< 
and with it toiled through the knee deep 
water till she found herself on t^e 
sand bank 

It was a vast expanse on which not 
living creature of any kind was to be seeo 
The sun was cruel Still more so wC^ 
the glowing billows of sand, one succeed 
tag the other, like ranks of crouchiog 
sentinels guarding the emptiness As 
stood on the edge of this spreading pallofp 
where oil limits seemed to have been lost 
where no call could meet with any res 
ponse no question with any answer, 
Dammi’s heart sank within her It w®* 
as if her w orld hod been wiped away a0“ 
reduced to the dull blank of origin®! 
colorlessness One vast “No” seemed *0 
be stretched at her feet No sound, P® 
movement, no red of blood, no green 
vegetation, no blue of sky,— but only th® 
drab of sand It looked like the hplcss 
gna of some giant skull, the tongueless 
cavern of its jaws gaping with an etern®! 
petition of thirst to the unrelenting fiefX 
skies above 

While she was wondering in wh^t 
direction to proceed, the faint track of 
foot steps caught Damini’s eye TheSCi 
she pursued and went on and on, ovCJ 
the undulating surface, till they stopp^® 
at a pool on the farther side of a sand 
drift Along the moist edge of the water 
could be seen the delicate tracery of the 
claw marks of innumerable waterfowl 
Under the shade of the sand dnft sht 
Satish 

The water was the deepest of deep blue 
The fussy snipets w ere poking about ou 
its margin, bobbing their tails and flutter* 
mg their black and white wings A* 
^onae distance were a flock of wild duck 
quacking vigorously and seeming never 
to get the preening of their feathers dotio 
to their own satisfaction When Dami^ 
reached the top of the mound wbic« 
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formed one back of the pool, the ducks 
took themsel\es off m a bodj, with a 
great clamour and beating of wings 
Satish looked round and saw Damini 
“\N by are you here he cned 

“I have brought you something to 
eat,” said Damim 

“I want nothing,” said Satisb 
“It is very late—” ventured Damini 
“Nothing at all,” repeated Satisb 
. “Let me then wait a little,” suggested 
Dammi “Perhaps later on — 

“Oh, why will you — ” burst out Satish, 
but as his glance fell on Damini’s face, he 
stopped short 

Damini said nothing further Tray m 
hand she retraced her steps through the 
sand, which glared round her like the eye 
of a tiger in the dark 

Tears had always been rarer inDammi’s 
eyes than lightning flashes But when I 
saw her that evening,— seated on the floor 
herfeet stretched out before her,— she was 
weepmg When she saw me, her tears 
seemed to burst through some obstruction 
and showered forth in torrents 1 cannot 
tell what it felt like withm my breast 
1 came near and sat down on one side 
\\ hen she bad calmed herself a little 
1 inquired “Why does Satish's health 
make you so anxious 

“ What else have I to be anxious 
about She asked simply “ All the 
rest he has to think out for himself 
There I can neither understand nor help ” 
“But consider, Damini,” I said 
“ WTien man’s mind puts forth all its 
energy into one particular channel, his 
bodily needs become reduced correspoa 
diDgly That is why, in the presence of 
great joy or great sorrow, man does not 
hunger or thirst Satish's state of mind 
IS now snch, that it will do him no barm 
even if you do not look after bis 
body ” 

‘ I am a woman,” replied Damini 
" The building up of the body with our 
own body, with our life itself, is our 
dbarma It is woman’s own creation 
So when we women see the body sofier, 
our spirit refuses to be comforted ” 

“ That IS why, “ I retorted, “ those 
who are busy with things of the spirit 


seem to have no eyes for you, the 
guardians of mere bodies' 

“Haven’t they '” Damini flared up “So 
wonderful, rather, is the vision of their 
eyes, it tarns everything topsy turvy ” 

‘ Ah, woman,” said I to myself "That 
IS what fascinates yon Srivilas my boy, 
next time you take birth, take good care 
to be born in the world of topsy turvy- 
dom ” 

4 


Th wound which Satish inflicted on 
Damini, that day on the sands, had this 
result that he could not remove from his 
mind the agony he had seen in ber eyes 
During the succeeding days he had to go 
through the purgatory of showing her 
special consideration It was long since 
he had freely conversed with us Now be 
would send for Dammi and talk to ber 
The experiences and struggles through 
which he was passing were the subject of 
these talks 

Dammi bad never been «o exercised bj 
hts indifference as she now was by his 
soliatude She felt snre this could not 
last, because the cost was too much to 
pay Some day or other Satish’s atten* 
tion would be drawn to the state of the 
account, and be would discover how hi^h 
the price was then would come the 
crash The more regular Satish became 
in his meals and rest, as a good house 
holder should, the more anxious became 
Dammi the more she felt ashamed of her 
self It was almost as if she would be 
relieved to find Satish becoming rebel 
lions She seemed to be saying '« \oit 
were quite right to hold aloof Yonr 
rooc^rn for me ool, poo.jh.og 
That I caoaot bear’ - I mast,” she ao- 
peatedtoeoaelade ''makefneads 
oe.ghboara agaio, aad see ,f I ea™ 

“o' toa“ ° 

One night we were roused bv a cw/Tj 
about • Snvdas ’ DammiO 
bare beta past midnight but t 
coaid oot have taken eofnt 


: taken c 


uuve rasen count of th*. 

How he passed his nights 

bat the wa, he went on s “ 


We,h„okoraSS‘^^,^ 
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Got 

out of our respectue rooms to find S-itish 
on the Ragged pavement in front of the 
house, standing alone in the darl ness 
“ 1 have understood ' ’ he e-^claimed as he 
sav, us “1 have no more doubt« 

Damini softly went up and sat down on 
the pavement, bntisli absentlv followed 
her example and sat down too 1 also 
followed suit 

‘ If I keep going,” said Satisli, ‘ in the 
same direction along which He comes to 
me, then 1 shall only be going further and 
further aw ay from Him If I proceed in 
the opposite direction then onlv can we 
meet ' 

1 Silently gazed at his flaming eyes 
As a geometrical truth what he said was 
right enough But what in the world 
was It all about ^ 

” He loves form ” Sati«h went on ‘ so 
He is cootinuallv descending towards 
form We cannot live by form alone so we 
must move on towards His formlessness 
He is free, so fits play is within bonds 
We are bound, so we find our joy in 
freedom All our sorrow is, because we 
cannot understand tins ’ 

^\e kept as silent as the stars 

Do you not understand Damim ’ 
pursued Satish He who sings proceeds 
from his joy to the tune he who hears, 
from the tune to jov One comes from 
freedom into bondage, the other goes from 
bondage into freedom only thus can they 
have their communion He sings and we 
bear He ties the bonds as He sings to us 
we untie them as we hear Him 

1 cannot say whether Dammi under 
stood "^atish s words hut she under 
stood Satish With her hands folded on 
her lap she kept quite still 

1 was hearing His song through the 
night ’ Satish went on * till in a flash the 
whole thing became clear to me Then I 
could not keep it to myself and called out 
to you All this time 1 had been trying 
to fashion Him to suit myself and so was 
depnved — 0 Desolator * Breal er of ties ’ 
Let me be shattered to pieces witlnn you 
again and again for ever and ever Bonds 
are not for me that is wliv I can hold on 
to no bond for long Bonds are yours 
and so arc jou kept etcrmllv bound to 


creation Plav on then, with oiir forms 
and let me take mv plunge into yonr 
formlessness — 0 Lternal, you are miae, 
mine, mine — ' With this cry Satish de- 
parted into the night towards the nver 

After that night, Satish lapsed back 
into his old ways, forgetful of all claims of 
rest or nounshm'nt Vs to when his mind 
would rise into the light of ecstasy, or 
lapse into the depths of gloom v\e 
could mal e no guess May God help her# 
who has taken on herself the burden of 
1 eeping such a creature w ithin the w hole 
someness of worldly habit 
5 

It had been stiflmglv oppressive tlje 
whole dav In the night a great storm 
hurst on us We had our several rooms 
along a verandah m which a light used 
to be kept burning all night Tb^t 
was now blown out The river was 
lashed into foaming waves, and a flood 
of ram burst forth from the clouds The 
splashing of the wavesdown below and the 
dashing of the torrents from above plared 
the cymbals m this chaotic revel of the 
gods Nothing could be seen of the 
deafening movetnent^ which resounded 
within the depths of the darkness and 
made the sky, hi e a blind child break 
into shivers of fright Out of the 
bamboo thickets pierced a scream as of 
some bereaved giantess From the mangQ 
groves burst the cracking and crashing 
of breaking timber The nver side echoed 
with the deep thuds of the falling masses; 
of the crumbling banks Through the 
bare ribs of our dilapidated house the 
leen blasts howled and howled hkc 
infuriated bea'^ts 

1 n such a night the fastenings of the 
human mind are shaken loose The 
storm gains entry and plays havoc 
within scattering into disorder its well 
arranged furniture of convention, tossing 
about its curtains of decorous restraint 
m disturbing reiealment 1 could not 
sleep But what can I write of the 
thoughts which assailed mv sleepless 
brain ’ They do not concern this story 

"ho IS that ’ 1 heardSatishcry out 
all of a sudden in the darJ ness 
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“ It is I,— Damini,” came the reph my bed. Farther sleep wag impossible 
*' Your windows are open and the ram is that mgbt 

streaming in I have come to close The next morning, what a Damini 
them" xcas this who met ray gaze’ The demon 

As she was doing this she found Satish dance of last night’s storm seemed to ha\ e 
had got out of his bed He seemed to left all its ravages on this one forlorn girl 
stand and hesitate, just for a moment. Though I knew nothing of what had 
and then he went out ot the room happened, I felt bitterly angry with Satish. 

Damini went hack to her own room "Snvilas Baba ’’ said Earaini "Will 
and sat long on the threshold No one yon take me on to Calcutta’ ' 
returned The fury of the wind went on I could guess all tfiat these words 
increasing m violence meant for her, so I asked no questions 

Damini could sit quiet no longer She But, in the midst of the torture wnthm 
also left the house It was hardly me, I felt the balm of consolation It was 
possible to keep on one's feet in the well that Dammi should take herself away 
storm I be sentinels of the revcllmg gods from here Repeated buffetting against 
seemed to b*. scolding Damini and re- the rock could only end in the vessel 
peatedly thrusting her back I he ram being broken up 

made desperate attempts to pervade At parting, Damini made her obeisance 
every nook andcranny of thesky— if only to Satish, saying "1 have gncvously 
Damini could give outlet to her agony in stoned at your feet May I hope for 
just such a world drowning flood ' pardon’" 

A flash rent the sky from end to end Satish with his eyes fixed on the ground 
with ternfic tearing thunder It revealed replied “1 also have sinned Let me 
Satish standing on the river brink With first purge mv *m away and then will I 
a supreme effort fiamini reached him in claim forgiveness " 

one tempestuous rush outvying the wind It became clear to me, on our way to 
fabe fell prone at his feet ‘be shriek of Calcutta what devastating fire had all 
the storm was overcome by her cry ‘At along been raging within Dammt I was 
your feet I swear I had no tbonght of so scorched by its heat that 1 could not 
sm against your God’ \\by punish me restrain myself from breaking out in 
thus’” reviIemeDt of tsatish 

Satish stood silent Danwoi stopped me fren^iedly “Don’t 

“Thrust me into the river with your you dare talk so in my presence’ ’ she 

feet, if you w ould be nd of me But return exclnimed Little do you know of what 

you must'" he saved me from' \oucan only <see my 

bacish came back As he re entered the sorrow Had you no eyes for the sorrow 
house he «aid “My need for Him whom he has been through in order to save me’ 
I seek IS immense, — so ahsolatelj, that I The hideous thing tried to destroy the 

have no need lor anvthing else at all Beantilul and got well kicked for its 

Damini have pity on me and leave me to pains — iserve it right berve it right ' ’’ 

Him " Damim began to beat her breast violentlv 

After a space of silence Damini said with her clenched hands I had to hold 
“I will ” them back by mam force 

\Mien we arrived m the evenin«' I kft 
IKmim at her aunt's and went over to a 
1 knew nothing of this at the time, but lodging house, where I used to be well 
heard it all from Damini, afterwards So known My old acquaintances started 
when I saw through my open door, the sight of me “Have you been ill^“ 
two returning figures pass along the they cried 

verandah to their rooms, the desolation By next morning’s post I ernf a i ** 
of ray lot fell heavy on mv heart and took from Damini “Take me attm 
me by the throat I struggled Up from -wrote "There is no room for me^ 
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It appearca that her aunt would not 
have her Scandal about us was all o\tr 
the tov\n The Poojah numbers of the 
weehly newspapers had come out shortly 
after we had gi\en up Lilananda Suami 
The instruments for our execution had 
been hept sharpened The carnage turned 
outto be worthy of the occasion In our 
sbastrns the sacrifice of she animals is 
prohibited But, in the case of modem 
human sacrifice, a woman victim seems 
to add to the zest of the performers The 
mention of Damini’s name was skilfully 
avoided But no less was the skill which 
did away with all doubt as to the inten- 
tion Anyhow, it had resulted in this 
shnnkage of room in the house of Damini’s 
distant aunt 

Darami had lost her parents out 1 
had an idea, that one of her brothers was 
living I a«ked Damim for his address, 
but she shook her head saying they were 
too poor The fact was, Damim did not 
care to place her brother m an awkw-ard 
position What if he also came to say 

there was no room’ r , j * 

“Where will you stay, then’” I had to 

inquire . ^ _ , 

“I will go back to Lilananda Swami 
I could not trust myself to «ipeak for 
a time,— I was so overcome Was this, 
then, the last cruel trick which Fate had 
held in reserve ’ . i a., i 

“Will the Swami take you back ' 1 
asked at length 
“Gladly 

Uamini understood men Seel mongers 
rejoice more m catching adherents, than 
m gaming truths Dammi was quite 
right There would be no dearth of room 
for her at Lilananda’s, but— 

“Damim, ’ I said, just at this juncture 
“There IS another way If you promise 
not to be angry, I will mention it ’ 

“Tell me,” said Dammi 
“Ifit is at all possible for you to think 
of marrying a creature, snch as I am — ’ 
“What are you saymg, Snvilas Babu ’ ’ 
interrupted Damim “Are you mad 

“Suppose I am,” said I "One can 
sometimes solve insoluble problems by 
becoming mad Madness is like the wish- 
ing carpet of the Arabian Nights It can 


waft one over the thousand petty consi 
derations which obstruct the every-day 
world ” 

“What do you cal! petty considera 
tions’” 

“Such as \\ hat will people think — 
What will happen m the future ’— and so 
on, and so forth ” 

“And what about the vital considera 
tioos’” , , 

“What do you call vital ’” I asked in 
my turn 

“Such as, for instance What will be 
your fate, if you marry a creature like 
me’” said Damim 

“If that be a vital consideration, I am 
reassured For 1 cannot possibly be m 
a worse plight than now Any movement 
of my prostrate destinv, even though it 
be a turning over to the other side, cannot 
but be a sign of improvement ” 
of course I could not believe that 
telepathic news of my state of mind bad 
never reached Damim Such 
however, had not, so far, come under the 
bead of ‘Important’— at least it had not 
called for any notice to be taken Now 
action was definitely demanded of her 
Damim was lost m silent thought 
“Daroini,” I said “I am only one ot 
the very ordinary sort of men,— even less, 
for 1 am of no account m the world 
marry me, or not to marry me, cannot 
make enough difference to be worth a'* 
this thought ” , 

Tears glistened in Damim’s eyes “Had 
you been an ordinary man, it would not 
have cost me a moment’s hesitation, 
she said 

After another long silence, DamiQi 
murmured “You know what I am ” ^ 
“You also know what I am,” ^ 
rejoined 

Thus was the proposal mooted, relymg 
more on things unspoken than on what 
was said 


Those who, in the old days, had 
under the spell of my English speeches bad 
mostly shaken off" their fascination duno? 
my absence, except only Naren, who 
still looked on me as one of the rarest 
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products of the age \ house belonging 
to him was temporan'j vicant lo this 
we took shelter 

It seemed at first that raj proposal 
would never be rescued from the ditch of 
silence, mto which it had lumbered at 
the very start or at all events that it 
would require any araouat of discussion 
and repair work before it could be hauled 
back on the high road of yes or no 
But mans mind was evidently created 
to raise a laugh against mental science 
with its sudd'n practical jol es la the 
spring which now came upon us tl e 
Creator s joyous laughter rang through 
and through this hired dwelling of ours 
All this while Damini never had the 
time to notice that I w as anybody at all 
or it may be that the dazzUug 1 ght from 
a different quarter had kept her blinded 
Sow that her world had shrunk around 
her it w as reduced to me alone So she 
had so help bat to lool on me with seeing 
eyes Perhaps it was the kindness of my 
fate which contrived that this should be 
her first sight of me 

By river and h 11 and sea shore have 1 
wandered along with Damini as one of 
Lilananda s kictan party setting the 
atmosphere on fire with passionate song 
to the beat of drum and cymbal Great 
sparks of emotion were set free as we 
rang the changes on the text of the 
\ aishnava poet The noose of lore hath 
bound my leart to th\ feet 'iet the 
curtain which hid me from Daiaioi was 
not burnt aw ay 

But what was it that happened in this 
Calcutta lane’ 1 he dingy hou«cs crowd 
mg upon one another blossomed out 
like flowers of paradise ^erlly God 
■vouchsafed to us a miracle Out of this 
bnck and mortar he fashioned a harp- 
string to voice forth His melody And 
with His wand He touched me the least 
of men and made me all in a moment 


that ‘you of mine and this ‘you of mine 
there was a veil of stupor I salute nn 
master again ard again for it is he w bo 
dispelled it 

Damim I said Do not keep jour 
gaz“on me like tha»- Before when you 
made the discovery that this creation of 
God Is not beautiful I was able to bear 
it but it will be difficult to do so 
non 

I am making the discovery she 
replied that this creation of God has its 
beauty 

\our name will go down in history 
I exclaimed The planting of the esplor 
ersflagon the South Pole heights was 
child 3 play to this discover) of vours 
Difficult IS not the word for it \ou 
will bare achieved the lmpo^slb!e 

I had never real sed before how short 
our spring month of Pbalgnn is It has 
only thirty days and each of the davs is 
not a minute more than twenty four 
hours With the infinite time which God 
has at his disposal such parsimonv I 
fa led to understand 

This mad freak that you are beat 
on — said Damin what will your 
people have to say to it ’’ 

My people are my best friends So 
they ar* sure to turn me out of their 
boose 

What nest ’ 

Next it will be for you and me to 
build up a home fresh from the very 
foundations That will be our own special 
creation 

You must also fashion afresh the 
mistress of your house from the very 
beg nntog May she also be your creation 
with no trace left of her old battered 
condition ' 

We fixed a lay in the following month 
for the wedding Damini insisted that 
Satish should be brought over 
What for’ I asked 


wonderful He must give tne away 

When the curtain is there the sepa Where the madcap was wandenne I 
ration is infinite when it is lifted the was not sure I had written ‘•ev^al 
distance can be crossed in the twinkhng letters but with no reply He could 
of an eye So it took no time at all I hardly have given ud thnf i, i. j 
wa. I a draaa. aa.d Daa.,., It ho.,/ other/,,. h 

wanted this shock to wake me Between been returned as undelivered The chants 
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were, that he had not the time to be 
opening and reading letters 

“Uamini,” said I, “you must come 
with me and invite him personally This 
is not a case for sending a formal in\i- 
tation letter I could have gone by myself, 
but my courage is not equal to it For all 
we knou, he may be on the other side of 
the river, superintending the preening of 
the ducks’ feathers To follow him there 
IS a desperate \enture of which you alone 
are capable’" 

Damini smiled ‘ Did 1 not swear I 
would never pursue him there again 

“You swore you would not go to him 
with food any more That does not 
cover your going over to invite him to a 
repastl" 

8 

This time everything passed olT 
smoothly We each took batisb b\ one 
hand, and brought him along with 
us, back to Calcutta He was as pleased 
as a child receiving a pair of new dolls ' 
Our idea bad been to ha\e a quiet 
wedding But Satish would have none of 
that Moreover, there were the Musalman 
friends of uncle Jagamolmn When they 
heard the news, they were so evtrata 
gantly jubilant,— the neighbours must 
have thought it was for the Amir of 
Kabul, or the Nizam of Hyderabad at 
the very least But the height of revelry 
was reached by the newspapers m a very 
orgy of calumny Oac hearts, f/oweier, 
were too full to harbour any resentment 
We were quite willing to allow the 
blood thirstmcbs of the readers to he 
sati‘?6ed, and the pockets of the pro 
pnetors to be filled — ^long with our 
.blessings to boot 

* Come and occupy my house, Visn 
old fellow, ” said Satish 

“Come with us, too,’ I added 'Let 
us set to work together, over again ” 

‘ No, thank you,” said Satish “My 
work IS elsewhere ’’ 

“You won't be allowed to go, till yon 
have assisted at our house warming,” 
insisted Damini 

This function was not going to be a 
crowded affair, batisb being the only 


guest ilutitwasall very well for him 
to say “Come and occupy my house' 
That had already been done by his father, 
Ilanmohan, — notdirectlj, but through a 
tenant Hanmolinn would have entered 
into possession himself , but his worldly 
and otherworldly advisers warned him 
that it was best not to risk it, — a Musal 
man ha\ing died there of the plague 
Of course the tenant, to whom it was 
offered, ran the same spintual and phy 
sical risks, but then w hy need he be told ’ 
How we got the house out of Han 
mohan’s clutches is a long story The 
Musalman leather dealers were our chief 
allies When they got to know of the 
contents of the Will, we found further 
legal steps to be superfluous ' 

The allowance, which I had all along 
been getting from home, was now stopped 
It was all the more of a joy to us to 
iindertnl e together the toil of setting up 
bouse without outside assistance With 
the seal of Fremchand koyeband, it was 
not difficult for me to secure a professor 
ship I was able to supplement my 
income by publishing notes on the pres 
enbed tevt bool s, which were eagerly 
availed of ns patent nostrums for passing 
examinations 1 need not have done so 
much, for our ow n wants were few But 
Damini insisted that Satish should not 
have to worry about his own living while 
we were here to pre\cnt it 

There w as another thing, about which 
Oammi did not say a word, and which, 
therefore I had to attend to secretlj 
That was the education of her brother's 
son and the marriage of his daughter — 
both matters beyond the means of her 
brother himself His house was barred 
to us hut pecuniary assistance has no 
caste to stand in the way of its acceptance 
Moreover, acceptance did not necessarily 
involve acknowledgment So I bad to 
add the sub editorship of a newspaper to 
my other occupations 

Without consulting Damini, I engaged 
a cook and two servants Without 
consulting me, Uamioi sent them packing 
the verj?’ next dav When I objected, she 
made me conscious how ill judged w as my 
attempted consideration for her “If f 
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am not allo^\ed,'’ she said, "lo do tm 
share of work, v.hile you are slaving 
avkay, where am 1 to bide mj shame ’ ’ 

My work outside and Uamini’s work 
at home flowed on together like the 
confluent Ganges and Jumna Dammi 
also began to teach sewing to the leather 
dealers’ little girls She was determined^ 
not to take defeat at my hands I am 
not enough of a poet to sing how this 
Calcutta bouse of ours became Bnndaban 
itself, our labours the flute strains which 
kept it enraptured All I can say is, 
that our days did not drag, neither did 
they merelv pass b},— they positively 
danced along 

One more springtime came and went , 
but never another 

Ever since her return from the cave 
temple, Damini had suffered from a pain 
in her breast, of which, boweier, she then 
told no one This suddenly took a turn 
for the worse and when I asked her 
about it she said ‘'This is my secret 
wealth, mv touchstone With it as 


dower, 1 was able to come to you i Ise, 
I would not have been worthy ” 

The doctors, each of them, had a 
diflerent name for the malady Neither 
did they agree in their prescriptions 
When my little hoard of gold was blown 
away between the cross fire of the 
doctors' fees nnd the chemists' bills, the 
chapter of medicament cime to an end, 
and change of air was advised As a 
matter of fact, nothing else of changeable 
value was left to us except air 

"Take me to the place from which I 
brought the pain," said Dammi "It has 
no dearth of air." 

When the month of Magb ended with 
its full moon, and Fbalgun began, while 
the sea heaved and sobbed with the wail 
of Its lonely eternity , Dammi, taking the 
dust of my feet, bade farewell to with 
the words 

"I ba\e not had enough of you May 
you be mine agam m our next birth ’ 

Tue Esd 
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Bl Miss SCETA ClIATTERjEC 


T IIC hot anil suite} cvenin}, uas drawing 
lo a close It uas still insufferably 
x\arm and the leaves of the goavi tree 
which stood by the house were unstirred by 
a single whiff of air and looked like the 
creation of a painter s brush so molionless 
they were 

The house stood at the extreme end of a 
small town of the United Provinces but one 
look safheed to tell that the inhabitants came 
from Bengal On the small verandah m 
front two children sat p1a)ing One was 
about five, years of age another about three 
The el ler was clad in a dirty and ragged 
cloth which ill became hi-t beautiful and tair 

* The annoal festival in Upper Inda tocelebrate 
Ihe lie I ed hero Ram s v dory over the Rakslias fc cig 
Ravan of Lanka or Ceylon 


appearance The younger was not good 
looking at all But he was dressed in a frock 
of gaudy pink silk profusely decorated with 
black lace whose pristine glory had become 
somewhat tarnished through constant contact 
with the oily body of the child 

A voice cried out shrilly from the inner 
apartments Sheolal why don t you bring 
in baby here? I have been shrieking for 
about half an hour, are >ou deaf that you 
cannot hear ? 

Being thus addressed in atrocious Hindu- 
slam theboy servant Sheolal had reluctantly 

to come down from the guava tree where T 

had been hunting for edible fruits The voicp 
acted like a storm signal and with two haff 
ripe guavas In his hand he nicked itn ik 
rebellious child and proceeded to enter tbl 
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house The elder one followed \olantinh, 
having been tbu«i depn\ed of his playmate 

As soon as he had reached the kitchen 
the child wriggled himself free of his 
servant s arms and tumbled upon the back of 
the lad^ who was busy cooking there He 
scented something extra good and so at once 
tried to secure a share The eld“r child too 
after a bit of hevilntion came and stood 
behind 

The mistress of the house tn“d to shake 
oft the greed} child and cried out impatienlh 
Now get down, it is too hot and 1 cannot 
endure it Here take this 

But the gift which her outstretched arm 
offered did not reach the proper quarter 
Before the smaller chila could get off her back 
and take if the eager hand of the elder had 
already grabbed it and bitten a large piece off 
And then the fat was in the fire 

The shrill cries of the defrauded chila 
filled tile room The nu'tress of the house 
sprang up in a tearing rage and cried out 
You burnt faced child how dare )ou snatch 
things off the hands of my own child ? \ou 
beggar we have spoilt jou too much with 
this she dealt him two o three blovs with 
the hot frung iron 

But this child too had a mother \s 
soon as she heard her child cramg she arrived 
on the «cene She was the widowed cousin 
of the master of the house and this was her 
only child She snatched up the child m her 
arms and «aidsiiarpl) \Vh\ how i tin 
sislcr ? You too are a mother then how 
could \ou beat this child «!o unmerciful!)? 
what if he had taken a sweetmeat ? 

Tile quarrel promi ed to be a good one 
but it ended untimel) Mohinec was onl) a 
cousin and a poor dependant moreover So 
of course she had to gne up soon andresorred 
to tear The rest of tl e Tamil) soon 
gathered an 1 after a period of fierce abuse 
and heated words a)] agreed thatreverin 
iheir livcb had they come across ^uch *i piece 
of wickedness as that Dulal sen of Mohinee 
and to think that Mohinec hould take the 
part of that bo\ of herb and quarrel with her 
pro ectress ' flero was ingratitude if vou 
like ! 

Mohmee ha 1 to retire discomfited from 
the scene After dealing ou' two or three 
smart slaps on the Ixick of Dula! who was the 
centre of the strife and cause of all her 
bufferings, she flung herself down on the 
damp floor of her room and began to weep 


Dulal was now in a fix To snatch things 
off from other pe sons hands and to eat them 
avas all right And if in consequence he 
received blows with heated iron implements 
he minded them ten little To beat the 
weak and to be beaten b) the strong came 
quite natural to him and if one was the party 
beaten a bit of howling cleared the sk} 
tgain and one need not think more about it 
But it was too hard for his child s heart to 
bear the silent anger and indifference of the 
whole household He did not mind the 
beating at all but wh\ did not the) speak to 
him? He wandered about disconsolately 
all over the house and at last came and stood 
h) hi> mothers door His face wore a 
depressed look But lus mother also took no 
notice of him He stood there for a long 
time then moved off slow]) He had to pass 
a sohtar) evening while sorrow took gradual 
po»ession of Ins little heart Even when he 
went to sleep his troubles had no ending 
On other nights he used to clasp Ins mother 
tight »n his arms and so fall a«leep on the 
poor bed hut to night his mother pushed 
awiv his hand and said Get away from 
me joii wretched child Why must jxiu be 
so greed) )ou beggar s brat ? What insults 
had I not to suffer for jour sake ? 

Ever) morning the )OUngcst child was 
sent out for an airing in a perambulator 
The child s mother washed him and dressed 
him in fine clot! es and Shcolal brought out 
the perambulator and took aw a) the child 
Dulal sometimes accompanied them on foot 
but mote often he did not He uSuallv sat 
b) lus mother while 'she cut up the vegetables 
with the knife and he played nilh ths 
potatoes But to dav he was angry with his 
mother W h) should ever) one treat bun so 
unkind!) ? He had only taken a bd of aswect 
meal He loo would no more •speak to 
mother let her remain silent Dulal vvoufd 
go awa) to tlie old man who sat bv the ruined 
temple selling sweets and he would not come 
back anv more no never Tfieo’dman was 
verv good he a]ua)s gave Duhl siveet thing 
to cal and never asked for a pice But the 
place vvasverv far off howto reach it? He 
did not know the road well Sheola) too 
had started long ago otherwise Dulal could 
have followed him easil) But no matter 
Sheola} would go again »n the evening and 
then Dulal would follow him unseen and so 
go away from these bad people He would 
«it bv the side of theold man and help him 
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sell sweels Would net that be great fan ? chief religious fcstnal In Bengal ^ 

Let Ser sit alone he did noNrant her heard the music 

i.ei moiner su worship of the goddess Darga The upper 

""^Threxemng came apace Dalai ran prosmees, too do not remain behindhand 

home in a hurry® scarcelj hn.shing hi. play Old and joung look 

„ .,1, <r..rdpnpr’fi ho% Sheolal mieht have celebration of Ramleela It seems as if, their 

god Ramchandra real!) doescomt down irom 


alreadv gone He could see no signs of the 
perambulator or of Sbeolal Dalai ran along 
the road expecting to see him in front e\ery 
moment He went on and on The last 
rajs of the setting sun were then filtering 
through the thick lca\es of the wayside 
trees A single ekka would now and then 
Jingle past, or a passenger pasa singing cn 
But where had Sheolal gone with babys 
perambulator? But was not thi=. the waj 
which led to the ruined temple ’ Dula! turned 
into It with great glee He would soon 
reach his old friend and then farewell to 
sorrows and cates 

As soon as it became dark Sheolal came 
back wheeling the carnage The child in it 
was drooping with sleep Mohinee ran out 
anxiouslj Sheolal, where is Dulal? she 
asked 

, Sheolal was dragging the heavy peram 
bulator up the verandah aod he replied m 
his imperfect Bengali I dont know aunt 
I have not seen him 

The house was thoroughly searched the 
usual haunts of Dulai were all visited but in 
vain Sheolal even went to the length of di» 
regarding the frowns of his mistress Dis 
tressed at the sight of the poor widow s tears 
he went and looked up and down all the 
neighbouring streets But no Dulal any 
where The master of the house heard 
nothing of his nephew s disappearance that 
moht, because his wife thought it foolish to 
trouble him after his day s work 

But on the next morning the foolish 
Mohinee could no more be restrained Her 
weeping and wailing disturbed the whole 
household The police were informed 
Mohinee offered twentj rupees as a reward — 
it was all that she possessed— to anyone 
who would find Dulal for her But none turned 
up to claim It But the days passed on 
Time regards not soirow or joy So six 
jears went past 

11 

The deep joy which throbs through the 
heart of autumn constantly reminds man of 
the source of all joys So this is the season 
.in which every part of the country holds its 


his celestial abode to dwell for a few davs 
with lus devout worshippers. Fhej see again 
enacted those scenes which first had taken 
place m a forgotten age m the magnificent 
capital of King Dasaratha in the green 
forest glades of Panchabati, and m the city of 
Lanka overcast with the grim shadow of 
death 

Todaj the big procession of Ramleela 
was to parade the streets of the citj 
Groups of children dressed in gay attire went 
about m every direction accompanied by 
servant* \ thousand rainbows seem to have 
appeared together on the streets In these 
parts of India there must be found a coloured 
cap for the little boy and a coloured scarf for 
the little maid even if jou don t find anything 
else The road along which the procession 
was to pass was full to overflowing The 
noise wvs enough to tear down the very 
heavens The large buddings on both sides 
of the road were gailv decorated and eager 
black eyes darted through every door and 
window every chink and crevice The sight 
seers though come to pav their respects to 
the ancient ages were jet full) alive to the 
demands of tl e present one The stalls of 
the sweetmeat sellers the betel leaf venders 
and sherbet sellers looked like beehives from 
the number of eager customers More enter 
prising traders were hawking about their 
dainty merchandise shouting in stentorian 
voices to attract attention A large house 
stood on the left side of the street and all 
Its verandahs terraces and cornices were 
crowded with Bengalis The children were 
playing and shouting on the wide verandah 
in front Some five or six girls sat immovable 
amidst thu joyous clamour their young faces 
unnaturallj grave and their braided hair 
covered with gold lace They were not more 
than ten or twelve years of age but they 
already thought themselves too old to plav"^ 
The inner apartments, loo were full of lad v 
^ests Whether they had a good sight of 
the p-ocession or not mattered little to them 
the joy of getting out of their homes for once 
enough Uughter. jokes, and criticism 
o[ <»= .nolh^rs n=,v d,e„ .nd 
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flowed unrestrained Malicious remarls 
about one another s manners and conduct 
too were not wanting The ladies of the 
household could not sit and enjoy their 
tempting conversation they had to go about 
serving refreshments to the gU“Sts mostly 
uninvited The green fields of Bengal and 
the ]0)0us autumnal festival were faraway 
but man cannot live without jo\ so these 
exile*^ were trjing their best to male the 
festival of this province their own 

The ladies had small hopes of seeing the 
procession so they contented themselves with 
talking But the others were visibly getting 
impatient There was no sign whatever of 
the procession and meanwhile the dust and 
heat were stifling them 

But what was that? The expectant 
crow d heaved a sigii of relief The procession 
must be reallv coming this time The sounds 
of music drew nearer and nearer and shouts 
proclaiming the victory of Ramchandra grew 
louder every moment 

First appeared a band of horsemen The 
sunlight flashed like fire upon their dress of 
rich brocade and on the caparisons of the 
horses, profusely decorated with gold work 
These were the heralds of the procession 
the mere sight of them chased away all 
fatigue and impatience and an immense 
shout went up from the populace \ ictory 
to the Lord Kamchandra 

The mam body of the procession nov 
swung into sight It was a huge concourse 
of elephants horses, chariots and richly 
dressed attendants These carried flags of 
various colours and sizes some of them were 
small and worked with gold thread others 
were huge banners of dark coloured cloth 
gaily streaming in the breeze Some also 
earned long rods of silver Four or five 
white stallions were seen very gaudil> 
caparisoned walking in the procession with 
their beautiful heads proudly held high as if 
conscious of their importance They bad no 
riders on their backs The elephants had 
howdahs of gold and silver and caparisons of 
red and velvet hung down their backs The} 
carried the gods and goddesses and went on 
their stately way without pa} mg any 
ittenlion to an}thing ! ach carried on its 
back one celestial couple Shiva and Durga 
\ ishnu and I akshmi or Indra and Ins queenlv 
consort The crowd bowed ilown to each 
with folded hands To them the} were real 
gods and goddesses 


Suddenly a ludicrous strain min_,led in 
this stream of pious fervour The undulating 
motion of tie elephant caused the wig of 
false hair to fly off the head of the charming 
queen of heaven disclosing the shaved head 
beneath She hastened to cover her shame 
by drawing a veil over her liead 

But there were others too taking part in 
the stately pageant who did not properly 
belong either to the kamayana or to anv of 
the Furanas A girl wis seen riding n 
spirited horse She earned a drawn sword 
in her hand and had a bow and quiver slung 
on her shapely siioulder She was meant to 
represent the heroic Queen of Jhansi v\ho 
died defending her kingdom 

Clowns too appeared in numbers The 
small children gaped m dismay and wonder 
'll their frightful appearances The elephant 
carr}mg Ram Lakshman and Seeta were to 
come last All looked expectantly in that 
direction 

The procession now became thin and 
straggling The elephants and horses no 
longer crowded upon one another s heels A 
tree made of silver was borne past Ironi 
each of its branches hung a splendidlv 
dresseil nymph When all eyes wcreturnel 
to it with wonder ilie elephant of Ktnv 
heaved into sig^ht Vj,am the shout went up 
from countless throats, \ ictory to the great 
god Ram' Ml began to bow down with 
folded hands to the beautiful youths seated 
on the elephant Flowers showered down 
upon them like ram from llie roofs and 
balconies of the houses and were thrown up 
to them from the bystanders The monkev 
god ffanuman the chief votary of Ram also 
came in for a share of the shouts and flowers 
of the populace The procession thus came 
to an end and the crowd now began to stream 
towards the field where scenes representing 
the abduction of Seeta and the burning of 
Lanka were to be enacted 

At one end of the large field a number of 
houses had been set up built of bamboo 
frames and covered with coloured paper 
This was intended to represent the cit} of 
Lanka On the other side was set up the 
forest of Fanchabiti burpanakha the 
demon princess and Jatayu the king of 
birds were waiting in the forest but the 
band of Rakshises could not yet be seen 
Here too, was the same immense crowd and 
the same tremendous clamour The purdali 
ladies 1 ad appeared m closely sliut up * 
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carriages, to ^\lt^ess the festivities The 
horses had been taken off, the children 
hoisted up on the roof of the carnages, while 
the fair occupants of the carriages tried to 
satisfy their curiosity b\ looking oser one 
another's head through the partially opened 
shutters of the windows 

The play had begun People could not 
clearly see the abduction of Seeta, but 
immediateK after, they caught sight of an 
immense bird, made of wood which gate 
furious chase to Raa an the king of demons 
and struck him repeated blowa on the head 
with a pair of beaks made of bamboo Rut 
alas a few minutes after, the sword of Rasan 
cleft off his head which rolled down to the 
ground The forest of Panchabati stood 
desolate and deserted, while the king of the 
demons fled away taking its presiding 
goddess 

Then began the burning of Lanka The 
energy and enthusiasm of Hanuman the great 
monkey, knew no bounds He flourished his 
immense fail and soon had the whole city of 
Lanka m flames The architects had conceal 
ed a large number of rockets bombs and 
crackers within the bamboo frameworks 
These now went off with awful noise The 
glare of the flames the noise of the fireworks 
and the shouts of the populace made the 
scenes quite realistic 

The affair now came to an end Ram and 
Lakshman had now to retire from the scene 
on their elephant. Their attendants made 


way for them through the thick crowd with 
the help of their sticks and succeeded m 
bringing them close to the elephant It had 
not been brought in amongst the crowd for 
fear of accidents, but had been kept outside 
The shower of flowers again began and shouts 
rent the air once more 

But suddenly something strange occurred 
in front The crowd began to shower abuses 
upon someone A tussle ensued , some one 
was trying to force a way to the divine pair, 
but the attendants would not allow U 
Terrible shrieks rent the air , someone was 
Hghtiug a way to Ram 

SoddenU a Bengali woman, dressed id the 
white garments of a widow, tore herself from 
the detaining hands of the crowd and flung 
herself before Ram ‘Oh my darling oh mv 
Dulal 'sheened and clasped the bejewelled 
form of the youthful Ram to her breast 

Fora moment amazement robbed the crowd 
of speech and motion The neat moment 
the attendants of Ram roughly pushed her 
back The face of the young boy the object 
of worship to so many thousands expressed 
marks of deep disgust He hastily wa\ed to 
the elephant and mounted up 

Viclorv to Lord Ram ' ’ cried the crowd 
and the huge elephant passed slowly out 
of It 

His mother had once pushed Dulal away 
from her And Dulal now pushed her away 
from him more completely 


B\ Dr Si diiimiih Bosr, ai a , rb n LrCTirCR i\ thf DFrvRTvinNT 
or Poi iTic VL SciFNcr, Statp Umv ERMTa OF low V 


F or the first lime in the history of the 
Univeriitv of Calcutta, an American 
has h*cn chosen is the next Tagore 
Lecturer of International Law The name 
of this savant is Dr James AA Garner 

He IS a man of international fame As 
the head of the Department of Political 
Science at the State University of Illinois for 

the past seventeen or eighteen years he has 

ranked among the foremost political thinkers. 


of this continent During the year ig’i he 
was exchange professor in the universities of 
trance lecturing m the University of Paris 
and nine of the provincial universities. He 
also lectured in the Universities of Brussels 
Ghent and Cambridge His lectures in the 
I.mcl.un,i=,s,t,e, ha,e been pnblished at 
Pans under the title /*« ,t 

Recently ProfesnJ 

. Garner has been elected a Fell™ „f 
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Ro\al Histoncil Society of Enghnil 

The fact that he is going to Cilculli next 
fall ins won the kindl) expressions of opi 
nion from the students of jjolilical nence all 
o\cr thtf United Stitcs Indn neetl x 
scholar of hts proportions 

Dr Garner is i s un<l polilieil thinker x 
deep historical philosopher His s\mpxthies 
as the writer Can recall wlen he m I is 
undergraduate da\su«t i to attend Prof* 'sor 



Dr James W C m^mr 

Garner s lecturers at Illinois are democratic 
He despises moral toryism He is a born 
liberal and progressive He is in norld 
politics an optimist whose American entliu 
siasm is tempered bj his practical wisdom 
and tactful ability lie i* lioiveicr a man of 
strong convictions — and what is more*— he has 
to the full the courage of those convictions 
Professor Garner has made many valuable 


contributions to llie enrichment of historical 
and political studies He has published more 
than two hundre 1 articles on political and 
legal (jucsltons m American and Furopean 
scicntiftr |ourmI« and in igio msedi 

tor in chief of TVir ’Journal of Arrertcan 
Soact} of CnmnaJ Ln i and Crminolo^) 
He has also contributed various articles to 
V^*p fnternational Fnc^clopaedta, Fncych 
paedia Amenea ill and l\ o. encyclopaedia ej 
American Goierument He is the author of 
a long list of hooks among them History 
of the Ur ltd States in four volume-* (n 
collaboration with Senator Henry Cabot 
lodge Goxernment of the United Statts 
tt troiuction to Political ^cteuce, and Inter 
national I a D and the ^Forld liar in two 
voluncs Ur ik I c is the translator from 
tl c I f ueb of Hri sail 1 s History of t reach 
Pit/hefac In ly.i he published through 
111 Indun firn) in Calcutta a book entitled 
Cl tl Go trnnient for Indian Students (u> 
CO operation with bir William Marris Govef 
nor designate of Assam ) 

Though a scholar by instinct and a keen 
analyst of abstruse governmental theories and 
systems by profession Dr Garner is a mans 
man He is a very gracious person to meet 
He has none of that snobbishness which i> 
frequcntlv associated with Luropean profes 
sors in India Indeed Dr Garner has about 
him a magnetic qualitv which makes a centre 
of human interest 

Profcb'ior Garner is a real succe'^sful 
teacher because he can not only teach hl^ 
subjects admirably but he can inspire hi* 
students to greater efforts Though alway* 
in touch with the realities of the matter of 
fact world he is fresh in mind and young i"' 
sympathy To have this hundred percent 
American scholar at Calcutta would go a Ion? 
way toward a careful studv of politick* 
science in general and mternational law m 
particular 


TFERE IS NO NIGHT 


There is no night it s not true 
The world is one vast dawn of blue 
Wherein the stars are faintly seen 
Wandering dreamland that has been 


The IS no dark it cahnot be 
I know m every lovely tree 
The joy of souls that passed along 
Unshadow ed patbw'ays into song 

E E Speight 
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‘ On the 7th of April, 1*517, Lard Moirft 
wnrnecl Sir Evnn Nnpcati tint t\nr between 
the British nnd the 1’cshr.n was imminent 
nnd that he was to hold himself m readiness, 
to seize the Peshwa’s nortion of Onimt nnil 
the Korthern portion of the Konkan *’ ( Rombav 
Gnrstcer, IKroda volume, pape 227 ) 

Thus it was not the Peishawa but the 
Engltsli who wanted war. And xf the 
Peishawa was found to make warlike 
preparations, we cannot blame him for 
knowing the sentiments of the English 
towards him, and seeing their prepara- 
tions for war, Bnji Rao naturally, n« n 
precautionarv measure and in self-defence, 
tried to amass troops * But no one cottld 

• If we are to believe the tcUimon) of tuornphsh 
oRiccrs, it would seem that it was never the intention 
of Bail Rao to go to war with the rnghsh Thi» will 
be evident from the following extract from a napef of 
Licul General Hriggs published by rolebrooKc in his 
life of Dphinstonc — 

<'The doctor, who was m the habit of passing an 
hour every daj with ^ft Flphmstone reading Oreek 
and Italian, was supposed to be in his( f*esh»a s)eon. 
fidenee, though he was only treated as a common 
friend The Peshwa begged that the doctor might 
be sent to attend some members of his family and 
'the kindness that he there received, and the manner 
In which the Peshwa spoke of his fidelity and attach, 
ment to the Pnghsh deceived the doctor till the day 
when the war was declared In the same manner he 
gamed over the services of the English commandant 
of the contingent who, to the last hour, professed to 
believe that the Peshwa would never maVe war with 
ns ” 

The following account penned by General Bnggs 
shows the feelings of gratitude which the Peshwa en- 
tertained for the British General John Bnggs 
wTites — 

" At length, one day— it was m April i$i7— 
the Peshwa sent a message by his Minister that he 
desired to sec Mr Elphmstone, to confer on state 
affairs 

On the arrival of Mr Clphmstone and suit, 
the Peishwa was found sitting in a small private 
apartment, from which, after the usual comphments. 
he dismissed the attendants, and said, 'I have re- 
quested this meeting, Mr Elphmstone, to endeavour to 
disabuse y our mind of some injurious impressions you 
seem to have formed as to my feelinga and intentions 
towards your Government Remember that I have 
been connected with you from my childhood Let 
me go back to the time when a cabal united against 
my father, now m heaven, on the death of his nephew, 
who w s assassinated by his ow n guards in his p^ace 
and when he, the next heir, came forward to daim 
his tights, you are aware how be was persecuted, and 
driven by the rebellious nobles out of his country. At 
this crisis there were the great chiefs, Hollcar and 
Scindia andGaekwarto whom it would have been 
natural tor him to apply for aid against his own sub- 


ovcrrcach the English diplomatists because 
of their wonderful capacity for intrigues, 
nipliiastone’s capacity for intrigues was 
notorious. 

The chief among the intriguers whom 
Elphinstone looked upon ns lits friend 
nnd on whose inlormation he acted was 
Balnjec Pant Natoo, a name which should 
be held in detestation by every Indian. 
His conduct was fully exposed to the 
world by the agent of the deposed Raja 
ofSatara, Rnogo Bnpoojec. Balajee Pant 
Natoo was capable of every dishonest 
nnd mean act in order to ctirry favour 
xcitU the EttgUsU And yet lie was the 
confidential friend of Mr. Elphinstone 

jects, but he pissed th''m by, and placed himself under 
the protection of the British Government .ind made a 
treaty with iL Scarcely hid I reached the ige of man- 
hood when .in accident left the Misnud agiin vacant, 
and n»y enemies deprived me of my claim of succession 
\ouf Government interfered, ami I cventuilly ob* 
timed my rights But my opponents were too strong, 
and. having marched an army to Boona, defeated my 
troops 1 fled not to seek assistince from my country- 
men, but from the I nglish it Bombay, and by your 
armies I w IS restored to my capital ind my throne. 
Ilowcanyou behevethit, with all this loaa of ebli 
gition to your Government, I should ever have a 
design to make wit against It* My whole body, front 
my held to my feet, has been nourished by the salt of 
the English !.ook at the situation, however, from 
another pomt of view ] am not so ignorant of the 
history of British power in this country as not to know 
that whosoever his engaged m war with it his been 
defeated and his sovereignty has passed iw^. 
former times, when Hyder Alls, aided by the French, 
mide war against the hnglish, he could gam no 
ground and it is said that on his death bed he 
urged his son, Tippu Sulim, to keep at peace and 
to cultivate the friendship of the English He wis 
too proud and too confident In two great wars, 
although assisted by the French, Tippu was beaten, 
1ms territories divided, and it last he was destroyed 
Since tnv re-establi>hment at Poona, have 1 not wit 
nessed the defeat of those regular troops of infintry 
and artillery, trained under European officers for the 
great Manratta chiefs, Holkar and Semdia, who 
carried every thing before them m Hindustan, but who, 
when they ventured to oppose the English, were 
beaten time ifter time with heavy losses and even- 
tually reduced to make peace at great sacrifices of 
territory and treasure 7 Irlmycise, however, I ask, 
where are the regular troops ' Where are my in- 
fantry Of my guns to cope with your enemies ’ Yet, I 
am suspected of desiring to engage in war against my 
best friends ' 

*Dv«ing the whole of this speech’ which was de- 
Iiveredin bis native tongue, Mahrattee, the Peishwa 
was perfectly cool, nor d d he exhibit any symptoms 
either of agitation or resentment." 

Memoir of John Bnggs, pp 44-45, 
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\Yho followed his advice and acted on 
Lis informatioo.* 

Another coohdential friend of Mr. 
Elphinstooe was Vashvantrar Ghore- 
pade. Regarding this man, the aothor of 
the Poona volome of the Bombay 
Gazetteer writes 

• “Yaslivantrar Ghorepade. a friend of Mr. 
Elphinstooe and of many British oHierrs, was 
at this time ra disgrace with Mr. Elpbinslonc 
on account of some intrigues.’* 

But Yashvantrar knew the royal road 
to favor with Mr. Elphinstone. The 
latter hated the Peishawa likean^thiogand 
so any cock and bull story against Baji 
Rao would not only please Elphinstone 
but certainly secure his favour and good- 
will. So all the evidence of the so-called 
treachery of the Peishawa rests on Mr. 
hlphiostone’s correspondence, who 
depended for information on sack men ns 
Baiaji Pant Natoo and Vashvnnlrav 
Ghorepade. 

• BiUji f«n{ Natoo was a nianfat cmolujed 
5 or 6 rupees \ month at Uhote in tne Satara 
District From Bhore he uent to (’oona and was in the 
service o( the Rastn Sardtrs. Ihcse Sardats were 
not in tlic good gram ol the Pc/shaaa Ba;i Rat> 
Bala]i Pant Natoo was introduced into the Bntish 
Residency nt Poona as an agent of the Rastia 
hardars. In tint capacit) he used to tell the succes* 
sive British Residents, tales and f>b> acamst llie 
Peishawa, for he tlwught that by m doing he would 
further the caose of his masters, the Rastia Saidars 
llcso f >r ingratiated hutii^l! with Mr blphinstime 
thitthe latter looked upon him as hi*, right hand 
man, and depended upon him for all inforinations re- 
garding ihe Peishawa and hi$ doings. 

After the overthrow of the I’enhaaa. Pabji Pant 
Natoo was highly praised and recommended to llic 
Governor General of India bv Mr Uphinstooe for 
tlie grant of a jaghire In hi> iettcf to .Mr John 
Advm, Chief Secretary to Governmertt, Fort 
William, dated camp at Corjgaura, 5th beptember, 
tSiS, Mr. Flpliinstone wrote 

'■ .. Tht services of Ralaji Pant have been 

before brought to the notice of His Excellency the 
most nobfe the Governor-General he has since con- 
ducted himself with exetnpWy Tdelity notwithstanding 
the Pcishwa's frc<iuent attempts to corrupt him His 
services were of the greatest u-e both during the war 
and the period which preceded it and he is at present 
emplojed under Captain Grant with the V.aji of 
batata, the mo«t conhdential vituaiion hefd by anv 
fnlikom this part ol the couerry- 1 therefore f« 
leave earnestly to recommend the villages mentwned 
m the enclosed should be conf rmed to him by a 
regular hnam grant under Ihe veil of the Covemoe- 
tieneraloi under mine by llis txcellcncy’s aatho* 
tity. 


We have said before that Baji Rao’s 
preparations %\efe in tbeir very nature 
indicatory of self-defence. ‘ Elpbinstone 
kaowlng that the English Government 
W'anted to go to war with the Peishawa, 
made some extraordinary demands on 
b^m.^ Trimbakji Danglia had been 
confined at Tannah nnder the guard of 
British troops. But he escaped from bis 
place of confinement and was again at 
large. It did not reflect much credit on 
the English vigilance, that one of their 
prisoners escaped from their prison 
svitbout tbeir knowing anything about it. 
Trimbakjiwas said to be in the Pelsbawa's 
territory. Without showing much respect 
or courtesy to the Peishawa, Elphinstone 


‘ llispicscbt ubxy i> calculated on the ptlnciplc 
of hi» receiving the pension formerly granted to him. 
( would th«e^te not recommend hi» pension being 
redsced in convcijutmce of his new grant, it i» 
indeed desirable to make tlie gr >nt in a spirit of libe- 
rality. a> It !» the first reward yet rnadc to any of our 
immedtatedepeedints, andas ehereal with which we 
ate served mu.'i depend on those rewards 1 he grant 
will of courvc be included in the one I have recom- 
mended for rewardv to adherents ’ 

Of course the Governor-General approved of the 
recommendation ol Mr biphnislonc When the 
htter left India for good he gave the foffowinc ccrti. 
ficatt ro »'alj}i Pant Natoo iintten uith hfs own 
Kind. 

'*Balj)i Pant Natoo was c'onnccted with the Foona 
Kevidencv from the time of S r Barry Close in r8o3 
pr^ He entered mtn the twideney employments 
abmit iSibandmthe troubles that followed and in 
ibe scUleioent of the country showed himsdf an able, 
renlouv. and Iru^tworlhy public servant He was my 
piuicipal native agent during most of the time I was 
commissioner in the Deccan, was consulted by me on 
oU subjects and c-rve me every reason to be satisfied 
with his ludgment and fidelity . 

Bombiiv i3ih November, i8aq 

(Sd.J M I Iphinstone," 


f- How hlphmstone was anttous for the sight of a 
•ae wiU be evident from the following extract from 
his diary 

"Achve employ ment, bodily or mental, here or in a 
camp enlarging my knowledge, keeping aivabe rnv 
imaginalion . enterprising journeys , t/ie treht of a 
maet/fattiih bustle at Calcutta , applause for zeal 
Sjttd enttgy-lhese must U Jho grand obj«ts of my 
desires, and must not be longed for. but prized or 


diaS*^^’ ’’ 

think A iijarrel with tlie PcisKua 
and therefore took on everything i„ib pcrfert 
except the nrospect ef con<^^„ 

U Urd h\ouI Even orthcairt ! .M 
«lightc*t anxiety" ‘''C 3 ist I did not feel the 
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taxed him inn \erj oflensue manner to 
deliver up Tnmbikji or v.ar with the 
English must follow He demanded the sur 
render of Trunbakp within a month nnd 
the immediate delivery of the three lull 
forts of Sinhgad, Piirandhar and Raigad 
as a pledge that Trimbalji would lie 
surrendered Elphinstone was going to 
in\est Poona with British troops when on 
the 8th May ISlTBnjikao issued anordcr 
for the surrender of the three hill forts 
With the humiliation inflicted on the 
Peishaw'a one would ha\e thought that 
the hnghsh would lia\e been quite content 
But the English were (juite prepared for 
the war So to add insult to injurv the 
Brahman chief was obliged to sign the 
treatv known as Treat\ of Poona dated 
Idthjune 1817 This was forced on him 
in a manner which he could not resist 
The English wanted a pretext for 
this new treaty and so it was alleged 
to be necessary as a compensation for the 
murder of Gangadhar Shastree Two 
years had elapsed since the murder of that 
Brahman ambassador and it would be 
remembered that it was convenient for 
the English Go\emment to affect to 
believe that the Peishawa was not a party 
^ to the murder Bat circumstanceshad now 
altered and so the English raked up the 
old matter and made the Peishawra confess 
at the point of the bayonet that he had a 
hand in themurderof bangadhar Shastree 
The Pcishwa was a weal man and as 


repeatedlj said above he was false to him 
'elf lo him power was sweet and the 
friendship with the English was sweeter 
still To maintain the show of authoritv 
and also the friendship of the Christian 
English he was ready to do anything So 

there was not much difficulty for LIphm 
stone to extort the so called confession of 
the murder of the Shastree from the 
Peishawa Baji Rao did not possess that 
metal of which Pratap Singh the Kaia 
of Satarn was made When the English 
charged the Raja of '•atara with cons 
pinng against them the Kan was told 
that if he would sign a paper admittin" 
Ins guilt all differences tlien existing 
should fall into oblivion Itis well I nonS 
boiv tbe Enja lost Ins kingdom but did not 


Sign that paper flic Raja was true to 
himself which the PeishawPj was not lor 
reasons alreadi adduced before it is ira 
possible to belie\e that the Peishawa was 
guilty of the murder But supposing that 
Baji I no was a partt to the murder, why 
were two jears allowed to expire before 
any reparation w as demanded of him ’ 

By this new treaty of Poona, Baji 
Rao lost most of his fertile provinces and 
his resources were senously crippled 
The British Government did not arbitrate 
to settle the pecuniary demands of the 
Peishawa on the Gail war but by this treaty 
the Peishawa was made to part with his 
share of the revenue of Gujrat in settle 
ment of all his claim* on the GaiLwar 
Of course the English had all along an 
eye on the fertile province* of Gujrat, and 
the Peishawa and Tnmbakji Dangha 
incurred their displeasure because the 
lease of tlie Ahmedabad I arm was not 
renewed in favor of the Gaikwar but 
was given to Tnmbakji 

Tbe blow dealt to tbe Peishawa by this 
Treatj was one from winch it was 
diflicult for him to recover He w as so 
much disgusted with all these transactions 
that he left Poona and went to Pandarpur 
nod thence to Mahuli m the vicinity of 
batara at the junctions of tbe two rivers 
Knstna and lena and hence a place 
regarded as snered by ail devout Hindus 

It was at this place that he requested Sir 
John Malcolm to see him — a request 
which Malcolm complied with BajiRao 
complained of his crippled state under 
the Treaty of Poona and of the loss of 
the friendship of the English and declared 
hts longing to have the friendship 
renewed Sir John Malcolm advised him 
to collect troops and send a contingent 
to the aid of tbe English in the coming 
war with the Pindans Sir John Kaye, 
tbe biographer of Malcolm writes — 


it uaicolmwas importuned 

^ j jsit I im he ( Bnji Kao ) had appeared to be 
«alK sincere m tie expression of his desire to 
'tand fast bj the British alliance but he hid 
theo been mi h exasperated by recent tnosac 
““''f’come treitx lal been forced 
upon hira-and it «as not chfRcult in th s 
frame of mmd to persuade h m that the 
sovereignti of tIeMihrillas xms threatened 
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General Smitli and Colonel Burr, came 
with their troops to Poona and on the 
5th No\ ember, 1817 was fought the 
memorable battle of Kirhee in which the 
Peishawa’s troops were defeated The 
Peishawa watched the battle from the 
celebrated Parvati Temple The defeat 
did not cast any reflection on Bapu 
Gokhla’s military skill, for not having 
worthy generals under him, he had lo 
plan and conduct every mo%emeiit of the 

ptovolvcd llic Peisliawa and the Mahrallis to to 
war against the English His b Oj,rapher writes — 

' On the afternoon of Ocfobw 30 th the British 
bittafion marched into the cantonment and Aft 
Flphmstone hesitated no lonncr toorder tht withdrawal 
of the whole force to a well chosen position four miles 
from the city, an act which both parties understood as 
a preparition for war This seasonable remroreement 
and the tdd tional securit> we obtnmed by the position 
of the troops put an end to the motives which made 
Mr Llphinstone desire to anticipate hostil ties and 
he now calmly awaited the attack knowing the moral 
importance which belongs to the fact of not appearing 
to be the aggressor in such a conflict 

1 hus It IS evident thatUr Flphmstoneddcxery 
thing in his powers to proioke the war 

The want of plan of campaign also shows th it tl t 
Peishawa and his ministers ne\cr conteimlated 
seriously to go to war with the Engl sh Bapu Gokhla 
was credited with possessing a thorough knowledge of 
the tactics of European watTarc Hence had he strong 
ind good grounds to believe that the Pctsliawa me int 
war with the English, it is not Iikcl> that he would 
base committed those fatal mistakes which cost h m 
Viis 1 feand the Peishnwn his kingdom fn all probabi 
hty he would have made Ins pHn of campaign :>uch as 
would have led him to success victory and glo^ had 
the Peishawa been determined on war with the English 
fhciuthorof rilfeen Years in India writes — 

' m refhxiATff tiftsl hffsrit jifd 

heard was much at a loss to account for the conduct 
of the Peshwa who considering it a hopeless under 
taking again to attack Colonel Durr, nevertheless 
tema ned near Poona in a posit on backed by a chain 
of high hills. alTotd ng no retreat but through difljcult 
passes, while an enemy flushed with success and 
inflamed with resentment was approaching to attack 
him In short Charles capcctcd that the force would 
have been immediately led against the enemy, with 
the certainly of complete success he inferred that 
the Peshwa had committed a fatal error by awaiting 
the lunction of General Smiths division with that of 
Colonel Burr, and that after his f iilure at Kirkee hts 
real interests demanded a retreat from Poona mto 
the plains of the Deccan where 1iis numerous cavalry 
would have been useful mharrass ng a pursuing enemy, 
ind m keeping up the spirit of his confederates." 

U seems that the Peishawa had no intent on to go 
to w-ir with the English, but seeing the threatening 
position of the hnghJi, thuc was no other alteruativre 
for him than to ittaclt the English, without forming 
my def nite plan ol campaign 


troops Besides there were traitors to 
Ills camp wbo not only supplied inform 
atton to the Resident, Mr Elphinstotje, 
but did everything in their power to 
defeat Bapu Gokhla’s undertaking 
Moreover, his advice to attack tue 
English before the junction of the troops 
under General Smith and •Colonel Burr 
could take place, %\as not attended to. 
All these points satisfactorily account for 
the defeat of the Peishawa at Kirkee The 
author of “Fifteen Years in India’*, who 
was an offleer and took part in the battle 
at Ivirkee, thus bears test*mouy to the 
high military skiB possessed by Gakhla 

Gokhia s men were individually brave, and 
as be was an experienced and able general, wdl 
acquainted witb our tactics, /or be bad fought 
as an auxiHinry under Sir Arthur Wellesley, and 
seen some oJ the most dashing service in India , 
but his troops being in a disorgnni'cd state, 
and without that mutual dependence upon each 
other which discipline ensures be ne\et could 
actuate them with his own brave spirit, sod 
they invariably deserted him in the hour of 
trial ’ * 


The same author m another place of 
his work thus speaks of him — 

‘Hts (Gokhla’b) person was large, bis 
features liuc and manly, and his complexion 
nearly fair It is impossible not to respret 
the spirit of Gokhla The judgment with which, 
he prepared to receue General Smith was only 
equalled by his \aIour and skill 10 bravely 
endeavouring to retrieve the day and the » 
muse ol history will encircle his name with a 
laurel for fidelity and devotion in his country’s 
cause ’ t 

After the hatti’e of^'irkce, t£ie Feis&avva 
left Poona as a fugitive, still at the Iieqd 
of a large army under command of Bapu 
Gokhla Several battles were still fought 
with varying fortunes so inseparable from 
war But the death of his able coin* 
mander in chief Bapu Gokhla seemed to 
have damped bis spirit and there beiug 
no other general who could hav e properly 
taken his place, and he himself being of a 
timid nature and possessing no militaty 
training, the Peishawa was now anxious 
to sue for peace and accordingly he made 
overtures to Sir John Malcolm 


• fifteen Yeirs in India or, Skclchc 
Solder’s life rrom the journal of in offiev 
Majesty 3 vctvicc ] ondon ibjj, p 4^2 
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Mr Elphinstone knew fullr well bow 
tinpopnlar the English were lo the 
and even the death and capture of the 
Peishawa would not crush their spirit of 
independence The Maharattas were not 
going to part with their liberty 
To pacify them he commenced intngoing 
with the Raja of Satara That 
pnnee was at that time in the camp 
of the fugitive Peishawa Mr Elphinstone 
by means of his emissaries succeeded 
10 getting hold of his person and used 
him as a trump card m this political 

Bpt the timid Dsji Kao lost all heart 
to any longer resist the English lie 
made overtures to Malcolm which were 
very favourablv received, the reasons for 
which Malcolm thus wrote to the Chief 
Secretary to Government He w rote — 

The opportunities I have had of ludgiog 
the state of fcelmg of ***' 

pnu e to the lowest inhabitaut 
emoire now and formerly subject to the Mah 
raaas makes me not hesitate m affirming 
that so far as both the fame of the Dntish 
GoTernmeot and the tranquillity of 1“^^ «« 
concerned the submiMion of Baji Rao and 
Tolnotary abdication of his power are objects 
fat more desirable than either bis captivitj or 
death Should be be slam h.s fate 

would excite piiy and might stimulate ambi 
lion, as the^^discootenled would probably 
either now or hereafter «« y ro«nd a real, or 
preteuded heir to bis high station 
m-iiii. nnsoner «Tmpatby -would attend mm 
Td tb', •!.= rngl.* GoT.n.m»> 

would continue to cherish hopes of his om day 
Tfr^ting his escape But if he dismisses bis 
Sherente throw.^b.mself upon <>« 
and voluntarily resigns his ^ 

d°“£" 1 ■!»•' "'"I"”*''' '>•'» 

abandoned 

These considerations prompted Mai 
colm to obtain as soon as possible the 
voluntary submi-^sion of Baji lie 

tempted Baji Kao with a large 
8 lakhs of rupees a year The bait was 
tempting to the timid Peishawa and be 
was tery easily netted thus scaling the 

doomofthelmeofthePeishawas 

It was not from any spint of f^nc- 
rosity but from sheer 
Malcolm was prompted to grant the 
pension of 8 lakhs to Baji Kao This will 


be apparent from bis letters, a few ex- 
tracts from which are guen below To 
Sir Thomas Munro he wrote afterwards — 

‘I have not been so happy m this case os to 
anticipate the wishes of the Governor General 
lie expected Caji Rao would get no sneh terms 

that bis distress would force him to submit on 

any conditions and that his enormities de 
orived him ofnil right either to pnnccly treat 
inent or pnncely pension 1 think the lord will 
when he hears all regret the precipitation with 
which he formed his judgment In the first 
olaee he will find that inspitc of the report 
' rtfTiper who ever 


piaee ne win unu luai. c,. 

made by every commanding officer who ever 
tonched Baji kao that he bad destroyed him 
that the latter was not destroyed, bnt had 
abont SIX thousand good horses and five 
thousand infantry and the gates of Asseer w ide 
open all his propertj sent in there, and half 

hisconncillors praying him to follow it while 

leswant Rao 1 nr was passionately ambitious of 
beingamartyr in the can«» of the Marhatta 
sovereign ndl to this the impossib Iity of 
besieging Asseer till after the rams-the diffi 
cuUyofeven half blockading it nod the ngi 
tated state of the country— and then let the 
lord pronounce the article I purchase 1 was 
wortu the price I paid and he will find it 
proved I coniJ not get it cheaper 

Again 10 a letter to Mr Adam dated 
18th June 1818 Malcolm declared, in the 
first place that the condition of Baji 
Kao was not so desperate at the begin 
mog of June but that he migbthate pro 
traded tbe war with no hope assuredly 
of eventual success but with the certainty 
ofkcepiog our armies for some time in 
the field at a ruinous expense to the State 
Baji Kao made his submission mjune 
1818 and was sent to Bithoor, near 
Cawnporc on the river Ganges, where he 
died at an advanced age m 1850 He was 
the last of the Pcishawas and his political 
career terminated in 1818 

Cnghsh wnters have described him as 
addicted to all sorts of debauchery, and a 
cruel oppressive and tyrannical sovereign 
The falsity of these statements will be 
come e^ ident when we remember the fact 
of the old age which he attained and the 
vigorous physical constitution which he 

always maintained— quite impossible for 

any man addicted to debauchery 

But even assuming that he was a de 
haached pnnee, was he worse off than 

Why do English writers take delight jo 
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paintin" him in the bind est colours 
possible forgettini; that the members of 
their own royal fami!} o( that period 
were not iramacuhtc saints ’ What about 
the secret history of the Georges and the 
mysteries of the court of ! ondon ’ 

If it be true that he was cruel and 
oppressweto his subjects then it would 
ImU been quite impossible for his subiects 
to ha\e attained that material prosperit\ 
which they undoubtedU did under his 
regime llic popul ition of Poona at th it 
time was much larger than it is now md 
as to its prosperous condition an English 
man has borne testimony as follows — 

On a late excursion into the Dcccan I was 
exccedingh pleased anl surprised to ol serre 
the "rent appearance of pro 3 pent> wlich the 
cvtyoJ Poona exhibited and which was the more 
remarkableafterthescenes of desolation plunder 
and famine it had been so latel> subjected 
to all tbe principal streets nnd bazars were 
crowded with people whose dress and general 
appearance displaye I symptoms of comfort and 
happiness ofb ismess and industry not to be 
exceeded in any of our own great commercial 
towns Thewhole indeed was a smiling scene 
of general xvelfare and abundance On noticing 
tbis to the Resident be informed me that the 
Pcishawa since his return witha\iew of promo 
ting the prosperity of Poona had exempted 
it and the surrounding country from e\ery d s 
cnptionoftax and to prevent tbe possiblity 
of exacfions unknown to himscif had even 
abolished the ofTce of Cutwal This fact is at 
least one proof among xanous otl ers of the 
practicability of introducing what are termcil 
the European principles of cconoroj into 
Indian societies with the same happy cflects 
as have been experienced elsewhere * 

But it must be admitted that Baji Pao 
was a timid man and false to himself for 
he tried to curry favour with the 
Eoglish Had he not done so be would 
have met with treatment far diHereut 
from what he did 

He was an unlucl j man an 1 though 
possessing the sweetest of tempers and 
most fascinating manner* tbe times were 
against him and he was a victim of base 
intrigues and foul conspiracies on the part 
of the Fnglisli m general and Elpbinstone in 
particular From the analvsis of the facts 

* R R c\ itds " fd July i8ob Ouoted by Air 
\V II am D gby C I 1 n h s 1 rosperous Br t sh Ind % 
— iReieUlon page 4^ 
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which hate been set forth abo\c, it will 
be gathered that Llphiostonc all along 
treated him with scant courtesy and 
defied his nuthoritv and b^ forcing on him 
the unwelcome treat! of 1817 provoked 
him to war wIulIi certainly was not of 
Bajt Rao'sovxn seeking Ihcn it should 
he remembered how I Iphinstone surround 
cd the Pcishawa with spies and paid 
emmissanes and intriguers to calumniate 
liim and kiep himself informed of all his 
doings An upright Resident of the type 
of bir Barry Close would have certainly 
prevented those occurrences which brought 
the Peishaw a to nun and w ould have made 
the English name famous for justice md 
lair play Rut in all the acts of Mr 
Llphiostonc are to be seen Ins meanness 
of spirit and selhsb motives for nggran 
disement at the expense of the Pcishawa 

• So complete oor nformilon llvtoneof 
ihe cl arge^ made by Ui) Rio to Sr J Malcolm at 
Malol) aganu Mr I [[ I nuone was that he ' as 
$o completely atched lhat tie Utter knev the very 
d hes that were served it h s mails 

( I cut ( cncral Hr e£»« memorandum quoted by 
Sr r r Celebrookc n ) s I fe of Mountatuart 
1 1p1 n tone \ ol 1 p ^03 ) 

+ It mho polcy ot the Dr t sh Government of 
Indi of the di\ to br ng 1! out the run 
1 c si uva I r I e \ IS cons d red to be ll c mi n I n** 
h ch I d held I " iher tl c Mahratia Confederacy 
md by I s be njj struck out of the cha n that 
conf lericj is d sun led for ever 

In order to effect the ru n of tl e Pe shi 1 he 
lUreited anl prov ked to host 1 1 es ly the Bet h 
a thorles Some color s 1 nt to tl s v ev by the 
Pirl a nentary I ipers relit ng to tl c Raj i of Satara 
ordered b tl c House of Co nons to be pr nted i^tl’ 
August 1S4 On page 904 of the e Papers t 
t ted — 

Ihcdsputcbel con the 1 1. sh i andthcrngl*^ 
n gl t ha c been adiusted iftcr hiv ng I oen net 
ited ihrou h Can^adl ar bhistree lad tie mutual 
a reemcot n quest on not been pledged 

Wilt tie n tual ^reemml as s dc cr b*d ’ 
folio n tl ese Papers 

In con cquence of Bij Rios conduct the d s 
1 cl on of the people and the oppos t on I e h^d 
caused to H s H ghness the Mil anj and n order m 
adjust the creg lar ty Us H g! nesa the Mahifi] 
cons dered tl at a man of great r ches \ I! ot course hi'C 
eglt tl agre tone and Bij Rio -v as rcconclcd 
u tl the Cnglsh and the r b s ne s commenced 

forth tl 

Cl uloorsngRa a Bhoslay I o deputed Jaderov 
and Bapoo Phurnees to the Governor Ceneral 
hie he s at Dclh requested an order to the 
go ernor Mr Duncm it Ho nbav for t! e rnani'^ 
ment of tl e country vho n rej I stated tl at the 
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request cannot be acceded to unt I any d tferences are 
brought into the treaty mh ch has been •nadc between 
the Engl sh Government and Baj Rao Teshva and 
i( such should happen H s H ghness should rest 
assured that he be ng the possessor of the dom n on 
It shall then revert to h m 

'Afterwards Mr Elphinstone the late Governor of 
Bombay who for the purpose of ohta n ng mformal on 
relat ve to the affa t of Kolapoorkur nvited Balwant 
to V Malahar the Ch tnees Fund t Soon unt and h s 
ftthet vhen they both sat shed Mt Flph nstone cl 


Ihe supreme poner of Hs Hghness over the 
ch efta ns as the Pe shwi pretended to be independent 
of Hs Hghness Mr Hphnstene on has ng been 
expaned by them the fact stated that when any 
d necences occur n the treaty bet een the I ngl sh 
and Baj Rao or sho Id he anyv here levy war then 
His Hghness the Maharaj si ould be confident of 
my word \ h eh f have just pledged for the resfoiaf on 
of h s Government 

M VPATHA 
(C« tcluJed J 


ABASINDRANATH TAGORE THE MAN AND HIS ART 

By StRFSH Chandra Banfrji 


I N the history of the spintual reoatssance 
of Bengal, rcTiTal of Jodno Art 
occupies a place of surpassing tmpor 
tance It is a vital tnotement fraught 
With immense possibtlicies Ushered into 
being not much over a decade ago by 
Abanindranath Tagore it has drawn into 
its folds a devoted band of artists nod 
critics mainly from Bengal some of 
whom have already attained stnkiog 
success in interpreting the ideals of India 
through the medium of an Art winch com 
bines in itself the freshness and glow of 
Mughal and Rajpnt painting with the 
masterly technique and fine fervour of 
Buddhist art so eloqaentlr depicted in 
the frescoes of Ajanta 

I, The Man 

Abanindranath Tagore was born of 
princely parents in the year 1871 Hebe 
longs to the Tagores of Calcutta noted far 
and wide for their refinement wealtb and 
above all for their deep and nncointnon 
culture who have contributed so lavishlv 
towards building up the fine spiritual 
edifice of the India of to day He is not 
the product of any modem university 
hut m the manuer of all true geniuses has 
drawn his inspiration from the bidden 
Spnngs of his soul In this respect he is 
not untihe hts uncle Rabindranath Tagore, 
the far famed poet of Gitanjah 
739i-7 


Picture a plain looking man of simple 
habits nnosteotatious and unconven 
tional cleanshaven with o merrv twinkle 
in his eyes and happy under all cirenm 
stances —you have the subject of our 
studv Bald beaded fancifnl and wrapped 
up ID gorgeous dreams of color he is 
one of those men whose bodies grow old 
bat never the minds one who ever retains 
the faculty of enthusiasm for ideas Kis 
mastery over the pen is no less remark 
able than bis skill with the brush Indeed 
the neb imagery and consummate artistry 
of his writings remind one of a Pierre 
Loti or a Lafcadio Hearn He is the 
possessorof histnonrc talents of a rare 
order and is an ardent lover of music 
If you drop into his stately residence 
of a morning you will find Ixim at work 
in a spacious veranda overlool mg a small 
garden beautifully green and resonant 
with the song of mam birds his right 
on a low stool stands a bowl of water 
in which he dips In'* brush from time to 
time to wash the color off his small 
picture which he holds m hts hand 

He is a big smoker In fact one always 
finds him with n cigar a pipe or the 
mouthpiece of his hookah or bubble bubble 
between the bps Friends and visitors 
rail pretty frequently while he is at wort 
He does not seem to be incouveoienced 
on the contrary, be carries on a slow 
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conversation with them xvitU bit ejes 
fixed oa the picture nod his fingers moMOg 
busily 

XVe shall navr let the artist recount 
the story of his eari^ life m bts own 
piquant and lutumous style 

Close upon tea o clock id the moroog 
could be heard loud procestatiooe oad iameota 
tions of boys nnwiUiog to go to school la my 
otvtt case tl 19 was a regular future The 
•errant forcefully pulhog tee up from my 
prostr'tte posit on oa the door and depositing 
me 10 the carriage wnuiog to take us to school 
Was a s gilt fnr too cornffioo 

Noronl school That was the name of the 
school. \ was in It was qu le close to our 
place almost nest door That was a mercy 
as ue dido t feel be ni, quite transplanted from 
home in ft dark loom i^sromalh Pandit 
our tcaci ef woi Id be doz ng on bis chair with 
bis pair of caoes lying on the desk before him 
while we his pupil* sat huddled up ta tons 
like so many sparrows Tiffin and romp n^ 
during the midday reces* drills unmediatels 
hetoie c\o« ug \ me fioahy off home w jtb a 
^ sprited sho^ut of /i \f«Mram Irctom le 
N ictoty to fcmpress ^ ictona 

Alter a whole dav thus spent to p'tuila} 
confoement my mind n oold grow rcstfve md 
yearn for home and the ndjom oe garden 
^vktie bmtell « ^sm do tit y.„g 
btttlti otrt perched on tbt oalU lltbttS 
emerald wh le from hollows jtj the tr«?s 
•■lortels Cmtutly looVtdoot forjBefroohTO 
to time OTOetvmes tbt enrnage w ould be late 

then I could scarcely hold mr j 

forthwith startetl foe home oq/om orsl^^^^ 
oatt^ showUers of the attendSt 

When I had nearly Gmshed ray shidjcs at 


school and stood at the portals of the university, 
tdrew a long breath and bid my Uma Mater 
goodbye And Wt rat tell >ou I was not a 
whit nsbiiufij to do so 

From the age of nmeteeo to tv.cnty 
moc AbanindrTQatb det otefi himself to 
tnusic after v. UiQb be started work with 
the brush At first be took lessons frotn 
ua Enropehn teacher of Art nnd exerted 
bimself to master the secrets of wester® 
methods of pniaimg India cannot be too 
grateful to this Western teacher for point 
ID" out to young Abamndfanath the 
futility of Such attempts He it was who 
urged him to be true to bis traditions, to 
learn and master the art expressions of 
Ins native land instead of wasting hini 
sclfm vain efforts to master something 
alien to bis nature and environments 

Abaniadmaath Tagore followed his 
instructiODsuahl he discoreredhimse/f, and 
today he is acclaimed as the Master 
artist who interprets the ideals of his 
homeland m terms of colour-colour which 
IS subtfe and elusive like exquisite music 
U His Art 

The Cuadaniental difference between 
Indian Act and tUa^ of jEurdpe has been 
wy ably enunciated by Mr Uavell Says 
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Ti p Bidd u 

By D Abin ndranath Tagore D tii tiR 

ctnrj wan is ever try ng to bring down to earth 
soiTOthiog Of tl c beamy of tbe things obose 
Pljscal beamy v as to tbe Treeks a a ° ne 
cltaractetist e the perfect ban an no raal 

S'lfte'demb’’”"”*'™" 

’'!?e‘ in - thaV&'^b"',™; 

type of beanty most be sought after oft m 
for* . b t loian or nntornl 

forms but in the cn\e 3 >ours to suR^est some 

thus finer and more subtle thfn ordnarV 
physcal beaut;: ind an Art <s cssent alW 
tr-inscenSntnf 

The artist is both pr est and poet 

Whlesubscr.btogtothe above ,n Ml 
Abamndraoath Tagore reeogmses the 
basal unity of all great Art despite 
dtn-erences m treatment and method S 
expression 

Indian art be bolds is not something 
alien to all other arts but it is nn epitoml 
of the art currents of Asm Beginning 
from the nge cl Buddbn down to the Sml 
tvl en 11 e ctirtnm w as rung down on the 


Mugbal Empire m India art currents 
from difierent lands lia\e floued uito India 
•ind merged themselves in the art of the 
land 

Indian art is the puot on ^\h 1 cll rests 
the\ast \rt of \sia that stretches from 
Tnrl ej to the Land of the Rising Sun 
And the sum total of Indian Art is medi 
tation To illustrate which Abanindra 
nnth writes 


I or tl e Inst ffty jenrs no portrnit or statue 
of my grand fnther could be found But oil 
I'm c I 1 d not feci its wnnt very much 
^^‘'rics I 1 card rcgarling him from lis 
iricnds nnd ncq n ntances helped me to picture 
A I'lujjhing face soft and pleasant in my mind 
1 ater on quite uncxpectedlv a portroit in oil 
^lors M-is di«co\crcd in the Burdwnn Palace 

OI course 1 wn»- gla 1 at the fnd but 1 confess 
I was dsappoiniel when I saw the n cture 
It was so \cry<lifrcrent from the grandfather of 
nn itiag ation Gone were tie soft and 
plump body tie face full of health and smile* 
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and the cbarming abindon of his nnitre parb* 
In due conrse the picture found a place in the 
family por r >it j^nllerv b it th s *. mu maienal 
li'cnc^s fn 1 d to replace tie p cture 1 had 
stored up in my imagination as something 
Tiially real and true And do not otr'inp 
turessay truth caut be seen it can only ^ 
felt ' ’ 

Tagore s standpoint in regard to Art 
would be farther clear from the following 
extracts from his writings 

Art IS not tbe imitation of Nature bnt its 
interpretation 

More than what is «een hv the phy«ical 
eyes the true artist sees with the Ight that is 
within him 

The doctor knon s ray anatomy much more 
perfectly than does ray mother Hut when it 
comes to knowing my «elf my mother beats 
the doctor holIoiN Why ’ Because the former 
sees with his physical eyes white the latter does 
so with her soul 

\\e love Art because in it we discern tbe 
soul of the artist 

L ke the Aeol an Hnrp of the Creeks the 
m ad of the artist should be «o set in tune with 
N iture that it may resound at its slightest 
touch It should be so set in tune with the 
nniver<e that rejoicing or sorrowing struggling 
or aspiring it may resound to the sp ritual 
wwes raised by the vast workaday world in 
wb ch we move and have our be ng 

Art schools cannot make artists \ou may 
JO a an \rt school only if you be an arti t It 
sounds paradox cal hut It IS true none-the less 
U It be true that one hns to be brave before 
one can aspire to wield a sword ooe most be 
rang natue before one can write poetry it 
follows as a matter of course that one must be 
an artist before one can handle the brush 

\ou cannot explun what is Art Tbe 
artist knows it Just as mother s love ts beyond 
desenb ng so is \rt It can be recogn sed 
when seen one can feel it but you fail when 
Ton tr\ to eapla n it to others 



Tub Flowbr CiRt 

By Df \baji ndranaih Tagore D l tt c i s 
The ranetv and extent of Abanmdra 
nath Tagores works are phenomenal 
Mythology history «atire life land 
scapes bird studies —far too numerous to 
mention But to whatever class they 
belong they all bear the stamp of his fine 
idealism He has also illustrated in color 
Oniar Khiram Kabindnnath Tagore s 
Crescent Moon nnd Sister Nivedita s 
Uy t/is and Legends of India The Omar 
/vAx> lor picturts are superb specimens of 
idealistic painting 


INDI\ IS S lELLbV S POCTR\ 


S HhLlL\ tie poet of re\olutionar> 

1 lealisni found «omethmg congenial 
to I is inquiring spirit in th > land of 
spmtuJ VI ions and ideal* and bis poetrv 
contains many reference* direct or indirect 
to India and 1 cr people It is true there are 
other English writers who ha\e treated abont 
Indian subjects in their works or who have 


been deeply mnuenced by Indian tl ought 
and philosophy Tennison s ^idars Driam 
and Defenc oj 1 uckno or Kmlmgs 
tarrock rooit Ballads ot T! e Jungle Book 
do not lake us b\ surprise nor does the 
striking texembiance between the teachings 
of Emerson or Schopenhauer and the 
philosophy of the \edanta strike us with 



INDIA iN SHELLEY’S POETRY 


how he instincti\e!y knew and appreciated 
the simple, faithful and self-safrificing nature 
of Indian character. In the Htllat, a lyrical 
drama, an Indian slave, sitting bc'ide the 
couch of the Sultan Mihmud and singing him 
to sleep, expresses her loyal sentiment in the 
following lines : 

"I breathe my soul on thee ' 

And could mv ptajet»avail, 

' AH my joy should be 

Dead, and 1 wnuM live to uaxp 
So thou mightst win one hourot quiet steep 
How truly do the words embody the 
selfless devotion and love of the Indian wife 
and mother in their dailj domestic life ' The 
much-iniured and maligned Rosalind in 
Rotalind and Helen, vindicating her steadfast 
love for her departed husband, compares 
hgrself to the unfaltering Salec ‘ 

"The Indian on the pyre 
Of her dead husband, half consumed 
As y»tlt TOijsbt iberc be false as 1.' 

Shelley’s Information about India might 
have been partly derived from some globe- 
trotter’s saperf^ial account of hix trav-'U or a 
not unprejudiced version of some self- 
interested mlvsionary. Uvi g as he did m 
the limes of Clive and Hastings, who had 
grown immi-nsely rich by «haking ihe pag>da 
tree in India, he believed In the tra<lm.>nal 
rumours of the fabulous wealth of • ur country 
and incidentally "peaks m Hell s of 'ten 
cameMoads of fndian gold ’ probibiy he h^d 
also read stories about the inhuman sacrifice 
of innocent babies under the car at JagannatK; 
for in Queen Mab he writes 
• "Whether hosts 

Stain his death-blushing chariot wheels as on 
Tnumohantly they roll, whilst Br .hmins raise 
A sacred hymn to mingle with the gtaans ’’ 

There is also a passing reference in 
one of his juvenile poems to the uofortanate 
Pariah : 

‘■Not the swart Pariah in some fndian grove. 
l«ne, lean and hunted by his brother's hare. 

Hath drunk so deep the cup ol bitter late, 

As that poor nretch who cannot, cann I love. ' 

A somewhat obscure allusion is to be 
found in Shelley’s poetic epi'tle wtillen in 
® light and humorous vein froin Italy to 
'laria Gisbourne : 

"He >on not heard. 

When a man marries, dies, or turns Hindoo, 

His best Iriends hear no more of him " 

It probably refers to the lot of a con- 
tett to Hinduism once he bas been absotb- 
74ai_fi 


a9i 

ed into the conservative fold of Hindu 
society. 

Ill 

What IS of abiding interest to us Is 
Shelley’s vivid reilization of the spiritual 
significance of India ami Indian civilization. 
He vva-. all his life an Incessant seeker 
after spiritual knovledge and experience. 
Himself a dreamer and vi-ioniry, the Miar- 
inr philo-ophi al truths of Hin fu rehghn 
f mnd a genuine response in his he.irt. 
Styling him-e f an athiest, he was one of 
(he purest and most reli.^ious of men 
Enumetatmg the various religions and divi- 
nities worshipped m different countries, he 
twice speaks ol ‘Moses and Buddha, Zerdu<!ht 
and Brahma and Foh,' 'Siva, Buddha, Foh, 
Jehovah, God or Lord.' vvho»e names and 
attiibutes may vary but are really forms 
of the one -up'eme Being 

Alaster, an allegorical poem, treats of 
the wanderings r>S a pure and noble ynu’h 
m qu-st of spiritual realization, Inhued 
with 'a thir-t f iT inteiToiirse wiihan Intel- 
ligence simihar to itself He ro<nis throu 'h 
many countries m the hope o' meeting 
face to face ‘the prototvp- o' his < onception,’ 
but Is sorely disappointed, until he 

“OVr th“ a nv! mo mta n- wh'ch p lur d iwn 
Induva dOxu^frorn their cy cavev. 

In loy and exultviirm h Id hii wfl> ' 

Till m the vale of Cashmir far w thin 

It- lonel e-t d'll whereod irnuv plintv entwne 

Beneiih the hullow rocks a n itural bower. 

Be idea spaikhig rivetlet he stietched 
Hi« languid limbs '' 

Here for the first lime he feels the 
divine thrill of hopes 'that never yet had 
Rushed his cheeks ’ He sees the vision 
of a 'veiled maid’ . 

"Her voice was like th^ vo ce of his own soul 
Heird in the calm of thought 

• • * • 

Know'edee and truth and virtue were her theme. 
And lofty hopes of divine bb'-riy, 

Thoughvs the mo t deaf to him, and poesy. 

Herself a poet." 

Is It not highly -significant that the 
young poet sage, who had renounced bis 
home and country in search of God had 
to find the fif't gleams of spiritual light 
and peace in holy Cashmere, vouchsafed 
to him by 'the vpirii of sweet human love,' 
a goddess in the form of a veiled maid ? 

Another remarkable in-tance that cort- 
firms the above view is found in Prome- 
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Hicus Unboivul In 1111=1 sublime allegoncal 
drami unique in English literature 
Pfomelbeus the «a\jojr and strength of 
safTenng man ’ is nailed to a steep rock 
and subjected to manifold tortures of bodj 
and mind bi the t\rant Jupiter but con 
nuers oacr his encm) at the fated hour 
S‘ran"e a' it ma\ seem the scene of this 
GrecC storj is laid in A raaine of icv 
rochs in the Indian t aucasus, nhich other 
eiidencc shons to mean the KaraLorani 
mountains, the source of man) springs and 
rivers of the Punjab lor in one place 
Prometheus exclaims 

\c ifvsptn;r stagnant w th \\r nU n" fro I 

\\ h ch vibralcd to hc^r e and then crept 
Shudder ng through Ind a etc 
\nd a \oice from the spring sa)s in repK 


* Never sucl asounf b fore 
To the Ind an waves v e bore 
Daring the period of hi» incarceration 
hi devoted wife \ la (what a characleris 
tic name ) 

\S 1 1« m that (at Ind an val 
n c vccne of her sad e\ le r gged nnee 
AndiS ulale and ftoz*n IV. th rav nc etc 


After the final overthrow of Jupiter, 
s>mholiimg llie MCtor) of good o\er e.il, 
Prometheui and \iia contemplalo retiring 
to a beautiful retreat among the mountains 
to lead a hoi) and blissful life there 
How reminiscent i* the picture of some 
Asramj on Mount Kailas or near lake 
Manasarowar 

Bevond Ind is and its tribute r vers 
And up the green rav ne across ihe \ ale 
Bes de th“ windless and crj Stall ne pool 
Where cverhs on uneras ng waves 
1 he image of a temple built abov e 
D >t net with column arch arch travc 
And palm —I kc cap lal 
Bc» de that temple s the dest ned cav e ’ 

In the above sketch, onU direct refc 
rences to India in Shelley’s poelrv are 
included no mention being made of the 
manv sinking resenablances between the 
poets religious views and the \edantic 
plnlosoph) Truly he is the most spin 
tual of 1 nglish poets and his spiritual 
hone i« India 

P K \N\M N\RU\n 


KADINDKANATU TAGORES D\LAkA 
It\ Priscu \i Ei»w \ri> J 1 iiompsos, m \ 


B ALAK \ Ills greatest book of l)rics was 
written in 1914 at tlit height of his 
world wide recognition Us title which 
means /I //r//r/ e/" is symbolical, for 

migratory blriU have alwa)s stood for the 
soul In ils pass.age llirough these phenomenal 
skies to 1 Icrnit) The title has an especial 
fitness, for these lyrics arc pilgrim songs 
eagcrlv l(>olcin„ bc)ond this plane of lime and 
sense to other lives, whcihtr reincarnate 
here or placed bc)ond our sun and stars 
The pocl Is over fiftv )t.afs of age which to 
an Indian Is old , an 1 to him has come the 
same experience as to Drvden when over 
«evenl), when ihoughls crowded so thick and 
fast upon him that hts onlr care vvas whether 
to v-erjif) them or‘10 run them Into the other 
harmony of prose His favourite Imagery is 
cl A river, In this there is nothing new , 


but the river i» now not alv\a)S or even 
usually, one which flovva through these lands 
of his sojourn Often it is an aerial river, 
the magniticent streaming of that space flood 
on who e eddies the stars are floating Idles 
In these Ivrics hts Intellectual greatness is 
revealed His mind is like a stream, from 
whose depths thoughts and similes bubble 
mccssantl) The elTervessence of ideas i> 
never checked for a moment, and espcclall) 
notable is the flow of abstract Ideas T 1 e 
gracious life of grass and blossom is as dear 
as ever, and even more delightfullv handled, 
but the poet Is not the slave of his fanc), a 
sterner or at any rate a stronger mood being 
in possession of his fleeting moments 

Tilt, lateness of man) of his developments 
*5 Mr ^lahalanohlS 1 as pointed out to me 
isvcrv nntcworlhv t rom one point of view 
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tlie most precocious of poet* already 
Nolumionus «liile in his leenc, from another he 
IS the most slow and orderlj m development 
That IS whj a selection from the work of all 
his periods \%ouId show him as a greater 
poet than he seems either in the pitiless com 
pleteness of his Bengali text or the hap 
hazard mutilation of his English one In 
Baldia not onlj has the more abstract side 
of his mind found expression at last, but in 
diction he has struck a balance, after his 
experiments, between the colloijunl tongue 
and the rich Sanskrit xocabularj This 
balance is as perfect as can be a marriage 
of poise and dignit\ , of lissom ease and power 
The critics ha\e Rabindranath’s graciou-- 
permission as once Tennv'On s, to bias 
pheme ‘Let them ra\e'’ As for this 
undignified f/jrt/j/o tfuisl 
‘ . let the Sufi flout ' 

Of this base metal shall be filed a ke) 
lint shall unlock the door he liowK without 

In the Opening poem an invocation 
from the old poet to the spirit of \ou(h 
of the new age iconoclastic and rebellious 
diction and thought are rollicking The 
old are gray parrots screening their fooli'h 
heads under their wings ihe voung flirt 
disrespectful tail*, to a delighted poet > 
encouragement 

The form of Dilakt i' extraordinarily 
free He can do what he likes with metre and 
rhvthm, and he no longer cares, for ana ru1e> 
except tIio.-e that ju'tify thcroscKes b) 
rc'uUant beauts or force bometimes his 
metres streanf and scatter over the page 
like fountains making wav down a Himalavan 
height It r E. Brown at his delightful 
free't There is practically nothing second 
rate The least important group of Ivrics 
arc altogLther jov bringing There is the 
song f>{ untimel) *’pring of the impetuous 
fl■>^vt.r^ that 'pushing before all with shrill 
high laughter blo'Somed and fell m heaps 
These In love with death O crazy one', O 
heedless of co>t reckoning * Drunk with the 
sound of lus footstep- from afar you spread 
)our deaths over the du-t of his path for that 
gue-t ' Neither «eemg nor liearmg joubur t 
your bond- you would not wail for \i ion of 
jour ejes Then there is the dancing Ijrict 
which contrasts the two goddc5«e- of his 

* Lvvtrs Cifl, no 5 
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imagination, superbly sung by him so often 
Here is great praise of Autumn, personified 
as Lakshmi seen in the fulness of the fruitful 
gold beautiful peace of the dewv season’ 
llardlv less is the praise of Lrbasi she who 
‘with both hands scatter- the delirium of 
Spring in blood red /rrfar flowers and ro-es, 
and m the song of unsleeping youth ' 

Another group of poems mirror liis 
religious experience These are deeper than 
those of Oitanjali their flights are wider 
and more sustained His human love, ever 
since the first fine careless rapture’ of 
the pre-J/irKflJi period was finished showed 
increasinglv a tendencj to merge into the 
divme lovT Now we have reached a third 
stage, in which the human love i- never more 
than a starling point from which the divine 
love lake- off Tlius, in the Boatman* 

Ivnc wt know lliat the singular figure 

who ventures out in such a «tormwith 
onlv the burden of a white ro-e is 

a symbol It IS one of hi- fine Padml 
storms hner than ever but these 
tarthlv water will now carry to the 
end umarthlv vovager- and the flickei 
of ghostly -ails All Ins sublimity of ima 
gerv crowd- the great Oarsmen poem t 
Hi- exhilaration rise at this prospect of 
hfv upon life all creation rushing to 

apparent « \tinction In their liundred- 
thev rush tv death like the -tar- m their 
myriads to ihe light f dawn The blood 
of heroes ihe tear- ol mother' will all 
till- worth be lo-l m the dust of the 
Larth ' Will not Heaven be bought witli 
It It I- trut that he spoil- this passage, 
with lU superb rhetoric and Us flashing 
imagination liv adding the question 
Will not the Treasurer of the Universe 
repay $<> va-l a debt ^ But if he re 
sembles Wordsworth in such occasional 
xosv interjections amid -ublime<t beauties 
e re eoilile- him also m the vvay his 
peaks of loftv thought are tinted with the 
sunrise of imagination In these poems 
winds from lands not quickened bv the 
sun’ cast their shadows on verse whose 
-erenitv thev fail to ruffle 

The Oarsmen’ poem is WTitlen m mid- 
throe of the Great War m igiG To his 
horror suuck gaze an cv il age was breaking 

• l-riiit Catlermg no 41 
1 ' 
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cp amid angui-'h ineffable He hated the 
arrogance of the strong Yet it is charac- 
teri'tic of him that m this poem he 
insists that the cowardice of the weak,’ 
and 'the rancour of the de*'tuute are equally 
culpable He has ne\erbeen one to console 
the shrinking and feehle*willed by casting 
all blame upon the aigorous and bold 

■Vet the profound peace of these poems 
IS the most healing thing inaginahle E\en 
m those which are songs of battle this cen 
tral core of rest remains untroubled He 
speaks of the glimpses which ha%c come 
to him here He to whom I shall sing 
that song on the banks of new li^ht is 
all day with me encircling m) earth In 
the Stull gropes of Autumn He walks 
\eiled with the fragrance of flowers In 
Phalgun He puts on m\ head His gar 
land of wooing In a twist of the path 
suddenl) He shows Himself though but 
for a moment' In the tw light He <its 
alone on the lonely heath Thus He orders 
His comings and goings Thus making blow 
through the hearts forest His wind laden 
with pain He goes whispering and with 
murmurs * A thought on which he insists 
repcatedlj is man s necessity to God Thu< 
da) after da) )OU bu) your sunrue in m) 
e)es, he sa\8t In some of these poems 
hi» estreme theism shows a theism so much 
more definite than ordinar> Christian theism 
that it IS the harder to reconcile with the 
p3nth«i in which i» the breath of Hindui m 
and which appears so abundintly in his work 
But he p >et not theologian and thi> pis 
sionite indi\iduili*.Ti of his religion the ver) 
heart of his poetic utterance is hi» mfv.t 
characteristic contril u ion on this «ide We 
may be sure this i» what he feels anti lives 
b) however pissages in prose lectures may 
seem to contra lict ln\) 2-i he expresses 
this by ihe b ildest and strangest )cl m >st 
natural metaphor in the w irld ‘When the 
chill leaves the wonb it see!, its mother 
W’hen Th) aflectinn covers me, Ihehidlen 
in its entrails and then I knov Thee mt 
W’hen Th m dot with Molencc ll rust me 
far from Th) shelter, in thai separation I find 
consciousness I see Thy face 

In no book is there richer rcminiicencc 

• Fruit Gathtrinis no 
t /i rf no 7 
J « f no 1 


of lives diml) living at the roots of what is 
too vague to be called memory As he puts 
it, 'the dense crowd of what 1 have not seen 
surrounds what I have seen' Or again 
there is a looker on who sits behind my eyes’ 
a very free rendering of the Bengali, which 
says, ‘In the corner of my heart, at the window 
of my eyes thou art gazing in the dawn 
light 

itut the texture of is variegated 

The Englishman thrills to find in its pages 
a tribute to Shakespeare from this unlike- 
lie-t of admirers 

W’hen you aro c beyond the distant sea, 

And England drew you to her breast, then 

she, 

O Universal Poet for her own 

Believed y ou — held y ou hers and hers alone ' 

A space she kept you, kiSsing your bright 

brows 

Hid in the tangles of her forest bough«, 
Screened with her skirts of fog within the 

court 

W’hither the elvish tribes for play re>ort, 
W’lth dewy grass and full blown wildwood 

flowers 

Made bright 1 Not yet the island s silvan 

bowers 

Had wakened to your praise 0 Poet Sun ’ 
But while the ag»s m calm sequence run 
You at the signal of Eternity 
Leaving the horizon s lap by slow degree 
Have mounted to the noon s bright blazing 
height, 

Have taken filling the world s heart with 
^ light 

a our seat j the centre » At the ages’ end 
Lo how beside the Indian sea ascend 
Where bonded cocoa palms sway to the 

breeze 

lour praises crowning the full centuries ' 
Here la an exquisite image and close 
obs«-rvation From a fi ating cloud •■uddenly 
on therivers flow there IS the silent walking 

of a shadow’ One of the loveliest song-* 
25 shows how richlv he takes the pasMng of 
youth, this man whose youth had been so 
ab Ml ding and so blest wiih good things The 
whole song !■, a jet of beauty, from his shower* 
ing opulence 

bpring that in my courtyard u»ed to make 
buch not once and buzzing laughter lift 
With heaped drift 


ff ert V ft 
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touch his miml with similar fire , but it neacr 
does ‘The jingling of th) beautiful ones 
anklets, m a corner of the broken palace 
daing away with the c cadas cries makes the 
night «ks weep But m\ English trascsties 
the te\t The poem is filled with fine tilings 
is one of the noolest of all lus poems a fall 
tide of imager) Us linish is splendid The 
forns of Beauty remain forlorn in their 
perfec'ion Life has left them going its 
endless wa\ Todaa Ins* chariot has gone 
at the call of Night at the song of the stars 
towards the lion gate of dawn 

lie never wrote a richer or more decora 
ti\e poem and its fame among hi\ countrymen 
equals that of f /-iaxi \et the poem which 
follows la greater Tnc Stmxm 
as it ma\ htlj be called is the greatest poeii 
m the book— a magnificent Psalm of / t/e 
^s this was the gencMs of Galaka I quote 
the poet s account of its composition 1 was 
in Allahabad at m\ nephew s house f used 
to have a \cr\ quiet time there in the 
evening sitting on the terrace One dav I 
felt the reslfulness of the scene and cverv 
thing around me It was a dark evening 
and suddenlv there came on m* the feeling 
there IS flowing rushing all round me— that 
invisible rush of creation— the stars flecks of 
foam I could ft cl the flow of that dark 
evening with all the stars shining and 


that current of eternitv touched 


deepl) 1 felt in the heart of it So I began 
to write An.l when I start writing one 
thing leads to the next That vv ns the bv gm 
ning of Dalakii — the sweep of this impalpable 
and invisiblL stream 

• Shal jelian > 


As these words show, and as the poem 
shows still more clearlv lie has launched his 
boat on its greatest tide a movement of 
weighlv reflection of vvaveb iridescent and 
bubbling with incessant fancy and imagina 
tion 1 he World Energv pulses m these 
lines which make their waj in perfect ease 
and freedom the metre responding swifll) 
to tlu changing thought within it. It is a 
magiiilicent picture of the streaming life 
process from whose strength and force 
comes the calm and composure of each indivi 
dual parts It has no pattern save the con 
summate one winch is dictated bv its internal 
necessitv ^ et even tins stream is not with 
out its flowers for here is a Muse who 
knows no deserts Blossoms fall continualh 
in showers jasmine, clt mpi, bakul, parul, 
fall m thv path from the platter of thy sea 
«on Nor doc* he forget earthly rivers 
though he calls them by heavenly names 
Th) dancing JIandakmi ever welling laves 
the world life cleansing it with the bath 
of death At lengtli the skv Ins blossomed 
in crjstal bright azure’ \et the unseen 
and the eternal governs liis passion for the 
phenomenal and passing No one knows 
lint in his blood the waves of th) sea dance 
the forest reslleesness trembles 1 his thought 
fill« nv) mind torhv that I have come, from 
age to age dropping ■vilenlly from form to 
form from life to life I have come using up 
in gift after gift m song after song wlnl 
ever mv hand lias gained m night and morn 

|ftg *^0 we go our w a) s, this poet who on 

tills plane of tune and space has charmed 
and fed our minds so greatly and we who 
Ijave met him for our little moment— go, 
urawn to the great stream from the tumult 
of the past what hes behind -to the bottom 
less dark to the shore ess light > 


IIIL RAIIA\A\ STRIKE 


T ill time Ins net vet arrived wl.en ,t 
will he possible to apportion with 
for on either side 

‘I'c Radwar Strike 

m*t olcr U V "i >' 

jut over Wtnt I propose to do in this 


fhe^sirlw/? •‘gfd upo" 

note quoting a Yew detached 

marked rt'" "P®' • f'l'e not 

mailer Tl'''‘'‘ 

whul, ** ^1“^' represent difTercnt aspects 

"Imh st^nied at the imx u, U imporlint 
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They ire not to be taken as final opinions 
I must mike it quite plain at the outset 
that the strike as it dexelopcd divided 
itself Into two sections which corresponded 
to the ppper ind lower portions of the 
long railmy line 1 Kl dniding point was 
at Moghal Serai M) own eipenence h\ 
entirely in the upper section which had 
Its centre at Tundli It was there ihit 
the strike began and there the strike first 
endtd The lower section hid its centre 
at Asansol The strike went on there for 
nearly a month longer Rut tint field 1 
did not touch at all 

M\ notes run is follow — 

I 

It has been a sud Icn ind unexpected 
change for mo to come out of the mi 
of the Moplah Re\olt in Mihbir in 
Southern India straight to this Northern 

climite with its piercing!) cold night I 
wish I had brought wirmer thing with 
me Yet m spite of climatic differences 
there is some slight resemblance in the 
two sitiiition flic soldiers are guarding 
the tiilway stations here m Tundla ind 
elsewhere jut as they were guir ling 
the railway in the Moplah arci in the 
South There is also the sirac di tress 
and hunger among those who mi) be 
called the 'refugees — especial!) the women 
mil the children Hungt) little children 
look up to my face here as the) did in 
Malibar 

I haie been stud)ing the deeper 
causes of the rc\olt m the Moplah area 
they need to be studied >er> careful!) 

I ere also The newspapers give all kinds 
of superficial exphnatlon« summing up 
1 ghtly the whole situation under such titles 
as 'political unrest non cooperation and 
the like But it is necessary to get deeper 
down than this — just as it wis absurd to 
sum. up the whole Moplah revolt under 
the one word Khilafat 

It was minifcstly Impossible to refuse 
to listen to the appeal which the strikers 
made to me to come up here to their 
help though I longt-d to remain at Shan 
tiniketan Nov I am sc* gUd I have come 
Living with the men in their own quarters 
and sharing ever)thing with them it should 
not be dilfcult to lind out their own 
version of the causes of the strike The 
ofTclal lerston has been presented long 


ago in the newspapers, and I can aI«o 
hear it again from the railwa) officials 
whenever I meet them But the men 
themselves are very nearly inarlicuhte 
and owing to their complete lack of literary 
training they have a bid habit of spoiling 
their own case m the press 

U 

Both at Allahabad and Tundia I have 
found intense bitterness among the strikers 
because of the treatment winch the subor 
dinate Indian staff has received at the 
hands of the highly paid Anglo Indians 
and Furopeans This bad treatment seems 
to be specially prevalent in the Locomotive 
Department If only one sixth of what 
the railway men hive told me is true 
then the situation must be very bad indeed 
I have had expenenc* of these things on 
othe railways but the facts then stated 
were never told me with such i iten<e 
bitterness and anger as this ' U is a new 
phenomenon a red danger signal 

Probably what I now see is due to a 
new race consciousness The same assaults 
were happening before but no one took 
any notice The Indian emplovee regarded 
him elf in the past as an inferior and 
therefor expected lo be knocked about 
But now he is in revolt and if the trike 
ha<l not happened i> this way, it would 
liav happened n ftimi. other wv\ instead 

I remenber so welt two \nglo Indian 
railwav men wilt whom I travelled down 
in an intermediate carnage from Calcutta 
Almost every sentence they uttered was 
marked bv the word ni^er — with the 
British soldiers favourite adjective in front 
of the noun They kept on repeating B— 
ni^er *— No wonder the Indian railway 
men refuse to stand this any longer In 
their own country ! Yet the moment they 
openlv resent it the result to them may 
be something even worse in the way of 
insult and assault 

One of the very best men present 
tonight told me that the railwav workmen 
had endured passu ely these incessant insults 
in the past but they weren t going to 
put up with them any longer He said 
that the mens thoughts now had become 
absorbed m this one subject and it stirred 
theif passions more than any other The 
only remedy was to get rid of the cause of 
the irritation 
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‘CcrtMnU there »-» no Mgo up here 
in Tuntih, of the strike hcinij pohtl nl’ 
in origin I h-iNC not Inaril a single word 
of politics sinc< 1 came to Ihi-. place 
There has not e\en h^'cn a 'hnut of 
‘Mahatma Gandhi ki jai The talk ha-* been 
concentrated on the •>lnke itsell and nnihinj; 
else Is nunUon**d The men art m deadly 
i,a'nc t 1 he question of bad treatment H 
alwaa s to th( f rt It has become aerj 
ntarl) an obcess on 

1 ha\c ■( und some hiphk inteHi,'cnt 
railway workmen here amon^ the clerks and 
other* in the spot and amnnj; the dtlcgites 
will could guc me a falrh dispaSsionttc 
account riu) cxphined tfimps simply to 
me and I could follow their arpumcnl It 
was in the mam they *aid an iconomic 
problem lor if the An}»ln Indians were 
once put in open competmon wKh the 
Indians on the ba'is of equal pay lor 
equal work, there would be no trouble at 
all But for purely political reasons the 
foreign British Go\trnmcrt had decided 
that the Indians could not be trusted 
Exactly the same policy had been followed 
on theF 1 Railway as m the ^fm\ In 
each instance, the proporlion of the foreign 
clement had to be kept up in order to check 
any mutiny up country. The I I Railway 
was the great artery of the North of India 
No risk mu^t be run of this artery eaer being 
severed 

' Anglo Indians they said, whoXaerc m 
many cases inferior m intelligence sobriety 
and diligence were taken on m superior 
posts and Indians were kept out The 
European scale of pay, which the Anglo 
Indian-, received made them socially arrogint 
and racially intolerant they wi-ihed to show 
that they were and they tried to do 

this by insulting Indians on every possible 
occasion 

' H such IS really the true state of things 
then it IS somewhat ridiculous to find the 
Member for Commerce ge ting up m tfie 
Legislative Assembly, in Delhi and sayi g 

that the strike was a disgraceful one on the 

part of the men becau«e it was 'purely 
pohiical and had siirreit up ‘racial hatred'^ 
Tins IS the 'pot call ng the keitle i lack’ 
with a vengeance’ It re winds roe of a 
scene I once witnessed in the streets of 
^ ondon, where one boy kicked mother 


xatigdy in my presence and then burst (r-l 
crying wuh all Ins rniglit and shotilrdoct, 
lint the boy /e had juit kicktd\i\^ 

struck him’ — Ihc fin\ rrnment of India fi’sl 
puis the I ist Iniliin Railway on a political 
bash and Lncniingcs racial arrogance by its 
ownpilici and then cries out against the 
Indian cmploaces if they rc«ent being kicked 
in consequence ' 

!V 

‘lor some da\s now 1 bate been lit 
Tundla with the workmen and I have had 
their own prnate opinions on many doubtful 
issues I am snrra to finil after all that the 
men ihein*cUrs hate been deceived about 
Rimlvil* Ilf* IS a hit of a fraud but not 
<|uitc so much of a fraud as the oflicials have 
tried to make mjt ! have seen him and 
examined him carefully Ml nas assaulted, 
there can he no d >uht about that But he >* 
evidently one of tliose men who through 
la k of education cannot avoid exaggerating 
and thus spoiling a story He gave out 
that he had been beaten over the head and 

body witli a shovel anil thrown olT the foot* 
plate of the engine But oniiiling the 
evidence of the Railway medical officer, the 
Civil Surgeon ( wlio saw him two days after 
the occurrence > could only find one slight 
injury Hu pulse and temperature were 
normal —Ram L.al him clf has just been in 
this room w here 1 am w riling and he u in as 
sound lictlih as lam He tried to show me 
sonc minute marks, but 1 could not even 
delect it He has been quite obviously 
exagcerating ’ 

But worse than this, lie contradicted his 
own sworn evidence in my very presence, - 
alter haying been told repeatedly to speak 
nothing but the trull, ’ It is clear to me also 
that there has been a good deal of theatrical 
prmence in order to excite sympathy and 

. 1 .^. Ihougiit It IS that 

thou.and^ of strikers 
must suffer, and poor women and child en 
mu>t dieof want and misery, and even of 

wo? ^ r of an assault so feebly 

testih-d to as this one ! 

vvhatesV'Tl ^ no doubt 

Whatever that there was an assault It 
appears to me equally certain that Carroll 

whom th^sVrUe v.Vs^cafl”d°" 
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ga\e false e\i(lence It i bevond question 
ibehe\e that as«aaUs far worse than tbis 
frequenth occur and are hushed up It i> 
equally bejond question* to me personally 
that the root of this present trouble is not 
political but essentially due to the bad 
treatment of Indians by Anglo Indians and 
Europeans all over the railway line \nd I 
think I could prove all these things to the 
Member ol Commerce and the Railway Board 
if they would take the trouble to come to 
Tundia and live here with me in this Indian 
railwav quarter for a time 

So then as Far as I can judge at present 
though the strike is a weak one because it 
vv-as called entirely without notice and though 
the Ram La\ case vs a weaV one betawse be 
has given false evidence under oath yet 
behind all this there is a deep wound— so 
deep and painful that it has forced the men 
of every centre of the railway line to go out 
on strike 

This grievance— to repeat what I have 
already written —lies m the continual hector 
mg and bulUing of the Indian subordinate 
staff leading on to deftnite assaults 
especially w the Anglcnlndian railway 
employees Such assaults have gone on it 
appears (or years and years and they have 
recently become intolerable So all the men 
inform me And men whom I can thoroughly 
trust have asserted also that nine out of 
every ten such cases of assault bv Anglo 
Indians and Europeans are never repotted 
Even those that have been reported ( so they 
tell me ) have not been dealt with drastically 

This IS the men s story and I am going 
to test It very carefully indeed One thing 
IS quite plain to me here in Tundia — the two 
railwiy quarters are divided by a great gnlf — 
the Indian on one side and the Anglo fnd an 
and European on the other Each side seems 
to be living in a kind of water tight compart 
ment — one might almost call it an armed 
camp except that externally there are no 
harriers or weapons But I can well imagine 
what a force of internal resistance II ere 
would be to prevent a conviction for an 
assault if any assault had occurred It is 
significant how m the ordinary life of India 
*t is almost impossible to get a conviction 
where a European has assaulted an Indian 
• have to ask myself— Is it easier to get 
l^tice in such assaults under the Law of the 
Railway, than under the Law of the State ? 

76K-9 


IV 

For the last three days i have been up to 
Delhi in order to interview the Railway Board 
The members received me with every possible 
consideration but it was clear to me that the 
wooden system of ruling all the railways from 
a single centre in the North of India ind by 
a single set of rules will not answer There 
must he elasticity and rapid movement 
palpable injustices must not be allowed to go 
on unchecked simply because regulations for 
all India will not admit of local exceptions 

To-day an instance of this wooden state 
of alTairs came to my notice Nearly a year 
ago ! pointed out to the Railway Board the 
inequity and the folly of the gratuity system 
on the railw av s The men get half a month s 
accumulated bonus each year as a gratuity 
on the one condition that they never strike 
This gratuity is only paid up when a man 
retires from railway service The whole 
sum IS forfeited whenever anyone goes out 
on strike Though the strike may be a per 
fectly just one the gratuity is forfeited all the 
same Thus this payment is really a strike 
insurance oolicv not a gratuity at all The 
man sells ms soul to earn it because he 
gives up one of the very few rights which a 
working man possesses, — the right of refusing 
to w ork 

Now look at the folly of it all ’ The 
older railnav men whose gratuity is nearly 
due would not wish to strike but they are 
compelled to do so by the younger men 
whose gratuity is still lar distant The 
younger men wl o call the strike promise the 
older men not to go back to work without get 
lingthe gratuity The strike begins and very 
soon everything eWe might be easily settled 
But dw gratuity must be forfeited aad so the 
men hold out The Railway Board regula 
tion blocks the way to a settlement and the 
Rail vay Board is adamant Strike after 
strike has lingered on owing to this one 
single regulation made many years ago by 
the Railway Board It never stops a strike 
for the younger men can always drag the older 
men in But it always prolongs a strike 
because the younger men promise the older 
men not to go back without the gratuity and 
they try to keep their promise Thus the 
men who framed this regulation have been 
Jioist with their own petard Whileattempting 
to bribe the men not to strike they have 
really prolonged every single strike almost 
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indefnitely otid tliu« cost 'he Government 
la<h'5 Lpon laivh'; of rupcu'> ' 

AH this u a"; pointed out to tic Hailna) 
Boi'd loni? ago , but ir^lcad of >n le hatelj 
changing tl e legdhtion it'.elf a an\ j nate 
company noJd ln\e done in a fe i. hour*; — 
the Uoard has bee 1 a whole jear ifo idcring 
IS own action and even to da^ tl e oRl in 
justice lingers o i unaltered ’ 

M 

I hav e \\ ritten ni tl e^e notes n goo 1 d al 
about tip official attitude is wood n 
character and the ine\ liable racial injustice 
due to a foreign governmeit But there is 
also a terrible and fatal ne vesi winch I have 
seen again and again overtaking the railwav 
workmen thenselves when the) lefusc 
utterly to listen to reason and c jmrrtonscnse 
and intis'- on being intoxicated bj wild plat 
form speeches My own experience has been 
that It IS difficult to speak too Inghh of these 
railwa) workmen as individuals their pa 
tience their reasonablenes and their sense of 
fairness are remarkable The coortes) which 
I have personally received from them has 
been'^uitc unbroken and their trust I as been 
pathetic m its absoluteness To sit with 
them and argue with them in their own homes 
as individuals has continuall) led to good 
results It his been easy to wm acceptance 
to the plea of reason 

But to address a mass meeting of 
Sinkers is a very different matter Here the 
numbers are often \er) great indeed 
Outsiders mingle with the strikers The 
mood of the crowd varies from moment to 
moment Ver) often the meeting itself is 
swept from end to end b) some wild storm 
of passion \et such is the condition of 
affairs in India tochj tl at no stril e can be 
full) settled without a final appeal to the 
mass meeting And a single violent speech 
by an outsider stirring up passion 
sudden!) turn such a mass mcetin*» 
from reason to unreason ** 

;l so „en at a certam 

stnUcen te «l.ete I s,as all ,l„„e ,„th the 
strikers how \ve had finally acreed to nil 
off the stril e Ever) hand had been held up 
m favour of resumption Then a complete 
outsider, vvhoin the men did not even know 
got up suddenly and made a violent f arancme 
about the injustices m general, from 
which everyone m India suffered It was 


ma) 
■ away 


ami olTeiiMw, tv pc with no argument in it 
no direct reference to the strike, and no 
appeal to reason .It had no bearing upo>' 
the settlement tint had just been unanimously 
accepted and it was hopelessly out of order 
But all the same it «lid its work among people 
who were rjuite illiterate — as the strikers 
were lor the most part m this special 
instai ce The result was the settlement 
already reached was abandoned and the 
struggle had to begin all over again 

I verv day I am afraid lest the same thing 
should happen m the present struggle 
Tl ere are racial passions which can be so 
ea iK roused and at times 1 fear another 
disaster smilar to the debacle of the Assam 

Bengal Riilway strike last year, only on a 
greatly ex ended scale 

MI 

It would really seem as though these 
assaults b\ Anglo Indians and Furopeans on 
the subordinate Indian staff arc to be ne'or 
ending Only by accident, I have just found 
out that there was another assault in Tundla 
committed b\ one of the Anglo Indian 
upon aa Indian in the very week in which the 

Tundla strike began It would appear that 

no ftar of punishment could keep their 
Itching handx from assaulting Indians ^ho 
are on an inferior position and are treated as 
subordinates There is no chivalry to app^a 
to no shaming then by the cowardice of 
no rousing their sense of fair play by shewing 
up the brutality of lulling a man who catino 
hit back ^ 

In this new instance, the Anglo Indian 
driver escaped punishment merely because 
the man he had assaulted was not a raih'^X 
servant What occurred was this He went 
to a neighbouring bungalow in a drunken 
state and ask»d an Indian servant there to do 
something for him and he refused 
upon the serv ant \\ as so brutally assaulted 
he lad to be taken to the hospital Tie 
"*^*^**'‘ hushed up and compromised ^ 
But only think of the insolence of it 
All this happened at Tundla in the very weeK 
of the outbreak of the E I Railway sUike 
lUelf If they can t keep their hands (rom 
striking Indians m //la^weel when are they 
ever l.kely to learn their lesson ? The fact is 

tliat m nine cases out of ten, drink is at the 
Iwckofu And drink plays the very^de^l 


the merest clap trap mob oratory, of avulgar ® — Even in these few days I h*'* 
k had to take back from the Railw ay station to 
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STATUS OF INDIAN’S ABROAD 


Indiaxs i\ South Africa 

[ N SPITE of fears, there has been a nelcome 
luil in the South African Parliament, with 
regard to anti Asiatic legislation A 
challenge was made to the Governor-General s 
veto against the Natal Pro\incial Ordinance, 
disenfranchising Indians m that Province, 
but It was successfully met bj the Government 
who justified the Go\ernor General’s action 
Yet this must not be thought to imply that 
the danger is over It is onlj postponed 
for a time, in Mew of the far greater crisis of 
an industrial syndicalist revolt on the Rand 
"hich had to be put down with blood- 
shed 

We have the full account before us of the 
Natal Provincial Congress of the South 
African Party (commonl) called the S A P 
c ® ^ Asiatic Question The 

® A P It should be remembered is the 
Government Party in power under General 
omuls, opposed to the Nationalist party in 
opposition under General Hertrog Iti» the 
party which represents imperial interests 
and as such is likely to be more moderate in 
Its Anti Asiatic demands than the Nationalist 
Party Yet the speeches delivered and the 
resolutions discussed, reveal an ever widen- 
ing breach between General Smuts and his 
party on the one hand and the Indian commu 
nity on the other 

In the Official Report of the Congress, 
It Is stated that the 'Asiatic Question’ was 
one of the most important’ discussed 
at Durban by the S A P Congress 
General Smuts after warning the Congres*, 
that India had 320 millions, and that any 
thing they did or said had a far reaching 
tnnuence, which might even shake the 
lonndations of the Empire immediately 
^ent on to make the alarming state 
gent, which was telegraphed to India by 
tteuter, that the ‘ best thing they could do 
was to induce the Indians in ever increasing 
tinmbecs to go back to their own country and 
^0 leave South Africa Let them encourage 


the ‘white’ population while watching the 
Asiatics dwindle " 

Sir Thomas Watt followed General 
Smuts representing the Cabinet, and 
said that be hoped the Congress would 
impress upon the government the need for 
dealing with the Asiatic Question Ac/:on 
was long overdue and tt must be directed to 
itren^hentng the hands of the 'uhile' man. 
Natal must educate public opinion through- 
out South Afn« Mr. Patrick Duncan, the 
Minister of the Interior another Cabinet 
representative, slated that South Africa was 
faced with a population problem that was 
acute— the problem of white versus coloured 
The Europeans were the trustees of the 
coloured and they must discharge their 
responsibilities in such a way as to ensure the 
destinies of the country as a European civil, 
tsalton ( The Italics are mine ) 

It must be understood that these three 
speakers, representing the Government, were 
speaking with the utmost caution and circum 
spwtion It is ominous indeed when sober 
and cautious men such as these men of liberal 
tendencies on the whole— feel themselves 
pressed by their party to make utterances of 
such an obviously anti Asiatic character 
South African Anti Asiatic Proposals 
were arrived 

at on the Asiatic Question' by the SAP 
Congress „ ,,ns dsedod, on the motion of th e 

he'ld"°'The“p' * >>' 

held The Press Mas not admitted hot nas 

|..eo an official report of the proceeding, 
tonrteen tesolntion, s.ere d.scnssed m pmate 
Vo es srer. not taken but ,t „a, deeded 
mstod to leave the whole question m the 
hands of Parliament itself ^ 

poblrc the ej.|rrerS'K,e’lFof!ree"n 'L'so' 

u.m»gh“ dLc'n;'ed*S S Cengr'S'’' i'h"; 

‘Foniteen Resolutions,' therefore 
—N?® a document nf 
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tar,c. and shonld b<= slui,ei 

mdeed The^ run as follows 

T TlntUieS \ P should make knoun 

r r"u,h proWam caused by the 

“'n ‘ence otlarjennmbera ef As.t.cs especl 
1% in the Trans% aal and in N atal 
^ " TUt the Natal S A P Congress 

resnectlully requests Gosernment to give an 
earfv opportumts tor the d.scussron ot the 
\siatic problems in Parliament 

« That Ik IS essential that legislation be 
brought to hear to present Asratrcs Iron, 
,cqu,r,ngjt.rther land .n 


Indian (ranclnse rn Natal, nh.ch tvas , eloed 
be re introduced i i 

i-i That Goiernment be asked to m 
trodie a Bdl to apply to 
such as those contained m Section 12 0 
Charter ol JuH S 1856 and Section . or 
October S 1806 (Natal) 

IX That the Goiernment draw up a 
definite statement of their 
Mhat the) have done and uhat they a e 
doing on the Indian question f peoallT 
ree-irding the Indian trader, and that Govern 
ment should make its policj known as 
xMdel) as possible 

TuF E\ils or itiE 'Ghetto” 

I aitr afraid that i\e, in India, 


% Ihat only regard the^e resolutions (nhich were 

tights O, renfil ot land or thul olhcully made public after the secret 

further sales leases sessions uere o\er ) as foreboding 


bm Wingrt? Asiatics eacept lu resetied areas 
e 'Vhat the issue and renewal of genew! 
dealers licenses outside municipal areas be 
Kgulated in the manner contemphled by 
Natal Draft Ordinance 4 of 192 1 

6 That no new trading licenses or trans 
fers shall be granted to Asiatics eacept in 

rcsoricd^ar ^ no Asiatic or native shall trade 
under or assume a European name that 
So Asiatic may hold rmancial interest m any 
business land or propeity, registered in the 

"*T ° That° w‘here Asiatics have acquired 
nropert, and trading rights ml within tc 
kried Leas they shall be strictly required to 
conform to the same laws as to sanilalion 
good order and housing condition> as appl) 
10 Luropeans 

n That the encroachment and uniair 
competition of Indians in land industries 
commerce labour and spheres of crnplo) 
ment generalU suitable to Furopcans, has 
Iniunousl) aflected the avhile races and 
increasmgl) menaces the economic standards 
the social ^\el^are and political status of 
ll e South \(rican Union 

10 That in all skille 1 trades commerce 
Industries and cser> sphere of emploj 
mrnt «.uilalle for I uronean« pa\ ment and 
ssorVnp conditions shall bctixcdb) Trade 
Hoards m accordance with white standard'* 

11 That no dificrenlntion in fasour 
n{ \MatiC'i ostr Indigenous natises of 
eq-al j,radc be allowed m any legislation 
ihectmg eill er 

i; Hial the Ordinance rclatisc to 


sessions were o\er ) as foreboding 
most unanimous attack on the Iasi eating 
rights of Indians m Natal and the Trins 
\aal with a \iew to making them m every 
sense of the word on a level with the 
Kaffir This m itself might not be ob 
jected to if the kaffir himself had rights 
of citizenship in these two provinces such 
as he lias in the Cape Province ( though 
even there his rights of holding land have 
I believe been recentl) curtailed) but the 
actual situation is that the Kaffir himseui in 
these two provinces and in the province ot 
the Orange Free btate is bound down under 
conditions that»hordcr on serfdom The 
Indian is hghling at all points for the rights 
of the Kaffir as well as his own 

Secondl) it needs to be rememberedi 
that the whole trend of policj, with regard 
to the coloured races in South Africa is m 
the direction of segregation — that is to saj 
the old ghetto system of Europe m the 
Middle \ges The intention is to keep them 
strictly within ‘reserved areas as far as an) 
rights and privilege* are concerned, while 
at the same time keeping back practically 
all the best land for the aristocratic ‘whites 
Thus an \(rican native mav come into the 
white man s area as a hired labourer , but he 
can onl) hold political rii;hts m the native 
reserve* If an> one will glance down the 
list of these fourteen Resolutions, he "'** 
be able to set at a glanct how the policv 

reserved areas i* ev erj where at the back ot 

the I uropeans minds What they wish to 
do Is Cither to get the Indians out of the 
rountrv, or else to isolate them in ‘reserves* 
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It 1:. reall}, as I hatesaid, the old 'Ghetto* 
policj of medicNtl Europe, o\er again It is 
also exactly the same as the ‘untouchable’ 
polics of India What we in India must do, 
m order efiectnely to resist this pohcj , is to 
break down the barriers of our own ‘re»et\ed 
areas’, here in India 1 have seen with mj 
own ejes still existing today in Malabar a 
worse state of ‘untouchability’ than anything 
which i3 now being politically contemplated 
in South Africa ( ha\e been also told by 
those who have seen them, that in Eastern 
Europe there are ‘ghettos’ still remaining 
Let us away with them, every chert ' 

Indian and African in Kenya 
A \ cry great effort IS being made by the 
Europeans in Ken\a Colony to throw upon the 
Indians the blame for the recent violent out 
break of native African indignation on the 
arrest of Harry Thuku It is stated m the 
public newspapers that Indian leaders secretly 
fomented a native rising The truth is the 
Indians m Kenya today are between two 6res 
II they keep aloof from native affairs the 
European settlers ask the question, — What 
have Indians done for the natives ?" If on the 
other hand Induns ate friendly and familiar 
with the African natives, tfien they are 
charged w ith conspiracy and with encourag 
ing native rebellion Almost every day at 
Nairobi, I saw Harry Thuku, the young 
educated Kikuyu native, who has been 
deported He was a very bright young lad 
with a pleasant, open face Harry was a 
great friend of all our Indian leaders, who 
treated bun with a kindness and a courtesy,, 
which he would wot u ualfy receive from 
Europeans He appeared to me to be really 
in earnest m his desire to help his country 
men, who were suffering under almost over- 
whelming disabilities Their land has been 
taken from them, except certain tracts which 
are called ‘reserves’, and every effort has 
been made, either by compulsion or bv semi 
compulsion, to get them out of these 
reserves themselves for labour on the great 
European estates There has been in Kenya 
m the past, not only what practically 
amounted to forced labour’, but also exces- 
sive flogging with a very cruel whip 
made of rhinoceros-hide, called kiboka 

The idea of the average European 
settler, at present, is to keep the Afncan 
native m an inferior position The Euro- 
pean allows no liberties of any kind As 


a consequence, the African native has a 
deep inveterate fear of him, but not of 
the Indian With those Indians, who are 
village store-keepers, the African will sit for 
hours and hours, — and talk The language is 
often a curious mixture of dialects, but 
somehow an understanding is reached, and 
both parties enjoy the conversation 

Every day, as far as my experierce 
goes, Europeans are seeking to make the 
African native despise the Indian The 
Indian is bullied bv the European in front 
of the African native And what is the 
most cowardly thing of all the African 
native is at times encouraged by the 
European himself to insult the Indian I 
have seen one such sight with mv own 
eyes and the meanness of it made my 
blood boil The best way in which this 
can be counteracted is for the Indian to 
be truly kind and considerate at all times, 
to the African native, and thus win his 
respect by sympathy and kindness Such 
respect IS far gtealer and nobler than the 
respect that is due to fear 

There is one thing that is happening 
m Kenya every day The Indian and 
African are feeling more and more the 
eommon wrongs from which they suffer at 
the hands of the European The African 
native understands that whatever rights 
the Indian acquires the same will inevit* 
ably come to himself also Therefore, he 
is lookin'; upon the Indian as both his 
fellow sufferer and also his protagonist in 
the struggle for human rights 

What appears to me to he needed 
more than anything else however, at the 
present time is that Indians where hearts 
are filled with the love of God should go 
forth —as the Buddha went forth, as Chai- 
tanya went forth, as Christ went forth,— to 
help and to bless the African nativ es. 
serving them with the purest service of 
love Until this is accomplished m God’s 
name the relation between Indian and 
African will not be made perfect 

India and an East African Federation 
Mr Winston Churchill has announced 
that he altead\ had Sir Robert Corywdon’s 
cordial approval of an East African Fede- 
ration Sir Robert Coryndon is the Governor 
This was startling news to me, because 
every single European, official I had met 
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in Uganda including t\io Acting Go\ernors 
and tno Chief Secretaries to Go\ernment 
Ind told me in most emphatic terms that 
the> nere strongly against any such 1 edera 
tion There would ob\ioubl} also be the 
practical difficulty of langanyila joining 
such a Union because a mandated territor) 
differs from a Colony in important particulars 
The reason why Europeans in Uganda 
dislike an) fe leration or union with Kenya 
IS interesting fn Ken) a ( as n Rhodesia ) 


selves would be submerged and treated 
with contempt 

Tiir C S R Co PRoriTS olt of 
iNDiw L\uoi R i\ Fiji 

Again it IS necessar) to call attention in 
India to the fabulous profits which the C S 
R Co of Australia have made recently out of 
sweated Indian labour in Fiji It will perhaps 
be remembered how the Sydne) Bulletin 
revealed without any contradiction the 


the European settler has appropriated the scandalous war profits m sugar made by this 


land To use Major Grogan s more accurate 
expression they have stolen the land from 
the native Major Grogan goes on to say 
that having stolen his lands they afterwards 
stole his limbs This again is accurately 
true concerning a great deal of what has 
happened For the whole idea of European 
occupation in Kenya Colony is that the 
African native should not own land him 
self but should be the serf or hired 
labourer of the European But in Uganda 
just as in Nigeria in West Africa — ^the 
idea IS entirely different The principle 
at work m Uganda and Nigeria is to leave 
the native himself in possession of the 
soil flj producer and to buy his produce 
Thus m Uganda and Nigeria the African 
native is encouraged to develop his own 
self government and his own miciadve and 
to consider the soil as inalienably his own 


Compan) It may also be remembered how 
the C S R Co resisted to the very last an> 
increase in the wretched wage of the 
indentured Indian labourer during the time 
of the War ’although food prices had more 
than doubled All that is past historj 

But a still more amazing story is told 
with regard to profits after the War, 
especially for the year ending March 1921 
I shall try to show this very briefly, using 
again the published facts of the Financial 
Editor of the S)dney Bulletin the) run as 
follows — 

Never since the original C S R Co 
was split in two b) the formation of the 
Fiji and Maonland Company in addition {0 
the parent Company in Australia have such 
fat results been shown up as in the year, 
March 1920 to March 1921 Nor at anv 
time have shareholders participated in suen 


The Europeans in Uganda and Nigeria a gorgeous dividend banquet From the 


are rightly proud of what the) have accom 
pli«hccl b) this method in so short a time 
The) have done much belter than the 
Europeans in Kenya The Baganda native 
13 much happier than the Klku)u native 
Thus the Europeans of Uganda are nghtl) 
afraid that if an Fast African Federation 


parent Company ( and the parent Company s 
interest m the subsidiary Company ) share 
holders get £162500 for the past half 
)ear In addition the) get £97 500 |“* 
altogether £260000 Nor does that give 
the full measure of their prosperit) , for while 
the parent concern admits to have done well 


Union is organised similar to the South (and there ma) be a good deal behind the 
African Union then they themselves will scene which it does fdmit ) the subsidiary 


be flooded with European expropriators 
who will want to run big estates with 
hired native labour This would deslro) 
the present initiative which is such an 
encouraging feature m Uganda The Indians 
m Uganda arc entirely one with the Europeans 
in their idea of treatment of the African 
native as producer from whom they can 
purchase raw material such as cotton 
This conception not onl) suits their 
principles but also ihcir trade and business 


Company ic the Fiji and Maonland Coj 
has had the time of its life ' Here is its 
record to date — 

Profits Reserves (accumulated) 
328 830 126 330 

340201 256531 
338147 384678 


March 

1916 

1917 
191b 

1919 

1920 

1921 


308403 483081 
297 784 570,865 
461979 789719 


The figures above are those disclosed 


or rod.r.„„„ ftcj ih.m sl-ghtest .dea' S' ,1" caa S" tl’Ka t' 
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An ant cnnglit up bv its bind legs 
ptncerSi bas been Inottn to lift a small lead 
ball into abich it has bitten x\itb its man 
inks high into the air As the ball weighed 
4oO times as much as the ant a man aitli 
strength in proportion could lift 40 tons 


Model Of On© Molecule Enormously 
Magnified 

The structure of a molecule uhicli before 
the discovery of radium ^as considered by 
physicists to be the minutest particle of matter 
capable of ®eparate existence has been re* 
prodnced in a model shown recently at the 
111th meeting of the American Physics Society 
The model is in three dimensions, superficiallr 
of crystalhn'e form and w ith a diameter of 9 m 
This makes it 2o0 000,000 times as large as 
an actual molecule and therefore there is plenty 
of room to display its component atoms, which 
are represented bv putty balls of various bright 
colors These are all constructed in proper 
proportion and location and show that the 



Cl ef 

inches high for the body was slirunl nud 
preserved by a secret pickling proce«8 known 
nnlv to the South American Indians 

Til* beads w ora b} Seuor Kratiel were found 
with the shrunken w arrior 


“Strong Man” Is Weakling Compared 
Wltk Insect 

Weight for weight the most powerful pro 
fesaional “strong man is a w eal Img compared 
with many common insects If our legs had 
the same relatue power ns those of a flea for 
example we could jump with ease over a church 
spire 300 feet high 

An ant moving a heavy pebble up a little 


6-^ ^ 

. 





Hectic Drav ng 45 Times Its \\t gbt 
slope of earth 15 performing a feat equnaicnt 
to that of a man pulling a railroad tram along 
the track single handed Ants have frenuentU 
drawn little wagons 1400 times ns hem y lis 
themselves ■' 

rven the weakest beetle can hft Gic times 
MS own weight The rove beetle has drawn a 
isfit '** and has lifted 

from iKneatb 

the co> er of a tin can 


Model of a Molecule 2S’> 000 000 Times Its Sue 
He ng Nine Inches in D imeter 

®J’rongement is similar to the solar system and 
all other plmctnrj systems of the universe, 
leading to the deduction that these atoms like 
the planets arc revolving in orbits withm the 
molecule 

Star Shell Replaces Navy 
Searchlight • 

explodes 1000 feet above an cnemv 
tiarship immediately the vessel is Hooded 






6(}9 



Star Shell 11 h buspcnd d I o ala hu c II u rt t ng e 1 ne nj ut Sh p 


w th daziliag beams from m SOO OOO-caodJe 
P^wer I ght that ilium nates the sea for m les 
Such in naval warfare woull b the cflect 
special type star shell recently adopted 
^ the American navy to «upplant the search 

* 8^ for n ght 1 ghtiDg at sea 

I* t * '* loaded into a gun and t red 

‘t has a range of s x ni les The t n og fuse 
the shell af er detonation 1 gbts a po c ful 
and expels a parachute that keeps the 

* Sht at a he ght for a full half m nute 


Movie Ballet Performs Among 
Soap Bubbles 

Ueaut ful scenes arc common la the motion 
petore studios and many mechan cal effects 
arc produ ed vh ch fa rly dazzle the eye of the 
onlooker \s a cl max to an unusually gorgeo s 
set a d rector recently called for a dance in 
the m dst of soap bubbles Accordingly s nee 
asp^e ObvtOft had been les gnated to be 
hUed w th the frothy substance a metals eve 
of th s s ze was fitted in the door A soap 
sol ton made w th *’00 bbl of the product 
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Bubble Scene n Mo e Dali t rcriomance 


and £ni«d in tlic same manner as plistcrers 
prepare time was n p«d to the porous Hoor 
and steam forced through it The immediate 
transition into bubbles began at d these soon 
rose to a huge sc utjllating mass in wli ch the 
dancers performed the whole presenting a 
scene of fairjl I e splendor 


“Convorsation ' UndorstPod Betwoon 
Blind And Deaf 

Two l h 1 1 ond deaf g rls who hn>e atta md 
worli w le fame recently carried on a con 
aersation bj plac ng the r hinds on tl e (ace 
and cl cst of the otl ir to interpret the vocal 
sound vibrations Mi s \N llettn Huggins of 
Janesville Mi-* nu 1 Mi«s Helen Keller were tie 
principals in tl e demonstrat on and each was 
eas ly nlle to understand tic meaning of the 
other Miss Uugg ns also posse«ists the pecul nr 
nb lity of disti ig iishing colors by her highly 
developed sen*e of smell ns descriled in lie 
January 1 >2- issue of tl is magazine 


‘ Sliooting Houses Prom A “Gun ” 

“shoot ng houses out of a gun » the 
startling latest w ri Ue m concrete ccnstnKtion 
Tie gun itrelf cons Sts of a norzlchi r a(Tair at 
the end (fa i 1 sc I ij coi rcte le { it it to 


a container and water forced through it The 
mixture is thus made at the last moment before 
It is applied , 

K onesided framework of tar paper and 
chid en wire is erected Iron reinforcing rods 
are placed against th s and the concrete shot 
aga nst it with the u«c of the gun A wall 2 lO 
thick IS shot in tins way allowed to dry 
and the tar paper and chicken wire peeled oil 



M oot I He Cun r le ti u d lU W nJo v 1 la es 


GI LWINOS 


Oil 



\ S^en foom nun^low u th all Modern CbP enencc Gu ll by the Ven CetnenJ hoot ng I roccst 


The result js a solid concrete wall Doors 
windows and plnmb ng are put in place and 
the wall shot around them 

Id similar fashion ceil ngs door a fence 
aronsd the yard and other parts of the house 
and yard art shot *^ats may be shot loto 
the evall at one place decoratire desgas to 
another and so on The resnltiog bouse and 
IS a complete home to one p ece— a mono 

UTth the gun method the n alls of a > re- 
room bnngalon can be completed in two days 

Largest Coin In the World 

Probafah the largest con in the s\orld is 
one belonging to Parren 7erbe intemat onally 



Ingest known C n n ll c \\ fid 
famous expert on rare cons It is a p etc of 
stamped copper plate 10 in square ana 
weighs G'4 lb It has a raloe of -t 
(the daler was a co n of varying value) staiupe® 
on It and the date 1"30 Such cons were 
commonly used n Sweden for some t me dur ng 
and after the wars of Charles XII 


Lileliko Japanese Wood Camng 

The most remarkible nooden statue ever 
conce red is the work of Ilnnani mt Mn«ak chi 
greatest Japanese art st in wood or ivory 
who po«ed for b mscif by the a d of adjust 
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able mirrors and carved bis own life «!ire linage 
from wood Witbtbe woodwork completed the 
artist applied lacquer to the statue pivinR it 
'he appearance of flesh and blood bkm hlem 
jslics blue veins di'colorations— everything i3 
reproduced faitbfullv The hair on the figure is 
the artist s ovv n The teeth are visible through 
slightly parted lips and theejes made of glass 
by the artist have the appearance of real eyes 
The figure IS m every particular even the most 
minute, an exact counterpart of the anst 
The carving required three jears 2000 pieces 
of wood were separately fashioned and put 
together with pegs to complete the figure 

How We Laugh Cry, Sneeze, 
Cough and Snore 

It is almost impossible to fake a laugh or 
a trj bo naturally that any one will be 
deceived The car instantly detects a false 


note Even the most skilful actors and sing 
ers never quite succeed 

The difficulty lies in the fact that laughing 
and crying are naturally produced largely hy 
the involuntary muscles and arc much 
complicated operations than is generally 
supposed 

A laugh, for example, is produced by hold 
itig the vocal cords tense and producing a 
clear rssounding note by forcing a series of 
short expiratory blasts against them A hearty 
laugh may include as well the vibration of 
the larynx and pharynx 

In crying you partially close the glottis 
the slitlike opentilg into the larynx, and take 
a short deep inspiration and a prolonged 
expiration If the crying lasts long enough, 
there is a sudden spasmodic contraction of 
the diaphragm resulting la the abrupt inspt 
ration and expiration sounds m the larynx 
and pharynx familiarly known as sobbing 



To cough, one first 
takes a deep breath, then 
partially closes the glottis 
and directs against it a 
violent expiratory blast 
wbieh forces the glottis 
open and expels any mu 
cus or other imtating 
matter accumulated lo the 
air passages 

In clearing the throat 
a current of air is driven 
from the lungs and forced 
between the narrow space 
between the root of the 
tongue and the depressed 
soft paHte 

A sneeze consists of 
an inspiration often very 
rapid and then a sudden 
blast directed through 
the nose The glottis 
remains open throughout 
the operation 

In snonng an unusu 
ally steady and pro 
longed inspiration and 
expiration is set going 
through the open mouth 
until the soft palate and 
uvula are set m motion 
by the vibration of the air 
currents 

A hiccough is an in 
spiration due to a spas 
modic contraction of 
the diaphragm suddenly 
checked by closing the 
glotti® 


Mow Laui,» nj. trj nj, etc \reCaiivt.t 
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Hh\in\\S AND NOTICES OP BOOKS 


[ Books til the liii^iise^s till be iiotieel Assamese, Beiii^ah Fnghsh, Giijarali, JliiiJi 

Aamresr, ilalayalaiii, Marathi, ^efiili, Orija Punjabi SinJfii Telugti, and Urln \eisfa{’ers 

periodicals, school and college lest books and Iheir aanolations pamphlets and leafltfs leprints of ii,aga''iiie 
articles, aldresses eh. till not be notued The receipt of books reeeiteil for re le'c ‘tilliiolb ackno-xlcdget 
nor any queries relating thereto anstered Tie review of any book is not gmrauleed Books should 
be sent to our o^ce, adiressel to the Assamese Re- teter the llinli Retieter the Bengali Revieter,efc , ac- 
corliiig to the language of the books Xo rrtUeismof boot resicusaat notices txiU be pub/ishcil —Elitor, M 


Enolimi. 

EtosQMic CovstavENtes of the War for 
IsDU BfS G Panaiidikar, 1/ /I Pli D ttoiil) 
D B Tarapare ilaSons&Co Bambav Price Rs 6 
Pp jjS 

The dearth of a reliabfc book treat ng coraprehcn 
8i\ely of the effects of the War upon the economic 
eondtions of India vns be ng keen!) fell bj p«oplc 
interested in Indan economic questions and Dr 
Panand kar has at last supplied this want n a form 
ahich IS bound at once to cstahl sh h>s reputat on as 
an economist of considerable acumen Submitted as a 
thesis for the newly founded Ph D degree of l^nd n 
IJniNersilj , the book has aety properl) gamed for him 
that much coseted distinction As the eonsulsions 
produced by the \S ar show no s gns of setti ng down 
It is as yet too eatlj to gaui^e its full economic effects 
Whateser conclusions ace now formed are bound to be 
provisional If m the near future esents shape them 
selves d fferently— as they probably will— »c shall 
culurally hate to reform man) of mtr eonetusions Dr 
Panand kar is fully conscious of these lim taiion> and 
IS careful to avoid anything like dogmatc state 
ments, about future developments. 

1 he'book deals more p.atticularly w ih the ec > 
nomic effects of the War upon Indian trad<. and 
fiscal pol Cy upon her finance and industt) upon 
her currency , eacKange and banking We can only 
ind cate here the nature of its eontent> and notwi 
some of the mam conclusions reached by the author 
In the chapters on foreign trade w th which the 
book begin>, we are told how owing to her esiteine 
dependence on foreign countries both for the sale 
of her raw materials and the supply of mmofac 
lured goods, the foreign trade of India has suffered 
more from the War than that of any other country 
of the world except perhaps Russia and Australia 
and how notwithstanding the artificial mean» 
empbyed to dn-ert Ind as fore gn trade from Con 
tnental turope to the Un led Kingdom and the 
liriiish Fmpice. JaptrT and United Slate of 
America captured a consderable portion of Ihs 
hade The author docs not belese that a polcy 
of Imperial Preference, thrust upon an unwilling 
India, will promote the Empire’s slceng'h and soli 
“rty It w.U merely benefit the Unted Kingdom 
®nd the sellgovernng portions of the hmpre at 
*he expense of this country W Kit India nw* 
** complete freedom to »Kape her own fiscalpolcy 
In the chapter on Industrtil IXrelopment 
the indiislri.ll backwardness of the country i- 


atlnbuted to the lack of necessary teehn cat 
knowledge and business experience on the part 
of Indians to the want of sufleient capital 
and skilled labour and to the pursuance of a 
strictly laissee faire polcy on the part of the 
(•oxernment The W ar gave a substani al stimulus 
to industrial development— especially in the manu 
faclure of cotton jute iron and steel, leather, 
chemicals, ols paper glass soap, cement cutlery, 
fertilscrs paints and varnishes surgical instruments 
etc But most of these mdustres are not yet 
firmly established and there is real danger of a 
et back on the return of normal conditions ' un 
less the mdustral community and the Government 
cooperate m removing the great mdustrinl 
defioencies 

In the chapter on Revenue and Ftpend lure, 
the author draws pointed attention to the fact 
that both the revenues and expenditure of the 
Central Government have doubled since igij 14— a 
bloated mil larv budget and an enormously 
expensive and top heavv admnstralive machinery 
being mainly respons ble for the latter During 
the War there wis 1 cuttalment of expendi 
tore on educal on van tation and medical relief— 
a great (cuograde measure economically wasteful 
There is I itle prospect of any appreciable relief 
from heavv taxation m the near future 

In the ch ipler on finance the financial, diffi 
rultics tlic Government Kd to face during the War 
and the expedents— -one praiseworthy others 
undesrable —adopted to meet them are fully ds 
cussed The many occasions on wh ch the Secretary 
of State for Ind a util seJ Indan resources to ad 
the nritish tiovernment arc also md cated W hen 
taking stoex of Inda's servaces to the hmpire 
durng the War, our friends and enemies alke 
are apt to confine Iher atlenl on to the services 
ccndeied by Indian men and materials on the 
battle fields and behind the lines, together with 
the dcect money contributions made by the Govern 
ment u» the ivame of the Indian people But the 
indirect financial assistance given by the Secretary 
of State and the Government of India— often to 
the deltimcnt of Indan interest-. -was probably of 
much greater moment to the Pritsh Government 
than the d rect contribution of one hundred odd 
m Djon« 

In the chiplcts oa Currency and Exchange 
among other things the nos t on of the Indian gold 
evcKange skancird during the war, exchange 
fluctuations reitrictions on the importation..^of gold 

r' 
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and silver, infiition of piper currency and its 
consequent depreciation and rise of prices are 
discussed The attitude of oRicial apoloRists nf 
currency inflation who profess to repitd an evpen- 
dinR currency as the effect rather than the cause ol 
high prices is deservedly condemned The gold tnd 
silver restriction policy of the Secretary of State 
(undertaken largely in the interests ofLnglandand 
her AUes) is shown to have been responsible for 
most of the exchange d fficulties of thi Government 
of India, inasmuch as it arbitrarly restricted iht 
operation of those cccinom c forces which notmalE 
tend to ease a fluctuating rate of ex«han4c The 
author finds the ma n conclusions of the liabington 
, Smith Committee \u that high exchange is essential 
* to a sound monetary system that h gb exchange is 
advantageous to a people that it is desirable to 
link the rupee to gold instead of sterling unaccept 
able He does not agree with the Comm ttec on the 
first two points vvh le the last ho considers to be 
impracticable As long as the Government does not 
take steps to deflate Indian currency a high exchange 
cannot lower prices 

One of the pr ncipal lessons of the war for Inda 
has been the demonstration— if further demonstration 
were needed — of the inability of the gold exchange 
standard to tide over a serious crisis its wniehab hty 
in an emergency I ven the Smith Committee tacitly 
adm ts Its failure Tor the last three decades Indian 
economists and pubt cists have missed no opportunity 
of drawing the Governments attention to the instabi 
lilv of such a standard but somehow m the official 
m nd Its maintenance has come to be connected with 
the preserv ation of bureaucratic prestige and India 
has had to pay an awful price for such lolly It has 
been Indas fate to have her most vtal interests 
entrusted into the hands of am itcurs and in no other 
department of Government is tins probably more true 
than in that concerned with the management of Indian 
currenc) It would be interesting to calculate how 
man) hundreds of ctorcs Ind a Ins lost as a result of 
the bureaucrats* ineihcient handing of curcenvy 
matters \\ e concur with Dr Panand kar s op own 
reached after a careful and sifting inquiry into 
India s cuircnc) and exchange pos lion d iting the 
war ‘ The only solution of India s currency and 
exchange difficulties seems to lie in the adoption of 
a gold standard and a g Id currency ’ 

The author s final conclusion fro n h s study is that 
like all other belligerent countries with the possible 
exception of Japan— India s immediate loss from the 
War has been much greater than her gam The 
advantages which the War has bestowed upon India 
m economic matters have been many and important 
but the losses inflicted by it have been more numerou-, 
and mote far reaching m their clTects But out of» 
evil sometimes cometh good and if the progress 
achevedm industrial and other spheres of ecommte 
activity can be mantamed, the losses will, in the 
course of lime, be wholly Of partially wiped out and 
the whole counit) may then hope to rise to a higher 
Icvclcf prosptnt) ** 

OiR Fisc. I PoLtiv Hi C \ Vaiil V A 

lLi% ruH.s'ul hy ihr l 

This ablv written monograph of some 40 pages 


gives a brief resume of the tariff policy of the 
Government of India from the da)s of the f I 
Company to ilatc In parts it makes quite sad 
reading It shows how Indian economic interests have 
been systematicallj ignored or sacrificed from the 
early days of the Company’s rule, whenever these 
were found to conflict with the interests of England 
T he assumption of power by the Crown after the 
Mutiny, however much it may have improved the 
government of the countrv in other respects, did not 
^ing ibout inyiniterial change in its tarifl policy 
This policy continued to be governed from Whitehall 
and dictat^ by special interests in 1 ngland, whose 
wishes neither the i ntish Pari ament nor the Secretary 
of State for India had the power ( nor often the will 1 to 
withstand The only bright points m this otherwise 
dark picture were the periodical but always unsuccess- 
ful attempts made by the Government of India, 
tinder a sympathetic Viceroy or Finance Member, to 
persuade tlie Secretary of tale and the British 
Government to place Ind an interests foremost m the 
shaping of Indian fiscal policy But there have also 
been Viceroys of the type of Lord Elgin who, to 
placate powerful interests at home did not hesitate to 
use his emergency powers to override the opposition 

of the majority of ms Executive Council m the matter 
of the abolition of cotton import duties, and Finance 
Members of the type of Sr John Strachey who 
Innkly admitted that though serving India his fifsl 
duty was to his own country 

\Ve commend this very timely publication to the 
notice of persons interested in the problems now 
being investigated by the Indian Fiscal Commission 

FHt Krviss Omst iRAnt By L F Ruthhrook 
\\tlhams Director Central Burtau of Information, 
Government of India Oxfoid Umveistiy Prtu 

Williams object in writing tins 
I ttle book IS to remove the prevailing misconceptions 
about the Indian r p um traue ind the (Tlovcrnment s 
monopoly thereof The book is evidently written 
in conn^tion with the authors oflcial propaganda 
work and the Oxford University Press his' vwy obli 
gmgly saved the Government of India the cost of its 

pub^tion and circulation abroad As is well known 
the (.overnment Ins considerably restricted the culti- 
vit on xnd sale of opium in recent years and lost 
thereby the major portion oi its opium revenues 
India does not today produce more than 4PC the 
worlds total yield of this crop The author thus 
expimns the present opium export pol cy of the 
Government of Inda -If any country decides to 
•‘"d prohibits en- 
r^f. Government of India 

destination to leave 
to roMiric-i . Uie Indian Government is not prepared 
nation which at the same time 
IS allowing import from other countries ’ 

(w'r',T„''y4,'r"'' "■'7 c K,ji.s,A 0,/w 

Z, J”' K„„ 

■ mall,, ol ll.tse mono 
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and Japjn has fitted him for the last he Ins set him 
self in this 1 tile book Some of the informations it 
contains is necessarily of a scrappy and fragmentary 
character, being borrowed at secondhand and tms 
magnificent sweep of \i»ion and the marvellous power 
of expression c f Kakuro Okakund, whose book on the 
■Ideals of live Last he take^ as his text is of course 
too rare a gift to expect of every writer Nevertheless, 
the author has performid his task worthily and well. 
He shows how 1 astern culture has radiated from 
India over Siam Java and the archipelago, as well 
as Khotan, Ihibet, China Korea and fapan lie 
should have consulted rrench writers on Hindu civili* 
sation in Further India, -and the article on the great 
temple of Onlar-\at in last jears Moieru Rt le-i 
might also furnish him some useful suggestions The 
following from the author's experience will prove 
interesting ^ 

“ he had the very special privilege, rately 
granted to focegners, of being an overnight guest in 
the home cf one of the most highly placed oRicers of 
the Japanese atm> The father was a quiet gentle, 
devoted follower cf the Zeu Sect of Buddhism ( the 
sect favoured cf the old Samurai ). as unlike n death 
dealing general of many wars as one could well 
imagine an adept. like all Japanese, at the game of 
match ng flower cards for each month and phying 
the game of the hundred poems The mother w-is a 
keen ProteMant the daughter a devout Catholic 
the son an unobtrusive and polite scornet of alt 
superstition yet m this Japanese family there wns 
"o*hmg but a spontaneous feeling of mutual 
aflection ' 

AsrECTs OF Ancient Indun Poutv Rv 
Aareiiiirn lutth Lai Clareulon Press, Oxford 
xoi id mi •' 

Mr. Lavv has fully mastered the technique of 
laborious delving into authontes m support of 
every fact or statement, and for careful aW con 
•'"d uninteresting, 
scholarship of the ponderous type which is ass^ 
cated with a certain chss of German workers he 
is easily first among the new sehoof of Bennli 
researchers There is ample ev denco of lh« 
borate industry in the book under review in which one 
Evolution of Kingship is 
based on another massive compiler Sit 1 I razer 
author of the Golden Peugh, Uosc opi^n tKii 
kingship developed from magic is cited with all 

L.fi.ck,kJd° “hirkwed" , 

k»pp.ly d,,„d„dd, ->h0 Sid 

spppon of thd „oU,d from th, ; Sk? 

fpriTSr ,o?“ »"?“ 

>23) say that every assertion of the tnvdbS^ 


of the Fnncc, The Kings Daily Routine, The 
Principal State Oflicials, the Religious Aspects 
of Ancient Hindu Polity (ic.an account of the 
Rajasiiy-a, Aswatncdln and other sacrifices ) Professor 
Keith m his foreword says that the subtle and 
profourd philosophic spirit of India is alien to the 
conception of man as a political organism, and that 
"hence India offers nothing that can be regarded as a 
serious theory of politics in the wider sense of the 
term. But there was intensive study of the practical 
aspect of government and of relations between states, 
and these topics were subjected to a minute analysis 
bywriterson politiLS, who carried out their work with 
that love of subdivision and numerical detail which 
induces the authors of treatises on poetics to vie with 
one another m multiplying the types of hero be 
heroine or of figures of speech ' It is for our modern 
exponents of the Hindu science of politics tq examine 
this left handed compliment and tell us how far the 
statement IS true Fart of the information contained 
”* I aw s book will also be found m Dr 

Manimdats Corhoraie Life i« Ancient India, to 

I there is no reference m the footnotes 

rhc\ edas, Samhitas Drahmanas, Kautilya's standard 
work and all other books which are familiar to the 
student of ancient Ind an politics have been liberally 
laid under contribution by Mr. Law, but little that is 
inspiring to us of the present day emerges from bis 
study, unless it be the reference to KautiKa, IN, 4( 
where he Mys that the constellations can jo nothing 
lor u^ ai\d wealth eludes the grasp of those who 
consult the stars too much. As to the injunctions 
lor the deposition of a l> rannical king I see pages to, 
and 148 of Sir Law $ book), and even the stronger 
prescription of the Mahabharata (Santi Patva, ch 
92 V 9) advocating regicide, as Motley saysinhi* 
obk'ously iiv"' 

right fundamentally modified by a popular principle 

J"®®* V'* ®'“Sencies of the wasion, and 

u “"’pact indicated here is still 

^ d" ^m'pitr'archal stage, and quite 
i» flu”’ s doctrine of popular sovereign 

vV. a stage on the wiy 

ofnhrh*"**^ * review .as one of a type 

now from fortunately having a regular supply 
and we await the advent 

ItamlnHm §"''**4°'' * Rajendralal Milra or 

'"’■fj the dry bones of 
oidv tw E is then and then 

S ? gathered together by conscien- 

fobor.ous workers hkeour author 
wiH come by their own .and will be put to fruitful 

Mr International of 

If* C 3 Price’u * Strand, London, 

"“h the famine m 
bvwarand^ droughts and devastation 

bTolchakl iho V , Denlken,^\ rangcl 

of ‘he total Overthrow 

the nwessitv of f ^'‘hstitution by Communism, 

tranSis^alof d'ctatorship In the present 

bourceoiMf tn^n Pa**’ug of csmtrol from the 

IQ tl,Q ptoUnn,,, 
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N)ay Darsan is Ihe obj^cl of ut versal admiration, 
should ha\e midi som“ inpre»sioa on the author 
m us favour The popular vie\ of the dcletic 
salu” of milk is considered by the author a 
pure superstUon Apparently h" d d not consult 
the laboratt)r\ Tndngs w th rcgird to in Ik when 
he tecommmd d as its , sjbst lute nha«. ol whch 
IS only fat But is not olm. ol a medicine' 
Stress Is Kd on rutute as a heiling igeol but 
does not med c ne act by hi.lp n^ Nature 

We endorse \\ nt th" author has sn d ag iinst 
the pern Clous hah l of over med cHion but is the 
ill effect of <)\ r indul^enLL in f od an argunenl 
against the usefulness of food 

Tuberculosis iv In Di\ I'y A Linkdtter M D 
Out apology for the long dela^ in revieiMog this 
book 1 es m our eagerness to see if the Govcrnmetl of 
India who must have spent i good deni m the r search 
and propagmdi work carried on by the author 
takes any steps in acendtnee with the suggestions 
made b> the latter lalng Ir obs'tie any response 
On Us part we mij sifeh conclude that U found 
nothing in th s book as a in' ins of solving the 
problem of prevention of tubeicjloiis >n India 

As to the s ope and area of inv stigntion it see ned 
to have been lim ted to clies and inspectors general 
of hospitals c vil surgeans d strict niagtstrnte> heihh 
officers, mun c pit secrelnries inusionine> rajisand 
influential Indan gentlem'n No ittempts appeir 
to have been mad to reach the pior vi lagers and their 
doctors although poverty as the Doctor himseU 
acknowledges is one of the chief factors concerned 
in the causation of the disease As n Chostun 
Missionary, he is naturall> incl ned to attribute the 
prevalence of the discise to the social custoirs of the 
country But his investigation belies this $ij,ge»tion 
Accord ng to him the Cht nan communi) is 
supposed to have higher ideals of habits and 
customs Speaking of tuberculosis and Indian 
Christian communities he says (pp 66) In both 
these cases it will be noicd that the tuberivloss 
percentage of all dciths and specially of those in adult 
life IS estraord natily high In the Amritsar 
Christian comraun ty the percentaj,i. in 1904 b was a» 
high as 33 3 As regards the etiologj the author sa)s 
(p 69) * There is jea on to believe that much of 1 1 

health amongst Indan Christians is due to the 
attempt to mi tatc in an unvis- ind partial wav 
w^letn customs as regards food and cuthmg 
we find monej be ng spent upon tea cakes and 
ms which oiigU to be u«cd for the purchisc of 
; nourishing food and still more il tn f>rctij 


the other, the r homes m some of tin. great J-'bcs 
shew a squ:dor which rec ilN the worst slum dwellings 
in 1 ondon , 

If poverty is the imm predisposing factor, wh> 
not plainly siy so and ask the Government who 
engaged the author to me*t th' poverty problem 
boldly in the face ' Birring some cases of perverted 
habits js not povertv th® mam cause of overcrowding ^ 
ind ill v'cntiUtion in cities' Is not the high cost of 
living the galloping ris' of house rent the town 
improvement manci responsible for the diminished 
power of resistance to all sorts of infections 
However as a result of two gears' investigation 
md svmpatl ctic attitude of the author the book is a 
valuitilc add tin to the Medical literature and 
repa) s perus il 

SlNDVRI'IOIIVN Dvs 

Ilia I Ut Ol lobVMVNVV llLVK ( Wttll ' 
fuRevvoRD Bv C R Dvs) Gy D. F AO'alye, 

Uejd Muster SI J High School Viraingam (Sole 
Agents The S-oaJeshi Piibhshiirg Comj'aii}, 5^7 
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materials for dres being chosen to the cncIusI 
warm underclothing or siibslantnl but less shoej 
stuffs ’ \\ h It a premium on our s mplet and 

health et i/il rtn / Mat, murt unripe cocoanut water 
and home made sherbets On tlic evidence of such 
a ds ingushcd Missonary doctor one may evpect 


Il IS pfinc poll) a political biography Chaplet 
Will describes the literary activities 01 lilakand 
the two appendices vv 11 give the reader an idea of the 
principal arguments advanced in his 'Orton' and the 
Arctic Home in the Vedas In chapter WIN 1 the 
author hvs compared and contraded some of the 
characteristics of lilak and Gandhi 

A Note os the Edic vtion oi P vrser Cim-URE^ 
»« j for its reform in accordance with 

Modern 1 docalional Ideals and Principles ( being ® 
supplement to the Report on the Fducation of Pars« 
Uoysof the Pdocalion Committee appointed bv the 
Jtustcesof the Parsee Punchavet ) By Kavasjs D 
MthHn\mxTala Moti tla Mansion Gooatia re"* 
hoot, Bombty Pp 

It is divided into two parts the first contains a 
supplecncoUry note on the Report on the tdutation 
ol I arsee children and the head ng of the second 
part IS 'Anne\ to the Note on the Education of 
Parsee Children 

The Annet has seven sections, via f) Phvsical 

I ducation (1) Mental Education (ut) Moral and 
Kchgious Education iiv “ 

I oarding School Lducal o 
1 echo cal Lduc ition 

llwigh It I, intended for the Parsee communty, 
iiwy t»e_ advantageou-.lv re id b> educational 


Girls Education (vj 
and (vi) Industrial and 


lefoftners of all cominun li 

I '^f^TVJlCST, \oi III— Sa PM-i-S 

lilSTLEN TO THE Ciii RCHEs Piiblishctby MessrS 
nr Oreen & Co Pf, L\ll +33b Price 
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\t\an Lansruages 'Trisl'sh I’rt-Hvcs ‘Infilish 
Suflivcs • L’fdu Prcfives , "I rOu Siiflixes. L rda 
Ro.>ts ‘ Pcopoc.ionof At\an and SeraiUc llcments in 
Lrdu language , "N'ew Roots and Jlicr Deri\i 

lives , ' General aw ■; Concerning CompoundTechrotal 

rctrns”' such are i few headlines of various chapters 

dealing with linguist c and phil domical aspetU of I rdu 
in parVicular and ol s.ivan langu ig« vn gerveral 

The author has 'oKed a great problem that haa 
alwavs looked formidable t the I rdu vvritcrs on 
vcientifc and We tern suhiccts I he liook is a xcri 
table mine ol information, rich in suggestive details 
.and lull of thought provoking generalisations The 
«tjle far from being pedantic is hvelj The book 
Is a distinct acquisition to the select t brary of lrdu 
literature and both the author and the pvihlishet 
deserve our warm congratul iiions on this excellent 
production 


BiJtl KE IvARlSllMl PvrT 1 fll l/ai» I WiMllOOy 
Jliisatn Khan, B d Piiblishtr Aitji nan Tarotfift 
l/rlii inrj>tgnbii<i Dfitau Pfi i4i*40 Prt f 
Ri 2 4{ tleth ) 

A popular trcati e on the properties forms and 
functions of c’ectncit} , written in Gear and lucid 
language Useful to lawmen and elementary 
students Absence of a table of contents is vetv 
annoying 


and as a plnlosophic-al teat book, for the mell^ 
and exposition ol the subject matter The author 
has brought his Western Rastettt and pcfsonm 
knowl^ge to bear upon the subject, .and 
biased ctUtc cannot but admit that this ^ Urdu 
treatise can compare favounbly with an> Western 
production of the Kind 

M Rtbot s ' I’sjclioingy of f motion ' is before 
us and tvt, would be unjust if v*c conceal the fact 
that our Indian writer is an improvemeTit on the 
I rench Psvchologist . 

The coinage of technical terms ev mces the sound 
taste of the author, and the smoothness and faniiliatity 
of nomenclature ccrtifj the capability of their easy 
absorption bj the language A heated controvers) 
was once waged between the aullvot and Al.aolana 
\bdul Kalam Arad on the translation of the 
terms "Pleasure* and *’Pain' in the Urdu press, 
before the present book hid left the authors 
ponfolto live soundness of his position con 
'isted in his opposing the adoption of uncouth and 
unfamiliar Arabic terms in Urdu, even though thej 
correctly conveyed the sigmRcancc in Arabic 

We congratulate Mr \bdu\ Majid on the 
second edition of his book No popular novel 
would have run out so rapidly as the first edition 
of a serious book Uke the fiif»<i^ did. Its 

rapid vale i» in it‘clf a testimonv to its merits as 
a readable stuff of a high order 

/ If K 


Hvvat Be" V liy Lala Dipty I al Sigim, M ^ 
MiKAaiMvi \i.Rva Do 

HarMi AnBArs Oo 

Pitblisber, I P and Brolhtrs, t »</va Bhatea i 
Chaid Catnpnr Pp 64 140 <jn/ »5o Prx s 5 <u. 
Sat and Sat retpeclntly 

The first of the^e booklets de lU with m the form 
ol a slorj, the evil of child marriage and enforced 
widowhood m Hindu societv Ihe se ond one also, 
m the form of a novel, shows the evils of misguided 
and uncontrolled female education and inculcates 
upon its readers the des rabilitv of a well regulated. 
prOpcrlj supervised and intensely moral sjsiCm ol 
education for the Indian girh The third one 1$ a 
collection of fifteen stories from school life to demon 
sitate the advantages of punctuahtv ptiysical exercise, 
chanfy, filial dutj, and to capovc the evils of stealing 
\)ing, gambling, smoking, uttering foul language, 
indolence, inconstanc) etc All the three booklets 
are written with a tran pirent ethical motive, and 
such attempts deserve encouragement 

. A W 

I sL'-vn JirnvT (tub Pwcwoloov ot tsvo-nrvNwl 
/ y Mr Abdul Afajtd IJ A M R A S PublnUet 
fij the Anjnman Torfl^jii Lrlii, lurangabtd, 
Drccan Pages 24S price hs 2 { Pater coitr) R$ s S 
( cloth ) 

The pen cl the .author docs not require intro 
duction It has already won a wide teputalion itv 
India as a great power of translating West into 
h^asl The book under review among other pro 
ductions of the author, would ever remain an abi 
ding contribution to the Urdu hieralore, both as 
a 1 teratv classic for tl c felicity of caprcvswn 


Hl\UI 

Jvjsv iKtsvscv -^Traiisl lied by ytalataihs 
Strma Puhhshed ii the LakshHn ^arayana Press, 
Moradabaf price etas /pat Pp t~o 

The translator is to be congratulated on bringing 
out this most useful and instructive httlc l»ok, , 
which 1$ the iranslaiion of the well known essaj^ 
of the late Acharyja Ramendra Sundaf Jnvedi 
on the Jajna ceremonies of both the Hindus .and 
Ihe Oiristians The excessive attention to translation 
work which one cannot but mark in the modern 
Hindi literature. 15 best applied if books like the 
present one are introduced to the people of Hm 
dusthan The ripe scholarship icgeliier with sjni* 
path], and imagination as may be marked in the 
original is the best means in the delineation of 
social riles and ceremonies So we Ivope that 
the apperance of this book will mark a 
standard as regards the handling of social riles 
among Hindi writers on ancient Hindu Society. 
Again, comparative study of these rites ami cere- 
monies was almost unknown in this country before 
the late Acharjja The vast field vet umvorked 
IS thus laid before the scholars of our country 
and they may now ulilive the most useful hints 
and suggRtions of a profound scholar who assimi- 
Uled both science and philosophy of both the 
^st and the \^e't So the work of Mr Sarma 
should be in the handx of every Hindu and investi- 
gator into social ntes 

MvTri niusiu —Cow/u/f/ A) lakshmi Sahaya 
UaiAnra V.s.raJa". Published by the SahxtyJ- 
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T HF e\ent of the |■l^t few \rirv rnuplcd 
with till recogiution on llu pirl of the 
Government of Intlii during the war 
of tlie iinperitivo necil of induslriil develop 
ment ind the enormiUN intreise that his 
taken place of Kte in the idministntixe 
expenditure of tl e counlrv kmandc 1 in 
immediite revision of the (i cil policv 
of India Indiins fell that is the m lus 

tries of thi counlrv had dwinUcl an I 
decajed under the present tariff sn tem 
the earliest opportunit> sinuld be ivaikd of 
to abandon it That educated Indian public 
opinion is overwhelminglv m fiv >ur of pro 
tection has been proved lievoid cavil it 
will be remembered that Sir Gangidhar 
Chitnavis moved m igij m the Imperial 
Legislative Council a resolution recommend 
ing the desirabihtv in view of the loss of 
opium revenue of considering the possibility 
of increasing the revenue of India under a 
sjstem of preferential tariff wuh the United 
lungdom and the Colonies The discussion 
that the resolution evoked made it abundantlv 
clear that nothing short of a radical chance 
m the fi cal polic) introducing a tariff 
framed primaril) with the object of fo terin'r 
Indian indujtriex would satisfy public opinion 
The then Finance Member Sir Guy 1 leel 
wood Wilson suegested among other things 
that the whole subject required more detailed 
and careful study and Ihe resolution uas 
eventually nithdriiin The question honever 
cropped up again in IgiO when the Goiern 
ment ol India appointed the Indian Iiiilustnal 
Commission A, is nett known the laritl 
problem was eaduded from the scope ot the 
Commissioners deliberations as it was con 
sidered undesirable at that juncture to raise 
ail issue of such a control ersial nature It 

hs'l tJ" ’ >>) the anthorUie, 

that the criticism lo which this eaelusion 
gate rise was nonetheless based ™ 
legitimate ground and the Right Honourable 
Uie Secretarv of State for India anH Hi= 
Excellenc) the Viceroy indicated in their 
Report on Indian Consiuutional Reform/ 
-shed m that the fiscal rehlmns 


fjfill parts of the British ! inpire and the 
rest f the world wouhl he consniererl nftcr 
the war later the Joinl Select Commitlce 
of the House rf I orils and the House of 
t ommons appointed to consider the 
(i Vtrnnicnt of India Bill declared tliat a 
•'Xtisfict s dulmn of llu. question could 
nU be guaranteed b} the grant of libertv 
lo the (»overnmont*of India to devi-c tarilT 
arrangement N !)c4 suited to India's need' 
The Committic took tlie view that iht' 
liberi) could be assured to India onlj bv the 
acknowledgment of a convention and noth) 
siitute In order lint a convention of thi« 
kind mav grow up the Committee rccom 
mendtd the adoption as far as possible of a 
polic) of non intervention on the part of the 
bccrclir) of State in the matter 

Connected mtimatelv with the question 
of the modilication of India s fiscal policy 
VMS the vvliolc group of questions relating to 
the prevent fi'cal relations for alt parts of 
the British 1 mpire and the rest of the world 
vn examination of the e relations had been 
rendered necessary bv the holding of the 
Fans Iconomic Conference in igtG This 
Conference was held wah the object of 
vonsilering iho possibihtv of anphmg 
concentMled economic pressure to the enem} 
uring the war and of exchanging views as to 
the economic relations between the Allies 
after the wrr and their relation to the enemy 
me l-aria Conletence called upon the Allies 
,™,1 necessary steps without delay to 
themselves independent of the 
enemy countries as regards the raw 
SsentW'f "tinufacturcd articles 

of tlh«.i ° ^ ‘normal development 

recom “'''fes Some of the 

mmsw^ llm Conference iniolied 

comrmer "1 prmciple and were ot a highly 
ditferenre^'* As there were serious 

Snd on ‘Ik P"l'“ 

aoDointpit ‘ Itritisli Government 

eZm^n, “ Ptelmiinury measure a 
Seiwh R"''''"’ O'm- 111 Lord Balfour of 
rt was L kl ' “"■‘■'vring wliether ■ 

was possible lo devise any lis^’cal policy 
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winch would receive the assent of the countn 
without plunqing it into any serious con 
tro\ersj 

The Balfour Committee formulated tlieir 
proposals earl) in 1917 The Committee 
adopted resolutions recommending that special 
steps should be taken to stimulate the produc 
tion of food^tuffs raw materials and manufac- 
tured articles within the Empire wherever 
the expansion of production was possible and 
economical!) desirable for the sifet) and 
welfare of the I nipire vs a whole , that the 
British Government should declare their 
adherence to the principle that preference 
should be Accorded to Jhe products of the 
Dominions in respect of in) customs duties 
now or hereafter impo'cd on imports into 
the United Kingdom , and that it was neces 
sary as one of the methods of achieving 
the obiects set forth above to consider the 
desirability of establishing a wider range of 
customs duties m the United Kingdom winch 
would be remitted or reduced on Cmpne 
products and would form tlie basis of commer 
cial treaties with Allied or neutral powers 
In their final report published in December 
1917, however, the Committee modified their 
Original proposaU to a considerable extent 
The) dcoppedthc suggestion that the United 
Kingdom should establish a wider range oi 
customs duties for the purpose of conferring 
preference on Empire products ind directed 
attention to the cxpedienc) Of considering 
measures of fmperial Preference other than 
the imposition of differential customs duties 
The pubhcvtion of the r< commendations 
of the Pans Fconomic Conference followed 
by the holding of the Balfour Committee and 
tlie introduction of the principle of preference 
in the tariff of the United King lorn led to a 
consideration of ihe need of rev 1 ion of the 
fiscal polic) of India and communications 
liegvn to pass between the Secretar) of State 
for tndia and the Government of India on the 
subject U was evenluall) decided evident 
H at the instance of Mr Montagu that 
before an) action was taken in the matter an 
oppoflunilv should be given to the Indian 
legislature and to the general public in In lia 
to express their views on the cjueslion In 
accordance with this decision '•ir George 
Barne-. the then Commerce and Induslr) 
Member moved in the Imperial Legi<btive 
Council in Tebruarv 19 ’o on behalf of the 
Government of Inma a resolution asking 


lhat a Committee should bs appointed 
to examine trade statistics and to 
report whether or not it was advisable 
to apply to the Indian Cu>tom> Tariff a 
svstem of preference in favour of goods of 
Empire origin The Goiernment of India it 
appears from the trend of its methods and 
proceedings was more anxious to introduce 
some sort of Imperial Preference than an) thing 
else The discussion on Sir George Barnes’s 
tesdutioiv emphasised the need of a considera- 
tion of the questfon of Imperial Preference 
along with the more important one relating 
to the (i-cal poUc) to be adopted for India 
and the Council eventuallv adopted the reso- 
lution with tlie amendment that the term of 
reierence to the Committee would include the 
words the best method of considering the 
future fiscal polic) of India ’ 

Sir George Barnes s Committee submitted 
their report m March ig’o The conclusions 
of this Committee dt/Iered materiall) from 
the views expressed b) the Government of 
India in 1903 on the subject when Lord 
Curzon was \icerov of India The Govern* 
merit of India after discussing the question 
with very grvat thoroughness had then come 
to the conclusion that India had agreat deal to 
lose b) a system of Imperial Preference bir 
George Barnes s Committee however thought 
that India was neither likely to gain nor to 
lose appreciably on the balance b) the adop- 
tion of a moderatt, preference I urlher, the 
Committee wa- of opinion that the future fiscal 
policy of India could onl) be efl^ec(ivel) 
enquired into b) means of a Commission 
with pavver to take evidence in various parts 
of the country from all interests concerned, 
from importers and exporters producers and 
manufacturers and from persons entitled 
to speak on behalf of the consumers, and it 
according!) recommended that a strong and 
reprcicoiaiive Commission should be appoin 
ted to examine the question The acceptance 
of this recommendation by the Government 
of India led to the appointment of the 
present Indian fiscal Commi5> on whose 
labours it » expected, will come to a close 
before lowg 

The appointm»nt of the Indian Fiscal 
Commi-sion has on the one hand raised 
hopes among a group of people 
who «eem to imagine that the de’ihsralions 
of the Coavmi-sioa will resalt in the advent 
of a mdKnniamin the Indiinindustm! sphere 


7SSu— 12 
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while on the other, there are many who are 
not only apathetic and indifferent in regard 
to its outcome, but who have persuaded them- 
selves to believe that the authorities have 
some sinister object in view A careful 
examination of the terms of reference to the 
Commission will show to all thoughtful 
persons that not only is there no ground 
for exultation but that the Government have 
left no room for doubt as to what their 
real intention is m the matter The Commis- 


make it necessary that the general public 
should be vigilant and wide awake now when 
the fiscal policy of the country is being 
examined with a view to its modification 

That a country which does not possess 
fiscal autonomy can never hope to achieve 
any abiding prosperitj is a proposition that 
requires no elaboration at this time of day. 
But m view of the inspired attempts that are 
being made to distort and misrepresent 
indisputable facts which have been recorded 


Sion m the words of the Government of 
India, has been appointed to examine, with 
reference to all the interests concerned, the 
present tariff policy including the question 
of the desirability of adopting the principle 
of Imperial Preference, and to make recom 
mendations No one has so fat been able 
to formulate any scheme of Imperial Prefer- 
ence that would not be disadvantageous to 
India Yet the authorities seem to be anxious 
to introduce Imperial Preference m some 
shape or form Then about the tariff policy, 
the present sjstem has been almost univer- 
sally acknowledged to be prejudicial to the 
interests of India and a change m the fiscal 
policy of India is a matter of immediate 
importance But the objects that patriotic 
Indians have at their heart cannot be achieved 
only by a system of increased tariff rates 
specially when the additional revenue that is 
placed at the disposal of Government is 
devoted to excessive military expenditure and 
to meeting the extravagant demands of the 
administrative departments 

An examination of the policy that the 
British Government has so far pursued in 
India m fiscal matters makes one thin? 
abundantly clear It is this, that the uppert 
most consideration in the minds of those 
that have determined this policy which of 
course, Ins undergone modifications from 
time to time owing to stress of circumstances 
has ah\a>s been not what would do eood to 
the country or its people as has in such 
circumstances been the guiding motive m the 
determination of such policy in all self 
governing countries, but what would be 
advanligcous to tho United Kingdom and 
Its people of course, at lie sfme lime 
enabling India to meet her financial needs 
tins IS a most unnatural condition For it 

is notmanj naj possible (or an, country to 
achiesc an, rest measure o( niaterial and 
moral progress so long as ,t is not able to 
fia ns o«n fiscal polic, These considerations 


m history I will refer to some outstanding 
events in the history of the Indian fiscal 
policy under British rule There is no more 
inglorious chapter in the annals of British 
rule in India than that which describes the 
practical extinction of the once famous cotton 
manuhetures of the country Sajs Lecky 
in his History of England in the Eighteenth 
Century 

* At the end of the eighteenth century great 
quantities of cheap and graceful Indnn calicoes, 
muslins and chmtres were imported into England, 
and they found such favour that the woolen 
A manufacturers were seriously alarmed 

Acts of Parliament were accordingly passed m 1700 
absolutely prohibiting with a very few 
specified evcepl ons the employment of printed or 
dy^calcoesm England either m dress or furniture, 
and the use of any printed or dyed goods, of which 
cotton formed any part 

Rome, Chunder Dull in his invaluable 
nork on the economic history of India under 
British rule has shown how deliberate Mas 
the attempt made by the British people to 
destroy the manufactures of fndia He refers 
to a communication addressed by the East 
India Company to the English authorities m 

Bengal in which the former expressed their 
desire that the manufacture of raw silk should 
be encouraged m Bengal, and that of manu- 
factured silk fabrics should be discouraged, 
and recommended that silk Minders should be 
''■= Company's factories 
and prohibited from Morkmg m iheir oivn 

ihe. I Clirectors in one of 

their letters stated 

of been productive 

nSei's" *,'k 1 

The House of Commons Select Com- 
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mittee on the Admini:>trat3onb of Justice 
m India, 1783, obsened 

‘ This letter contains a perfect plan of 
poFcy, botli of compulsion and encoungcment 
which must m a very considerable deirree operate 
destructiNely to the Tnanofacturers of Bengal Its 
effects must be so far as it could operate uithont 
being eluded, to change the whole face of the m 
dustrial country, in order to render It a field for the 
production of crude materials subservient to the manu 
factures of Great Britain ’ 

The treatment that was accorded to 
India by Great Britain was so manifestl) 
unfair and palpably iniquitous that just and 
fairminded Englishmen were constrained 
to repudiate it in the most emphatic terms 
Arnold Toynbee, m his work on The In 
dustnaX Resolution ol the Eighteenth 
Centu^ m England, speaks of India being 
“sacnfited" at the altar ol British inleresls, 
and H If Wilson states how British goods 
were forced upon India b\ his countrymen 
who "employed the arm of political injustice 
to keep down and ulumateU strangle a 
competitor with whom he could not hate 
contended on equal terms.' He writes 

"It was stated m etidence (in tSi3) that the 
coitnn and silk goodsof India up to the perwd could be 
sold for a profic m the British mecket at a price from 
So to Co per cent lower than those fabricated m 
England It consequently became necessary to 
protect the Utter by duties of ;o and 80 per cent on 
the f value or by pos live prohi ition flad this not 
been the case had not such prohib tory duties and 
deoees existed the RiiUs ol Paisley and Manchester 
Hould have stopped in their outset and could scarcely 
have been again set in motion, even by the pouer of 
steam They were created by the sacrifice of the 
ind an manufacture Had Inda been independent 
she vrould have retaliated, would have impost duties 
upon Hiitish goods and would thus have preserved 
her own productive industry from annihilation This 
act of self defence was not permitted her she was at 
the mercy of ihe stranger ' 

These extracts from the writings of histori 
ans of acknowledged authority and unques 
tioned integritj show in vivid colours bow 
India was reduced from the state of a manu 
factunng to that of an agricultural one 

The evidence recorded before the Parlia 
mentary Committee of 1S71-74 also shows 
how, under the rule of the Last India Com 
pany, India was governed mainly for the 
benefit of a handful of Furopeans The Court 
of Directors realised the evils as also the 
dangers of a continuance of this policy, and 
measures were taken by the British Parliament 
with a view to putting an end to this de 
ploraWe state of affairs But matters contiimed 
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as before and neither by the abolition of 
the East India Compam nor by the transfer of 
the government of India to the Crown did 
the authorities succeed in bringing about an 
improvement in the situation. A« bir Charles 
Trevelyan, one of the most fairminded 
and distinguished among the Anglo-Indian 
administrators of former days said, the aboli- 
tion of the Court of Directors 

‘left the interests of Indian taxpayers exposed 
without protect on to the direct action of the English 
Government departments and English interests, 
mercantile mon ed official, all sorts of interests The 
infloences exercised by the local Europeans and the 
local European presv m their own interests have 
always been regarded with jealousy by Indian 
Statesmen and Ihe transactions of the last few years 
show VJixaft that fetding » ticA xvitViout ftnindaviciti 
The latest development has been the heavy pressure 
upon Ihe l.oc'il Governments for taking up specu- 
btivc tindctiakings in which the local Engl $h com- 
munity are interested 

The impo'ttion of countervailing excise 
duty on cotton good< manufactured m India 
for (he benefit of Lancashire , the insidious 
attempt that is being made for introducing 
some scheme of Imperial Preference whose 
one effect will be to advance the interests of 
British manufactures by sacrificing the 
interests of India the agitation that is being 
engineered in the United Kingdom at the 
present moment for raising the Indian excise 
dutv on cotton manufactures and equalising it 
with the duly on manufactured cotton goods 
imported into India , the propaganda that is 
being carried on by interested persons with 
the object of seducing ths present Secretary 
of State for India to disregard the promise 
of fiscal autonomy solemnly held out to 
India by Hts Majesty s Government with 
the consent and approval of the British 
Parliament and fiRallv (he general financial 
policy that is being followed in connection 
with the administration of India, which has 
already brought the Government of India to 
the brink of bankruptcy , all these do not 
leave any room for doubt about the justice 
of the complaint so frequently made by 
educated Indians that the fiscal policy of 
India has so far been moulded to suit the 
interests of Great Britain and her people 

There are people who seem to believe 
that the introduction of a scheme of protec- 
tion would at once put an end to India's 
present economic difTicuUies, It does not 
appear to me that the solution of this complex 
problem can be atiived at so easily. U is 
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;ruucu <o ..kc pucc ,t ,n, -cl,.,., o. 

\ > dl considered -cl, cmc of protect, cm ttrll, protection ,< ■.dopted ic i result ^ 

no doubt help nnlerialU in stimulatin’ the bcrations ot the Indian I i cM <Mon 

deselonmcnl otmdu'itries and lUercbj afford I'cn \vilhoul nm prelection «c > 

me ’ome relief to India Out protection fnd a hrgr number of foreign enterpme 
alone cannot be expected to do all that is established In the ccuntn and this number 
needed for the proper developmcni of Indian isgraduall) increasing Hia the apprehension 
industries Other condili ns arc nttdcd or that is (elt bj Indians in tlie uniter is n 
are required to be brought about to effect imagintr) mil be found from llic siatemcri 
the improvement that is desired It appears tbit Ime appeared in the Press on t le 
that people generallj fail to realise to what subject from time lo time Sometime ago 

’ • • ' ■ • • • uell m/ormed linancMl rewen of CaJculta 

Capita! said tint there uas a distinct 
movement among Bnti'h manufacturers to 
tomscidtc ahe opening cC braticb {actotics In 
different parts of the Empire and lint man) 
Rnlisb firms were considering manufacturing 
possibilities in India The other da) I came 
across an article m a recent issue of The 
Manchester Guaniian Cctnnereial, in nhidi 
the writer «aid that now that Lancashire 

j..-pw .w - cotton trade in India was experiencing an 

of facilitating the import into India of British unprecedented depression it might not bo 
good« more than at present Thi-* is in unedifaing lo consider the propnet) of 
tended to be done b) means which would transferring some of the mills to India It Is 
on the one hand increase prices to the a \%ett hnown fact tbat Nshcrexer Protetitoti 
consumer b) raising a higlier tariff wall has been introduced foreign firms hate 

against non Fmoirc goods and on the other established in such countries to secure the 

hand tend to reduce the already inadequate benefits of Protection Owing lo a sanely 

revenue of India In 1903 the view of the of reasons it is not desirable that foreign 


the onre fneted flow oC iocci^n capital that 
cherne of 


•stent fndia would be furti cr hantficapped 
In the matter of development of her industries 
If a measure of protection in combined on 
the one baawi wWb \mpetia\ Vitfutwce and 
on the other results in an unrestricted flow 
ol foreign capital in the countr) 

Nobod) can deny that India requires 
protection more again t British indu'^tne* 
than against the industries of anv other 
couulr) Imperial Preference is however 
proposed to be introduced with the object 


Government of India was that from the point 
of view of India, the balance of advantage 
m any scheme of Imperial Preference vva> 
distinctly adverse to the country Nothing 
has happened since then to change this view 
It IS Imperative therefore that the renewed 


firms should any further be allowed lo carry 
on their activities in India without an) 
restraint and without any check If pro 
teclion IS introduced it will be with the object 
of checking the economic exploitation of 
India b) foreigners This purpose can never 


attempt on (fie part of (he BrUish aulfioriues be served so fong as industnaf devefopment 

to introduce Imperial Preference should be i> carried on in India with the help of foreign 

cesi«.ted by Indian public opinion in the most capital and under foreign control as is seeri 

resolute manner As hir Harold Cox «a)S in the cases of Indian railwa)5 and the jute 

in hvs work on Economic Libert) while the induslrj An unrestricted How of foreign 

advocates of preference profess that Ibeir capital would in fact further tighten the grip 

object is to link the Empire together by of foreigners on India It is however 

means of inter Imperial trade their actual difficnlt to «ay whether the economic aspect 

propovats are based on a desire for domestic of the question deserves more attention, or 

protection This honever ,s attempted to lire political. Tlie hie Mahadev Govtad 

be done in an insidious wa) and India is Ranade seems to have realised the import 

V 1° foe the ance of considering both the aspects whew he 

sake of England and the rest of the Empire said as follows more than a^quarler of a 

who on their part Iiaie alwa)s looked to centurv ago yua. ci 01 a 

ever)thing else «The pollcal domnaton of one country b> 

Louia h)pocncy and selfishness go inv another attracts far rnore attenton than the tnotc 

further? ^\^lat Indians feel is that a proposal tonn dable thouel unfelt dom nat on wl cl thecaptvl 

such as this should never have been enterprse and sk 11 of one country exerc«e over He 

Another danger that threaten, LI, a .“nken™’’:!; c," 
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increased tanR rates are needed for the 
de\elQpment of industries and for carrying 
out measures of social reform \ihich ha\e 
beenoierdue not for creating high ippomt- 
ments and meeting increased establishment 
charges for the behoof of a selected fen 
Sir WiUnm Hunter said many years ago that 
If we nrcto gi\c a really efiioent admiiwsttation 
to India many services must be p^id for at lower 
rates even thin it present For those rates are 
regulated in the h ghef branches of the admmistration 
by the cost of oflicers brought from England \ou 


cinnol work with imp rfed labour as cheaply as toU 
cm with native labour, and I regard the more extended 
employment of natives not only as an act of justice 
but as a financiil necessity If we are to govern 
the Indian people efficiently and cheaply, we must 
govern them by means of themselves, and pa) for the 
administration at the market rate for native labour ’ 
These wise words of one of the most 
distinguished members of the Indian Citil 
Service need to be recalled and followed 
now 

SuDiim Kumar Laiuki 


CORRESPONDENCE 


“Present Condition of the Calcutta 
University’*— a Correction 


The Fditof of The Modern Review 
Sir, 

In )Our April number Profsesor Jadunath 
Satkat states that at the last M A examination 
in Lngtsh at the Calcutta Universiiy the Doard 
raised t; students to the First Class by giving 
them grace macks ranging up to 2^ or 30 I can 
state from the most reliable source that the writer 
is wrong here because thirty five marks were 
idded to the Chaucer paper ( tull marks voo owl) ) 
of the last man thus elevated to the First Class 
namely Nabani Prisad Chanda \\ho is this for 
tunate ( T I ) oung man 1 Is he any way related 
to Mr Ramiprasad Chanda, whose writings in 
glotificilion of Sir Asutosh Mukerjee have been 
noticed m jour columns’ 

1 enclose my cird from which j^u can see 
that l too am a professor and in 
1S-4-1922 M A 

PniTOR s Note Hiving no personal firsthand 
knowledge of the matter we can neither confirm 
nor contndet what M A asserts But we 
have noticed erne curious fact in the list ol M A 


published by the university According to Prof 
Saikar only three students originally passed m the 
First Oass m English Wt do indeed find in the 
I irst Class m Group A, English, three names m 
order of merit topping the list Then /ollovi feurtun 
namtt bratkeHed iogithtr tiif not arranged »« 
either alfhaietieal order or vi order of mint How 
did this happen ? Did these young men originally 
pass in the Second Class and were afterwards 
boosted up by means of grace marks 7 Or did 
they all win the same number of marks in the 
If what are the other alternative 

explanations ’ 

Epitor, M R. 


“Distributor of Lecture-notes.” 


lo your cd torial note m the April number, 
entitled • The Parrot s Training Illustrated,' a post 
graduate teacher named Mr Pramilhanalh Banerji 
IS referred to In fairness to the Mmto Professor 
of Economics Dr Pramathanalh Bantrji, allow me 
to state that he vs not the person referred to. The 
lecturer who got his lectures type-copied at the 
expense of the University and distributee! among his 
students vs a son m law o! Sir Asutosh Mukherjee 1 


‘ OwtOOKBR ' 
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Indians in East Africa 

In an article named ‘ Sneezing Indians 
Out of East Africa” contributed to Tne Indian 
lievtn for March bj Mr Sunt Nihal Singh 
he reminds the reader that 

Oar people hare b'CQ 10 the habit of permit 
ttog tbemselrea to be Inlled to sleep by pretty 
words— by being told that the Goreromenl of 
India and the India OSiee are fighting their 
battles They forget, however, that the 
Coremmeatof India is, in the last analysis, a 
subordinate Goremment * and so far as 
laCemational, or evea Empire maeiers are 
concerned it is without any prestige and has 
little if any power D ingaGorerncn nt which 
is prepoederatingly composed of oon fadiaos 
and owing no legal responsibility to (he 
Indian people, it can over awe no one, especially 
in Ttea of the fact that it has shonn not the 
■tightest inehaatioa (o use the weapon of r«ci 

{ irocity which we weie told, was expressly 
orged to enable India to extort Mecent 
treatment from recalcitrant members of the 
Dcituh Cmpite Until such time as India ts 
made eomplete mistress la her own house the 
nndirtded responsibility of secunng such 
treatment mast inevitably reit upon llis 
Majesty s Government as a whole To talk of 
the India Ofhcc ra this connection is mettly to 
confnse the issue 

Indians m East Africa hate been doing 
their duty Indians in India niu>t do tlicirs 
Onr people in East Africa have pat up a 
, brave fight, especially when it is recaembered 
that there are few edacated men among them 
and that they have relied almost entirely upon 
non Indian agents in England to help them in 
*hren '\rtiu 'hie ‘'njrcv!i "ntifgeli orgunrSi 

them th*v will inevitablj go to th* wall in 
spite of alt their heroism unless the people m 
India realise the farreacbidg issue of the 
•Irnggle and whole-heartedly support them 
U onr people in East Africa RO nnder, then it 
must be understood that no Indian abroad will 
be able to hold his head h gb for to no place 
outs de India has the Indian a better title than 
to Bast Africa which by the sweat of his brow 
he opened up and made habitable hueh a 
catastrophe if it takes place will loevitably 
worsen the Indian position in all the other 
colonics, while it will give the self governing 

•These words nere wr tlen long before Lord 
Curron wrote h s famous letter to Mr Montagu. 


Dommiofls and for'tgu countries which exclude 
Indians an unanswerable argument 

The time has come when Indians should 
make a determined fight against the abridgment 
by white settlers of their rights of migration 
and settlement within and without the 1 mpire 
The Cast Uricaa issue provides us the right 
opportunity 


Tho Noir Postal Ratos 

Though the public are dissatisfied witli 
thedoibiin^ of the postage on letters and 
postcards lhe\ did not 'Uspect that the 
finance Member ha< been able to obtain the 
consent of the Indian Legislatiie Assembly 
to this increase bj the use of inaccurate facts 
Dut (hat is what Looker On suggests m an 
informing article in ihe March number of 
Labour Says he 

I must confess in the beginning that the 
position taken up by the rmaoce Member 
while pressing the new Postal rates is rather 
difficult to fotlovv lie definitely tells ns 
that at present thedefcit was 170 lakhs 
aod the proposals of Government if accepted, 
would just balance the revenue and expen 
dtlure of the Postal Department lie does 
not tell us nor svas he cfuest oned on the 
point as to bow lie arnred at these figures 
Atony event hts estimate of the defcit does 
not at all tally with an equally authentic 
ntatemeot made sometime ago 1 refer to 
the statement made in para 2 of the memorable 
letter addressed by Mr R W Hanson to 
Babn Tarapada Mukerjee containing the 
charges against him published at page 15 of 
the Oecember issue of Labour This letter 
was wntten under the orders of jf not in 
actual consultation with the Director General 
himself and eiery bit of information it contains 
must have been based on official figures The 
cost of this revision says the Postmaster 
General here was no less than 1 crore 31 lacs 
nyear and the result of the heavy increase in 
expeuditure is that the Posr Office iiA/cAinac/e 
a proBt of TS /acs in 1010 20 has shonn n 
deficiency o/o ter 45 lacs of rupees in 1020.21 
Ihos euxording to Mr Hansons clear and 
definite statement the actual deficit in the 
FostOfficewas only a /jtt/e oier <5 ;acs Mnch 
of this deficit was certainly made up by the 
substant al increase in revenue derived from 
the enhanced rates of postage and money 
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order imposed last yeir There Ins been no 
other revision or improiement of the postal 
system entailing any additional evpeaditnre 
Sir Malcolm Hailey s statement therelorc 
that the present deficit is 370 J/ics is extremely 
puzzling and difficult to reconcile The 
discrepancy between the tv. o statements 
both official is appalling and raises the 
suspicion that the system of audit as now 
obtaining in the department is anything but 
satisfactory and requires a thorough over 
hauling after a sifting enquiry ®iO long as 
this is not done the Post Office finance will 
admit of much juggling with figures at the 
expense of the ignorant public who supply 
the revenue and the starving snbordmate 
staff through whose honest industry the 
revenue is derived 

Looher On ’ does not rely on Mr 
Hanson s letter ilone He relies on the 
estimate ol Sir D P Sarbadlucarj also 
Then again Sir D P Sarbadhicary who 
as the public hnows exercises utmost caution 
and weighs every word he utters before 
mahmg any statemeut estimated the whole 
requirement of the department at ninetj lakhs 
and the increase in revenue at about acrore 
of rupees if only the rate of embossed stamped 
envelopes and reply postcards were enhanced 
to o«ie pies Remembering that the Assembly 
has accepted the Government s proposal for en 
hanced postal rates m its entirety the increased 
revenue ought to work out to soiuetbiog like 
two crores of rupees if not more and the 
1 mance Member a announcement that the 
acceptance of the Goiernment proposal 
would just balance the reveone and 
expenditure is surely astounding I 
emphatically assert that the allround 
enhancement of the postal rates will certainly 
leave a huge surplus and it will be possbieto 
substantiate this assertion even on the basts 
of the official statement wl en the full reports 
of tl e debates are published 


of surplus which accrued to the Post p^'ce 
Department successively for a period of^five 
or SIX years Government has however, 
admitted that the expenditure of the surplus 
in postal revenue for purposes other than 
improvement of the Department was contrary 
to its avowed policy since the time of the 
East India Company It will be idle now to 
demand a refund of the amount thus misspent 
ns there is a huge dcfciency in the general 
revenue but the conclusion is irresistible that 
there must be something rotten la the state 
of D nmari The system of audit on the 
receipts and expenditure of this great and 
important Government Department has all 
along been in a state of utter confusion and 
has never been challenged by nnybodv until 
recently The absolute lack of interest on the 
part ofthepubl c as well as of the non official 
members in the Council m the past rendered 
It possible for Government to deal with the 
Postal revenue in any way it liked with the 
result that while the department was deriving 
a huge profit from year end to year end the 
subordinate staff who were being sweated for 
deriving this proft were demed a living w age 
and tbev were struggling with indescribaMe 
misery and hardship from year s end to years 
end This negligence was not only unjust but 
sinful Dut the recent budget debate shows 
that the Postal finance is still almost to the 
same state of utter confusion and shrouded 
m mystery as to the past U is still the 
Serbonian bog where nrmies whole have 
sunk 


German Interest in Indian 
Culture 

The Cothran fot January devotes it': 

Worll of Culture' section almost entireU 
to describing briefly German) s interest in 
Indian books literature science &.c as the 
following paragraphs extracted from it will 
show 


Tile Huge Postal Surpluses 
Tie public were not aware that for a 
petiod of five or SIX years successively huge 
surpluses accrued to the Post Office ano these 
large amounts were spent for other purposes 
than tl e improvement of the Postal Depart 
ment How that there is a deficit we are to 
pay increased postage for the wasteful and 
misappropiiaUng habits of the public servants 
concerned That is what one gathers from 
Ihu following paragraph in Looker On s 
article in Labour 


I shall not dwell at great length on th 
fact that Government has not been ablet 
satisfactorily account for the huge amoun 


India in an International 
l^fioislWio 

The names of some of the Indian institutions 
and celebntcs are to be found in \1iner\a of 
Bcrliu 1021 This Jal rbucli der Glelirien Iletf 
^ indicates a year book dealing 
with the ■icieatirc men and learned societies 
including unuersities museums technical 
^hools libraries and so forth The editor is 
L^edtl e It is published by the \ereini 
gung Wissenschafthcher \erleger (38 Gen 
thmerstrasse B«lm) which is S trust associa 
Uon made up of five very well known publish 
ing houses of Germany 

to date and intensive in regard to the Indian 
material and so will be glad to get information 
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not oaly from the directors of schoota, colleges 
and research soc eties and the secretaries of 
sihitn and other saramelana but also from the 
editors of journals, authors and p«hU«hets of 
Indian Year Books or other Annuals s\hether 
literary, industrial or political 

Ftciiance of Book® nrTt\FF\ 

GfcRJIlM AMI 1 m II 

Oamg to the \ery Iqu ralueof the German 
currenei in foreign escbnngc German scholars 
libraries and uuirersiliea are not in u position 
to buy foreign books The intellectuals of 
Germany are therefore trying to be in touch 
with the currents of thought in the world by 
organiting an exchange of books and periodicals 
between the ‘katcriand and other countries 
All publications by Indian houses^ or by Indian 
anthors at home or abroad no milter la what 
lungnuge and no matter on nhat snb/eet will 
be welcome 10 Germany says Herr Cehcimer 
Regierungsrat Professor Dr llcinnch Lueder« 
bead oftheSanskritic Department at Derlio 
IvPitN Books i\ Glbuam 
The Oriental Department of the Staita 
btblinthek (The hational Library) of Berlin (3$ 
Lnterden Liuden) is the most important centre 
la Germane for the collection of hooks and 
journals relating to rndii or coming from the 
Indian pen Natiirallr this Bibhothek is inter 
ested also in coUecting old tnannseripts m the 
Indian classics and Tcrnaculars as well as the 
modem printed publi ations of those texts As 
soon os the Library gets presents from India 
the authorities will aonouncethe texts authors 
publishers etc m their Bulletin as we under 
stand from Dr VSei) Director of the Oriental 
Department 

Gfruan Books is Ispia 
I t IS understood that if the Indian libraries 
or authors and publishers wished to get some 
Germaa books m exchange they might suggest 
tbe titles and their wishes would be comp) ed 
with Id that case extra copies will baxe to be 
mailed from India as the books presented totbe 
Staatsbibliothek. cannot be gieen awar to pn 
Tate indiriduals or institutions but fotm tbe 
property of the Library itself 
Re'iews of Indi\s Books is Geeuas Peeio 
D ie ILS 

The Deutsche Aforgenlaend acl e CeseJIsefaaft 
will be pleased to hare from Indian authors and 
publishers any and every book with which they 
would like to present German scholars whether 
for review or exchange Books received by tbe 
Gesellschaft can forthwith be announced in the 
O L,Z and in the Z D M G Bat detailed 
renews and critical notices of sabstnntial im 
portanee in regarf to publications ot tutemstc 
value may always be expected from experts la 
one or other of the specialized journals of the 

At ^a«( two copies of each book shonld be 
-1 T 


sent to the /> M G— one for the library aod 
membera of tbe Gesellschflfc and the other for 
tbe rcriewer to be nominated by its preside t or 
secretary Books may be mailed to Professor 
Lneders ot tbe University of Berlin 

Tor review purposes Indian publications in 
Paglish may be addressed also to Dr O G Von 
Wesendonk, editor of the Deutsche Mfgemnae 
/CJtuii' tbe diilv, and to Dr R Pechel, editor 
of the rieuticbe Rnndychiii a monthly of 
Berlin 

GtRlftS KtCRFsTIS I\PIl\ UOMES 
The Ficrliner TagebJatf publishes the sum 
maty of i lecture on Worotin in Islam’ by 
Kbeiri 'Aaltar Moslem art-critic and anthor 
from Delhi The lecture was given under the 
auspices of tbe Deutsche AJlgcmeiae Zeitaoff 

Kdixv Pobtrv is Germ is Romasticism 
rueckert (1781 ISfR) a p ipular poet among 
Germans may be considered lo have been one 
of tbe la*t of the rocnanCicists in Toung 
(»ermaay of the nineteenth eeotury The 
German He/t kultnr movement was immensely 
enriched by bis translations from Persian and 
Indian poetn His lersihcation is most 
delightful as eve-sbodi in Indiawbo can read 
German i\>ll find in the fndi^clie Liehestrrtk 
<(ndian Loiesou^s) a loluine in which 
Rueckert < translations fmm Kal dasa Bbaravi 
Bbartriban an Uaj adei a are put together by 
tbeHyperion Aerlag a piibl shingCo of Munich 
Tbe book ts illustrated iitb ten late medi'eval 
lodian miniatures of which the originals are to 
be found 10 the Mus'um fur A oelkerkunde 
( Ethoolological Meseum j Berlin Tbe volume 
has been edited bv Helmuth Aon Glasenopp 
author of books on Jain stn and allied topics 
llisDiSTAS Associatios OF Cevtral EcRorE 

In order to look, after the students interests 
tbe Hmdnstan Association of Cea ral Furope 
has been founded at Berlin The president is 
Taracband Roy of Lahore who has been carry 
tag oa research work at Leipzig Communica 
tious may b* addressed to the Secretary 
Kanadal Ganguli ( late of the Chemistry Dept 
of the Tliuda Daivers ty oT Benares ) at 13 
AAnllea AVeherstrasse, Berlin 

IvDtA s CnANCKS t\ German AAorkshops. 

It has been ascertained that the d rectors of 
workshops and factories lu Germany are willing 
to offer facilities to qualiSed Indian engineers 
aud chemists for practical work But la order 
to create openings for India the applicants must 
have to be oa th spot and make personal la 
vestigations So anonnt of correspondence 
from Bombay or Calcutta is likely to be of much 
help la the matter— especially when U is rernem* 
beiM that tu manufacturing establishment 
foreign competition is the predominant element 
m the atmosphere 

As long as German money is low, India should 
concentrate ou investing her technical and 
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industrial brains m tbe factonesnnd worUbopi 
of Oermnni None buttho«c who havcnlrcail> 
nccomplisheil something nt home m industry, 
banking, or commerce are likeli hottc\cc to 
profit by the chances that the German tcchmcnl 
world can offer to the Indian intelligentsia 

Cultural Transition in India 

Mr M \ Buch writing in The Indian 
Journal of Soctoloi,) (\pril lost i on cultural 
transition in India oliscr\cs 

The great problem before Iriihi is whether 
she will allow hervclf to drift along the Western 
lines oi industrial cvoliuion or whether she 
will try to prc'crte the spirit of her culture 
by treading on a difTcrcnt path Prof Ra Ibn 
kamal Miikerjec »s the greatest exponent of 
thclattcr mlw The capitalistic regime of the 
West IS ill suite I to our condition Western 
Industrtabsn he savs preaupp tses the existence 
of other moral riualities an I n ditTcrent social 
environment ^s long as there is no funtin 
mental agreement of these in In tia and the 
West the line of economic evolution will be 
different. The West believes m the muUinh 
cation of wants n high standnrl of life 
means a high Stan lar 1 of civilization tint s\e 
believe tn the ideal of plain hung and high 
tbiokiog Further the Indian outlook is 
spiritualistic its one aim is the development 
of tbe inner self Now there is no donbt 
that if India merely produces n repbea of the 
Western cnihzation it would ult inatelr rum 
Itself 

The industrial organization of the West 
It thus described 


\ country ilctoted to ngncuUurc nlonc Is 
bonnd to rcmnln n backward country lU 
labour is gcncrnllr unskilled, primitive in its 
aims and methods conservative to a degree, 
anil tenacious of old ideas Large scale produc- 
tion cannot take place, nnd the s% bole system 
liccotncs one sided It means poverty, operation 
of the law of diminishing returns, and n 
general tiicapacitt of defence against foreign 
eocniics Nor is tic idenl of a purely manu- 
facturing country suitable to India India 
must steer a middle course and develop those 
industries fur which she is fitted hy nature and 
temperament and vast and continental ns 
she IS she can easily become self sufficing by 
assuring to her manufactures an unlimited 
supply of labour nnd raw materials nnd to 
berngrieulturisls n safe, sufficient, and stable 
home market 

It IS not meant here to deny the enormous 
importance of ‘the nneienl and poetic iimph 
citv of life We do not want 'that our 
millions of autonomous works should degene- 
rate into mdl liauds, packed together in over 
crowded cities as the brainless drudges of 
automatic machinery ' ( Hat ell ) 


Tho Indian IIoopoo 
The common Indian bird’ winch Is 
described with a fine jllusinhon m the 
March issue of The Agricultural Journal 
of India Is the Indian Hoopoe. It Is a re 
lief to find that its Hindustani name, Hud* 
hud and Its Marathi name, Sw/nr, are 
glscn in tlie article It is a farmer's friend 
It will readily be understood that a bird 
whwh feeds on insects, as does the Hoopoe, is a 
Nery useful one to the farmer From actual exa 
mmation of the stomaeb-contents of twenty 
four birds at Fusa the late C W Mason found 
that these had swallowed 278 insects of which 
the 1 ■ • • 


It means the cTploitation of the poor and 
the helpless at the nan Is of the rich and the 
organized classes It means all the conflicts 
of labour an 1 capital strikes lockouts nnd 

such other things It means the subordination the Tnn.n,-,i.. — 

of man to the machine of the personality h 

to tbe products of the process of distribution Sit® ° v ^ consists of 

to that of production Out above all such 
a top heavy system of industrialism brings 
m its tram in its turn its sisters militarism 
and imperialism 

In the writer s opinion 

If India IS to enter into an effective compcli 
tvon with the rest of the world she roust 
to some extent accept the Western organization 
It IS impassible to preserve our indigenous 
culture our pol tical independence our national 
integrity, in a world constituted ns it is at 
present by reverting to our pristine simplicity 
of hfe Can we hope to stand alone and 
unconnected in this world ? All that we can 
hoM to achieve is to moderate the excesses 
of the capitalistic regime and to counteract 
Its working by means of various expedients 


cutworms nnd other insects living below the 
octual surface of the ground, so that they 
arc fairly immune to most other enemies, and 
Irora this point of aiew, as a destroyer of 
cutworms and cockchafer grubs, tbe Hoopoe 
IS most decidedly amongst the farmer’s best 
mends nnd deserves every encouragement and 
protected throughout the 
whole year, under the Wild Birds Protection 
Act, m Bombay, Delhi the United Provinces 
uuiar Bengal Assam and Burma, but m 
Sheraroy HilU only In Mysore 
protected but is presumably 

of bnght p° “‘I 

It would be interest, ng and useful to 
. n the names by which it is knoon 
in Bengal Assam Burma and Madras 
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What Indian History Means 

In the opinion of NIr K M Pantkicar, 
as expressed in the April liinlusthan 
Revin., 

Even the political history’ of India m histone 
times has sot jret Ima written Not ooe in a 
million knows of the expansion ofllindaCaitarc 
to Tibet Siam Indo^bina and the Pacific In 
Siam Ilindnism still persists and Drabmm 
priests ofEciate in marriages The Adenita 
moTcment that is associated with the name of 
Sankara u perhaps the most important fact 
between the birth of the Buddha in the Cth 
centnrj It C and the British conquest in the 
10th century A D And jet beyond tbe enguc 
reco^itioo of Sankara as a philosopher and 
religions reformer historians hare left bis rooec- 
tnent coldly aside By his consolidation of 
Uindn society no less than by bis loterpretA 
tion ofthe philosophy of the Upanishads to sail 
nodern conditions Sankara left not only a deep 
impress on llindn Society hot has actually 
dominated it np to the persent time It is 
Sankara that goeems the mind of the great 
moss of Hiadns to-day Hislleand work fall 
within historic times Sumerous are his biogrn 
phies in Sanskrit His movement has aflected 
more people than the Reformation of Lather 
Net for Indian History he is as good ns oooexit 
tent. The whole snceessio of Hindu reformers 
who followed Ankara Ramanuja Madhra 
Ramananda Kabtr Nanak to mention only a 
few, gets bnt scant cons deration at the bands 
of our scholars while we are treated to an 
elaborate discussion ns to whether or not 
Mahmud oi Gasm invaded India 11 13 or 17 
times 

No attempt IS made by Indian Historians to 
study tbe character of Indian civilisatiou Tbe 
synthetic nature of Ilindn society is unfortn 
nately a fact that is too often forgotten 1 eopic 
speak of tliadn culture as if it were essentially 
Aryan In fact Hinduism itself is a wonderful 
synthesis of different racial cultnres The 
Uravidian element is prehaps as important 
as the Aryan if we still prefer to keep 
the old terminology The Scythian the 
Mongolian the Hnn and even the lado 
Greek merged into the all-embraeing folds of 
Hindu Society Islam alone has to some exieot 
maintamed its identity Of the causes of this 
failure of Ifindnism to absorb Islam witbin it 
we need sot speak here It is possible to 
**aggerate its importance What is generally 
forgotten is the approximation of cultnre that 
has taken place Here ogam we see the nndying 
assertion of the genius of India tomardsci Itnral 
unity 

Regarding Hindu Muslim unity Mr 
Panlkkar writes — 

In these days to speak of Hindu Muslim unity 
savours of pohti s But we should remember 


that fundamenltlly this question is not political 
at all not even religious The unity when it 
comes has got to be social and cuhurnl In this 
scoK the approximation has been taking place 
for a lonj. time in muse art nrchitci.turc nntl 
even in iKernture the Hindu and Islam ccnltures 
hare syothcsiscil completely Tbe natiooal 
mind after all expresses itself most uomista 
Lably in music and in this Hmdn Muslim unity 
IS complete Tbe love of Krishna and Radha 
of the Eternal flute-playrrwith the cow herdess 
» daily sung by Mabommrdan mnsu.ims equally 
with Hindus Though the Mnsic of Hindustan 
IS essentially a Hindu art its best exponents 
bare for a long time, been Muslims In painting 
and miniature ic is tbe same Turn over tbe 
pages of Lautcnce Binyon s Court Paiotiog of 
the Great Mogfanls and one is struck by tbe 
fact that most of tbe p cturrs given there hare 
becQ painted by Hindus Rajput painting is 
the outcome of a fruitful culture contact which 
united the soul of the two peoples 

Architecture ogam tells the same tnie In 
literature niso until recently this union was 
complete Hindustnoi in itself was the symbol of 
such a union The earlier literature of Hindi iS 
ranched by Hindus and Muslims alike MaliL 
Mnboaiffl^ Jnisi and \bdur Rahman Khan 
Khnnan take tl eir place in tbe galaxy of Hindi 
poets To Uiodtt motifs tbe I’anjabi poet 
tarish Shah wrote hs poems Agiin itwas 
a Mohammedan ruler Nnsir Shah that ordered 
the Peogali translation of the Mahnbharuta 
Some of tbe greatest masters of Urdu— popu 
lailr aoppo«ed to be an exclusirelv Mahom 
med-in laogmgc— are even now Hindus 

The Indian attempt at t cultural synthe 
SIS was not confined to the rcnlm of art 

In religion itself the genius of Indian for 
syutbes s asserted itsell Nanak strove to found 
o Tvl gion wh ch comb ned the best of both 
Islam and II nduism He probably created only 
auewsfct but it demonstrates this basic fact 
about Indian cnlture that it is assimilative 
and syntheMe inns essence Kibirwas a Musaxl 
man weaver on whom the spirit of \aisliDava 
revival worked miracles and when he died 
lltudus and Mahomraelans fought for his 
corpse In Kabir we have the perfect uuioa of 
Hinduism with Islam a m'ln to whom Allah 
and Rama were synonymous Akber a political 
experiment was foredoomed to fiilure as India 
attached only a secondary importance to 
politics but his Dm llahi again was an attempt 
to consciously unify India on tbe basis of a 
•wider rtl gion Its failure was ignominous 
because It was too much a matter of pol cy and 
not at all based on a conviction It is interest 
lUg to remember that the father of Sivaji 
himself was named bhahji la honour of a 
Muslim saint to whose blessing his birth was 
supposed to be due 

Tie writer concludes tliat Indian history 
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IS not, therefore cntucl} a rccor«l oC 
Hindu Mubhm ri\a!r) for political ‘•om. 
relgntj 

That IS a matter of minor importance 
which we now cinpln'i«e owing pirll^ 
to the homage we pay to Furopem shib 
hoklhs and dap trap expression* \\ hat 
the historian of India should mm at is not 
to give a connected chronological suraey of 
India but to woik out the underlying unity 
of Indian life It is the soul of the Indian 
people that we ha\c to rediscover That 
will not and cannot come through long 
dissertations on wars and djnastics It will 
come only through a S3nipatlietic study of that 
complex of social traditions institution* 
customs and relationships which we maj call 
our national inheritance It is better expressed 
in the fresco paintings of \janta m the temples 
of Muttra Slahamallapuram KanjcNcram anti 
Benares in the architectural monuments of 
the Moghuls in the *ongs of Tulasi \idjn 
pathi Knmba and Manikka \achakar It 
is visible to this day in the magic pages 
of the Mahabharata intheundting inscriptions 
of the good King Piyadasi la the life and death 
of Cbaitanya Deva in the effort of Kam Mohuo 
Roy, in the gospel of Gandhi 


Tlio Handloom and Tho Spinning 
Wheol 

The article on the All-Indu Hand 
weaMng Exhibition at Patna whicli Mr 
6 A Collins Director of Industries Bihar 
and Orissa has contributed to the Vombay 
Co operative Quarterly for March contain* 
much useful information About the total 
output of the handloom in India we 
read — 


Few persons realise that one-quarter of the 
cotton cloth consumed in India each year is 
made on the handloom and that there is reason 
to believe that this branch of the handloom lO 
dustry so far from declining has actually 
expanded since the year 1300 It is estiniateil 
by the Indian Industrial Commission that the 
average amount of cotton yarn used annually by 
handloom weavers increased from 218 raiUiOn 
pounds m the five years ending 1900 01 to 2S7 
miUion pound in the five years ending 1915 16 
a nse of nearly 30 per cent This wonld he 
equivalent to 1291 million yards of cloth or 
more than one-quarter of the total amount 
consumed annually m India In addition to 
cotton cloth many beautiful and usefnl artidcs 
of s Ik and wool are produced 

These results have been achieved m 
*pite of the grave d «advantage« under 


which the hmcllooni indu‘'tr) in Inclii 
w orks 

Wcater* nsncH** arc jgnonnt and conser- 
\ati\e to the list degree 1 or llic most part 
thc\ still use the same primitive appliances that 
their remote ancestors ti*cd in the limes of the 
Moghul 1 mperors the only really general 
mhnoce which Ins taken place during the last 
century being the substitution of null spun 
yarns for the uncien hand spun of former day s 
But the greatest handicap of the handloom 
weaver is hi* isolation and lack of business 
1 nowlcdgc The mills make tlieir profits quite 
as much by the judicious purchase of raw mate- 
rials and sale of their f nished products ns by the 
mlierent advantage* of steam or electrical power 
and complicated niachmcry They buy the best 
yam* If they do not make their own whereas 
\\ « wolotvwws Ihwt yavw wjld ko Uatvdloom 
weavers is dcfcicnt not only in length but 
strength If the wcascr working cheaply m 
his own home without the high overhead 
charges of the factory could yet enjoy the nd 
vantages of large *ealc purchase and sale it 
seems likely that he would not only hold bis 
own against the power loom lut e\cn carry 
the war into the enemy s coimtrv 

Therefore *ats Mr Colhn* Goternment 
Department* art trying to help the wtaaer 
in three w ay 

1 irst ot All they arc lotroducing with such 
modifications a* may le titcessarv for Indian 
condition* itiiproaed apphanecb like the llv 
shuttle the dobhie anti the jneriuard which 
have been u«ed m I urope for set eral generations 
Secondly they arc endeavouring bt means of 
co-operntuc stores and societies to bring to the 
weaver the ndtnntngcs of large scale purchase 
and sale and of business organization in general 
Thirdly by means of technical institutes and 
industrial schools they are affording the w eat 
log nod other classes the opportunity of specia 
lisw cdacatiQU and themselwa wwdtstahtng 
research into the problems of the industry In 
all directions great success has already been 
ottamed hut only in quite recent years and the 
great mass of the wcating community is ns yet 
hardly touched If the handloom weater with 
ms primitive appliances and unorganised ns he 
IS IS able to produce m such quantity and 
quality the stufls which are being shown at this 
Lxhibition there is good ground for the belief 
that with the aid of improved appliances and 
CO operative societies a great expansion of the 
industry will take place 


As. rcgatiU 
Collin thinks 


11 e charkhas exhibited, Mr 


'^^’ole disappoint 
P**N Pot f Charkha exhibited b^y Mr 
^ ^ Da^cel ng was awarded the gold 
medal presenteH hv the MaharRjadhirn7 of 
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Darbhanga It was constructfd alter tlie motlel 
of the Saxony wheel with a \ertical spindle and 
was worked by the feet The thread produced 
on nil the cbarkhas was nnesen and weik 
compared to jarn produced by the power 
mills 

U It impossible to produce even and 
strong )arn on Cbarkhas ? 

Vivekananda on our Treatment 
of the Poor 

The following is from the translation 
of a letter written by Viiekananda to a 
brother dl^clple published m the March 
Prabuddha Bharata — 

I-et me mention one thing tiz , that Europe 
began to advance from the date that teaming 
and power began to flow in among the poor 
lower classes Lots of fb« suReriog poor people 
of other countries cast off like refuse as it were 
find a home and shelter in America aud they 
arc the >ery backbone of koerica' It matters 
little whether rich mea and scholars listen to 
you understand you and praise orbtaiDe>ou— 
they are merely the ornaments, the decora 
tioss of the country ' It is the millions of the 
poor lower class people who are its life 

In the same periodical Swami \ire$wara 
nanda writes — 

If we glance through the pages of theUis 
tory of India we find that different castes and 
races came to power at different periods But 
the masses who formed the backbone of each 
government were equally neglected by all Ubat 
>$ the present condition of the common people 
inlndia^ Poverty and pestilence have taken 
their hold on them They work the whole dav 
like beasts of burden bat the day s labonr 
rarely procures them and their family a hearty 
meal, not to speak of the comforts of life There 
IS no sign of life in them or of joy and life 
Itself has become acorsetomanj They have 
■oeen oppressed fifl fne> baie lost all lai'fU la 
themselves Speaking of the poor in India 
Swami tivekacauda says, * lloiv my heart 
aches to thmk of what wc think of the poor 
the low m India They have no ebanee no 
way to climb up The poor the low in India 
have no friends no help they cannot rise try 
honever thev may They sink lower and lower 
every day, they feel the blows showering upon 
them by a cruel society and they do not know 
whence the blows come They have forgotten 
that they too are men And the resolt is 
slavery The Lord came to you os Uaddha and 
taught yon bon to feel how to sympathise with 
the poor, the miserable even the sinner but yon 
heard him not, and as a result vou are bond 
slaves to any nation that thinks it worth while 
to rule over vou Ahl tvrantof yoo do BOt 


knoR that obverse is tyranny and the reverse 
IS slavery The slave and the tyrant are 
synonymous " 

Inhuman has been the oppression suffered by 
a considerable portion of the masses, the 
ontouchables* as they are called The engine 
of our national progress is heavily laden 
Mahatma Gandhi has rightly found out that 
iintoucbability IS a great obstacle that stands 
ta the way of our national progress and he 
therefore wants to remove it from the Hindu 
Society 

Women Lawyers 

Strt Dharma for April tells its readers 

Dr Gour brought forward an amendment 
on the occasion of the debate in the Legislative 
Assembly on the removal of sex disqualification 
for that Assembly $ vote He moved that 
tbisdisqualificatiou should also be no longer 
held a bar to prevent women from enrolment 
ns lawyers The amendment was withdrawn 
on the assurance of Sir William Vincent that it 
would again be debated after the Government 
bad received the opinions of the Provincial 
Councils and High Courts and VVomens 
Associations regarding it The Bebar Council 
bas decided to remove the sex barrier from the 
LenI Practitioners Act so that women in 
Bebar may now practise as lav^ers and 
batruters Other Councils please mllow this 
good example' Meantime a volume of public 
opinion 13 being forwarded to the Government 
in favour of vhis teform including Resolutions 
irom itraoehes of the Women s Indian Associa 
tionand the Madras Women Graduates Union 


A New Maternity, Infant Welfare 
and Nursing Service 
The same issue of Sin Dharma con 
tains the welcome information that 

Owing to the generosity of two gentlemeo 
wAio are representatives of c'narrtab'ie Trusts 
belonging to the Bhatia community m Uombay 
an extensive new scheme for improving the 
health of mothers and for reducing the rate 
of infantile mortality has been started in 
Bombay for the benefit of the Bhatia people 
The organisation and carrying on of this work 
has been entrusted to the Nursing Service 
D'pavtment of the Poona Seva Sadan which 
has supplied to it two fully qualified Nurses 
and a Lady Doctor all trained in that Insti 
tntiOQ These workers will be advised and 
assisted by practitioners of long standing in 
Bombay who are themselves ( one of them 
beiDgaladv) keen on suchwork These four 
Nurses will go about both in the morning and 
eveamg for three hours risitmg Bhatia families 
IB eoinpanv with the supervisor oo some days 
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by turn in four different ward of tbe City, for 
the present gmng everj possible help to 
expectant mothers to women in labor to newly 
bora infants and babies, to ch Idren in weak 
conditions and medical help to little Rirls and 
boys attending school by examination find to 
women generallv The I adj Doctor will paj 
regular visits to houses in which the Nurses 
have worked and supervise it Thus the \urse^ 
work under the scheme will mostly correspond 
to the work of the District Nurses in England 

Indian States Currencies 

Tht Fiutiatory and /iatnndart India 
for januarj and I ehruarj discusses the 
pros and cons of currencies in Indian 
States We learn from it that 


The Agricultural Worker in 
England and Bengal 
Mr W H Thompson has instituted a 
comparison between the agricultural workers 
in Uengal and England in the pages of 
the \pril Calcutta Rcvie>s. It shows that 
The average agricultural worker lu England 
works more than sts and a half times as much 
land as the average worker lo Bengal as a 
whole and more thaa ten times as much loud 
as the cultivator m Tippcra district The 
amount of work he does is probably atill 
greater in proportion, for the nee lands of 
Bengal yield their crons with less attention than 
almost any land in the world The easy 
methods of Bengal applied to the root crops in 
England would ensure their total failure 


Hyderabad alone has a complete system of 
currency consisting of gold silver and copper 
coins and the paper currency They alone arc 
the legal tender in the State 0 viog to the 
compactness of the territory and the strict 
enforcement of the currency laws thellyder 
abad currency has not had to suffer inroads of 
the foreign currency It has its exchange 
problems but the State coutrola it by means of 
the manipulation of the currency 

Travancore has a silver com called Clialarm 
but it has been driven out of circulation and is 
only used for accounts purposes The mam 
reason for its having gone out of circulatioo 
IS due to the fact that Travancore exports more 
raw materials than it imports and its people 
are not rich enough to meet the balance of 
trade m its favor by manufactures or making 
investments abroad which would have counter 
balanced the balance of the trade m its fav or 
and to the absence of any penalty against tbe 
use of foreign corns 

Some other States which have their own 
coins have closed their mints which has led to 
the appreciation of their coins which are still 
current Some States have altogether closed 
their mints and some fora period only The 
States of these classes found minting to be an 
operation resulting m loss and sa give it up 
under the immediate economic pressure The 
seaboard being until lately entirely underthc 
control of the Government ot India the States 
had no liberty as regards the transactions in 
precious metals from tbe time they were 
controlled by the British Government The 
disparity between the value of hulhon and 
coins the nse m the value of silver and the 
freeing of the sea board to a larger number of 
States therefore, have revived the interest of 
the Indian btates m the currency problem It 
IS gradually being realised that apart from the 
economics of the coinage a currency lias its 
own Aonomic advantages which no Govern 
ment could afford to ignore 


Comparvlively speaking, then, 

The Bengali cultivator is a man of leisure 
He works hard for a few days in the year when 
he ploughs his land and soas his seeds when 
he trausplaois his paddy and if be does not 
lure labourers to do it, when be reaps his crop, 
but while tbe crop is m tbe ground or the fields 
lyiug vacant and be is waiting for a shower or 
two of ram to soften them sufficiently to make 
ploughing easy be has next to not/ung to do 
Uis children look after bis cattle Beyond seeing 
to his little vegetable patch and doing petty 
repairs to bis homestead be has no xvorkto 
occupy his time Much of it be spends m doing 
nothing His habit of going regularly to most 
of tbe markets within reach takes up a const 
derable part of it In nearly every village 
there is party faction and if he is bitten with 
the mama for it he spends much of hts time in 
disputes that not infrequently lead to litigation 
and absorb both time and money 

AU this IS common knowledge but it is not 
so commonly appreciated that his poverty is 
very largely accounted for by the fact that he 
docs so little work 

The problem is to find more work for 
bun of a remunerative kind in liis village 
and induce him to do it 


Health of Bengali Students 

From the useful interesting and careful 
report on the student welfare scheme 
published in tlie April Calcutta Rcvteai, 
we come to learn that 

The Presidency College students on an 
“ greater height and weight 
than the students of the City College This 
Scottish Churches College 
The difference between the Scottish Churches 
Presidency College is too 
slight to enable us to make an^ definite 
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statement. That the stndenfa of the City 
College are eooipantiTely ill noanshed may 
be stated withont hesitation This is qaite 
m accordance with the expectations, as 
the City College stndents generally come from 

f oor families \^hlch live tinder financiat strain 
t would be expected that the Presidency 
College stndents wonld show the best physiane 
bntennonsly enough tt has h en found that 
minor complaints, such ns furred tongne, 
digestive tronbles, canons teeth and eye defects 
are far more common amoogst the Presidency 
College students than amongst stndents from 
other Colleges The heart and Inng troubles are 
honeTcr, very rare in the case of the Presidency 
College stndents 


An Indian Fsj^choanalyat 

We are glad to quote the following from 
7*Ae Calcutta Rtvirx — 

The importance of the worh carried out by 
Dr Gtnndrasekbar Dose Loirersity Lecturer 
in the department of experimental Psychology 
has receired well menied recognition from 
beyond the limits of India Tbe tUnstrious 
scientist Professor Dr Fread of \ lenna writes 
as follows 

' It was a great and pleasant surprise that tbe 
first book on a psychoaoalrttc subject, which 
came to ns from that part of the world (lodia) 
should display so good a knowledge of Psy 
cboaoalysis so deep an insight loto its 
difficulties and so much of deep-going original 
thought Dr Bose has singled out the concept 
oi repression for fais inquiry and m treating ibis 
theoretical matter has provided us with 
precious suggestions aud lutense motives for 
tnrtber study Or Dose is aimiug at philoso 
phveal evolution aud elaboration of out crude 
pratical concepts and I can only msb Pay 
choaoaljsis should soon reach up to tbe level 
to which he strives to raise it 


Sources of Sikh History 

la Fehemuy numhac of th<* 'Jau.rnjiL if 
Indian Htitory, there Is an article on 
"The Army of Maharaja Ranjit bingh b> 
Mr Sita Kohli in which by way of 

introduction he dwells bnell) on the sour 
ces of Sikh history 

It IS now exactly seventy two years since 
the Sikhs ceased to rule over the Punjab The 
History of the rise expansiou and to some 
extent the fall of the Sibn power was narrated 
at tbe time by several writers eg’ Pnnsep 
Conninghain 'dcGregor, and others Tbe only 
other sources which hare been largely drawn 
upon by later stndents and writers on the 
subject, are the accounts of the journeys 
published by several European travellers and 


Tisiton at tbe Conrt of Ranjit Singh the Great 
Maharaja of the Sikhs The Persian works, 
e«pecially of the two contemporary Indian 
histonaas Munshi Sohan Lnl and Diwao Amir 
Nath,* are not w idely read, chiefly because of 
theic inaccessibility 

Some of the abo\e-mentioned works arc 
indeed very Mlnnble, so far ns the political 
history of the ^ikhs is concerned but almost 
ail of them are silent about the system of 
Gocemment 

Thanks to the Punjab Government, the 
entire ongmat records of the Sikh Govemment 
IbtO A D) that had been lying un 
noticed m the archives of the Punjab Secre- 
tariat have been lately brought to light The 
future student of the history of this period will 
find m these records n rich mine of trustworthy 
lafortnation especially in the direction just 
pointed oat The records consist of ofiicial 
papervdealng with the ministerial details of 
the several departments of the bikh Government 
and as snch they are capable of nffording 
much useful information regarding the system 
ol admiQistration as le existed under the Kbals-i 
Government immediately before tbe advent of 
the British 


Economic Boco&atrnction in India 

in Myiore Etononne ’Jturnal foi Match 
Mr S Subbarama Anar \\ A Dip Tcon 
lays down the f illowing lines of economic 
reconstruction in India — > 

1 1 ) Tbe process of rurahtation [ by which 
the writer means the increasing dependence 
on tbe ogncultural industry ] must be arrested 
b) the resuscitation of small village industries 
Of ail rural industries spinning and weaving 
are tbe most important Tbe producer, the 
merchnot the State but above all the con 
Sumer must see that the people insist on clothing 
themselves with pure homemade stuff from 
tbe handloom This will give work to a 
considerable section of our countrymen non 
out of work or getting only partial work 

12 ) 11 macuinery lor cotton manufacture 
IS at a discount there is yet a place for large 

cogmetnng industries ' in convenient centres 

• Sohnn I al was the ofTc al ehron cler at the S kl 
CoutI His volum n os Penan D ary of Xlthiraja 
R^nj t S ngh was pubi $ icd bj I s son in tSSy A D 
w ih ll e I elp of a 1 beral donat on from the Punjab 
Uo vers «j 

Dwan Amar Nalh wis the son of D wjn D na 
\aib f nance m n sier of Mihsriji Rinj t S ngh and 
h mself a Vaimisler oft e rregulir army He was 
abglljr eultored Pers an scholar His manuscr pt 
h stfuy of Ranj t S ngh is icry valuable The wrier 
of tbs act cle hopes soon to or ng out an annotated 
edton for «h ch the Punjab Univers ty has sanct on 
ed a I beral grant 
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worker’^ 'igricuUansts nnd artisans 
are to be helped by pood and clHcient tools 
tnnchinerj and maternls for transport are 
indispensable 1 nture prospects are extremtly 
bright since coal and iron are said to be in 
abundance in certain parts of India 

( 3 ) There is wnmed ate scope for the India 
nizatton of our railway and sh ppinp industries 
for which as well as for careers for Indians 
in the services of the 'Itatc Goiernment help 
IS necessary «ince they are monopolies or 
quasi monopol es closely controlled bj the 
State 

( ) In agriculture the hrst and most 
important need in most parts of India is water 
and the State publ c bodies and private 
individuals must increase irr gation facilities 
Second is the proiision of easy and cheap 
credit 

( n ) The bigger landlords and large savers 
in rural areas must cease to depend too much 
on commodities or services imported from 
abroad and instead of killing the geese that 
lay the golden eggs for them mast nourish 
them by utilizing their saiings to provide 
fioancial and irrigation facilities for their 
tenants or other rural c1as«e3 by investing their 
surplus savings in co operative credit societies 
or providing public utilities and other amenities 
cultural and educational of village life 

( 0 ) The Government must cease paying 
very high salaries to ns higher servants Of 
all the maxims of utihtanan economists the 
tbeorv that the greater the pay the higher 
the elhcency m public «er\ice is the most 
dangcTons and least convincing for the most 
part spniec roust be its own reward There 
in immediate scope for the retrenchment of 
mihtarv police and judicial departments 

Paper Making as a Homo Industry 

Mr \ C fiasu writes in the Bengal 
AgrtfuUural 'Journal 

Taper making was once a thriving industry 
in certain parts of Bengal nml a large number 
of families ««ed to earn their livelihood by this 
means It was purely a Cottage Industry in 
which both males and females could take part 
Though the paper produce 1 wasnot ofaarry 
high quality ns regards fnisli yet on Account 
of Its la«tmg nature it was largely u*ctl m 
Veepiug /amvndery accounts and fox wntju*’ 
important documents on But owing to conT 
petition w itli cheaper and lietter f n si e 1 Lmdsof 
machine made paper, the in 1 istry has dw mdled 
down to insguifcnncc nnd now only n 
fcw lamil es in Bengal enn he found who still 
carry it on In these cn«eii also paper malting 
IS not their mam profession lot thea do the 
work in thnr spare tine their mam business 
Iwnog ngrvcuUitrc 

The pnee of paper is going up rapidly nnd 


there seems very little chance of much reduction 
for some considerable time It seems therefore 
that the time has noav come when the question 
of reviving the old industry of paper making 
may be «eno«sly considered The proMSs as 
practised in Bengal is quite simple and ^*th 
a fewr improvements there is no reason ^hy 
respectable samples of paper should not be 
prepared To effect the improvement som^ 
knowledge of the modern methods of paper 
mal mg is essential 

J?an Material —There is a large number of 
materials from which paper can be prepared 
amongst which the following arc the most 
common — Cotton rags wool dax hemp or 
jute waste bamboo several kinds of woods 
sawdust old netting sea grass and several 
other grasses 

Of these the first three are used in making 
the best kinds of paper Strong and good 
quality paper is generally hand made as 
distinguished from machine made 

The raw materials experimented upon 
are water hyacinth bete nut husk and 
jute sticks 


Dostruction of Water Hyacmtli 
Bengal Agrxcultural inz/ quotes the 
following from the Sctenlific American 

At list a means of fghtng inter hjaenth has 
been found a means ns cheap as it s eflicac ous the 
search of government eng neers of more than So 
>enrs has been ended 

The waterways of Loisiaua nnd Tlorida that 
were m dnnger of being clogged entirely are 
now safe for trade In Panama and India too 
the fticnacc has of late years been assuming 
equal proportions 

Live steam is the answer to the puzzle 
sprajing live steam on the tangled matted 
surface that broke the strongest steel cables 
has been demonstrated as a sure wav ofkilhnt* 
the pest ' * 

The first application wn« made in August 
The tops of the lilies immediately wilted Ilotter 
steam was thrown on The effect was magical 
and the boat shooting broadsides of stcani 
forced its way through the grow th at the rate 
of njiniles per hour At one place a solid runt 
of hyacinth mne miles long w ns encountered • 
This -was done by improvisedstcam throwers 
Now plans arc being devised to set the steam 
nozzles flush wi«h the water so that roots 
bulbs and all will be destroyed 

Cows and Malarious Povors 

There was a time when It was ihc 
general practice for nengali householders 
to ke^cp cows That supplied the family 
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with nourishing food of man) kinds But, 
what la less generall) known, it probably 
served as a check on the spread of Mala- 
rioua fevers The following selected by 
the Mysore Economic Journal is the reason 
for OUT conjecture 

Lieutenant-Colonel A B Frj, | MS, in ihe 
course of an article m the January issue of the Indian 
Medical Ca'ttte states that the Mitorial note m the 
September number on the role played by cattle in the 
prevention of malaria refers to a subiecl which is of 
the greatest importance in India, where cattle ate 
commonly housed m close association w th human 
dwell ngs The observations of Uri Rouband and 
Ixgec have fre<iacntly been noted by observer* m 
other parts of the world 

The parasite infection rate in Bang-il, which I 
estimated b> the dissect on of many hundred anophe 
I nes to be about a a per cent, was extraordinarily low 
and I formed a theory then that the vast maj rit) of 
anophel nes never fed on human being* at all 

In my second report I wrote that ‘ The daytime 
resting ^aceof anophel nes m Bengal is the cowshed 
and the low mosqu to infect on rate which we found in 
Bengal may be explained by the fact ih.it most of 
the mosi^uitoes which were d ssected by us were not 
caught m sleeping rooms where it wns always 
very d fficuli to Rod specimens Cowhouses are paeVed 
with anitnaU at night, and the number ofanopWlmes 
found in them increases m d rect proport on to 
watmth and darVness The sleep ng apartments of 
houses in Qentral arc generally very clean and well 
kept Though the cowhouses m the same compound 
miy swarm with anophelmes it is exceptional to Rad 
a single specimen m a cookhouse or sleeping apatt 
meni As the cattle are penned m these houses 
at sunset it is natural to suppose that the 
maiorily of anophel nes h.ave no desire to go 
abroad but feed ehietly on theealtk It isonly those 
wishing 10 lay eggs that need go outside, and it > 

n 'lahy these insects and those newly batched that 
on human beings 

Major Chtistophers m a letter has kindly pointed 
out that close association with cattle does not always 
prevent a human epdemic In the Punjab epdemic 
d( i^oS the cattle zoneof Amrts.ac City wasoneof 
the worst ep dem c areas. I do not consuks that this 
destroys my theory liis ijuiie understandable that 
the presence of cattle may act as a twrveclged weapon. 
Cattle and their warm shelters would cecti nty amact 
mosrjuifoes The Amrlwat epiJem c was due to the 
abnormal n imber of mosquitoe*s and one mij argue 
that though those human beings in the ciule ate-x 
sutTired by the pres-nce of caill the test of the town 
wns bfgcly prolecte'd I>om the abnormal mosqnto 
population, which were attracted to and rin lined in, 
the cattle area 

Major Christophers has kindly sent me a paper 
read by nr Schuflncr at the recent Bstivia Congress 
Schuflnet stales that he has found that cerca n specie* 
of anopheles actually prefer to feed on bullocks rathM 
ljun on man and suggests a> a prophyloctc measure 
the regular p’aoog of animal* betwren dueling 
rouses. 

Many ol the v Uages m the endem c areas ol 
Bengal are buh on hgh ground surrounded by 
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swamps If the cowsheds were, arranged in a rmgon 
the outskirts of the village with dwelling houses in 
the centre mstetd of indiscriminately as is usual, I 
am sore that the dwelling houses and their inhabi 
tints would be even more free from mfestat ons by 
mosqn toes than they are at present 


The Importance of the 
Schoolmaster 

Sir Michael Sadler writes in Indian 
Education 

At the inaugural meeting of the tenth annual 
conference of Educational Associations which was 
held at Bedford College I ondon on December sS 
bst, the brilliant editor of T/ie Hibhert Journal, 
Ptofessor L P Jacks of Miochester College, Oxford, 
took a Pisgah v ew of the future He said that the 
schoolmaster of today will be the statesman of 
tomorrow In the age, which is dawning the school- 
master will find perhaps to his surprise, that he is 
the most important person in the world Others may 
decrease but he will increase In the com ng order 
of society or at least in the society for whose coming 
we can hopefully bbour education will not be a side 
sho« ot an appendage of the State but an equal 
partner m the community of interests The school 
master will be a d flerent kmd of statesman from the 
type with which we are now lamilar and he wiU 
exercise his function mad fferent kind of slate 
hducati n should not be dom nated by anything else 
I do not urge that the schoolmaster should dictate 
to the pel tician or the economist but 1 do maintain 
that the poiiiciin and the economist have no tight 
to treat the schoolmaster as the servant of their 
deMgns The s huolmaster should be master in his 
own house* 

Principal lacks went on lo sa) — 

In an age wh ch ha* seen the conversion of I ord 
Drkenhead and Mr Austen Chamberlain not to 
speak ol other* to the idea of Ireland as a I ree State 
within the British 1 npire is it inconceivable to ask 
that rciponsible statcamcn may some day be 
pursuaded to entertain a proposal to give Dominion 
statu* to educat on ’ Why should they be alarmed 
il the pr«pos.al were made to transfer the functions 
of Ihe IvducatKan Department at \\ h tehall to the 
teaching community itself the latter enjoying Do 
m n on star is with n that circle of interest wh ch 
constitute-, the Commonwealth Education once made 
free and put on its own feet would become an inter 
nat ooal entcrpri'e Conducted w thout passion m a 
field wime there are no war making trad t ons and 
the smallest possible interference by sinister interests ■* 


**Suttce’ and Child hfarriage not 
Peculiar to India 
The editor of the BuUehn of the Indian 
Rationahitic Society ( April ) has culled from 
Dt VVe*tenria.rck,** llislary of Human Har 
rtage some inforinatioii relating to Suttee 
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and chdd marriage, shoiMng that these 
cu'^toms are common to unciviii-'ed peoples 
The vinmvUsed rT.oe5 o[ man thCQughaui the world 
used to immolate the vMdows for the dead husbands 
The idea of suttee is not a grand creation of 
civil saticiU 

The Negroes the Australian Bushmen the North 
American Indians the native Canadians and the 
North African Savages and the Tutopeans all sacri- 
ficed the widows n order that they both may live in 
comfort in each others company m the next world 
It IS recorded that sometimes the savage women m 
the lower stage of civil sation themselves wished to 
be buried or burnt w th the r dead spouse in order to 
escape the contumely of the tribe sometimes these 
unfortunate women were forced to be beside the 
corpse of the r husbands until the flesh decayed and 
only the bones were left The Europeans have 
evolved o It of the sivage slate and hive possessed 
for two QUsand years a h gher notion of human 1 fe 
But the other savages have not jet risen above the 
piivmtwe ancestral notions fhere \s nothing praise 
worthy in the custom of snitee It onlj demonstrates 
the undeveloped and savage intellect of the people 
who enUtts n even the least k ndly feel ng towards 
this barbarous custom I have quoted orly one 
instance of the horrible customs wh ch preva I m India 
and among the savages in Africa and other parts of 
Ass 1 here are other shameful customs which this 
book exposes No c vilised man can be proud of such 
customs It IS the degenerate species oi man which 
persist in them 

The customs wh ch influence the acts and conducts 
of the people in this country and wh ch are regarded 
a snctosanct ate to be found nmong the savage taws 
of the world The custom of marrying girls at the 
age of 6 7 9 10 and 13 m this country prevails also 
among the negroes and the blacks of Africa and 
Australia These people nrguc and support this 
custom in the same manner and m almost identical 
pbnses as the Indians of ths country They think 
It IS inauspicious to allow a g cl to attain her puber^ 
before mitna^^e In Europe when the people »«c 
in savage state of society and of intellect tne same 
custom dominated the t society The Scmel c rices 
suflered from this tv I superstition The Europeans 


and the civilsed Jews have discarded this custom 
Thus it will be seen that no book however ancient, 
cin give this custom a stamp of authority, as some 
thing especial from Heaven The Negroes and the 
Bushmen and the Berbers have no books to appeal 
to jet they practise this unphysiological and degra 
ding thing 


Buddhagaya Temple 

The Maka b:dht and the United Bud- 
dhist World for April exhorts Buddhists 
all o\er the world to rescue the Buddha* 
gaja Temple from non Buddhist hands 

Buddhists of China Japan Korea Siam, Burma, 
Cambodia Ceylon Tibet, Arakan wake up from 
jour long lethargj You have slept too long atid 
the time is come when you should be up and doing 
The world wants the Dhamma of the Tathagata and 
the salvation of the world has to be considered 

India gave you Buddhism Her noble sons left 
the holy land to give jou the noble Doctrine which 
has given you consolation and comfort for nearly 
2000 years Hut India lost the noble Doctrine through 
neglect and ind ITerence and persecution 

The Ind an Muhammadans annually visit Mecca, 
vvhch IS neatly 8 000 miles awaj, by the thousands 
they are fighting for the sake of their holy site and 
moving heaven and earth to rescue the Kaaba from 
the hands of the newlj appointed Shenn ol Mecca 
who IS himself an Arab and a Muhammadan ■ 
hundreds of Muhammadans are going to jail in the 
hope of getting thtit grievances leotessed They 
want Mecca to be m the hands of the Sultan of 
Turkej not in the hands of a man appointed by the 
British Government 

Jerusalem IS now in the hands of the British The 
British Prime Minister asked General Allenby to try 
and get Jerusalem to make a Christmas present of 
It to the British and Jerusalem was acqu red 

It IS a duty that we owe to the memory of the 
Lord uddha that the Holy site at Buddhagaja 
should be rescued from alien and unsympathetic 
hands 
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Some Central African Customa 
Chambers's Journal for April contains a 
descrtption of some Central African customs 
The writer concludes the description by re- 
marking that 


\\ ilhm a radius of ten miles of where this 
w tueo can be ( lund a native gun ‘doctor a crocodil 
•doctor a smVe 'doctor and n 'doctor who 
very «ften called up to dance the devil and tl 
itsHse (any disease whatsoever! out of U 
bodes oI tie vnictcd There is also a womi 
with her tii,ht hand burnt compktelj off at thewrn 


•I was ournt oit by tier own motiier seme 
ago for a petty ihelt comm tied by the unfortunate 
creature There u aho a woman who threw 

her own child into the river and drowned it 
^awsc It cut Its top teeth first, and was therefore 
switched The saj ing that ' Aft can natives are only 
children is very much of a half truth, and an exceed- 
in^y dangerous half truth to boot 


'Tho Sovon Lamps of Advocacy ” 

"The Lamp of Wit ' 

“The Seven Lamps of Advocacy are 
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Ities oE the world wns as follows Gertmny, 32- 
345, Great Bntun, 11004 United States 8594, 
trance, 6315, Italy, 6230 Germany, where the in- 
crease IS the largest Ins recovered its normal pro 
war production, as has also Great lltitam Gcr- 


raiUivs These shops ate extensive enough to repa j 

on an avenge thirty five railway vehicles every day- 
while from ten to fifteen locomotives per month ar 

passed through the sheds In the former ammunition 

war production, as has also oteat iif.tam ucr- 

many reprints relatively more books than other and shells to the michmcry by which these wet 

countries Only 19078 of the books com ng from made is melted dovyn and cist ’nf" to c 

its press last year were new, as compared vvth made into goods suitable for the arts 0 P^, 

7336 of the much smaller number issued in the nevrer in the world was there such a b S 

United States swords into ploughshircs as now goes on at SwridaiJ 

It IS quite true to say that no war material is no 

According to the April International being produced at Ppandau and ^I'^selhorst, an 
Review of Mi^sians^ “Japanese presses turn that the equipment and applnnces ‘n 

oul 35 00-0 volume, k y j ' It il not stoted ““rSw" l“ f' S" 


... position, would be of comparatively htlle u? 
for tint purpose But as every engineer knows, 

IS not very difhcult to adapt tools to other us= 
than tliat for which they were disigned 

Some of the detuls about Krupp’s vvorh*’ 
at Essen are transcribed below 

Under the conditions of the Peace Treaty 

. j . rt » T- » t mmufaclure of war material 15 practically prohibit^^ 

According to the Daily Telegraph J Essen the only esception Ij thnl, lis Ktnpft 
London, brfurt was formerly the chief centre made the whole of the ordnance and armor pla|c 

m Germany for the manufacture of military for the German navy, they are still allowed 1 ° 
small arms At present, provide the small amount required for the upkei^P 

„ e. . j n. of the few warships left to Germany . 

No arms fit tor military purposes are made Tut . Normally.’ one of the directors of the wof><s 
the important fact remains dut a large number 5^,^ . mitenal onlv represented lo per ce"* 
of workmen are retained at their old occupntion of j (,iir total output, and we shall find sufficie"* 


how many of these are new books What 
were the numbers of new books published m 
India in 1920 and 1921 ? 


What Gorman Arms Factories aro 
Doing 


making arms and are kept m training in n highly 
skilled technical handicraft This aspect of the matter 
seems to have impressed itself upon the Allied 


other work to make up for it 

To give a list of the present peace output 


of 


Control Commission for Generil Nollet has recently Ktupp’s would be to enumerate practically 

re of arms shall cease article into the manufacture of which iron or stf®‘ 


issued orders that all manufacture < 
at brfurt from Match 31 next 

The manufactures now earned on m the Erfurt 
factory include high class furn ture, made from the 
stores of walnut wood collected for rifle stocks loco 
motive and wagon repairs, motor car frames safety 
locks, and articles of that description 

About the Spandau factory, we read 


all their varieties enter, from a steamer s craPk 
shaft to a pen mb High speed machine tools a™ 
an impornm item of manufacture, so ate dynam®* 
and electiical appliances, steam engines and boilef^' 
motor engines construction steel ( buildings ), scr^'"' 
propellers, and bosses motors, turbines, hydraul'® 
presses, steam hammers, tubes, retorts, rails, pap^^, 
making machinery, textile machinery, agricullui'®* 


What now goes by the name of the Spandau machinery, cutlery, and tools of all kinds, surgic!®^ 
Works of the Deutsche Weeke Aktiengesellschafi instruments— in a word, everything that can 
was formerly the most important arsenal m Germany, made from iron and steel from a pen nib weighii'*? 
■aiwext ywis, pwiwei, Suses, madnine guns, a ^ew grams up to stedi castings over 100 toP^- 

rifles, and ammunition of all kinds were produced in is produced by Kriipp s either at Essen or at oh® 
almost inoalculable quantity With the adjoining of their other works «cattered throughout Germany 


works at Haselhorst it was the greatest centre 
the manufacture of war material m the world At the 
acme of its activity during the war about 100000 
people were employed in its workshops, foundries and 
laboratories 

Where guns i 


from Kiel to Cologne They will build a ship ‘ 
a motor with equal readiness, and make a needl®- 
or an anchor to hold the Olympic 

Little wonder that one of the directors said 1 ® 
me they did not much mind whether they i 


Kaiser’s made another gun or rolled another armor plat^ 
i""”'?*'"® «>ds Ktupps could always find work enough for^the'f 
for locomotives and, other jveaceful mKhmcry, are SpoSi employees, and were just as ready to supf'y 


.V nwhmery are 80000 employees, and were just as ready to s-,-,.- 

produwd. Instead of the finest crucible steel for the requirements of peace as those of^war A* 
mould"fff shed]^ f^'^ed in the one went through mile after mile of factories filfe^ 

«nds of workmen ^ machinery that human sV'» 

Cidced am now devise, and saw innumerable highly tra.n®d 

wagons, mostly lot the I rench and Belgian means and the traming ag,m to fabricate 
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TOalMial v.v\Ucj\it limit Mlicd control can ptohiVt 
It fot a time, but Germmy cannot be held tn 
leading sttmgs in perpetuity 

The only hope for permanent peace lies not in 
the temporary prohibition of the manufacture of 
war material, but in a change in the mentally 
of the German peoptej and the t realiration that 
the arts of peace and not the art of war pav best . 
m the wd 

The Extinction of Memory 

The following unpubiished pas«age from 
Tolstoi s diart , published for the first time in 
a German translation in Die //eue Rund- 
schan will be found instructive 

Janu*r^ 6. 1903 I am suffering the tortures of 
hell I recall all the loathsome sms I ever committed 
and the memory of them will not leave me, but 
w.'j life, »■«. "vw*. ta biMscAoi. 

the fict that our memory does not survive death 
\\ hat a piece of good fortune, however that we do 
forget' What a torment it would be, »t m my 
future state 1 could recall all the evil I h-ive 
done m my present life ' ere wc able to recall our 
good acts, we should aUs necessarily be able to recall 
out evil acts W hat happiness that death blots out 
our memory and leaves only consciousness s consci 
outness which isasvnthesis cf all the good and evil 
m os, lAe a complicated actuation reduced to its 
simplest form x - a positive or a negative quantit) 
Sea, indeed, the extinction of memotv >s a gicat 
blesving , if memory survived, mnn coufd never again 
be hsppj Alter our memory has been blotted out 
ws renew our existence with v pure white sheet of 
paper, on which wc can vititc ether good nr evil 
deeds 

Causes of Unrest in India 
'An Anglo-Indian" (old style) who has 
contributed an article on the unrest in India 
to Vienna AV«e /'re;e Presse is thus intro- 
duced to the reader 

The author is an Englishman who occupied an 
ofhcial post in India from l<)i6 until lu'l Doting this 
period re traveled in all parts of the country and came 
m ccatvct with alt classes of both while and native 
society I le has the advantage oC a thorough Uaining 
m history, economics, and ethnologj. He wrote down 
his notes on the spot, and weqiKtefrom his manus- 
cript, which IS entitled Indian Unrest and Home Rule 
According to him of the many causes for 
the agitation and unrest in India the follow- 
ing seem to be the weighliest — 

I The natural ’evcitabilit) of a childish and 
sensitive nation rukd by a foreign and unsympathetic 

i The awakening of national selfconsciousness 
in a small section of the people Ind ans who have 
been educated in Europe or who are in a constant 
touch with Europeans and have the example of 
the Dr tish before the r eyes have doubtless curiceived 


Yke'O desire to enjoy the same rights as other nations, 
^nd to transform tlieir countrv into a self governing 
jpniiiion«e.i!th within the British Empire A povierful 
patriotic sentiment has grown up in these circles 

3 Exorbitant taxation and unjust land laws As 
gliccessot to the Mogul Empire, the Indian Govern 
„ient theoretically holds the title to all the land in 
India However, the private holder remains in 
possession of his land so Icmg as he pays about one- 
[bird of Its gross product to the Government Although 
^Ily a rent, this tribute is called a tax Ihc 
jrfoprietor can sell or bequeath two Ihirda of his pro- 
^ty as he wishes One can easily sec that the income 
||fthe Government in India is very large None the 
Ipss the Administration can be justly accused of stingi- 
ifess There are practically no public institutions like 
,nuaeoms libraries and univets ties There ate no pet 
,nanent provisions to prevent or even to alleviate 
(amine There are few insane asylums, few leper 
^^nies 1 epers roam about in public and can be 
(ound in the side streets and alleys of any large Indian 
ftij ’t.xn* 'felt hivspfpjfa vnt ntdiwiif-fft: HaJhi th 
pumbers and in man.agement 1 he post office, rail- 
,vay« canal- and irrigation works pay their own way 
fven the Uw courts are sell supporting on account 
0\ the high fines imposed upon offenders Consequently 
(here >s 00 reason why the Govtrnment should be 
heavily burdened None the less oppressively high 
raxes are one of the chief causes or the regularly 
(cctitring famines In many dstricts the peasantry 
ire chronically insolvent The cultivator is often 
forced to motigage h s futurt crop m order to purchase 
seed \\ h'te h> consumes the gram he raises every 
■ncieave m prices and every year of drought threaten 
him with binkriipley and starvation He is in truth 
only a slaw In the more fertile parts of the country 
such as Bengal even heavy taxes have not prevented 
the ryot or peasants from attaining a cert im degree 
of well being In the l-ss fertile dstricts however, 
the land levy often exceed one third of the crop It 
has been increased with the lapse of lime During 
bad veats it i» merely postponed, nevet canceled 
The Government - njeasures against famine are 
generally I m ted to distributing seed for the next 
crop and are seldom radical m their character 

Another evil IS the fact that neatly everv Indian 
landholder s m the clutches of a bauxya, who is at (he 
same tune a petty trader and a money lender 

4 Decline of national arts and crafts, and conse- 
uueotly fewer oppottunities to earn a good income 
During the last century native manufacturers have 
suffered keenly from European competition That 
was naturally unavoidable The silks and vroolens of 
Kashmir once *0 much m demand in every court of 
Europe have been forced out of the market by the 
products of French and German looms India cottons 
have been excluded from Europe s markets by Lanca- 
shire cxitton Shipbuilding has tecome almost a lost 
ait The disapp^anee of the innumerable native 
inotiarchs w ith their courts vi-as a heavy blow to native 
handicrarts The East India Company made every 
effort to discourage native fabrics m order to clear the 
market for the importation of their own manufactures 

5 Inadequate provision for public education 

Instruction m practical branches, such as architecture 
and engineering, and m the natural sc is 

practically non existent A vast amount of 

t 
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wasted in accjjrm^ useless knowledge of no practical 
benefit to ils possessor His onK reward is a clerk » 
ippomlment o’ a tniscrabl) paid position in the 
Go\ernment service with nothing ahead to encourige 
intiativeornnbitun ‘Vow rvn Seto^^s men holding 
hi 'her academic decrees m every walk of hie, even 
behind ticket wmoows at the railwav stations 

6 UnfticndK alt tude of the English toward the. 
natives 

In the opinion of the writer 
Two ‘aska lie before the Indians, the accomplish 
ment of whch is much more urgent than Home 
Rule These ^re the establishment of a system 
of free public schools and the improvement of 
igriculture 


Anglo India Yesterday and 
To day. 

An Indian correspondent has contributed 
id The l^atiou and the Aiheneum of London 
1 near mcw of India today winch opens 
thus — 

Once upon a time an Indian whom I know under* 
look a railway journey m his own country. He had 
Ian down to sleep when the door of the carnage 
opened and an Englishman entered and greeted him 
as follows Here, get out of that’ The greetng 
was instinctive Ihe Engl shman meant no harm by 
It It was the sort of thing one had to say to a native 
whom one found sptawUng m a first class compartment 
or what would happen to the Ikitish Rhj * 'Do you 
want y out head knocked cR* the Indian tetotted A 
du<t up seemed imminent, but no, the threat was just 
what the Englishman understood He «aid. *1 say, 

1 m awfully sorry i did n't knovv you were that sort 
of person and they settled down together amicably 
Argument, apologies, appeals to the station master or 
the courts would have been useless the Indian liad 
taken the only possible course, and saved the 
situation 

Ten years passed and the same man vvent for 
another railway journey It was he who entered the 
carnage tVivs lime, while an Englishman, an officer, 
was m occupation The latter sprang up with emptesse 
ment and began to shift his Kit Here take my 
berth, it IS the best I m getting out soon *No why 
shou’d n Oh no take i(, man, that's all right 
this IS your country, not mine ' The Indian remarked 
grimly, 'Dont do this sort of thing, please. Wc 
don i appreciate it any more than the old sort Wc 
know you have been told you must do it’ The 
unfortunate ofiicer was silent It was so Orders had 
come down from Headquarters enjoining courtesy, 
and m tus attempt to save the hjiiish Kay he had 
exceeded them. 

This hasty and ungraceful change of position is 
typ^al of Anglo InilM to-day Something like a 
stampede can he observed Seme officials Kate 
clianged out of pci cy , they know that they can no 
longer trust their superiors to back them up if they 
are rude or oveibcanng Others hate undergone a 
pnume change of heart They respect the Indian 
because he has proved himself a man. They allude 


to the present crisis less with bitterness than with a 
wistful melancholy They dread the reforms, but 
propose to work them ‘Ves its all up with us, is 
their attitude 'Sooner or later the Indians will tell 
us to go I hope they'll tell us nicely I expect they 
will — they're always \cfy ni^e to me' One cant 
call such an altitude cowardly It is a recognitmn, 
though a muddle headed one, cf past mistakes The 
decent Aoglo Indian of to-day realizes that the great 
blunder of the past is neither political nor economic 
nor educational, but social , that he was associated 
with a system that supported rudeness in railway 
carnages and i» pay mg the penalty 

The penalty is inevitable The mischief has been 
done and though friendships between individuals will 
continue and courtesies between high officials increase, 
there is little hope now of spontaneous intercourse 
between the two races The Indian has taken up a 
new attitude 

We do not thmk the situation is so hope- 
less as that. There can be sincere inter- 
course with those Englishmen who have 
undergone a genuine change of heart or those 
few of them who have been really paternal 
friendly all along 


Emergence of the Common People 
m Japan. 


The emergence of the common people in 
Japan did not synchronise with the establish- 
ment of constitutional monarchy there. It 
came later, as the April /nicfnational Review 
of Missions tells 


The Japanese State burst its chrysalis and entered 
into the world’slife half a century ago , but that revo- 
lution was the work of a limited number of statesmen 
and intellectuals Onlv within the past four years 
have great numbers of the people become conscious 
of their power and striven to assert it They have 
begun to daim r ghls as well as to acknowledge 
duties It IS a momentous period it marks the 
emergence of the common man Many influences 
have conduced to this result universal education, the 
wide diffusion of Christian ideas of human worth, the 
propagation of Marxian socialism, the massing of 
men and women in industry, the parade of luaury by 
war profiteers heedless of the underpaid toiler, and 
the explosive cfTecl of war time ideals and events 

The ancient conflicts on the battle field between 
feudal chieftains were displaced, with the granting of 
a pailiamcnt. by the contests between rival political 
parties, but yesterday, before their very eyes, the 
scene vras strangely changed by the surging into the 
arena of the once submissive lower classes, the hand 
workers, and 'white collared poor — the low paid 
clerks, officials and teachers This emergence of the 
common people is one of the outstanding facts of the 
past ten years m Japan 


Woman’s Now Day in Japan 

The same periodical sajx lint m Japan, 
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Women are b*ing not only rapidlj emancipated 
but abrmingly industrializ'd. More ihan 600000 of 
Ibern ate employed in facloties, and ibe Twmbet of 
girls working for various government services and in 
commercial offices has stead ly increased The first 
breach of promise su t won by a Japanese woman was 
decided only a few years ago Until 1921. women 
were not allowed to attend or participate in a political 
meeting, although not a few women have defied 
convention and electvsneered persuasively (ot then 
husbands Only one imperial university Tohoku, 
admits women students hut pressure is being 
brought to beat for the extension of the privilege In 
many of the churches women have been ordained as 

Unfortunately, some of the lead ng champions of 
women s tights art inthried to discount ichgvon and 
to imitate the more extreme western femnist icadns 
But the new woman movement as a whole is exalting 
womanhood and thus raising morality at one of its 
lowest poin‘5 


Social WoTk in Japan 
The International Review of Mtsttont 
writes — 

K romantic tale could be told of the heroic wotW 
accomplished by such men as Hara and Muramaisu 
for eX'Convicts, and \am3m0ro, Shimada, Mtsulomi, 
and a host of women, lot the victims of impurity 
Meanwhile the larger municipalities have fmly 
rushed forward with social enterprises especially since 
the rice riots Cheap restaorvnts, day nurseries, 
employrnewt bwstxws model tenements, medical chnvcs 
ana, in Osaka, a large working men s club have 
sprung into being The temperance cause has also 
been strengthened by the formation of a fedaralion 
of temperance societies. 


UriTeat Among the African 
Aborigines 

Mr Davidson D T Jabavo, B. A 
( London ) is a Bantu who spent eleven years 
in Great Britain and is at present professor 
of Bantu languages in the South African 
Native College. Fort Hare He has written a 
book called “The Black Problem" Says he 
in the hiternalionil Renew of Missions — 
The aboriginal blick people of South Africa have 
not remain^ unaflecled ny the general world tnove- 
rnent of awakening race consc ousness that a slimng 
all coloured peopks in Japan, China, Egypt Ihie 
United States and the Untish West Indes Fven 
pol iicians and press agencies can no longer afford 
to Ignore the Tn-vmfestations in native bte noticeable 
in the various pol lical and other organizations, m 
riots, and in press and platform utterances. These 
people slowly emerging out of barbarism, or, to itse 
a more correct expression, out of thesr African 
Civilization, have for generations remained <iaiet. 


docile, even supine in their trust m the essential 
goodness of Englishmen Now a ;reraarkab!e change 
has come over thipgs white men both locally and m 
Bntan have b-come hardened while on the other 
hand the black man himself, under the guidance of 
an ambtious younger generation, has developed 
intelligence and some feeling of independence that 
has made him less easy of management The general 
rc>ult IS that since the accomplishment of Un on in 
1910 there has been a steady feeling of discontentment 
which has been fanned into active unrest during the 
last four years and unless the attitude towards the 
coloured faces and the methods of governing them 
IS changed there is danger that what is knovnas 
the Native Ouestion may culminate soone* or later 
in some ugly collision between white and black 


Healing of Body and Mmd 
Suami Paramananda writes tn the 
Message of the East a Vedanta monthly pub- 
lished at Boston 

Mans life is interrelated Bis phys cal I fe isso 
absolutetv dependent on his moral and his sp ntiml 
life that unless he pav proper heed to these, he can 
never hope lobe healthy Whenever weviohtethe 
spiritual law and try to find a short cut to happieesi, 
the fibre of out moral being is injured and we begin 
to feet pains and aches in the physical body hen 
these cond Hons continue and we do not try to remove 
them, a mark IS mvde on the mind Doubt despair, 
despondency arise and these react again on the body 
The only heal ng which can be effective then, will he 
one which brings a tegttefaling mfluwice into the 
mind and restores it to its normal state 

How doessp ritual heal ng take place ’ A sceptic 
says that il does not take phceatall, it is a myth 
but it could not be conceived by human mmds unless 
•t were founded to some extent at least on fact All 
history is titled with accounts of such healing 

tn India spiritual healing has never been practised 
as a profession because there they know that Cod s 
power cannot be used for any material advantage or 
wilhany s<nse of egotism Only when we have no 
ulterior motive no thought of self, do we become 
direct channels for it Our heart must be full of 

f urity of selfless devotion, of real love for humanity 
f on the contrap’ we take up hcilmg as a professi n, 
expecting a definite return from it, the supply is cut 
off Every indvidual has the right and tie flower to 
connect himself with the Infinite Source and be filled 
constantly with fresh 1 fe and understanding In 
accomplishing this the mind plays a grevter part than 
the body. bNe are all anxious to maintain physical 
health There is not a person who is not interested 
in possessing it Butin order to have it, we roust 
acquire a well ordered mind because our thoughts 
amLfeel ngs and aspirations will produce either good 
he-vkh ot lU health vn out body \ cm may ask, why 
do so many good people suffer ? Suffering is not a 
curse bodly illness is not necessarily a punishment 
Sometimes >t comes to purify and strengthen us 
Therefore those who have deeper undCTStandng 
strive to make the best use of illness Bodily suffenng' 
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becomes a blessing when U tcncbcs us to transcend 
outer conditions ana to turn to the soul within 


Health Protection. 

M Fdgar Rose, M D , gives a compre- 
hensive dehnilion of health protection in 
Children's Aul ]fagasiMe 

Health protect m s it should now and in the 
imm^d ate future will he conceived comprises 
essentiall) the hedllh education and vupervisivn of 
every individual *rom conception to dissolution In 
Its broadest sense this ncludes n addition to the 
control and regulation of the env ronment animate 
and inanimale such instruction and continuous 
supervision as will w th n natural limitations result 
in the bringing of all pregnancies to safe comple- 
tion the birth of all children and their xrowth and 
development free from defect d seasc or disability, 
the prevention or at least the delaying of the de- 
generative changes of adult life and the discovery 
and proper treatment at the very -arhest possible 
moment of disease, defect disability or degenera 
tive change so as to produce the largest possible 
number of individuals, each «f whom shall have 
the greatest possible healthful and useful longevity 
'Ihis IS the ideal for which we must strive It is 
obvious that the coincident perfecting of social te 
lations and economic and industrial conditions is a 
sine qua no i Proper and adeauatc maternity 
care the first step in theorv should and can be 
made such m practice 


Humane Education and Lasting 
Peace 

There is a longing all over the world for a 
lasting peace Without humane education of 
children this cannot be brought about 
Writes Jennie R. Nichols m Child Welfare 
ilfagcame 

Humane or heart education t ke the sap of 
the living tree which penetrates the most distant 
boughs shows its influence in every part of the 
character of the individual and forms a golden 
chain by which social beings ate bound together 
It IS the antidote for b cUerings strife, racehatred 
oppression of the weak and less fortunate 

Dr i rancis H Rowley savs ‘ The emotions 
arc our masters and the intellect is the servant 
The education that spends its energies upon the 
servant and ignores the masters may be fittinv 
this servant for a career as much mote dangerous 
to his fellows as his training has been prolonged 

The harvest of war strife class disturbance 
racial hatred expressed in lynehmgs, and cruelty 
in general whch the world at Urge is now reaping 
IS evadenee that the emotions of manyhavebcc^e 
their master^. The importance of humane education 
in the face of these present condtions can no 
longer be disregarded by those who think, snee 


out of the homes and schools have come 
workers of chaos 

Deep concern is being felt, and rightly sib 
over the startling showing of illiteracy in the UnitS° 
States. Wc should be equally concerned as ® 
Nation about an education which covers the ii’’ 
tclicctual and physical training and leaves tl'*^ 
heart untoucherl ‘ In every heart of the humS” 
some lint of the Highest dwells’ It should I’® 
the first quest of parent and teacher to find th‘® 
hint and develop its potentialities 

The boy trained in and imbued with the prid 
ciples of justice, kindness and mercy will not, t'’ 
manhood s estate depart from such principles f® 
take up arms against his fellow man in the settle* 
ment of civic and political problems In sutfh 
teaching of a just and merciful citizenship, animal 
life should rightly be included Justice and merc-V 
ate invisible qualities, but there can be only ofl® 
kind for all creatures It is the right of evei'y 
child to be instructed m the ways of kindnes^. 
since cruelty, even though it be subconscious, h^® 
a hardening influence upon the human hcifrt, and 
if not arrested leads to active vvrotig 

Sadly enough, association with animals fucnisht^^ 
to some children merely the opportunity for exerci*' 
mg their cruel instincts Kittens, puppies, or oth^f 
small pets are the naturil victims Hoor little an> 
mats tnat need sleep proper feeding and oth^J 
care much the same as human babies, are mauled 
about, twisted neatly into knots, all but pulled 
apart, alternately squeezed and slapped as th® 
cimitive mood of the child owner may suggest 
ncredible as it seems, there arc human motnef* 
who show no concern as to the suffering of the.*® 
creatures, so long as their own offspring af® 
enjoying themselves Suqh mothers must surely t® 
Ignorant of the subconscious influence on the't 
children toward selfishness and disregard for others i 
otherwise they would grasp the opportunity whiC" 
association with pets presents for developing tfl® 
golden trails of ihougVilfulness and gentleness 
their children 

Playing war, so common among boys, is 
in many instances, taken seriously by patent® 
-avVin \Ya\ -ohifie ifne p'lay goes o^» 

the su^estion of militarism is doing its work 
teinng down the finer and nobler emotions of the lad 
It IS quite a usual Sight to witness the sm^h 
boy training his toy gun upon bird and animal 
He thus the primitive instinct to kill is encouraged, 
and later, when the play gun has been replaced 
by the real shooter, the lad goes forth to execute 
Ills savage dcs re with his (irst victim the fir’® 
sense of regard for life has received a telling blow. 


Are you a Hundred Percent 
Mother? 

It IS \ common notion in India that • 
women do not require any education or, 
they do, it should be such as would mak® 
them good mothers Let us take the correct- 
ness of the latter view for granted, and as^ 
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every Indian mother, "Are you a hundred 
per cent mother? ’ E%ery mother can find out 
to what extent she is a good mother by ex- 
amining herself and gn mg hersjlf marks, the 
maximum being loo, according to the follow- 
ing plan, reproduced from Child-Welfare 
Magasitte 

I 2$ foints if your child is "frtt in gam'* 
D^uct five if you do not know vkhether he 
IS under weight 

Deduct ten if he is under weight and has 
not had a complete physical growth 
e’tatnmation 

Deduct ten if the physical examination 
showed physical defects and you have 
not had them corrected 
\l 3s points Jor home eonlral 

Deduct ten if your child ha> not been 
trained to obey , 

Deduct five if you interfere with his proper 
discipline by others 

Deduct five if you have not trained him 
to ha\e a sense of responsibility 
Deduct five if you allow your feelings to 
pceiail o\er your judgment 
III 2% points for a good doily program 

Deduct five if you do not knoiv the causes 
of over fatigue in his school ptogtam 
or his outside activ ties 

Deduce five if you do not know whether 
he has proper food habits 
Deduct fi»e it you do not know whether 
he has good health habits 
Deduct ten if you have oot made the 
necessary adjustments in his program 
and it you hate not brought him up 
10 at erage weight for his height 
IN. 3, points for training tn uhoG 

Mark Yourself as liberally as your conscience 
will allow (There are many loo per 
cent mothers ) Cite yourself honest 
cred C hr all thit you esn claim 
find jour total whtih vill eiinitr tit ours 
tion ‘Arr i on a loo Ptr Criit Votlier 


‘ Bntra^aJ-of.ZfOaml’ finryit. 
Britain 

Sir Abbas All Baig gives m the April 
ristafic l^ezief t "clear conception of whai 
IS regarded as the betrayal of Islam by 
Great Britain ” 

At the outset of the war wrh forkey. Lord 
Hatdinge was authorized to issue in the name of the 
British nalwMi a peoctamation decUrinslhat thewai 
was purely secular and that there would be no inter 
ference whateter wnth the Holy Places of Islam At 
the same time a vigorous anifestensive propaganda 
was started by the AtUed Powers m all Muslim 
countries to persuade the Muhammadtn races to side 
with the Allies Special emphass was bid onthe 
non religious character of the war and on the virdca 


lion of the fight of peoples, whether Muslim or 
Christian, to self determination 

After these declarations came the famous pledge of 
the Prime Minister in January, igi3, that "the rich 
and renowned ' homelands of the Turks in Anatolia 
and rhrace, which he emphatically declared were 
"predominantly Turkish m race," with Constantinople 
as the capital of the Ottoman Empire, would remain 
underTurkish sovereignty He made it quite clear 
that this pledge was given on behalf of the British 
nation with the concurrence of France and Italy 
The pledge was reafticmed with greater emphasis m 
I ebriiary, jg'o in a memorable speech, m the course 
of which he said 

‘VVithottt their ( Indian Muslims' I aid we should 
not have conquered Turkey at all Were we to hate 
broken faith with them in the hour of victory ' We 
might go CO them and say ‘ The circumstances have 
changed but 1 tn\\tell you what ihty might 

have said NVheneter Che British word was given 
again m the East they would have said 'Ves, you 
mean to keep fiilh but you will always somehow or 
other find an unanswerable reason when the tune 
come> for breaking it There is notliing wli ch would 
damage British power in Asia more than the feelmg 
that you could not trust the I ritish word ’ 

The writer then mentions the stages of the 
breach of faith 

In the hour of victory achieved mainly with 
Muslim aid thv non religious character of the w^c was 
forgotten The British Pi me Minister described the 
attack on Patesime as the last and the greatest of the 
Crusades, and pictures of the twentieth century 
Crusaders clad n cha n armour appeared in British 
magazines The overwhelming majority of the Arabs 
of Palcstirte were placed against their will under a 
non Muslim yoke 

The promise of non ntetference with the Holy 
Places of Islam was set av du by the complete removal 
of the Khalif w-irdenship which as Mr Ameer 
All has pointed out is essential under the Muslim 
eccle^ustical Uw for the valid performance of the 
rites associated w th the Haj 

The Prune Minister s pted ction as to ^ nd ng an 
unanswerable reason ' for ' breaking the British word 
w3s hierallv fulfilled when M Nenizelos was allowed 
to take an efTective part in framing the iniqu tous 
ptov'stons of the Cteaty of Sevres, and mvited to lake 
CMSsessioo of the 'rich and renowned lands of the 
Turks m Asia Minor and Thrace specifically covered 
by the British pledge Only the Greeks were allowed 
to oianpolafe the statistics of population, m spite of 
the authoritative assertions to the contrary of even 
lint h olhcials and the reasonable Muslim demand 
that m disputed cases an impartial inquiry should 
be hrid or a plebiscite taken to ascertain the wishes 
of the people concerned as to their political destiny 
was Ignored The report of a Commission which 
exposed the atrocities committed bv the Greeks was 
suppressed by the British Foreign Office, whereas no 
opportuniiy was missed to giv-e the widest publicity to 
ait allegations against the 1 urks. 

Sir .\bbas Alt Baig proceeds to ask 

In mew of these facts, whch have never been 
challenged « il surprising that the late Secretary of 
State for India characterized the pro-Greek policy of 
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The irlicle concludes uitli n stilemenl of 
the Musli n chinis, \N Inch 'do not !jo be\ond 
the obMous imphcitions of the Brit\»U word,' 
and which hove received the support of all 
Indians" 

Ir his man iasto the \ iceroj partauhrU urges 
three mim point' ahth the British Cabnet has 
alread> prejudged a^ cxtrivagant before the Pans 
Conference has had an opportiinit\ of discussing them 
with an unbiassed mind The Mudim claims howeser 
ha\e a wider range within the limits of the dcclari 
tions of the Allie- and ma\ briell> be summarized 
as under 

1 the restoration of \sn Minor to lutlish 


Cnnf«.r*.nti- has shown our gwcrmiicnt. for the first 
time since the dijs of ( romwtll, qmet!^ accepting a 
iwsition of nas il ecjuilits with another isower 
Mthough on paper tlicrc is cquilitv m fact there i» 
oscrwhelming supcnoritj on the side of America, 
chicn^ because of t I * our dependence upon overseas 
trade (it Canada ( 3 V the greater financial 
strength of America ( 4 ) the I’lnama Canal 

As the British 1 mpirc po'ses'cs the one thing 
lacking to America as a \ orld power, namely naa al 
bases and coaling stations in all parts of the eastern 
hemisphere the combination of the two will be 
irresistble unless and until the whole of Asia, including 
Russia, uni es against them In the combination 
America will be the dominant partner Iherefore 
the hopes and fears of the world, prohabi) for the 
neat fifty jears at least, depend upon the use which 
Aovetica makes of h« c vast piawcc 


2 The rc-toritiyn of the whole of Thrace to 
Oltomari rule ual«» an unmllucnccd plebiscite shows 
that the majonta of tlie popuhtion prefer some other 
term of gsvern ient 

, ilic ciiiuaton of Constantinople unfcttcrcti 
by anj cond lions cakuUted to render the military 
and naval defence of the can tal of the Ottoman 
1 mpifc mellcclivo igamst hostit aggtc'-sion 

4 The rcrogn tion and tester ition of the Khalil s 
watilenship of the HnK Place of Islam 

^ The recogntion vf the right otthv Muslim 
majorities m those regions wh th were under Ottoman 
so\ ereigntj before the w at to self determination or 
such form ol government as thej maj choose 


World Kews About Women 

The Woman Citisan sa>s 
I foni the fnUrii iliO'iil Suflrage Aite# comes ivord 
that the first woman to be called to the bat m the 
Vienna courts is 1 raidein MitKi Meier, who finished 
her legal studies some time ago and 1- soon to take 
her degree as a doctor ol law She is pracli'ing m 
the Dobl nget Criminal Court 

Under the old Austrian rule women were not 
permitted to study I w This right was first granted 
by the Republic. 

Miss Latmcn I ope? Bonilla is the ft't woman in 
Span to choose the career of adiocate She has 
entered the College of Advocates Madrid 

Senonta Catmen Leon is Spains first woman 
cand date for Parliament She has been nominated 
by the Romanones Party in Madrid for a scat in the 

Spanish law-making body 

In Holland neatly one hundred women have 
graduated as engineers since 190:, when the engineer 
ing course was f rst opened to them 


'‘Genius for Governing Subject 
Peoples ' 

The K( < I^iptihhi oh^erve' 

It IS proverbial that the virtues men most pridi- 
them elves on arc the virtues tliev do not possess 
at all I or general ons the British have prided them- 
selves on thcif ‘ geniu- for gov ernmg subject peoples 
Perhaps they stimmcrccl n bit when they tried to 
evplain Ireland but after all, had they not cvhibited 
marvcloMv governing intelligence in India’ Me are 
now given an oxcoUent opportunity to determine the 
quality of that intelligence The British paraded the 
Prince ol \\ ales from end to end ol India, in the fond 
hope that in this age of fallen kings the lands of India 
would be irrigated IV itli loyal tears And, since this 
signal mark of British favor did not appear to be 
appreciated they have struck out truculently fhev 
have attested Mahatma Gandhi and have condemned 
I ajpat Rai to two years imprisonment, one year at 
hard labour Gandhi, the purest soul among the men 
of this generation or of this millennium, revered 
leader of tens of millions who followed his ways of 
peace heheving that Gandhi might somehow acnicve 
the miracle of liberation without violence , Lajpat Rai, 
whom many Americans know well as one of the 
most intelligent and tolerant of In mg men a paid it 
and a philosopher, who stands for India s rights and 
aspirations but also sees Fogland s difhcultics, and 
therefore has striven to direct the movement for India s 
freedom through channels of intell gent discussionr 
and moderation fwo years imprisonment fo 
I ajpat Rai, one at hard labor ' 


‘The Crisis In India ” 


World Supremacy course of an article on ‘‘Gandhi 

Berlnand Russel vvrite> m the AVn R and the Crtsis in India ’ The Republic 

Puhhe 

„.c, o, >10 SU.C, 
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district of Nebraska, fift>-three jcars old, thought 
It of sufficient importance and public interest to wiite 
of himself m the current issue of the Congressional 
Directory that when in Michigan Unnersity he was 
a member of both the football and baseball teams 

That bit of autobiography is pasted m the women s 
record of Jeffens But among the things they have 
added to it is the following (act Jeffens, when home 
m Nebraska on a \isit, addressed a meeting of 
women He made no mention of the Sheppard 
Towner Maternity Bill 

At the end of his speech one of his hearers isl ed 
him about that measure 

“Oh, that matter is still pending he replied, “and 
I do not w ish to touch upon it at tins time " 

But as a matter of fact that measure was not 
pending but already had been enacted into law, as 
Mrs Draper Smith the Hying grandmotlier of 
Nebraska, informed the congressman nght in 
meeting 

On the relentless score kept by the wiomcn in both 
Washington and Nebraska the old baseball players 
Ignorance as to the measure which the women ol the 
entire country had demanded gets put down unques* 
tionably as an error and not a home run It may 
affect his average if he runs for Congress again m 
November, or he may redeem himself the watchers 
in Washington are as quick and ready to give 
deserved credit as dement 


mother as «hc reahred this relation between cause 
and effect , , 

I his mother represents i large class of women 
wlw go on telling social lies with never a thought ot 
the influence of these untruths upon their eh Idren 
The conversalioml standards of social politeness has 
so encroached upon their honest feelings that a 
social he is uttered as a matter of course. 

Another follows — 

It is a commonplace for such a woman to entertain 
friends at the house, outdoing herself in hospitality, 
urging them to come again, and the minute trie 
friends ate on the outside of the door to throw up her 
hands with “At last they arc gone such bores 
It IS 1 commonplace lor her to accept a friends 
telephoned imitation wiih seeming pleasure and the 
instant the receiver IS hung up to exclaim 'Oh, how 
I hate to go there ' 1 his woman flatters her friends 

clothes and then ]ust outside her hearing comments 
“Hasn’t she awful taste 7’ It is a commonplace to 
feign illness m order to escape an unpleasant duty 
Ai^ the children hear all these untruths — and >xt it is 
a mystery to these mothers why their Janes and Johns 
he 


Tho Latest Thing in Revolutions ” 


Why Children Lie 

Here IS one explanation from The Ladies' 
Home Joumal 

Can you tell me the distressed mother asked 
‘ why It seems to be so hard for Jane to tell the 
tcuth ' 1 m in despair about her 1 simply cannot 
understand this terrible trait in her I can see some 
reason for the big fibs she tells but not for the little 
ones she is always telling 1 he mother went on to 
cite examples of her daughters lies The girl dd 
seem an amazingly prolific *liar and the thinness and 
futilty of most of her inventions made her seem 
indeed a mystery But in the midst of this recital the 
telephone rang m the adjoining room and mother 
called 

“Jane will you please ansvierthe telephone? If 
It s Mrs \ say that mother is n t in 

The next moment the girl s voice was heard * I m 
sorry Mrs \ but mother is not in No mother 
didn t leave word when she’d be back 

1 his tcleplionc incident was instantly suggestive of 
an explanation of the mvstety if the prev aricating 
Jane_ Oucslions were put to the mother which she 


readily answered, and present y all the mystery there 
was to j-inc was no longer mysterious Hic ^siness 
of the telephone was t typn.!] me dent ol the mother s 
rcUtionshp throughout her daily life llcrt was i 
woman eharmmg gtanoux, intensely well meaning 
and yet her life was a fabric of petty untruths, which 
She was so jccunomed to tel! that sf«e was not even 
aware ol their character And m the environment 
ol ihcic pcltv untiuihs Jane was gtowm' up, gcltio- 
her example, her inspiration 

•Why Jdnex-cr thought of that" exeUimed the 


That IS how the Non cooperation move- 
ment in India is described m Current Opt’ 
mon for April It gives reasons for such a 
description 

We know what our own revolution meant with its 
minute men and Valley Torge what the French revo 
lution meant wfth its barricades and the guillotine 
what the Bolshevist revolution has meant with it» 
Cheka and summ iry executions what the Irish 
tevol ition has meant with its forays and hedge 
tow snipings All these things we readily under 
stand but the revolution heretofore conducted m 
India IS of another sort and hard to comprehend 
Tor the keynote ot tint revolution, as spoken by 
Its leader. Mohandas Gandhi sounds as if it might 
have been taken from a new version of the Ser- 
mon OR the Mount ■ We will have to stagger 
humanity, says Gandhi, ‘even as South Africa 
and Ireland did but with this exception— that tvf 
’loiill rather spill our own blool nil f nut that 
of our opponents His most terrible threits ire 
those midc to his own followers in case they resort 
lo violence H it ever comes to pass lie lias 
said, • that thc^, under cover of non violence re 
sort to violence, I hope lo find mysdf the first 
victim of their violence but if. by a x toke of 
ill luck Of by my own cowirdicc, 1 find myself 
all c, the snow while Himaliyas wiill claim me as 
their own He has dispersed mobs noting m 
Bombay and Aliinedabad, and to jiunish his fol- 
lowers for such a not Ins method is to inflict 
upon gimself a two day fast ' 

In this world of lo day, with its dramatic con- 
trasts no grciicr contrast exists tlian that to be drawn 
between the revolution in Russia and th it proceed 
mg in India Ihc i olshcvisl revolution was against 
the idea of God and religion as much as against 
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capitalism Gandhi does not hesitate to call-ins 
revolution a religious movement. The heirl of'the 
Marxian teachings is economic control by the prole- 
tariat control of the material forces of society 
Gandhi calls the passio i lor materuil things "'the 
oorship of the brute in us' Bolshevism he calls 
“self indulgence ‘ , and he who looks upon material 
progress as in itself the goal, he hold', * has lost 
all touch v,ah the final things of life" The Bol- 
shevik revolution began in terrorism and massacre 
to an unprecedented degree The revolution in 
India has been one of passive resistance," not 
as an expedient but as a sacred religious principle 

Referring to the dispatch of the Goaern- 
ment of India, for permitting whose publi- 
cation Mr Montagu was compelled to resign, 
Current Opinion remarks — 

\V h^t IS asked b) the Government in India in this 
pressing naj is that Constantinople be evacuated, 
the Sultans sovereignty be restored to the ‘holy 
places'— including Jerusalem with the 7ioni$t 
colonies— and to Thrace, Adrianople and Smyrna 
This would 'eem to mean the scrapping not 
only of the Sevres Treaty but of the treaties 
of Trianon Neuilly and St Germain, the 
abolition of the Arab kingdoms of Irak and the 
Hedjae and, ,of course, the abandonment of the 
htitish mandate in Palestine That the Govern 
ment in India should make such a demand and 
send It broadcast to the world on the eve of 
the Near East Conference scheduled to begin m 
Pans >larch aa, is an indication of apprehensions 
that cannot be minimized The Parir> lemfit pte 
dets the cnictment of dreadful scenes m Inda 
belore the jear is over 

Till arntl of Cantfu, taken in eenjaaehon 
‘ri//i ih* dupaicn noted above ludieal t Inat Lord 
Reading, the \ieeroi, hat decided to flay the 
Mohammedans against the Utnioos fearing the 
militant revolutianists more than the fasitvtsh 

The Pan Islam threat has come to doir nate 
the whole situation in the Near Hast The Con 
fercuce assembling in Pans wnll have that as its 
chief problem. 


Making Sugar From Dahlia Roots 
We read in the same periodical — 
rhedililia, a pkint whose bc.x)tifii1 flower has 
earned lor it the appellation of ‘ flower of the aatumn ’ 
is to serve a u^etul xs well as ornsmenlal purpose 
Science has discovered that the sweeten og qual ty 
of dahlia roots li sixty per cent greater than m 
sugarcane and a chemical process has been developed 
by Dc ^V h Sxfford of the Tedcral Bureau 
of Plant Industry and Dr R P Jackson, of the 
Bureau of Stand ird», for converting tlie roots into 


‘ What tho Bast Thinks of the West ’ 
The para graphs printed below are taken 


from Dr Frank Crane's editorials in Current 
Opinion for April 

The cultivated minds of the Orient have a pro 
found contempt for ^Ye'tc^n Civilization 

Ihc Orient IS rapidly accepting our inventions, 
as soon as they see their usefulness they rapidly adopt 
our railroads telegraphs, typewriters and fountain 
pens They do this because tneir minds are extreme- 
ly pListic 

Chinese students in America become strangely 
American, and those who study in England or France 
rapidly acquire f nglish and French traits This is 
because they excel m the gilt of imitation They are 
expert ropyers One of the chir^cteristics of their 
race IS Its prodigious docility, its swift submission to 
strange customs, and curiously enough they make 
this superliciai change all the mure swiftly because 
they do not change at all in their profound feelings 
and point of view 

If anyone thinks that lie Orient, because it is 
adopting our little tricks such as Pnnee Albert coats 
and telephones is adopting also our vision of life, he 
IS vastly mistaken 

China.and still more Japan, despise the western 
foreigners because they Have received so many humi 
hating proofs of our immorality and profound hy 
pocfisy 

For instance and first of all the re'igion of the 
East appears to them much more rational than 
outs But the principal point in regard to religion— 
and It rway be remembered that m religion 1$ where 
races most profoundly differ— is the fact that, whatever 
(heir religion may be m the East they practise it 
while in IM Wevt not only do we not practise our 
rel gion but we openly make a beast of not practising 
It and riJicale any among us who claims that he 
docs practise it 

The religion of the Orient may be a]] wrong but 
at least Orientals arc honest about it, and its pre- 
cepts ate kept by ail classes, from the most exalted 
Mandar n to the lowest Cool e and are kept quite as 
much by the courtesan and the thief as by the priest 
and the college professor 

They look with amazement upon a cit’d zation such 
as 0015 which cowstantly preaches one set of pimciples 
such as brotherly love non-resislance honesty for- 
bearance, charity and helpfulness, and whose whole 
busmess'lle is organized on principles d recfly con 
trar> to these, and whose every act of politics is 
a negation ol the aecd which is preached in the 
churches 


In tlie second place, the institutions of the Orient 
appear to them superior. Since they do not produce 
the exploitations ol one class of men by anotlier w'vich 
ire constantly produced among us flie social sys 
tern of China is based upon agriculture our tiviliza 
tion IS indastrial and is founded on social inequality 
upon compel tion and p tileas struggle Tlieit civil za 
ton automiticaly produces quietness peace, content 
ment and the riches ot the thought hie. while ours 
a constant product of turmoil and dissatisfaction 
so preoccupied in acquiring the means to 
-1 _forp« hje Itself the only part of 1 fe 
mer life Having learned 


for we 
Ivc that V 
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makmc uniutliorised adiances, or for meeting Icagments received for insured covers are not 
expenditure for ^\hlcll there wis no snnction filed VMlli such receipts ^ . 

G Money IS drawn from the treasury befon. 19 Stock, accounts for bags arc not kept 
it 1*5 actualh required for disbursement either in the office of the Deputy Director ol 

7 Money is drawn from the treasury at one Agriculture, the Dacca Farm or the Dacca 1 arm 
station to meet payment at other stations at seed store At the Farm and I arm seed store 
winch there are treasuries, and such remit some rough accounts arc kept but they are not 
tances are made bj insured post, sometimes bv complete 

telegraphic money order 20 The seed store clerks are empowered to 

« Details of expenditure not from remit grant receipts for cash sales, but no security is 


tance®, referred to at (J) and (7) aboxc, are taken from them 


Agriculture, the Dacca Farm or the Dacca Farm 
seed store At the Farm and Farm seed store 


20 The seed store clerks are empowered to 
grant receipts for cash sales, but no security is 


not recorded cither in the cash book or con 
tingent register of the ofheer actually spending 


21 The Head Clerk of the Deputy Director 
of Agriculture's, office IS in charge of the chest, 


th^money or lo the cash hook of the officer and large sums of money drawn on contingent 
drawing the money from the treasury The bills remain m his possession pending disburse- 


latter officer simply shows the monev as having 
been sent away for payment elsewhere 


ment and he has furnished no security 

22 Dead cattle are struck off the live stock 


0 No detailed accounts were forthcoming m register without anybody’s sanction being 
connection with expenditure incurred for the obtained / 


purchase of seeds and against advances re 2', Duplicate receipts are taken from the 
ceived from prii ate indiMdnnls District Hoards farm labourers for their wages, once in the 
1 muster roll book kept at the farm and ogam m 

10 Moneys received from different sources the office copy of the muster roll submitted to 
enot kept separate and it is difficult to say audit 

im what particular sum payments were made 2+ The receipt books in use are not 


are not kept separate and it is difficult to say 
from what particular sum payments were made 


or from where the money for a certain payment machine numbered, and stock occounts of these 
came books are not kept 

11 With reference to 0 and 10 above there 25 The employees of the agricultural depart 

IS no proof that transactions and vouchers ment base an indirect interest la the supply of 
relating to private individuals have not been articles required for working of the ogricultural 
mixed up with Government transactions and department through the farm co-operative 
accounts stores, of which the employees are members, 

12 The fullest use is not made of the per acting as suppliers to the department 

manent advance, the money is unnecessarily 26 In a few cases the farm co operative 
drawn from the treasury to meet payments stores acted us middle men for obtaining articles 
that should have been met from the permanent wbab they do not stock for the department 
advance from a certain Calcutta Firm 

13 Considerable delay occurs in submitting 27 la the dealings with certain contractors 

accounts and vouchers la discharge of monev they appear to have been unduly favoured even 
drawn on eoatmgent bills to the extent of in\ olvmg Go\ ernraent in extra 

14- lntwoca«esia the Deputy Director of expenses 
Agriculture s Office advances, aggregating to 28 Purchases on one date were split up 
Rs 18070, were made without the sanction of to Rs 50 and under to avoid obtaining the 
Government and they were not reported in the Director’s sanction ° ' 

account submitted to audit as advances The 29 c>eccls and farm produce are sold on credit 
Director was also not apprised of the f-ict that and recovery is often made by instalments and 
these adTan«, were made, jt tt' ?><1 of 1318 10 the .rteeoverable items of 

lo A system of advance*, said to be pay bad debts were, farm seed store Dacca— Rs 9Go 
nient on account, exists for petty construction 14 3 and Divisional seed store Dacca Rs 703 1 
and repairs The payments so made are, how 5, total Rs 1750 15 S 

ever, kept out of the accounts till the final pay 30 Some moneys drawn from the treasury 
ment IS made It IS stated that kuteba receipts were not entered in the cash book, nor was the 
are taken in the interim and they form part expenditure entered in the cash book 


ofthccash balance till tht final po.nieiits are 31 Unanthonsed advances are taken bv 
charpd offta the ca.haccoants D.stnet AEviculture Officers from matktt fSndf 

tn va””*'"''!',”".'’' '’tpjf'iitnre tn eaves* District Boards, and for pnrcbtise of seeVs^ “ ' 

of Rs 50 may not be dra \ n from the treasury, ^ 

•without the sanction of the Director, but pre W,. T,,, - i, i , . 

\ious sanction IS seldom obtained nave published above the infor 

17 No account is kept of Service Postage wh ch we have received m the 

fetrrSmn.''d"“'” J°P'= «accaracie* tn tt will 

, ISThe'Jost office teee.pt. for rcE.stered k 

letters are not eatefi.lly filed and theaclnon Leg.,laf.,e Councl wlir interest them! 


of Rs 50 may not be dra \ n from the treasury, 
without the sanction of the Director, but pre 
Mous sanction is seldom obtained 

17 No account is kept of Service Postage 
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sehes in the subject, in orclur to make 
tbe Bengal Agricultural Department as 
efficient and free from irregularities and 
corruption as any government depart 
mentin anv country in the u,orld Tbe 
policy of ‘Hush, bush ’ ' can do no good 


Lord Lytton’s Big Stick Argument 

In reply to the address of the European 
Association presented to I ord Lyttoo 
on tbe 11th April, Ilis Evcellencv spoke 
as follows, in part — 

I *ee la the task ahead of us— tbe task I 
mean of progressing towards self goyemment 
or Sh in^-two possible interpretations of 
Sh ira) t\> 0 alternatire lines of advance one of 
which IS clear and open bright w ith hope and 
’f®™ obstacles the other is encumbered witb 
the thickest of barbed wire entsoglements o^ers 
no field for co-operation and is dark with the 
menace of racial storms 
The first luterpretation of Sn irv is the consti 
tutional independence of Ind a '^If government 
« of government by tbe Ind an 

^rliaments as d stinct (rem Government by 
the British Pari ament but in association wuU 
the other selfgoTeming Dominions and alle 
glance to onr common King Emperor This can 
be attained by bnitd og up a constitution 
suited to Indian condition* bv the establish 
of an efficient administration m India 
in wbicn lad ans and Europeans are enaaUy 
interested in which they are both repre«eDt*d 
and work side by side freed from the necessity 
of fefcreoce to or control by a Secretary of 
State of the Imperial Parliament The ball 
mark of *uch Snarij would be the threefold 
requirements of efficiency in admicistratiOD 
racial co operation and senstitntional freedom 
That is a goal towards which Ind ans and 
t-uropeans can adraoce together the rale of 
advance towards which is practiealfy m their 
own haods and tbe ultimate attainment of 
which will be good for India and good for 
Britain ® 

The second interpretation of Sn sri; is racial 
independence the Governraent of Ind i by 
Indians ns distinct from Covemment by the 
British and it is sought to attain it by substi 
tnting Indians for Europeans in eyeir branch 
of the administrat on and subordinating con 
B derations of efficiency to coosiderationsof race 
with the uUim-ite goal of complete separation 
That IS a goal which the Briush whether 
1-1 India or in Britain can never accent— they 
cannot advance towards it with Ind ao« but 
must contest every inch of the way with them 
To prevent its ever being reached the whole 
strength of onr people would if nece«sary be 
used ■' 

These two polices are in mv opnion too 
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often confused becau«e the policy of racial 
independence includes also constitutional 
independence and tbe policy of constitutional 
independence necessarily involves the 
consideration of many racial questions— the 
readjustment m many respects of the 
relationship between the two races and the 
proMsion of equal opportunities for both Bnt 
there is a fundamental difference between the 
two Thev arc in fact irreconcilable They 
have a different starting point and a different 
objective One is constructive and based upon 
love It consequently strives to avoid racial 
controversies and w hen they arise to adjust 
them by consultation and agreement The 
other IS destructive and based upon hate 
It seeks to make racial issues the mam test 
of the sincenty of Government professions 
and presses for their settlement by immediate 
legislation whether agreement concerning them 
can be obtained or not It is essential that 
these two should be kept distinct and the 
difference between them understood If the 
latter has to be stoutlr resisted the former 
shoul 1 be sincerely encouraged 

His lonlship added — 

I relv on the assistance of your Associa 
tion in working out the f rst of these two 
polcies wb cb I have descr bed and in advan 
Clog in clo*e friendship and co-operation with 
Indians towards tbe attainment of constitu 
tional self government for India 

His lordship has given the dog a bad 
name and then proceeded to hang it 
May we ask why he calls absolute in 
dependence for India racial independence ^ 
Wbv does be import racial feeling into 
the consideration of the question ’ Indian 
independence if ever attained would be 
raaal independence no dnobt but its 
raciality is not the mam or only reason 
why it IS sought It is human nature 
to «cek to be free whether the rulers be or 
be not of the same race with the subject 
people And therefore when the rulers 
are raaally different it is not right to lay 
exclusive emphasis on that fact, making 
It appear as if that was the mam or only- 
reason why the subject people sought 
independence The American colonists 
who became independent of Great Britain, 
fought for and won their independence 
though their masters were of the sam“ 
race with themselves instead of being of a 
different race most probably they would 
have tried to be independent earlier 
than they did if their masters had been 
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'la alien people llic real question that 
has to be discu«sed and ansa creel ts 
whether independ-nce is better and more 
necessary for all subject countries includ 
lOg India than qualified and limttctl 
freedom Histoij tells ua that when the 
conquerors and the conquered were of 
diflerent race® the desire for complete 
freedom w as naturally more intense than 
when both were rac ally one History 
also tells us that subject peoples have 
desire] freedom e\enwhcn their conquer 
orswere of the same race as themselves 
Therefore the desire of Indians or 
of a section of them for independence is 
natural i hat their c intiucrors are 
racially d (Terent is Instoncally an 1 
biologically speaking a greater reason 
for cVier shing this lesire instead of Vieing 
a leaser « ne I heref re it is not a heinous 
crime for them to wish to be independent 
because it happens also to lie rnctil 
independence Oj the contrary if wc 
take the cases of two subject peoples 
one of whom is governed by con 
querora of the same race as them 
selves and the other by a different race 
historians and b ologists would be clearly 
of the opinion that the desire of the latter 
subject people to be independent was 
more natural and justifiable than the 
former 

The Greeks and the Turks the Bulgan 
ans and the Turks the Servians and the 
Turks and the Armenians and the Turks 
were racially different But that did not 
prevent hnglishmen from supporting the 
cause of the [rncml) independence of the 
Greeks the Bulgarians the Servians and 
the Armenians We know the I nglish 
ranged themselves with these peoples 
because they thought that the Turks were 
oppressors But though according to 
Englishmen England did not oppress 
Egypt yet they declare they have given 
independence to I gypt and it happens 
to be racial independence On the otl er 
hand Lngl shmen ranged tl emselves with 
the Poles aga nst the Russians though 
both were racially Sslav« The Amencaos 
have not been oppressing the Filipinos 
who are racially d fTerent yet the latter 
are longing for independence This shows 
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that whether the conquerors be or be 
not racially the same with the subject 
people whether they be or be not oppres 
sors independence may be desirable If 
the independence sought be racial indcpen 
dence also the desire for it cannot be 
condemned on account of its being rncial 
In recent history ns stated above, the 
British people themselves ha\e declared 
that they have given independence to 
the Egyptians who arc racially different 
from them If they have given racial 
independence to the Egyptians why not 
give it to Indians also ’ 

Lord Lytton was therefore wrong 
in importing racial bias into the discussion 
of the question 

His classification also is not quite 
correct The Moderates are no doubt 
for what he call« constitutional indepen 
dence But all Non co operators are not 
for absolute mdcpendence It was Mr 
Gandhi who at the Ahroedabad Congress 
prevented the acceptance and declaration 
of absolute independence ns the goal of 
the Congress He has written m Youns 
Indi-x that by Sii 'iny as demanded by 
the Congress be understood full Domi 
mon status for India whiuh is the same 
ns Lord Lytton s constitutional indepen 
deuce There are other Non co operators 
no doubt who want absolute indepen 
dence Therefore we have in fact to deal 
with three sections of politically minded 
Indians not two 

According to Lord Lytton the second 
1 md of Snara/ absolute independence 
offers no field for co operation We do 
not understand why Perhaps the diffi 
culty lies in the different meanings 
attached by us and buglishmea to co 
operation What we understand by it 
has been well explained by Mahatma 
Gandhi He said that in the 9ii ar^ which 
he sought there would be a place for 
Europeans too Only instead of being 
superiors and masters they would 
be friends and helpers or assistants 
Englishmen have been so employed in 
Japan and other independent countries 
But what hnglishmen generally under 
stand by co operation is that they 
are to fis the aims and the policy 
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aotl we are to co-operate with them m 
achieving those objects and carrying oat 
tnat policy But that ts reallv what 
sobordiaation means, not co-operation 
Seeing that Englishmen can co-operate 
with the independent Japanese with the 
independent Greeks, with the independent 
Trench there is no reason why there can 
not be tme CO operation with independent 
Indians, too Eut.as we have said Lnghsh 
men wish at heart that we should be 
always tfaeir tools, assistants or dupes 
This tbe> call co operation huch catnon 
(lage will not do If real co-operation on 
etjnal terms be desired witbin the British 
bmpire wt propose two tests Let at 
least as many Indians be appointed to 
high offices in Great Qntam ns there are 
Eoghsbmen holding sneh offices in India 
and let there be an op<’a door lor Indians 
as for bnglishmeo tbrooghout the mpire 
TVtU Lord Lyttoo accept these tests ' 

Lord Ljtton says that it is sought 
to attain the second kind of Swaraj 
‘ by substituting ladtaos (or Curopeaas 
in every branch of the administratioo 
The implicatiou is that in the first kind 
of 9itaray that which tbe self goveroing 
Dominions enjor there is no such subsli 
Intion But thi? is not tme— so far at least 
as our knowledge goes To test the 
correctness or otherwise of our opinion 
we would ask his lordship a question or 
two Canada I«ew Zealand and Australia 
are sclfgoyemajng Dominions In Canada 
are those who hold the highest higher 
and high goremtnent offices for tlic 
mnsL qar.L C?maiba/i& ir. 

In Australia, are such officers mostly 
Australians or Britishers’ In hew Zealand 
are bach officers for the most part hew 
Zealanders or Britishers ’ Our informa 
tion IS that they are in these Dominions 
almost all Caoadtaus Australians or 
\ew Zealanders respectively It is not 
therefore clear to us why it should be 
considered an offence for us to seek to 
substitute Indians for Luropeans The 
settlers in the Dominions are of European 
extraction Yet they do not wrant to 
import men from Europe to fill admints 
tratire posts That gives no ofleuce But 
when we, who are not of European extnc 


tion want to raannt.e our affairs our 
selves without importing Lnropeans that 
becomes offensiie 

Lord Lytton s second charge against 
Indian Independenttsts is that they 
want to subordinate considerations 
of efficiency to considerations of race 
This IS not true It is not the desire 
of any Indian be be a Moderate or 
an Cxtrem st that the admmistration 
ahoul I be inefficient We all want it to 
be more efficient than it is in British 
hands at present We believe in the long 
run It can be made such though in the 
beginning there may be some ineHicienc^ 
British administrative efficsenej in India 
has been tnsllroicrratcd We do not how 
ever want to underrate it We value the 
estabhsUoient of order the admimstratise 
uniiicatioo of the country the aim of 
practically impartial odmioistratioa of 
justice between Indian and Indian 5^ 
Cut the country remains woefully ignor 
aot mdustnally backward poor insani 
tary subject to epidemics and subject to 
the role oi force and terrorism after more 
thao a century and a half of Dntish 
supremacy 

But supposing, nc admit the truth of 
lord Lrtton s charge what docs it 
amount to after all Is the administra 
tion equally cfh lent in all the independent 
countries of Europe ’ Lcrtuintv not 
Englishmen claim to be the most efficient 
administrators Germans the greatest 
organisers A-c But do LngUshmen con 
sider It an oQencc m other independent 
lAtjoriA ♦Jauh. Oin, kiWwi a«e. 
content with their own comparatiielj 
inefficient administrations instead of utilis 
log the services of and seeking to be ruled 
by the most efficient British admmistra 
tors ’ 

And what after all are the tests of effi 
ciency of a government ’ The tests arc 
that the people should all be educated and 
enlightened that they should be well fed, 
well housed well clothed and physically 
healthy and strong and lastly that they 
should be courageous and free and able 
to manage their own affairs Judged by 
these Standards is the British Oovernpient 
lo India efficient ’ 

X 
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The XV hole 'xrgument of Lord lytton 
IS Mtntcd by 1 is intentional or uniten 
tional attribution of what he considers 
the best features to the first kind of 
Swaraj and the imputation of the worst 
aims and characteristics to the second 
kind According to him the first 1 md of 
Sn iry would require efficiencv in adminis 
tration As if Indians of 11 shades of 
political op nion did not want ladi'tti 
administration too to be efficient— more 
efficient in fact than the present British 
administration of India It maj be that 
like almost all Europeans Lord Lytton 
does not believe that Indi'in adrainistra 
tion can be efficient without British 
supervision control and direction But 
that IS a different matter from saying 
that any Indian who seeks to attain 
Swara] wants to do so by subordinating 
considerations of eff ciency to consider! 
tions of race We do not believe that we 
are racially incapable of being efficient 
Even that leading Moderate Mr Srini 
aasa bastri docs not tiiinl so as an 
extract from a speech of his printed 
elsewhere would show 

Lord lytton tliinl s that the seekers 
of constitutional independence or m 
other words the Moderates have a 
monopoly of constructive ability and 
constructive desire lhat is not true 
As we arc all Indians— firof/icr Indians 
wc iw// iiol di«euss tins question If 
the Moderates or the extremists have a 
greater amount of any virtue it will be 
utilised equally whether India becomes 
entirely independent or merely home 
ruling 

Ills Lordship tliinl « that the constilu 
tional programme is based on love and 
the other one on hate Here niso we 
ref «eto discu«s wl ether an\ of ns are 
greater haters or lovers than the others 
But we will make a few general obser 
vations Human nature is capable of 
indefinite and unlimited growth improve 
ment and development But on account 
of Its still l>eing vvlint it has hitherto 
been no struggle for freedom limited or 
absolute in any dime or tine that wc 
have read of in past or contemporary 
hi^torv 1 a« lieen free from some nmount 


of hatred and bitterness I ord I ytton 
Inows that in his own country even 
when there w as no question of racial in 
dependence there was bloodshed — not the 
sprmlhng of rose water— on very many 
occasions of constitutional struggle and 
there has been regicide too In Lanada 
before she attained the self ruling status 
which I Old I vtton declares to be India s 
goal there were several armed rebellions 
In Egypt where Englishmen profess to 
have given the people ( r'lcial ) indepen 
deoce there has been bloodshed even m 
recent months We need not take his 
lordship through the history of other 
parts of the British Empire or through the 
history of other countries Our object 
m this recital is not to make even the 
remotest suggestion of a defence or justi 
fication of hatred and violence What 
wc mean is that as m history hatred 
even to the poiat of bloodshed has fre 
quentiy characterised endeavours for free 
dotn so too much should not be made of 
outbursts of hatred and violence during 
the progress of a really and deliberately 
nonviolent endeavour for self rule seeing 
that Its leader Mahatma bandbi has 
always severely condemned violence and 
atoned for it in bis own person though 
himself not guilty of it and seeing that 
in not a single instance has it been proved 
that any noting or violence has been 
premeditated or engineered by any Con 
gress organisation — \ll India provincial 
district or village It sLoiild not be 
forgotten that though the movement for 
freedom in India is very widespread it 
has been marked by far less violence 
than similar movements in smaller and 
less populous countries We wish also to 
remind I ord Lytton that no Indian poll 
ticmn of any party is gencralK believed to 
be a greater lover of humanity than Mr 
Gandhi Even before the birth of E\ 
trcmisra in India Indian and British poh 
ticians of all classes have occasionally 
used I itter language indicating the pre 
scncc of hatred in tlicir hearts As speci 
mens the ebullitions of the days of the 
Hbcrt Bill controversy and the Bengal 
Partition agitation mav be mentioned 
VVlicii tie rcprc««iTC Prc«« laws nov 
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repealed, v.ere enacted their enactment 
was supi orted bj extracts from Indian 
newspapers If Lord L-stton cares to read 
tltese extract* he will fial that both 
Moderate anl I xtremist papers were 
laid nndcr contribution bv the ofTcml 
eompilcrs We Indians are not saints hav 
mg onlr lore in our mental coastitntion 
anj more than hts lordship s fellon 
countrymen are He has appealed to 
ihcm for assistance to worL out the 
first of the two poI cies mentioned 
by him Mav it be hoped that none of 
them will in tuture erhort Viis compatriots 
to show their teeth as one of them 
recently did— out of the fulness of a lonng 
heart no doubt 

Indians may cherish the desire for 
absolote independence without hatmg 
baghsbmen Ercn if British rule in India 
becomes far better than it is at present 
there wilt be Indian ideali ts who will 
feel justified in wisliing for absolute 
independence m all friendliness to Britain 
/ibsolute independeace for India would 
be good for India and good for Bn 
tain Lord Lytton mar not understand 
it but it is true By ruling and exploit 
mg foreign countnes national character 
becomes degraded Our reading of the 
Ontisb character and of British bistorj 
has convinced us that British character 
would become far better than now if oil 
parts of the Bntisb I mpirc became 
indepenlent but united by fnendly al 
liance aswithotler independent nations 
Even materially Great Britain wonld 
after the period of transition find it 
more profitable to trade with a pros 
perous independent India than with the 
present poor and exploited India 

Lord Lytton s last and strongest 
argument against absolute independence 
for India is contained m the following 
passage — 

That IS a goat wb cb tbe Urii sb can 
never accept but must contest every inch 
of the way w th them To prevent its ever 
be ng fcachel the whole strength of our 
people would ifnecessary be used 

In the past history of tbe world 
we read of many nations having be 
come indepen lent Daring and after the 
last grea* war some nations have be 


come intlependcnt One can say that 
independence was or has been bad for 
them One can say that subjection or 
limited freedoom is better than indepen 
dence One can sav that whateicrraay 
be the case with other nations inde- 
pendence IS bad for Indians the British 
connection being better forthem material 
ly and mora/Zi But lord Ivtton has 
not uttered any of these dicta lie has 
simplv said We will use all our 
force against vour gaining independence 
That is tbe Argument of the Big Stick 
But ns Indian Indcpcndeotists are non 
violent idealists who do not want to 
use any stick big or small tbe Big 
Stich mav not terrify them at all 
Idealists arc deterred from pursuing a 
course onlj when it is shown to be 
unoatural immoral and unspintual 
Dot maternl loss force snflVring— even 
unto death— has no terrors for them 
For tbev arc out for \ietory or Death 
though tbc) will not themselves infiict 
death on others or cause them any 
lesser harm or injury Old men may 
prefer comfort to risk prosperity to 
manhood and honour but idealists are 
ever youthful fool* who will sacrifice 
everything in the j ursmt ol what may 
appear to others the ballucination o^ a 
freozed brain 

It ts easy to uaderstaiid that Big titick 
\rgunjcats like that of Lord Lytton maj 
I rocced from selfish motives But what 
are the moral grounds for opposing Indian 
independence ^ What is the universally 
applicable justification for opposing in 
dependence for India even in the distant 
future ’ 

Swami Brahmananda 

The loss of Snami Brahmananda 
the great president of the Ramknshna 
Vivekananda Mission will be felt most 
keenly no doubt ly the followers of 
Ramknshna but bis loss will be felt even 
by those who did not know him lie 
was a ^annyisin but m one sense there 
was perhaps nr greater householder 
than be For wherever in India tl ere 
was distress caused by scarcity famine 
flood earthquake cyclone or epidera c 
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ground bad been charged to hold mtact the 
inner circle of the spiritual Sanigh't 

Mr. Montagu’s Bust 
As some of the members of the Indian 
Legislative Assembly intend to erect a 
bust of Mr Montagu, the late Secretary 
of ^tate for India, the commission should 
be given by preference to an Indian sculp 
tor, if Mr Montagu can give him sit- 
tings Fortunately there is at present m 
Great Britain a capable Indian sculptor 
in the person of Mr FanindraBose, about 
whose work Mr Saint Nihal Singh wrote 
an illustrated article in this ^eueiv some 
time ago Mr Bose s address is 4, Belford 
Koad, Ldmhuegh 

Oppression and Exploitation- 
Foreign and Indigenous 

As a specimen of the kind of political 
propaganda earned on by English profes 
sors in America The Indian Social Refor 
merquotes the following passage from an 
article entitled The Outlook for Civi 
Iizatioo by Professor \V M 1 linders 
Petne ip the Yah Rei leu — 


he at once began to collect funds food 
grams medicine and clothing for the 
relief of the distressed and sent v^orkerd 
to gt\c help to those who stood in need of 
vt He had a loMng soul but was not 
unmethodical like may emotional people 
He alw ays kept detailed accounts of eU 
receipts nnd disbursements nod published 
the same in his reporis of reheC works 
which came out without anv aioidable 
delay This is nil that a mere outsider 
who had not the privilege of knowing him 
i>er8onall\ can write of him Others who 
imd come in personal contact with him 
would be able to reical to the public 
the hidden spring of his activities For 
instance, The Slaadinf Bearer writes 
of him — 

be was c«id«illT the tbirl of the responsible 
tno Ibat logeUicr formcil the tnangular 
fjuQtlatton of lie great ritual organism 
Vnonn ns tbe 1 amkrisbna \ irebannnda 
Mission S\Mim lirnlimnmmla wns n silent 
sclfsut prcswl pcrsomlity thcluldcn cohesive 
*l irit of lore of f.{ intiml relatioosbip who 
baring reinamcil rts be did m tbc deep back 


In Lgypt the only real grle^ances of the 
people against tbc Dntish hive been due to 
oppression be their natii e ofliciaTs who have 
profiteered m the name of the Untish Tbe 
case 13 much tbe same in India as in 1 gypt 
The peasantry do not wish for a change of 
management only by appeals to religious 
fanaticism can they be stirred The push comes 
from the upper classes in some from ignorance 
of the real difHculties of governing and the 
self-suflicicncy of their acquired culture and 
in others from a wish to exploit all below 
them The splitting off ladia and Egypt 
would mean cither a gradual shifting back to 
harder conditions ora complete bondage to a 
new Power The Sudani would willingly 
conquer Egypt if it were left alone and he 
would run tbe country better than the 
Isypt'a” The Mgltan would gladly rule India 
and rule it for plunder if he might 

On this the Eeforiaer exclaims — 

The native rgyptian or Indian is the 
eternal exploiter the Englishman neicr' lie 
always suffers for the sms ofthenatne' The 
Indian who aspires to selfgovernment is igno 
rant or conceited or self nggrnnd zing As for 
the \fghan peril surely Prolcssor I ctrie shoul 1 
know that the Sikli Lonredertwr had elTcttniilly 
countered it before the advent of llntisb rule 
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Tata Institute of Science Enquiry 
Committee 

The summary of the report of the 
special Committee appointed by the 
Gorernmcat of India to make enquiries 
and make recommendations in regard to 
the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore 
dated Delhi, February 2S, 19i2, does not 
fill one with hope for the future of the 
institution When Sir Asutosh Mookeqee 
with a henchman of his, nas appointed 
a member of the Committee, the pnbhc 
ought to have anticipated that megalo 
mania would characterise the report 
And that unfortunatelv is a feature of the 
report, as the following passages from 
the summary will show — 

They te^ortitn ad'd the reteation of the 
departraect of pure and npplxd chemistry 
which IS indubitably capable of playtog a pro* 
mioeat part in derelopiag the resources of 
India and lo atilisiug the latellieence of the 
Indian yonth in the service of tbeir conotry 
This department therefore should be reinforceil 
in oceordaoee with a carefully thought out 
Kheme and they recommend the organisation 
of a set of professorial chairs— general and mi 
neral chemistry organic chemistry pbyscal 
chemistry inorganic chemical technology orga 
nic chemical technology aaimal physiological 
chemistry, vegetable physiological cbeniistrr 
and fermentation industries They al'o em 
pbasise the need for one chair lo general physics 
la the itamediate futnie 

The committee further regard it ns essential 
that certain chairs connected with engineering 
thonld he established and thus bring into ct 
istence a department of applied mechanics and 
electrical technology, compnsmg chairs of applied 
mechanics ( locluding water power engineering i 
thermodynamics and heat engines and electncnl 
technology Should it be desired later to lolro- 
dnee such subjects as metallurgy and ecooo 
ime geology the necessary chairs would find 
collaborators in the three departments already 
existing If purely biologicai subjects such as 
physiologv and bacfenolocr, bare later to be 
introdnew their scope would be greatly widen 
etl by the constitution of the same three dc 
partments which they would themselres also 
materially strengthen Thrv make no attempt 
to place these new chairs in any order of ar 
RRocy of creation but make it condittoaal that 
the availability of can b latnfe for any parti 
cular chair should determme the order to which 
these chairs were to be created rathte thaa 
the possible orgency for deal ug with any pro- 
fessional subject in the Institute 

The last «cntcncc quoted above is delict 
ous Its implication mnv Ik amoog other 
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things, that if there be n place hunter who 
declares bis fitness to teach a particular 
sul^ect and can ingratiate himself with 
the authorities, a chair should be created 
for him, even though the subject to be 
taught may not be the most urgentli 
needed in India and though there ma^ be 
other subjects whose teaching is mote 
urgently required ' This is a Calcutta 
University method 

The Institute his not hitherto m the 
opinion of the public, done its work well, 
thongb it confined itself to a limited 
range of subjects —and that w as why the 
committee of enqui'y was appointed \et 
instead of concerning itself mainly with 
making recommendations for the better 
training of students in the subjects hitherto 
taught and giving the public time to judge 
the results of the recommendations the 
committee make proposals for practically 
converting the Institute mtoa big scientific 
universitv ’ Such evpansion would no 
doubt, be welcomed by the seekers and the 
dispensers ol patronage But it would 
require vast sums of monei— a fact not 
forgotten bv the committee 

\fter ilismsaiDg at great length the present 
state ol I nance oi the Institute the Committee 
•oggest eertaia ways anti means of meeting 
the expenditure which would be lacnrred hy 
the creation of sea departments and state 
To what extent the muoit cence of the founder 
will stimulite the geaerosit> of other paten 
tial private benefactors we cannot foresee 
bat we would suggest that all Indian rrorinces 
and Stales should be approached with n 
Txw to obtaining their co-operation— f nan 
eial ood otherwise— in the development of the 
Institute 

In other words, though those among 
the princes and people of India who have 
cared to make themselves acquainted with 
the affairs and achievements of the Insti 
tute have suspected that its endowments 
have not been used (or the advantage of 
the countrv, yet the«e same princes and 
people are to be asked to make fresh 
endow meats before it has been demons 
trited that improved arrangements have 
been made for the proper utilisation of the 
existing resources ! 

It is not ourselves alone that the sum 
luarv of the report has impressed un*" 
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favourably The Lrhicition'il Re\it\\ 
Madras for March writes — 

We confe«s to a eca*i. of di«appomtraent 
^^lth tLe recom nei dations of the recent 
Tata Enquiry Cjmmittee thoiiqli the feelmjj 
IS based onlr oa the brief snmmarv of the 
report tthich las appeared in the press The 
Tata Institute has been a t\hite elephant 
maintained for the comfort ol a feu Lnropean# 
and its record ot uork is a painful frustra 
tion of tl e noble aspirations of the famous 
Indian philanthropist uUose benefaction helped 
to found it When the Committee was np 
pointed as the result of continued adtersc 
cnticisn much was naturally expected from 
its deliberations and it was fondly hoped 
that this uulortunate state of affairs would 
come to an end and Indian interests would 
advance a hope strengthened bv the presence 
on the Committee of two such eminent Indians 
as Prof C \ Raman and Sir Asutosh 
Mukerjee But unfortunately the hopes have 
not been realised and at least the published 
suoimarv of the report does cot snow aoy 
sicn of the Committee baling sought to 
help Indian interests The wise suggestion 
has been made~ia these times of serious 
financial stringency and in spite of the 
phenomenal waste of funds which has gone 
on unchecked in the history of the lastitiitioo— 
that there should be a further expansion of 
the Institute and that some new departments 
should be added W e wonder wb> the Com 
mittee did not also recommend the import 
of European ‘experts’ for these departments 
having created such excellent facilities for the 
purpose ' Some cyme has said that ofEcial 
committees end only to the production of 
reports with pious intentions but we arc 
airraid even that cannot b“ said of this Com 
mittec s report 

Detention m England of Hindu 
Students Bound for America 
We leatn from theJC/uca^o Eienin" 
American of February G, that forty Indiaa 
students bound for the United States of 
America were at that time under deten 
tion in England Thereupon, m Chicago, 
Protest against the holding in England offer 
ty Hindoo students bound for the United States 
on the excuse that the American quota had 
already been filled nnd the opposition to the 
entrance of students m large numbers in other 
parts of the British possessions was voiced at 
a meeting of the Ilmdoostan Association at 
the West bide \ M C \ yesterday 

Pursuant to n resolution adopted h\ the 
association Chairman hnnidall D borir 
today sent to the British ambassador at 
Washington and the steamship compao es an 
appeal for the stranded students ^ 


Mr ilasudeb quoted from a statement of 
the assistant commissioner general of im 
migration of the United States that the holding 
of the students in England on the ground that 
Vmerica did not want them was without 
grounds 

' This meeting o( the association protests 
against this gross misrepresentation of im 
migration laws ns applicable to the Hindoo 
students and requests the chairman to com 
municate with the steamship companies and 
others interested to correct this misrepresenta 
tion 


WiU some member of the Legislative 
Assembly tr> to ascertain the present 
whereabouts ol these forty students’ 

American Women’s Right to vote 

Washington Eeb 2S 

Women are now legally entitled to vote m 
the United States on the same terms as the 
men The law to this effect was enacted m 
the summer of 1910 but its constitutionality 
has hitherto been disputed The Supreme Court 
today ruled that the measure was constitu 
tional — Reuter 

Woman Pranchiso in Mysore. 

At a session of the Mysore Legislative 
Council a resolution in favour of woman 
franchise was umnimous/i passed on the 
lOtb April Dewan A R Bannetjee has 
announced that the resolution would 
soon be placed before His Highness the 
Maharaja 

\Yliea will the legislators of Bengal vote 
for woman franchise’ 

India in International Conferences 

Dr Gour moved that the Governor General 
be so plea«cd as to make it a rule in future 
to substitute election by the Assembly for 
nomination by Government of all the repre 
sentatives of India to the Imperial and other 
intemational conferences 

Samarth then mqved his amendment 
which laid down that Government should select 
representatives of India to the Imperial and 
other International Conferences out of a panel 
o' members elected bv the Council 

of State and the As«embly two by the former 
nnd four bv the latter from among their re 
spective non official members 

Dr pour’s resolution as amended by Mr 
Samarth was then put and to the apparent 
surprise of all was rejected by 49 against 30 
It appears that those representing the minonti 
interests voted with Government 

We are unable to guess m what respects 
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the “minority’ ha%e interests diflercnt 
from the majority in this matter the 
Ignorance, folly and sycophancy of narrow 
minded men sometimes make one despair 
of India’s future 

Traffic in Minor Girls 
We are glad that Dr Gours resohition 
in the Legislative Assembly urging the 
Government to enact a Ian prohibiting 
the nholesale trifHc in minor girls for 
immoral purposes has been earned Soch 
a law would be of considerable help to 
workers for social purity 

Indian nomen ha\e some power in 
their families But social problems mil 

achieved until they become socnilv and 
politically powerful and active the solu 
tion no doubt depends ultiraatelv on a 
change in men's hearts m their attitude 
towards women *ind in their convictions 
as to the place and function of woman IQ 
society And this change for the better 
can be hastened if women come to bare 
power and influence in public aflairs 
Village Brabmtn s Hereto 
Solf'SacTifice 

T« 2 pnr April 1 

Oa the 'til instant *1 Itrahmia of ChhiU 
tioadha was escorting some fifteen Hindu 
ladies to the Tanpiirgunt on the occasion ol 
the Istimi Onan ( bath ) in the Braboiaputm 
when some buffaloes ruslied at the party The 
lollies were greatly fngUteaed and tr cd to 
nio ana) when the gallant Oral mm turnet 
round and faced the baffiloe' with the lathi 
he had in h e hand The man was gored to 
death but the ladies were saved 

The name of tins true hero should Im. 
ascertained and the story of his beroh. 
self sacrifice bung up iii the nallsofour 
educational institutions If it be possible 
to add a portrait it should b done Has 
he 'eft bebinil anv helpless relatives and 
dependants’ 

Health ot Students iq Bengal 

\\ ArrevL 

A Keport on the Stu lent Welfare ^ heme 
Health Lxamiaation section under tbe Univrr 
sity of Calcutta has j ist been published Tbe 
conclusion drawn in the Keport that two out of 
every three stulents in Uen,,al require some 
soft of med e.al treatment ni iSt nwaLen this 


p^vince to Q sense of the danger that 
jijrcatens its youth As our funds are made 
^”nte, and as free dental and eje elm cs are 
jjj view I beg to approach tie public on 
l^half of the tstudent Welfare Lommittic with 
^is appeal for any kind of help th^t may be 
j^ndereii Messrs Butto Knstu P vviS fv Co 
been kmd enoUah to supply spectacles 
^ cost price and have made a donation of 
oll( to serve as a nucleus for our lund 
wc earnestly hope tint others will also 
^sist this laudable endeavour to promote 
health of the students in this province 
tU contributions will be gratefully ac 
• ijOwIcdgcd Cheques, should be crossed and 
jjjide payable to the undersigned 
'Pspecting yoiiT valued co operation sym 
and aid 

P O Bo>c D sc \i D 

Joint Hony Sec> 

Student Welfare Committee 
i i xersitj ofLalcatti 
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We havealreadj drawn attention to the 
work of tbe btucleuts Welfire Com 
gjittee aod tbmk that there ought to be 
adequate response to the appeal 
pj-ioted above 

“The Moderates have Failed.’ 
Professor Horne of Patna has been sent 
(.4' tbe Oovernofeiit of India to do publi 
ij(ty work ID AmsTica Indians mnst tmd 
jpc monev to be paid to him though they 
neither know what exactly and m 
^^tail be bas been doing nor control his 
jj^tivities A letter written bv him to 
j-fie Times of London however allows 
to have some tJe i of his political 
^,/lioions Ue holds that if democratic 
Institutions prove to b* unworkable in 
Ijidia — and he appears to be inclined to 
li^id that thev have m fact proved un 
^^orkable there are only two possible 
ays of governing India Ooe is British 
jjptocracv or what is euphemistically 
l^^owa as strong government and the 
^fher is to divide ladi i int i n number of 
.yjiUve btates I or tlie former he frankly 
^oguises the lim~ia past bo in i u opi 
the latter holds the fa“lil 
lie finds full justification for the reprc» 
^^ 4 * polity of the Government in the 
failure of the Moderates 


they fa led It is not th.. Gnveru lent 
, ^ failed as many of the \lo lerates 
\ have U3 believe The action lateh 
pro«cnbc anti break up avowedly 


V taUn 
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ti'xWe mia TeTo\ut\on'\rj \ oluntcer orgamia 
lions IS but prompted by an instinct of self 
preservation on the part of the authorities 
responsible for niatntaming law and order m 
the country It is the Moderates who have 
faded That Ibelie\e to be the true inward 
ness of the present deplorable sitnation 
\nd if we seek for an evplanation of theif 
failure wc shall find it I believe m what I 
have tried to emphasize already— naraelv 
that the Molerates ha\c shut their eyes and 
arc stiW shutting the r eyes l » the tact that the 
a ms of the p irtv to which thev belong and the 
a ms ol Mr < andhi s part\ are altogether 
ill ompatiblc Bi t too mauj of the Moderates 
arc hop ng in their secret hearts that the 
re\olutionary motement will win for them 
fri«h oncessions 

rvidcntly he desires that the Moderates 
and the Non co operators should l>e sworn 
enemies and that thev should not co oper 
ate in doing anything which is good for 
India Itis such a man that tlie Indian 
tax paver must maintain 

He ^avs the aims of the Moderates and 
the aims of Mr Oandhi s party ore alto 
gether incompatible This is false It was 
Mr (jandhiwbo prevented the Congress 
at Ahmcdabad from declaring separation 
from the Dntish Empire and absolute in 
dependence ns the goal of the Congress 
In loun^ /nd/a he has stated that so fnr 
as his party is concerned bwarnj means 
Dominion status for India The Moderates 
also want a Dominion status for India 
Therefore, though the jii“/7iods of the 
two parties are uifTerent the goal is the 
same It is true that some Non cooper 
ators want absolute independence for 
V,aeTi aViat 'woti\d not maVe Vbe 
aims of the two parties altogether 
incompatible I or Dominion status 
or complete Home Kulc and absolute 
indepcn lence arc not contraries or op 
\osiics but connote only different degrees 
of freedom If tbc goat of the Moderates 
were the establishment of Untisb despo 
iisin or nutocr ic\ and the goal of the 
Non cooperntors were Dominion gotem 
raent or mdcpendcncc, then certainly the 
aims of the tv n parties would he ‘nlto 
gether incompatible 

II from the consideration of the mam 
object of the endeavours of the two 
jartves we descend to details wc find 
manv planlcs m their platforms identical 


Both w ant to encourage Sw adesUi home 
industries Both want to do away with 
the liquor traffic Both base the ameliora 
tion ot the condition of the “untouchables” 
and the depressed classes as their declared 
object Both want woman franchise 
there are genuine patriots among persons 
belonging to both parties It would be 
the height of foolishness for any Indian 
belonging to either party to consider 
Europeans hi e this Mr Horne to be 
greater friends of India than sincere and 
honest men belonging to the other party 

Nairobi Isolated 

London April 23 (13pm.) 
The Times correspondent at Nairobi cables 
that the whole of Kenya Province lias been 
cut off from Nairobi as the rc<uU of a remark 
able siibsulence ol the papyrus swamp on the 
ThilaFailwnj This swamp which is several 
miles lo length and half a mile wide suddenly 
broke «p and carried away the main road 
bridges and damaged the railvvav bridge 
The subsidence is believed to be the resnlt of 
recent earthquakes in the \icmtty Water iS 
pouring out from subterranean caverns into the 
swamp which is now a rushing sixty foot 
river while a new valley has been created—" 
( Coprnglit Times e/cenf service to TliC 
rng/»s/iman ) 

Let us wait and see how this hint 
given by Nature is interpreted by the 
white settlers of East Africa They are 
for racial segregation Will they segregate 
themselves m Nairobi, leaving the whole 
of Kenya province to the non whites ’ 

I ondon April 2t 

In accordance with the decision of the Irish 
I abour Party a general strike took plac<^ 
throughout Ireland except UUter to day as O 
protest against militarism Bu«ineva w a4 
■Hspended in -U counties an 1 the 1 ree State # 
isolation from Pngland was complete— 7?eii/cr 
Ci-T on- mou oiTviPF World 

\esterday was silent nod village-hke iri 
consequence of the general strike which wa^ 
earned out nccordinc to n pre-arranged 
programme The Free State was cut o<r from 
the outside world and experienced n complete 
cessation of normal activities locludiag trams 
trams steamers telegraphs and telephones 
whilst shops hotels theatres and cinema^ 
were closed Nevertheless beyond the postinj: 
of a bogus notice announcing establishment 
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ot an Insh \^ork<rs Republic the dar 
passed off quietly \o disturbances of any 
description are reported The general stoppage 
may possibly be continued —Reuter 

Hartal or general stnke is a more eivi 
lired method than the murderous rtarfare 
now going on in Ireland Mr t * \ alern 
and his party know their business better 
than onrselres But it seems to us that in 
point of numbers nnd equipment the 
two parties are not eyenl} matched 
Could not the lo\ers of absolute inde 
pendenee among the Irish dense a better 
means of attaining their object than 
bloodshed ’ 

Lala Murlidhar of Ambala 
Lala Murhdliar of Ambala, one of the 
* grand old men of the Congress as it 
Mas is no more 1 hough he in hts bumi 
litj used humorously to call himself the 
jester of the Congress his inflaeace was 
great and commensurate nith bis geouioe 
patriotism His attractive personality 
Will never fade from the memory of old 
Congressmen 

Prohibition in America 

On January IG the second anniversary 
of the going into effect of the eighteenth 
Amendment to the American Coustitntion 
prohibiting the liquor trafSc, I’rohibitioo 
Commissioner J oval A Haynes issued 
from Washington a summary of the 
operations of the Federal liquor suppres 
Sion service From tbis statement, the 
foIlouiQg facts are taken 

Arrests fordrunkenness throughout the 
Lnited States have decreased GO per cent 
This IS significant m view of the fact that 
such arrests m huropean countries 
have enormously increased dunng the 
same period 

The importations of liquor last year 
amounted to about one half of one per 
cent of the total consumption of liquor the 
year before prohihitiou went into effect. 

Thirty seven of the leading insurance 
companies doing 80 per cent of the lo 
surance business of the country report 
that the year 1921 was the healthiest in 
the history of the country The Sgures 
for the first ten mouths show a lowenng 
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of the death rate among policy holders 
frtfm II 8 in 1920 to 8 2i in 19J1 

Commissioner Haynes concludes his 
statement with the following obscr 
votion 

FroRi various sources it is estimated (here 
tx^rc 20 000 000 drinkers in the Uuited States 
t^fare the country went dry Of this numb-r 
th^rc are 1 >00 000 n ho drink occasionally now, 
(xod another nnlliouofold dnnkers who imbibe 
wpenever they can get it If there were 20 
oof* 000 dnokers when liquor was accessible — 
and It IS doubtful and it there are 2^00 000 
(Iriubers now more doubtful then 17 '>00 
OftO former drinkers have quit— a wonderful 
record Only 1" per cent of former drinkers are 
drittkiog non and these are dnnktng but S 
percent of tbe quantity of liquor that was 
CQOsnmcd while the entire dnnk hiU. 
of tbe nation has decreased 2 000 000 000 
dollars a rear 

What Mr Wmston Churchill 
Preaches 

lo the course of his speech at the 
Citst African dinner on the 27tb January 
last Mr W inston ChurchiU said — 

The 1 reneb administrators of tbe satire 
populations took tbe greatest care to mingle 
with tbe satires and understand intimately 
thorfeebsgs is a manstr to which the more 
atool aod iitand off Untish official was not 
accustomed Ue ought to ask ourselves whether 
good manners may not help as much as fine 
ifaeoriesand whether tbe careful understanding 
of tbe T ews of the native populations may not 
be just as helpful in the maintenance of good 
relations as the promulgation of tbe most 
ntagoifivent democratic principles There could 
ncitbe 1 worse way of deal ng with native 
populations than combining haughty manners 
with attempts to apply the principles of western 
democracy 

Good mannerB are undoubtedly help 
ful but xvhat 13 most necessary and help 
fui IS justice 

The Evils of Bureaucracy 

That Profe«sor Petrie can be just when 
n<j racial bias stands lu the way is proved 
by the following passage quoted by our 
Itpmbay contemporary from the same 
;V0cricao review — 

The growth of bureaucracy m quantity and 
dominance has laid a heavy burden upon us 
■nw temperament needed and cultivated m a 
pgblc off ce i* directly aneconom c it favours 
routiae rather than m tiative it dreads 
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responsibility, it sccl»s the hA.ofcnsc instenil 
of improvement it shelters oppresbion under 
ofiicnl proccilnrc it becoiius 'i totispincv 
"gainst the public 

Ihe Reforwer comments ns follows on 
the above passnjjC — 

If a native bitrtaiteracv is all this what 
should be said of an alien biircancrncv ’ The 
very fact ol tl c excellence and ellicicncy of the 
\nglo Indian biireaucracv toupled with the 
bad \\ ardness of India after a hundred and 
lifty years of It in nil nation InuUling activities 
IS the most conclusive proof that no nation 
can ever thrive under foreign rule 

As Professor Petrie a observations are 
based on what he 1 nows of Ilntish hurt ait 
crats m Great Uritain which is a more 
dcmocratu tountrv thanindii his views 
oiij'ht to serve ns a reminder to ns that 
what we require is red self rule by the 
people not a substitution of \n^lo Indian 
burcam.rats by Indnu burc lucrnts— no 
matter whether they arc styled Ministers 
or Executive Councillors And for real 
self rule by the people it is neccssarv that 
the people should all have gcucral and 
political education 

Mr Srmmsa Sastri on India’s 
Great Men 

In the course of a speech delivered m 
Delhi the lU lion bnnirasa basin said — 
It IS quite true that I have seen maov 
eminent men and manv great things have 
heard many great speeches anl have taken 
part in many great and momentous proceed 
logs (Hear hear) anl I have come back 
after all ray wide experience with tins con 
viclion— that India can produce at any given 
moment sons and daughters qnttc worthy of 
serving her in the diQicult and troubled times 
ahead of us all ( Applause ) If our great men 
do not happen to possess names that are on 
the I ps of huniamtv it tley do not happen 
to fig ire on n stage wuU histone traditions 
it IS only through hel of opportunity and 
not through initial lacl ol endowment or 
mtrms c virtue of character I take leave to 
think that if only Ind a came into her own 
jt would be found that she always had sons and 
daughters who could I eep her m the position 
which she had attained 

It would be mteresting to know 
whether in Mr Sastri s opinion India 
could produce at any given moment 
sons and daughters who could wm m 
dependence for her and also preserve it 


\\c «sn> tins I ccnusc the drift of Mr 
Sastri s oijscrvutions appears to us to 
lie til It India’s great sons and daughters 
nre the equals of ilic great men and 
women ol other lands, 4ind because it 
19 gencrallv thought in tin, sphere of 
politics they »irc among the greatest 
who can prexerve the independence of 
tlitir conntrv, or. when it is lost, 
cm rcgiiii It br> if India’s great sons 
and daughters irc to he considered the 
equals ol tilt great ones of other lands, 
they must be c ipjble of the most dllTi 
cult of pohtieiil lehievcmcnts !t may 
be ill it in Mr S istri s opinion the 
III iinienunet of the ‘British coimec 
tion is a worthier and birder task 
tlinii the attunment ami m untcnancc 
of mdcpcndcnce but we were speaking 
of the uonseiistis of world opinion past 
and present not of what mav be the 
opinion of Mr bastri 


The Continuanco of Roprossion 

Civil disobedience has ceased to be 
practised for some time in both the 
defensive and aggressive forms But 
the worl of repression goes on in full 
force from the 1‘anjab to Burma and 
from the Himalayan heights to Cape 
Comorin, men— and women too — are being 
convicteil and sent to jai! for what they 
said mid did some time ago Sp-akmg 
geneialU they are being pun shed not for 
ordiiiurv crimes vv Inch ttv hrcxcliesof the 
moral law but for tl eir opinions, which 
are contrary to those held bv the men in 
power We do not I now that the men 
in power have ever had the better of 
the argument with imp itient idealists 
so we arc not convineed that ileahsm 
can b- crus lecl by mere repression It 
will be said that it is not ide ilisin that 
is being punished, or that at the best 
it IS idealism of the wrong sort But 
that IS the very thing that has to be 
proved It IS b'-gemg the question 
Granting however that the prisoners 
are all wrong is it not incumbent on 
statesmen to enquire into the origin of 

such wrong headedness and applv the 
remedy ’ Porce is no remedv 
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The Prosidency Jail Outbreak 
The immediate cause of the oatbre'iL 
mutiny and mcendiansm in the Presi 
deucy Jail 5t \lipur may or may not 
have been slight , but it cannot be 
easily belicTcJ that there were not senous 
cnmulatne causes at the bottom Com 
missions or Committees o{ enquiry np 
pointed by ofhciala are genenlly expen 
sive Vibiten ashing aJairs We do not 
therefore want them And as the pri 
soners including thos* that v,cre woonded 
bat not killed and the warders and 
other jail officials cannot be got to gire 
CTidencc before any non official enquiry 
committee that also is ont of the 
question bo the pnbh- mnst be content 
to remain in iguorance of the exact 
cause or ciuses of the outbreak Ru 
mour, will be busy for some time until 
the nest sensational affair comes to 
occupy public attention 

The Faojab Mail Disaster 
Whoever may have been responsible 
for the Punjab Mail disaster nere guilty 
of a most diabolical enme Uut to tbe 
absence of clear proof we should net 
hold the strikers m general or any 
group of them responsible for it If a 
non official enquiry were held ou the spot 
immediately after the wrecking of tbe 
train there would bare been a remote 
chance of knowing more of the affair than 
has been elicited and made known by tbe 
official enquiry 

Pandita Rama Bai 
Pandita Kama Bai whose death was 
anuonneed some weeks ago made a 
name for herself as a Sanskrit scholar 
when she was yet in her teens The 
Pundits of Calcutta were so impressed 
With her learning during her visit to this 
city when she was a mere girl that 
they conferred on her the honorific title 
of Saraswati which is a name of tbe 
Hindu goddess of learnirig I be story 
of her subsequent conversion to Lfars 
tianity is well known She was n great 
organiser the tune of her death she 
was mamtatnmg and giving general and 
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tcUgious education to IGOO orphans and 
nidons at Mukti near kedgaon 

Non CO operation and Legislative 
Councils 

It fans been re ently discussed whether 
Von cooperators can or ought to enter the 
Indian Legislative Assembly the Council 
of State Of the Proiiocal Councils 
As DO \oa cooperator has yet thought it 
necessary or found it practicable to cut 
off all direct and indirect counection with 
the Gorernraent as Non-cooperators pay 
taxes use the Government Iclegraph and 
Post Offices the state railn ays and some- 
times the I egistration Offices and as even 
at the time when they were sent to jail 
forciril disobedicoce some leading Von 
cooperators were members of muntcipali 
tes wbu-h arc corporations created by 
tbe Government we think it is ollowable 
for the CoQgress if it thinks it expedient 
to do so to resolre at some future ordt 
nary or special sitting that the legislative 
bodies too may be oti ised for the further- 
ance of Its objects But BO long as the 
Congress has not passed any such resolu 
tion It IS necessary for the unity of action 
ofthe party that its members should re 
(ram from seeking election to the couocils 
In Mobarasbtra and some other parts of 
the country there has been all along a 
body of opinion in favour of entering the 
councils and there following the late Lok 
manva lilaks policy of responsive co 
operation wli ch means that we are to 
cooperate with the Government when it 
shows a disposiiion to cooperate with us 
in ptermoWig rc«m*ity s wiMaTt Wt 
that we are to oppose and obstruct it 
when It intends to do something which 
goes against the interest of the country 
Ihis is no doubt very much like the 
policy of honest and patriotic Moderates 
Itut that IS not a reason for rejecting 
the pol cv whatever other reasons there 
may he for such rejection 

Not being connected with the Congress 
organisation we led some hesitation in 
writing on the subject At the same time 
that IS also a reason why we may write 
ffeely on it for our opinion does not bind 
or embarrass anybody 
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We know tkat from the point of Mcwof 
those who hWc \lr Onndhi arc i.on\inced 
that the present government is ‘ satamc”, 
there would be a justification for complete 
severance of connection witlnt direct and 
indirect, whatever the consequences We 
know that such complete severance is 
the only logical course of conduct 
consistent with such a conviction We 
know, too, that if all or even a majority 
of Indians were to follow that course, the 
representatives of the British people 
would feel the need of conferring with the 
leaders ol India to negoti ite a treatv with 
them But so long as there is not such 
complete severance, it is permissible for 
the Congress to fis the hm ts of compro 
mi'C It IS onl), however the Congress 
whiv-h can or ought to do it Of course 
as Mr Gandhi is the leader of the move 
ment he ought to be consulted before any 
new departure is decided upou 

It is no longer necessary to dwell on 
the value or the worthlessness of the 
reformed and reconstituted councils 
The Moderates who are accustomed to 
think for themselves have found it out by 
experience 

Whatever value the councils may or 
may not possess having entered them it 
would not be right for anvbody to obstruct 
all measures of Government, good and bad, 
there It would be wrong iq policy as well 
as m principle If the ofBcials really want 
to do some good to the country in any 
way, what justification can there be for 
obstructing them’ There may be two 
reasous for such obstruction One may 
pursue such an obstructive course if one 
believes that it can never be the real otgect 
of the Government to do any good to the 
country, and that therefore whenever it 
professes to be impel“d by a desire to do 
good, it IS only to keep people under the 
delusion that Its sole or main object is al 
truistic, whereas its mam object is selfish 
and hence wicl ed But those who hold such 
a view of the real character of the Govern 
ment ought to keep aloof from it entirely, 
if not seek to paralyse it by all righteous 
and non violent means For those, how 
ever, who believe that Govemmeiit. docs 
occasionally do good to the country with 
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ont any selfish object in view, it cannot 
be right to obstruct oHictal good en 
dcavours And whatever a nno's convic* 
tions may be regarding the real aims and 
character of the Government, it would be 
bad either in policy or m principle or mbotU 
to obstruct Its really or, as some believe, 
apparently good endeavours Let us take 
a saiaB concrete instance Suppose, then? 
IS great scarcity of water m a place 
Whether that scarcity is to be removed by 
digging a well or cycavating a tank of 
bringing water along pipes from a distant 
river, way well be discussed But the 
snpply of water cannot be opposed It 
would be mliuman to do bo, unless one 
can meet the need efiectually by non 
official means It would also be bad 
police , for unless one could do wbat 
Government wanted to do one would 
nghtlv lose the support and sympathy of 
the country lor following a merely ob* 
structne policy We do not tbmk there 
are any non olticials m the country yet, 
whb can individually or collectively 
command sufficient resonrees and an ade 
quate organisation for meeting all the 
great and small needs oS the country 
which, DO mater with what object, the 
Government meet Indiscriminate obstruc* 
tion in the Councilswill not, therefore, do 
Even from the point of view of mere party 
tnuQjph, we do not think there would be 
much chance of success for such a policy , 
for Government can get the law relating 
to the Councils changed If we are not 
mistaken, the Irish members of the British 
Paihament did not really succeed in ad 
vaociog the cause of Ireland to any coU* 
siderable extent by merely obstructive 
methods 

There may be a fear in the minds of 
some Non co operators that if they 
entered the Councils and co operated 
with the Government m its really or 
seemingly good endeavours, that would 
be helping to create an impression on the 
public mind that the Government was not 
absolutely ‘ satanic”, but partly good 
also , and that such an impression would 
weaken to some extent the patriotic 
desire for siiaraj in lieu of the existing 
ot/ier-raj 
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bave no such fears We do not 
belteTC that any foreign government, 
however good, can be a substitute for 
self goverameot For our conviction is, 
that, with the best luteotion m the world, 
a foreign governtnent cannot be thorongh 
ly good so far as the highest objett of 
government is concerned, unless it makes 
It its sincere aim to abdicate comphtel} 
in favour ofthe children of the soil at 
the earliest moment possible by training 
them m self-goveoment. That has cot 
yet been the aim of the Bntish Govern 
ment m India But we have not yet 
said what in our opinion is the highest 
object of governments The highest 
object 13 to give all possible opportunities 
to the citizens for fall growth m mind 
and soul and body and to remove all 
obstacles in the way of such develop 
tnent bvidently such growth includes 
growth lo political capacity Obviously, 
then, if the Government were foreign it 
could prove its claim to be good only by 
completely handmg over all govecumeutal 
fnoctions to the subject people at some 
stage of their political growth and 
obviously, too, such a foreign govern 
ment should aim at and prepare for 
such complete abdication of power after 
the period of training neerssary for the 
purpose This period canuot be longer 
than the life time of a generatiou 

Our conviction then being that the 
foreignness of a Governtnent detracts 
from its goodness— for the essence of a 
good government is that it should be 
se/f government, \ie firmly believe that 
whatever the merits of the British Govern 
ment in India may m future be we shall 
always rightly and naturally long to be 
perfectly selfruhng It is not necessary 
that the Bntish Government should really 
be a ‘ Satanic government or be believed 
ta be such in order that we may long for 
perfect freedom Whether it be augelic 
or satanic u e shall continue to long for 
freedom and independence Longing for 
improvement and greater freedom do not 
necessanlv cease after the attainment 
of indepeudence The Bntish people are 
independent but they do not think that 
thev are sufBcientIv free yet or that their 


government is all that it ought to be In 
The New iWnjonfy ( March 11, 1922 ), a 
paper published in the greatest republic m 
the world we find the followiog •— 
MACHINE GUNS USED TO CRUSH B ORkERS 
Open shop Issue Results in Reign of 
Terror m Newport 
Kustcckv 

We may die but never surrender' This 
K the courageous motto of the 2 QQO nnion 
steel strikers of the Andrews Steel Company 
and the Newport Rolling Mill Company of 
Newport Kentucky who have been on strike 
since July of last year 

Newport, since last December his been 
rnled by the infantry cavalry and tank corps 
of the Kentucky National Gnard Homes of 
the workmen have been nddlei with bullets 
The laves of women and children have been 
endangered A reign of terror has been in 
stitnted through the influence oi the mill 
owners 

Obviously, then thcfc is room for 
improvemeut in the government of the 
UoUed States of America 
Ofid Way to Utihso tbo Councils 

One nay to util se our legislative bodies 
IS for their members to stretch the rights and 
poivers conferred on them to their farthest 
possible limits For such utilisation ue 
want a majontj of very courageous very 
resourceful, very buoyant and very well 
informed and intelligent and absolutely in 
domitable members Until the experiment 
has been made by such members it cannot 
be said deUnxtely nhat may or may not be 
done by means of the councils 

A Queer Coatroyersial Method 

After quoting the opinions of some eminent 
Jore’j^j) scienusts on the vaJun Six iJegb 
nad Saha s researches and mentioning his 
connection nith the Calcutta University 
College of Science as a research scholar, 
lecturer and professor The Calcutta Reviea: 
writes — 

fey veal eonclusuju accotd ng to somecutluted 
persons is that the work of the V ce-Lhancellor should 
be bd itfed the work of the scholars n the Un vers ty 
should be hartipwed and the Unversly Post Gtadu 
ate teachers should be d spersed alt over the country 

We are curious to know the names of the 
cultured persons whose logic la even by nay 
of joke of this strange description M ill onr 
contemporarv name at least one such cui 
tufed person' and quote the exact word:- Used 
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forty-eight iniles belueen Jamrud and LundiKhana 
are \ividiy described, but the apotagist oinits to 
explain v.hy \\'c as the defenders should go out of 
our wa^ to grapple with these nb>tacles instead 
of leaving the invader to overcome them as bc>l 
he may. During the Great War, the troops on 
both sides expended endless labour on digging 
trenches, fencing them in with barbed wire, sowing 
the approaches to them with mm s. and protecting 
them in every conceivable wi>. Having consttucled 
these elaborate defences, the troops took shelter 
behind them, the defences o! course b“ing de- 
signed solely with a view to hindering the enemy's 
advance On the North west Frontier, where Nature 
has saved our engineers the trouble of erecting 
artificial defences, for some inexplicable reason all 
ftiis IS reversed ' India is protected by a river, a 
desert, and a range of mounlams inhabited by 
fierce and jealous tribes who ally themselve> w th 
none, and who resent invasion of their territories 
from whatever quarter Yet, according to the Simla 
school Focb and Hindenburg, Haig, Allenby, and 
Lundendorfl, did not know their business The 
Correct strategy in short, is to place your troops 
n front of sul the obstacles, thus not only sparing 
the enemy the trouble of surmounting them, but 
^tepsTing Toad> and taiKays for them to avail 
themselves of m invading your country as soon as 
fhey have overcome any initial oppostion 
'Napoleon used to tell his generals never to fight 
hith ther backs to a river, Indian military genius 
has reversed the axiom, and enjoins its army to 
fight with Its back to a river, a desert, and an 
impenetrable range of mountains No doubt this 
IS an age of discovery, and we should be the 
last to afhrm that the possibilties of military 
science have been exhausted but until some 
reasoned justification is fotthcommg of a strategy 
which sets at naught all hitherto approved military 
practice, to say nothing of the d cUtes of common- 
sense, «e may be pardoned for distrusting it 
The Statesman asks — 

Is this the time when India is barely able to 
pay for her own (.ss-ntMl service^, ta squindvrhcr 
Tcvenuei on wiid-esc s..nen v m t le wild ries<e>uf 
Central AsiiT Ind an •mmeyv shoull b sieot 
tn Ind a, nnd not u-i pr^-poiC'-roai adveatuces id 
Outlying and semi-barbarouv counlties 

Dacoitios in Bsagil 
Recently in Bengal sixty dacoities were 
^epoited Nvithin a pert )d of ten diy*' Ihss 
IS not the GfNt time in recent years and 
tjionths that such a record has been achieved 
js this a proof of the admmi>tritive 
efliciency which, in the opinion of Lord 
Lytton, Indian Independentists want to sub- 
ordinate to considerations of race ? 

Enhanced Railway Freight on 
Goods 

Regarding the enhanced «cile of freight 
on goods which came into force teceally, 
TAe .ieetia/r/ writes — 


The ootireable paint abaut this enhancement 
IS that ttie railway rates policy is so {tamed as to 
militate against India's industrial and economic 
developments The drect and immediite result of 
this policy IS to increase the cost of the necessaries of 
life all over the country For instance, the railway 
freight on ghee ( at railway risk ) has been enhanced 
by a hundred per cent, and the price of ghee, 
wWh Is a dauy household necessity in all but 
the poorest families, is bound to go up substantially 
Ocher anomalies of a significant nature are also to 
be found Country-made cotton yarn is to be charged 
the same freght as foreign piece goods, so that if 
a man wishes CO send a miund of mill-made cotton 
yarn from one railway station in India to another 
his charges will be the same as that of a man 
who despatches a rnaimd of finished piece goods the 
same d stance, altliough the price of the first article is 
decidedly cheaper than that of the second Refined 
sugar which IS imported from abroad has been placed 
in the same category as country-made yogree (gur), 
thus equating the railway freight of two aiticles which 
d Her Widely in point of price In these two items the 
raw material and the finished product are charged the 
same freight, contrary to all sound policy bat it must 
not be supposed that the same principle is adhered to 
all along tne taiifl line Flout and wheat ate plac^ 
under separate categories the eost on the railway 
transport of wheat being much less this is presumably 
because wheat is reou red lor export and flour for 
internvl consumption for it is an undeniable fact that 
the whole railway pol cy is d rected towards the 
development o( foreign and the handicapping of 
internal trade It is to the interest of India that, 
when export >s ail necessMy, it should be of fin shed 
articles rather than of raw materials but the railway 
joolicy of charging flour and oil higher than wheat and 
oil seeds operates against the milling of wheat and 
the pressing of oil seeds into flour and oil respectively 
at the producing centiea Wh te in the case of yarn 
and piece goods and in the ease of sugar and gvr the 
same rates have been fixed for the raw niaterial and 
the finished product, in the case of vvheit and flour 
ads nvtioi I, cur oj Iv fell t > be n-ce,siry Fvery- 
thinj t Ml i» n3t 1 I tne interest >f th- n irmsl develop 
nieni of India 1 tr d seenls sdTiirabty to Suit railway 
pol cy as re„aids g >j J s tarifls 

Referring to^tlie avowed tnlenljon of the 
Grtvernmeni to cheapen fares as the railways 
become oMer, whii.h his not been given 
eliect to, the writer observe.-- — 

Nut IS there i y the faintest J Uehhood of rail- 
way expense, gr-wi-ig le.s. so I mg as the $ -lanes 
of the uffierrs and the upper subirdnate staff are 
fixed ace rdmg to European stand irds, so Jong as 
the capiat miney t> nueJ m baglind at high 
rates of interevt, «o loog as 1 >s»es cootioue to 
accrue as the result of a prep>>terou» exchsnge 
ant currency sy>tv n and so long as railway 
matecia’s h-\c to heptreh-sed at fancy prices 
fr m the Brni h manufacturer wh > has oe-n put 
int* t c h p(.y poston of a fictitious monoji-lisr, 
(e-f* the c>- tent evnj nee of bir Wilhim M-ver 
b fiMe the R -ilway Lomm t'es J Ail p'otest aga n.t 
the liRh sc lie of pisscn^er f.te# in India is 
sou_-ht IJ be sil nc-xJ bj the s kxious pi a that 
■n htxopcQo KHmtties the rales Icvtud are still h^ht* 
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But the Railway Board itself has, in one of its 
publications issued four >-eats back, given cNpressioo 
to the following conclusive opinion — 

•• the great majority of the population can 
afford to pay m raihvty fares m England or in 
America higher than what the same class can pay 
in India , and a comparison was made m 1903 
showing that wh 5e for one days wages an wnslwlltd 
labourer could travel sixty miles m America the 
same class of inhabitant m India could not travel 
for more than fourteen miles on one day s wages ' 

Hampering Supply— A Right. 

The Times of London thundered against 
the Legislative Assembl}, because tt did not 
vote all the supplies budgeted for, refusing to 
increase taxation in some directions But 
The Naiien and the Athenaeum takes the 
correct view. It says 

The Legislative Assembly having failed in its 
protest against the cost of an army which accounts 
tor halt the expenditure, has taken the Constitutional 
Course of hampering supply There is a big deficit 
to be met and the Government proposed two taxes 
(among others] especially unpopular on their merits, 
to say nothing of the purpose for which they are in- 
tends— the doubling of the salt tax and the increase 
of the Excise duty on cotton goods which balances the 
import duty on Lancashire goods These the Assem 
bly has rejected in order to force the Government into 
economy That is its good right and it will be a 
grave and dangerous step if the Government resorts 
to Its reserved powers 

India’s Secretary and Under- 
seorotary of State 

The Nation and the Athenaeum is dis 
satisfied withtheselection of the new Secretary 
and Dndcr-secretary of State for India U 
considers it a bad omen that such mediocrities 
should have been chosen In its opinion, 

The disorganiration of the Government is seen in 
nothing more clearly than in the Indian appointments 
That men of the first tank shou!d*Save refused them 
before the acceptances were announced makes things 
still w-orse It is hard to see what useful quihty Lord 
Peel brines to his- task Or if tact, sympathy, an 

open niind and a fine temper are thought to be de 
s rabfe qualities m an Indian Secretary, it is hard to 
see why the choice should have (alien on Lord Peel 
Intellectually he cannot compare with Mr Montagu 
as a statesman he is woefully below India's need And 
Lord WifttettOTvl He vs sad to have grown up a 
1 ttle, and meced, there was room for some sen^ctiltute 
Uut could Abina, Phatpvr and all the rivers of 
Damascus wash the schoolboyishness out of I ord 
Vv vnVetton 

If an Indian were to say that better and 
abler men than Lord Peel and Ixinl Winter* 
ton could be found among Indians, perbins 
lord Lvtton would think that that was*a 
wrong opinion doc to the disposition of 


Indians to subordinate considerations of effi" 
ciency to considerations of race 

Two Congress Working Committee 
Resolutions. 

We consider the following two resolutions 
passed by tbe Working Committee of the In- 
dian National Congress last month in Cal- 
cutta, very important, particularly the first — 
The Working Committee is of opinion that in 
order to make the Congress organisation more 
democratic and representative special efforts should 
be made by Congress workers to enrol a larg® 
number of members from the depressed and 
working classes on ihc Congress register 

Resolved that no stores or depots managed by 
any Congress organisation should deal with any but 
pure hand spun and handwoven khaddar and that 
no Congress funds should be expended on the 
manufacture of cloth m which any but pure Ihand- 
spUR yarn 1$ used 

Bengal Provincial Conference 
Resolutions 

At the last sessions of the Bengal Provin- 
cial Conference held at Chittagong, many 
important resolutions were passed, the most 
important being the following — 

(a) Th s Conference is of opinion that immediate 
and vigorous attempts should be made to remove lor 
all time from the Hindu community of Bengal the 
bar of unlouchability , (b) This Conference callr 
upon the people of Bengal as an earnest of their 
sincerity from now not to object to dtink water from 
the hands of any of the depressed classes (c) This 
Conference calls upon the classes to help the suppres- 
sed masses to immedately set about to improve 
their soaal, mental and moral condition 

We have good reason to believe that 
some delegates did not object to tins resolu- 
tion beUevmg that it wap the expression of a 
tn«e pvows wvsh towbvcb U was not necessar> 
to conform m practice and non-compliance 
with which nobody would notice But neither 
the all-seeing eve of God nor His humble 
creatures, the depressed classes and their 
friends can be deceived by such conduct 
We take it that hundreds of delegates 
seriously mem to act according to the reso- 
lution and many of them have been doing sO 
for a long time They should see that at futur’fi 
conferences and meetings of provincial con-' 
gross committees there should be some 
volunteers and menials drawn from the de- 
pressed classes to serve water There 
should some also be ' touchable ’ men to 
serve water to those who would not drink 
It, if served by depressed' classmen, for 
there should not be the least compuLion. 
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Unrestrained leadership or dictatorship 
has been abolished 

A resolution has been passed la}ing donn 
In detail «liat should be done to produce and 
supply khaddar or homespun and homevioten 
cloth to the people. 

Non^MoIeoce and the need of remaining 
firm ha^e been insisted upon Stress has been 
laid on the establishment and maintenance of 
Arbitration Courts and Puncha}ets, of asso- 
ciations of ladies throughout the country, and 
on the indispensability of amity among all 
communities, sects and classes. The follow- 
ing resolution supports non-violent picketing 

Without cherish ng any ill will against any race 
or nation and with a view solely to encourage 
home-made yarn and home-made cloth this Con 
ference is of opinion that non violent picketing 
of foreign cloth should be immediately organised 
by the District Confess Committees by men of 
proved character and ability 

The need of the establishment of Swaraj 
»a impressed on the people of Bengal by the 
folloiiing resolution 

(c) This Conference draws the attention of the 
people of Bengal to the>t helpless condition oruler 
the prevail ng system of Government as is amply 
illustrated by the following among other incidents 
and calls o^n them to make every effort to estab- 
lish Swaraj so that such things may be impossible 
la future. 

(i) The outrages on the Assam Coolies at 
midnight at Chandoui in the presence of responsible 
Government officials (3) The Gurkha outrage at 
Chiitagong on peaceful cUiaens at the Railway 
station , and oppression by Corkhas in vaiioos 

f laces of Sylhet (3! The shooting loc dents at 
lowrah, Nifphamari, Salanga Hat and Kanaighat 
on acmkss, defenceless and nonvioleat people, tel 
Disturbances at Enially and Mechuabazar ( $ ) 
Indisctimmate assaults on the peaceful public and 
on persons in custody and oppression on the public 
m varions places of Midnapore (6) Ind'scnmmate 
use of sticks and lathis on persons attending public 
meetings admittedly nonviolent m cluracter 
tj) \v hipping and other cruel and degrading 
treatment or political prisoners 
One of the resolutioos 

calls upon all poluical wotWus to tty to bivng 
about a feeling of genu ne cord ality and nnder 
standing amongst the d fferenC pol lical parlies and 
endeavour to work m un son whenever possible for the 
attainment of Swaraj this conference in that 
view calls upon people of all shades of pol t cal op man 
to join the Bengal Congress Organisation to work for 
the attainment of Swaraj 

Bailway Loans in England 
Mr. S C Ghose, the well known railway 
expert, objects lo India’s raising railway 
loans in England He writes m the Commtr- 
etat GattUe and InvtzUr's Gutde — 

We have seen that 10 the past the raising of money 


for Indian railwaj’s in England meant control on the 

E irt of the British financiers, merchants, and manu- 
irturers We have already referred to the evidence 
of Sr William Sleyer before the Railway Committee 
d sclosing the pressure that is brought to bear upon 
him to give preference to British goods m the matter 
of purcKases for railway materials for India, and, 
that snth 10 per cent or slightly more higher prices of 
England as compared with the continental quotations, 
the practice is to give preference to England 

The first point that arises is that if we should go 
outside of India for our loans is it right that ue 
should confine our borrowings to the London Money 
market alonet If we can get cheaper money else- 
where wiihout any control, should we not turn our 
attention lo such markets even outside England 1 The 
English loans wiU mean more and mote control. H 
the railways of India were really private enterprises, 
that IS, if ine British financers owned the railways, 
including the land they wece built upon, and the tax 

S ets had no financial responsibl ty, the tise m the 
way expenditure, due to the preferential prices lha' 
have to be paid to the British manufacturers, would 
not have mattered much But with the entire burden 
of radway finance on the shoulders of Indian tax payers. 
It IS very important that the matter should receive 
serious consderation from the Indian taxpayers 
point of view If we have to horrowa hundred crores 
in order to pay 10 per cent higher pr ces to the British 
suppl ers of our mdterials it means we borrow a nundred 
crores while ninety crores ivould do Then, if we have 
to buy foreign coal at exorb tant prices, if the 
saUttes go up <n otdet to mamtain European sian 
dardsofpay if the railway fares and rales go on 
increasing the railways would cease to confer on the 
people the foil benefit for wh eh they were meant ll 
was the avowed intention of the Uovernment when 
State railways were made for the country that cheap 
fares and rates would be given to us in order that the 
Irid an population could make the fullest use of the 
railways 

Under such circumstances, we should first consider 
if we cannot raise money (oT out railways here We 
have seen in the past that colossal sums were raised in 
the country on accouot of war and other loans If 
India was avked to subscribe lo the nonproductive 
loans, there is no reason why she should not be given 
the fun facility to subscribe to produaive bans, for 
railways and irrigation, whereby the inRuence and 
contrcd from outside would dimmish, and the profits 
from national debt of the country would be that of 
the Indian people If the same attractive measures 
weictaken to raise railway and itiigation loans in this 
country as were adopted for the war loans, we feel 
confident that we should find money in India. 

If we finance our concerns more and mote out of 
indgenous capital, we should decrease the exleroal 
debt of India to the foreigners On the other hand, 

J we go on incfeas ng our external debt, and more 
and tniwe foreign capital comes to India, the giving of 
further concessions towards self government by the 
British PC' pb in India would be delayed as, rightly 
oc wTongly, they would feat for the security of the* 
moesCnient in this country, by extended powers of 
self government to India 

Hartal Without Intimidation. 

E ven TAc Statesman has admitted that 
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the last hart'll in Calcutta on Jalianwilhh 
Bagh day was not duo to mtinnd'ition But 
preiious to that hartal \oluntecr orga 
nisationa \^ere outlawed and proscribed 
thousands of lolunteers* were thrown 
into jail and the wlole country was con* 
aulsed—all because Anglo Indians and 
come In i anc belieieJ or p ofessed to bcitexe 
tl at hartals could not ha\e been brougl t 
about with ut iniimiJation I 

Genoa Conforonce 

The Genoa Conference is meant to 
bring about ll e economic reconctruction of 
Europe But in that continent unfortunately 
Ruccia IS the biggest country It is a great 
market for manufactured goods And 
ordinarily U produces aast quantities of 
food grams too It also offers an ealensive 
field for the investment of capital for 
manufacturing commercial and banking 
enterprises But alas ' its government 
IS a Soviet government which the capita 
list governments of Europe consider un 
touchable Another unmrtunate (act is 
that Germany one of the greatest manu 
factoring countries in the world t$ also 
aitualed in Europe It has however lost 
caste by being defeated in war and by 
Its inability to pay the huge war indemnities 
imposed upon it But how could Europe 
be reconstructed leaving aside two such im 
portant countries? So the Big Powers 
agreed to remove the ban of untouchability 
from them and allowed them to come to 
Genoa Taking advantage of that fact the 
two pariah nations have come to an under 
standing bevvecn themselves Thereupon 
high caste Europe stood 1 orrified and was 
indignant— particularly France But .there 

IS no fighting with the inevitable So 
there was again a forced smile on the 
hps of the Allies Let us see how long it 
lasts — By the bye wl y do not those 

nations which insist on Germany and Russia 
paying their debts to them pay their own 
debts to America ? 

Malaria and Water Scarcity 
in Bengal 

We are glad to learn from two com 
raunications to the press that the minister 
in charge of Local Self government has 
been mak ng eRorts to combat malaria and 
to increase the supply of water tn rnral 
Bengal The eRorts will be judged by their 
results ■' 


Later Mughals 

We have just received the second volume 
of the late Mr W Irvines Latcf Moghah 
completing tins monumental work Hie 
editor Prof J \ Sarkar has added a long 
and fresh account of Nadir Shahs invasiori 
of India covering 73 printed p^ge^ 

A Complaint Against Calcutta 
“Nationalist" Dailies 
A correspondent writes to us cnticismg 
the bad get hp of two Calcutta 
Nationalist dailies He says that one 
of thc«e IS so badly printed that not 
a singl- issue of it is legible throughout 
whilst the other though not so illegl 
ble is Indly printed on very flimsy paper 
Being nwnre that our own Review 
IS not os well printed as it ought to 
be, we arc not in a position to judge 
others But, though luxurious get up 
may be beyond our reach all our 
dailies weeklies and monthlies ought 
undoubtedly to be clearly printed so that 
buyers may be able to read every line of 
them The writer s complaint is, therefore 
perfectly just 

But to be fair to Indian newspapers in 
general and Nationalist papers in parti 
cniar we must point out that their lU 
comes are not as large ns the incomes of 
Anglo Indian newspapers Newspapers 
have two mam sources of income ( 1 ) 
receipts from subscribers and cash pur 
chasers and ( 2 ) receipts from advertisers 
Some Indian newspapers have a satis 
factory circulation But as the industries 
nod commerce of India are for the most 
part in the hands of foreigners and as 
the'se foreign firms do not usually advertise 
in Indian newspapers— particularly m 
Nationalist journals few Indian Nationa 
list papers have any satisfactory income 
from advertisements For this reason 
Nationalist papers cannot perhaps be 
expected to be as well got up as Anglo 
Indian papers But whatever the income 
of a paper it ought either to be legibly 
printed or should cease to exist For (f 
cannot be read what is the good of 
publ sbiog it ’ If jt be only semi legible, 
what nght has it to injure the eyes and 
try the patience of its readers ^ 
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T hroughout tbe 17th and part or the 
18tb century, Indian industries were 
kept altre and de\cloped by three 
"amely,(a) the Emperor of Delhi 
'°)^ke nobility and (c) export traders 
These export traders were mostly 
l^oretgners , not only Furopean notions 
k * Portuguese Dutch, English and 
rrench took a leading part inonr sea borne 
commerce but Arabs Persians and men of 
Zanzibar were largely engaged to the 
bnsin ss Several Muhammadans of 
Inaia, espeaally in lower Sindb Gujrat 
^anaraand MaHhar as well as some at 
^asulipatam on the East Coast had ships 
®f their own which sailed to the Near Cast 
the Far Fast trading on their o«n 
account The Maratha king Shivaji had a 
Mercantile marine of his own though it 
very small in tonnage and value I 
^ not know of any other Hindn prince 
engaged m sea borne trade in that 
age 

It would be a mistake to suppose that 
Pmperor nnd the nobilitv had to do 
^‘th articles of luxurv or art products 
°My The bad state of transport in that 
^gc did not permit the export or inland 
^nsportoverlongdistances ofnny article 
heavv bulk and low price Onlr costlv 
Reticles of comparatively small bulk could 
^ profitably exported or moved wttbm 
he country very far from the place of 


their origin For the purpose of export 
Ahroadabad Sunt, Masulipatam and 
lo Bengal Hijh * Satgaon near Hughli, 
Snpur near D-icca an 1 Lhatgaon were 
terv advantageonsly sitnated because of 
their nearness to the sea and Patna also 
shared the advantage by reason of her 
pos tion on the greatest nver highway of 
India 

A certain amount of fabrics ofordmary 
use and food stuffs could, therefore, be 
profitably exported from some of onr 
ports to other Asiatic countnes and such 
articles were also consumed by the 
impenal household and the nobthty The 
Emperor had his palace work shops or State 
lactones which I have described elsewhere 
Bat It would be a mistake to suppose that 
be selfishly kept to himself the goods 
produced or the artistic skill developed m 
ins karkhaaahs For one thing the mam 
portion of the articles turned out in them 
was pcnodimlU presented to the nobles 
ns a matter of administrative practice, and 
the surplus not required hy the State after 
satisfviag the w ants of the impenal house- 
hold and official eri"enCTes — was sold to 
private persons Skilled artisans trained 
ia the imperial workshops especiallv 
apprentices on completing their technicM 

• H }1 wis ncluded n Mughil Or »sa as also was 
Med o pur wh le Rajinahil was aclud d in Qeni,al 
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edncation, found employment n,ith the 
nobles nnd Itajabs ns all of them \%erc not 
required by the Muj'lial (jo\erntnent Id 
this way their si ill w is tr uispUnted all 
over the countr} I he most notable 
instances of this dilTu-ion of talent and 
elevation of the cuUural level of the 
country by the a(.tion of the Court, is 
supplied by the Mujjhnl painters and 
musicians 

The nobles had to present the rarest 
product-^ both natural and m inufnclured, 
of their provinces to the Lmperor, the 
pnoces, and the ministers It was not 
only a tactical blunder but also a breach 
of the accepted rules of social etiquette to 
approach the great empty handed I he 
nobles, therefore employed the best local 
artisans to manufacture for them articles 


mart for sale Only a very small portion 

of the goods exported was manufactured 
in the Luropean Company’s kutln or 
factorv and w are house Tlic goods there 
manufactured were very costlv or specially 
designed articles and, therefore formed an 
exctptional class in our export list 

In the case of the major portion of our 
exports, the I uropenn Company's agents 
( gnat'i'^htas and peons ) regularly visited 
the workmen in their cottages to see that 
the </ada/i was being applied to the right 
use and that the things ordered by them 
were being manufictured so as to be de- 
livered m time for shipment abroad There 
was the constant risk that a rival com 
pany might seduce, or some high handed 
official might intimidate the workman to 
abandon the work for which he had re- 


worthy of presentation la time for their 
next visit to the Court Thus, though 
they maintained no knrkbaatih at their 
own expense m imituti vn of the sovereign, 
they caused stuffs to be m inufactured for 
them by advancing money and materials 
to the local craftsmen and deputing one of 
their servants to watch the labourers and 
get the work done In this consisted 
their encouragement of the arts and crafts 
within their jurisdiction 

The foreign traders however, were the 
chief cause of the expan-ion of our manu 
factures especially of articles of ordiunry 
use as distinct from superfine articles of 
luxury and rare art product^, thounh a 
certain quantity of the latter class of 
goods was also shipped abroad I hey 
followed the universal medireial system 
of giving dadan or adi ances to individual 
workmen and looking after them m their 
cottages and s curing delivery of the goods 
at the proper time just before the 
shipping se ison or favourable monsoons ) 
by means of an army of agents I hey 
also bought extensively at big marts 
through their Indi m brokers usually 
under the supervision of their Foropean 
factors The suppliers ft these marts w^re 
not big capitalist manufacturers hot a 
large number of individual producers and 
a few w indenng mid ilemen who had 
made tbeir purchases m the villages of 
the producers and brought them to the 


ceived the dadnn in favour of some other 
article, or deliver the finished article to 
this third p irty instead of the company 
that had ongimilty made the advance 
1 here was no legal means of punishing 
the»e breaches of contract, and the agree- 
ment with the producers could be enf »rced 
only by bribing the snbnhdar or fiiydar 
into putting pressure on the workmen to 
act honestly 

At Q isimbozar lo Bengal the Dutch, m 
the middle of ttie i7th century, employed 
seven to eight hundred silk vieavers, and 
the Unglish and the Preiich probably three 
or four hundred each but mostly la the 
cottages of these men ( Hernier, 439 ) 
lo spite of these disadvantages and 
risks however, our foreign trade was a 
bnsk one, except when a terrible famine, 
war or extensive and long continued civil 
disorder entirely deranged the economic 
life of the community bor example, the 
Maratha raids during the late 17th and 
early I8th centuries ruined the trade of 
Gujrat and K.anara 

The mam exp irts of the Mughal 
empire m the I7th century were (1) 
opium, (j) indigo (3) cotton yarn and 
fabric, and (4) silk stuffs Among the 
minor objects were (o) diamonds (6) 
pepper, (7) ginger, (8) ghee <9) sugar, 
(10) lac (ll) wrix and (12) saltpetre 
1 Opium was chiefly grown in Bihar, 
Malwa (where there was an immense local 
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codsamption of it and also by tbe neigh 
boaring Rajpntana), Berar and Khandesh 
It vras earned “to numberless places by 
sea,” as Bernier {p 440) noticed India’s 
customers were Pegu (i e , Lower Burma), 
Java and the Malay world and China on 
the one hand, and Persia and Arabia on 
the other The Khandesh opium was ex 
ported through Surat, and the Bihar 
opinm through Bengal 

2 Indigo was largely exported from 
Bengal, but we hare no information as 
to whether it was grown in Bihaf also 
A coarse cheap species of the dye was pro 
duced in the western border of khandesh 
but the best kind came from Biaoa and its 
neighbourhood, in the Agra province and 
the second best from sarkhej in Gujrat and 
Golkonda * Biana indigo sold 60 p c 
higher than the variety grown m other 
parts of ladia In addition to what was 
exported, there was a large internal con 
sumption of it, because indigo formed the 
baste material m washing and bleaching 
ordinary cotton cloths to a pure white 
colour Thus cotton cloths were seotfrom 
their places of origin to central spots for 
washing, such as ^gri, Ahmadabad Masu 
lipatam and certain places in Bengal 
probably Dacca and Qasimhasar 
(Tavernier, it 3 ) No indigo was locally 
grown in Masnlipatam and therefore the 
cotton manufacturers of the locality had 
to depend on Bengal exports of tbe dye 
Ahmadabad got its indigo from Khandesh 
and probably also from Bengil 

3 Cotton The raw wool was ex 
ported only to the Persian Gulf and 
Arabia It did not pay to export it to 
greater distances or to burope khan 
desh and Berar were then, as now the 
chief seats of this fibre and the cotton 
grown here most easily fonnd its wav to 
Ahmadabad and Surat for embarkation 
The extensive cotton spinning and weaving 
of Bengal and Masnlipatara seem to hare 
depended upon the local produce and not 
on imports from Berar br way of the 
^Nestem Coast 

• Rs 36 lo 40 per $ trench / vrtt (or maond 
ol 60 seers ) aga nst Rs 15 to »o per 34 Fr lirm (or 
maund o{ 4J seers ) fetched by Go rat nd ro 
(Tav 9) 


Cotton yarn The coarser counts were 
exported ( from Ahmadabad and Surat ) 
“ta large quantities” to Europe to be 
made into the wicks of candles and 
stockings and to mingle with the web of 
silkstuffs ( Tavernier ii 8 ) From St 
Thome in Madras vast quantities of red 
dyed cotton yarn were exported to Pegu, 
a Cmsar Fredni.k observed about 1575, 
the chief ment of the article being that 
' this colour will never waste but the 
more It is washed the redder it wiHshow ’ 
{Hoklayt v 402 ) 

Cotton fabnes fell into fite classes (a) 
white ordinary (6) coloured, both plain in 
texture (c) flowered, (cf) printed and (e) 
muslin 

Coarse white cotton cloths were ex 
ported from lower bmdh Bengal Orissa 
and other parts of the East Coast to many 
couatnes of bonthern Asia and, 10 small 
quantities to Japan and Europe 

Baftm or cotton cloths dyed red blue 
or black at Ahmadabad and Broach, 
were exoorted largely to Mozambique, 
Abyssmn the Philippine Islands Sumatra 
and tbe Far hist (T avernier 1 72 and 11 
27 ) I be bait is which were dyed it Agra 
were mostiv consumed inland at far off 
places within our country (Tav i and 
11 5 ) 

As for cotton cloth w orked in gold and 
silver Benares and Ahmadabad were the 
chief centres of their tnacnfactnre, and 
from these places they were exported to 
all parts of ind a and the world outside 
(Stona 11 83 and 1^5) Btdarm the early 
18tb century was faraons foe this mdus 
try {Chaliar Gulshan 946 ) At Agra it 
was fostered by riyal patronage 
{Kbala^'it ut tanarikb 25a, and Storia, 11 
424 ) 

\ery fine cotton fabrics both white and 
coloured were exported from Khandesh 
rm burnt and Ahmadabad (Storra 11 
42'* ) They nere also produced for 
foreign markets as well as home consnmp 
tioaatPattan and Ahmadabad (Ira u 
240) 

But the foremost place among cotton 
staffs exported from India was occnpied 
by raa^Iia or extremely fine white cloth, 
•ometirae's of n plain texture but most 
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often ^^orled with flowers of cotton, 
silver or golfl threifl Tins w -is the most 
famous speciaUt) of Indian commerce 
throughout the cudtsed world, and mar 
vellous stories are told the Lnropcan 
travellers about the evtreracdehcacy, thitt 
ness and transparency of the best muslins 
Their centres of production were Dacca 
(w4in , « 12-t) and Quasimbazar in Bengal, 
and in a lesser degree Agra turonj m 
Malwra, Broach, Daroda and Navsari in 
Gujrat 

Europe as well as the Ear last was 
our customer for this article 

Cbwts or hand painted or printed 
calico The most Itimous seat of this 


empire for n enring At Surat were maae 
carpets of silk or of silk and gold and 
silver At Ahmadnbad nil kinds of silk 
stuffs were woven, the specialities of the 
city being brocades and flowered suk 
pieces These last were largely exported 
to the Mnlav world as well as all parts 
of India In Dengal, Qasimbazar was 
the chief seat of silk weaving nnd here 
fabrics of nil kinds were produced, os 
well ns m some other towns ( Bernier, 
Tavernier, ii 2 ) Benares was already 
famous for its silk stuffs and silk em 
broider> m the middle of the 17th 
century, as it is even today 

The chief customers of our silk goods 


industry w as Masulip itam which supplied 
the imperial household though a large 
number of other places produced cotton 
prints of lesser and varying degrees of 
excellence The Masulipatam chintz used 
to line the walls of the imperial darbar 
hall and, as screen* m the palace, were so 
beautiful that the painted flowers looked 
like natural, as if the spectators were 
soziog at a parterre la a garden 
f Betmer, 270 3G2 403 ) But very htttle 
stuff oi this high quality was available 
for export as the Emperor consumed the 
whole output which was small About 
1680, Coisar Frederick noticed of the 
chintz loaded at St Thome, “fine 
bumbast chith painted, winch show as 
they were gilded with diverse colours and 
the more they be w ashed the livelier the 
colours will show ” (, Hakluyt, Y 402 ) 
At Masulipatam and some other dyeing 
centres the brightness of the colure was 

f iopularly ascribed to the properties of the 
Deal water Other pi ices maoufactured 
chintz for popular consumption m India 
and foreign markets notably Mnltan, 
Labor, Burhanpur Sironj — one of the 
largest cu^tJmers being Persia Labor 
produced coarse and cheap prints for 
home supply Multan and Sidhpur ( in 
Gnjrat ) were known as other centres of 
common chintz 

Si/k The yarn was the monopoly of 
Bengal A good deal of the output was 
woven locally, but ‘ enormous quantities ’ 
ofthe yam were also exported to Gnjrat, 
Tartary and all parts of the Mughal 


vvere Europe and Burma 

Tassnr ‘ Cloth of herbs from a silk 
which groweth among the woods,” or 
‘ grass cloth looking like silk,” ns the 
early European travellers quaintly dcs 
enbe it, was the speciality of Onssa and 
wos csteusivelr exported from the 
Onssa ports ( Ha/c/»yf, \ 409 and 482 ) 
From Bengal, too 

6 Diamond mines were distributed 
over the country stretching from Chota 
Nagpur ( Sambalpur ) southwards into 
the Nizam’s territory The Golkonda king 
dom ( and not the city or its environs ) 
bad the most productive mines of it, as 
we all know I his precious stone made 
its wav out of India through the ports 
of the West Coast For a long time 
Goa was the chief diamond mart la the 
world , afterwards Chaul, Surat and 
Bombay took its place But it is not so 
well known that immediately north of 
Bihar la the sub Himalayan tract there 
was an independent Hindu kingdom 
named in Persian books Kokrn or Goffro 
Desb which t read as Gorkha Uesh 
famous 10 Jahangir s time for its 
valuable diamond mines But we lose 
all trace of these Himalayan mines after 
1612 

C Long pepper was extensively ex 
ported from Bengal and hi|Ii and also the 
West Coast As for black pepper, Kanara 
was the laud for it and supplied the whole 
world It IS this pepper which brought 
the English and the Dutch to the Malabar 
Coast m the 17th ceuturv 
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7 Ginger was exported from Onssa, 
and Bengal But candied preserves made 
of this root were sent abroad by sea m 
vast quantities annually from Ahmada 
bad 

8 Ghee was exported from Onssa and, 
probably to a lesser extent, from Bengal 
also “to numberless places by sea ’’ 

9 Sugar At Agra “very white sugar” 
was made, but most probably for local 
consumption, as it was the centre of a 
vast and nch population Our foreign 
export of sugar in that age consisted 
mostly of what the European travellers 
call “moist sugar” le, molasses (^r) 
and dry brown sugar Patna grew an 
enormous quantity of sugar, much of 
which was exported down the nver 
through Bengal ( Hitch in Haklujt ) 
Bengal exported this commodity largely, 
from Satgaon and Hull , Caesar Fredenck 
noticed it about 1575 and Tavernier saw 
the same flourishing trade m sugar m 
Bengal 80 years later. Berar was another 
seat of the sugar industry Malwa grew 
8agar<ane, but probably for local con 
sumption only Golkooda (<«• the 
Madras coast ) depended on imported 
sugar 

10 Lac Bengal and Onssa had a 
monopoly of it It served a twofold 
purpose , first, the bnlliant red dye was 
extracted from it, and then the shellac 
was used in varnishing toys and making 
women’s bangles — of which there was 
an immense internal consumption The 
Dutch exported it to Persia for the red 
colour the lac bangle and toy industry 
flonnshed most in Gujrat ( especially 
Surat ) , but it must have been diffnsed 
more or less oyer all parts of India 

12 Saltpetre was the monopoly of 
North Bihar, and it had an immense ®ale 
m Hurope, as a raatenal for making 
gunpowder 

Wntmg paper was well made at 
Rajgir, Lahore, Sialkot and Aurangabad 
But the finest vanety was the speciality 
of Kashmir, aodowed its cnltivation to 
imperial patronage There was usually 
a hamlet of paper makers, called Kaghazt 
mafiaWa, or Kaghazt pnra, in the environs 
of most provincial capitals or big towns 


where the Court was stationed for a long 
time Their mam output was of the 
ordmnry or coarse kind 

Arms were manufactured m the cities 
of L'lbor, Sialkot, Multan and Gujrat 
( in the Punjab ), and also in the provinces 
of Gujrat and GoILonda The Punjab 
( as well as Sindh ) was the home of the 
leather industry, as might be expected 
Kashmir was famous for its wood work 
of various kinds, which reached the highest 
excellence, in fineness of carving, beauty 
of design, perfection of varnish and inlay 
tog gold thread on wood It was also, 
as we know, the home of the shawl 
manufacture, though the emperors made 
attempts to introduce this industry at 
Patna, Agra and Labor (Bernier, 403 ) 
Carj^ts were woven well at Fatehpur* 
Stkn, Alwar and Labor, and woollen 
carpets at Jaunpur, /^afarwal and 
Kashmir 

Glass wares were made at Alwar and 
Bibar {Aw, ii 152 and 181 ) But we 
had to depend mainly on Europe for our 
supply of this article 

Our imports may be classified according 
to tbecountnes of their origin 

( 1 ) From Europe In 1611, the 
English Captain Downton noted that at 
Surat “they had extraordinary desire for 
our quicksilver, vermilion velvet and 
lead ’’ ( Purebas in 265 ) According 

to Bernier ( p 292 ) the Dntch used to 
sell at Agra quantities of broad cloths, 
large and small looking glasses, plain 
laces, gold and silver laces iron^wares 
and spices Nearly a century earlier, the 
kingdom of \ijaynaEar imported through 
Goa, Arabian horses, velvets damasks 
and satms armesine of Portugal, pieces 
of China saffron and scarlet, ( Hakluyt, 
V 389 ) 

( 11 1 From Central Asia and Afghani 
stan— dned and fresh fruits of an immense 
vanety, amber assafoetida, rough rubies, 
&.C ( Bernier, 249 1 18 ) 

( 111 ) From the Himalayan States and 
Tibet came caravans laden with musk 
China wood, rhubarb, mamiron ( a root 
medicinal for the eyes ), crystal, jade, 
fine wool also gold, copper, lead, the 
tail of the Yak cow ( Hindi ebamar ) 
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honey, borax, wax woollen stuffs, and 
hawks Patna and Oudh first received 
these goods as nearest to Nepal and I ibet, 
through which they came llawlswerc 
the speciality of Rumaun Garwhal and 
other ttud Himalayan States as well ns 
Afghanistan and Central Asia and were 
highly valued by the Emperors and the 
nobility for falconry 

( IV ) From the Malay world, spices 
were imported by the Dutch From Pegu 
came rubies 

( V ) Pearls and some kinds of gems 
from Persia and Arabia 

The foremost import from I urope was 
scarlet ( Arabic sqarlat or sngnrlat, 
which was a general name applied to 
broadcloth This was the monopoly of 
the knTopeans, and as the Court and 
nobility \ alued it very highly, it became 
an instrument of power in the hands of 
the European traders for no Mughal 
noble could resist a present of scarlet 
cloth 

Our exports were paid for by silver from 
Europe and gold from China, Sumatra and 
Persia These precious metals were absorb 
ed in large quantities ( Bernier, 202 204- ) 
The most important article of import 
in point of value was horses More than 
one hundred thousand of these animals 
were purchased every vear from Persia, 
Arabia, and to a lesser extent Tartary 
They mostly came from Persia i/a 
Qandahar and boutbern Afghanistan, 
through the N W frontier passes Arab 
horses and those of S Persia came by sea 
through Gujrat (especially to the port of 
Surat) We can form some estimate of 
the immense value of this trade when wre 
learn that m Shah Jahan’s reign thepnee 
of the finest horses reached up to Rs 
15,000, while ordinary elephants could be 
purchased for Ks one to two thousand 

Another source of our horse supply was 
Morang (north of Purnea)and Kuch Dibar 
from which hardy bill pomes called ^nt 
were imported in large numbers (Abdul 
Hamid s PadisbafinamaA, 11 96 Ahaa^r 
itamah 690 ) These were mainly purchase 
ed by the public, especially the middle 
and lower classes 

The mam trade routes of the 16th and 


17th centune*? of which we have infof 
matton from contemporary sources both 
Persian and • nglish, were 

( a ) From Lower Bengal and Onssa hf 
ship to the Coromandel Coast and also to 
Gujrnt and Europe 

(b) I rom Pegu and the Spice Islands to 
Bengal, the Orissa coast and Masulipatatd 
and back also China and Japan 

(c) I rom Kanara and Konkan, or the 
West Const, to Jeddn and Moclm in Arabin, 
Egypt, Persia, Zanzibar, I urope and the 
Far 1 ast (especially the Malay World) 

(d) From Masulipatnm to other ports 
in India, as well as the Far hast and the 
Near Last and even Africa 

fe) From the mouth of the Indus to 
Gujrat Persia and Arabia 

(0 From Gujrat ports to the East 
Coast, Bengal, Persia, Arabia and EgypL 
as well ns i urope 

[Not much trade with the har East } 

(g) From Labor to Agra on the otje 
hand and to Kashmir, Afghanistan C 
Asia and Persia on the other hand bv land 
Also from Multan through soutberfl 
Afghanistan, ( some X4 000 camels ladeo 
with goods passed by this latter route lO 
1G15 and m normal years 3,00n ) 

(b) Agra to Abmadabad and Surat and 
the Deccan by land 

(i) Patna to Bengal by river 

( j) From the Central Himalayan States 
and Tibet to Oudh and Patna by land 

The "Mughal Peace' which Akbar and 
bis successors imposed on. Northerw Iwdva 
for a century and a half as well as the 
pntronaee of the imperial Court greatly 
stimulated the arts and crafts and planted 
some new ones m India A comparison of 
the number and condition of theindustne" 
of Agra or Labor in Akbar’s time as given 
in the Aw 1 Akbart with those in Sbah 
Jahan's reign as described in the Persian 
histones and the Travels of BerniCt 
Tavernier and Manucci clearly illustrates 
the great development of our indnstries in 
70 years of peace and culture under State 

support and guidance In painting music 
and architecture the progress was still 
more str king, but they cannot be included 
among industries ^ 

Abdul Hamid I nhori ‘tells us that 
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tboagh Gne cloth ( MpectalU the 
vanety ) ascd to be wovca m Malwa for 
along time past yet t)hah Jahaa'spatro 
nagehad so greatly improved this indastry 
that in loss it was nanvalled by any 
other white cloth of India, and the 
Emperor himself used to wear it la the 
heat of summer ( Padishah namali, n 11 ) 
Again, this Emperor presented to his 
premier noble All Mardan Khan, Gve takha 
of Knpees and some pieces of Bengal 
mnslm {Ibid, 12d ) 


So, too, II hen a Qazi ofDbar (in Mnlwa) 
paid visit to Anrangzib’s ivazir Jafar 
Khan, he presented him with some pieces 
of the most delicate cotton cloth that he 
had caused to be specially made locally for 
this purpos* K K , u 23o ) 

Bernier ('p 403 ) definitely states that 
the Emperors male attempts totransplant 
the shani industry of Kashmir to Labor, 
Agra and Patna 

I A lecture read at Patna m Januiry 
1021 ] 
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F or more than eighteen years a 
fnendship, which hasgronnscrooger 
yearbyyear.hasboundme to Hakim 
Ajmal Khan, sabtb lo Delhi I have 
bMO asked by the Editor of the ‘Modern 
Review’ to give some account to the public 
concerning the Hakim bahib The his 
tory and tradition of his family is one of 
great interest m modern India, and the 
Kakim bahib bolds to day, for the time 
being, a place at the head of the popular 
movement in India, which is a sure token 
of the respect of Hindus and Musalmaos 
alike 

The chi'^f ancestors of the family, to 
which H ikim Ajmal Khan belongs, and 
from whom he derives his ongm were 
residents of Ka'hjrar,— the famous city of 
Turkestan, in Central Asia The anccHor, 
who came to India, held a leading place 
in the service of the Emperor Oabar. 
When the King invaded India, thisances 
tor was given the command of one 
thousand horsemen, and was a close com 
panion m all the Emperor’s adventures 
Among the descendants of this cavalry 
leader under Babar, were the two famous 
brothers, Khawajafa Hasbim and 
Kbawajah Qasim, who lived their saintly 
lives at Hyderabad, Sindb, and also 
died there Both of these brothers were 
honoured as great saints, and they had 
many disciples among the people of 


Smdh The reverence for their saintly* 
ness extended among the Hindu popu 
Utton, nod was not confined to Musal* 
maos only This has always been a 
feature of the religious life of btndb, where 
the Hindu and Mosalman religious ideals 
have approximated more nearly than la 
auy other part of India 

The ort of medicine began to be prac 
tised ns a profession in this fimily, to 
which Hakim ijmal Khan belongs, (a the 
time oi IJakim htizil Khan, who was the 
grandson of Mulla Mi QuSri 

After him followed along line of phy* 
sictans in this house who were not only 
sliUrd physicians advancing the art of 
\uoani medicine in India and keeping in 
close touch with Central Asia, but also 
men of great learning in their own days, 
keeping up the traditions of nobility and 
Culture which they had inherited from the 
Emperor Kabir's Court 

The reputation of the family for 
medicine reached its highest point under 
Hakim •'banf Khan, who was the 
honoured grandfather of Hakim Ajmal 
Khan himself Hakim Sharif Khan had 
written before bis death a Jarge number 
of treatises on medicine He was greatly 
trusted by the phvsicians of his day, and 
his advice was frequently soui.ht His 
times coincided with the reign ofMaham 
mad Shah 
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In return for services rendered to the 
Moglial bmperors m DeUii, the fnraily 
received, three times over, jn^trs The 
last of these v.as confiscated by the 
British Gov«.rnracnt, nt the time of the 
Mutiny, in 1837 

Ilnhim Mohraud Khan v\aa'the father 
of IJaktm Ajraal khan H** lived to a 
great age and died in bis 71th year As 
in the case of Hahim Sharif Khan he had 
a very large medical practice in Delhi 
itself and m the whole of the North of 
India People came to consult him from 
all parts His house in Delhi was famous 
for its open hearted hospitality During 
his days the school of \unnni Medicine 
at Delhi became celebrated, not merely in 
Delhi Itself, but in all the Middle I astand 
Near hast— as far ns Constantinople ami 
Cairo in one direction and as far as 
BoUiara in another 

The reputation of HaUim Mai mud 
Khan was well sustained by his successor, 
Hakim Abdul Majid Khan, who rendered 
great and valued service to his countrj 
men by his profound knowledge of 
medicine and by his training aodeducation 
of a school of physicians, practising 
indigenous methods He received the title 
of Haziq ul Mulk, which was well merited 
on account of the great width of bis cs 
penence and practice He left a living 
monument after in the shape of the Tibbiya 
School which was developed into n 
famous institution in his time Pbvsicinns 
who have been educated in the Tibbiya 
are now to be found m every part of India 
and in many parts of Asia 

Hakim Abdul Alajid Khan died lo his 
fifty third year He wps followed by 
Hakim Wasal Kban his younger brother, 
who carried on his elder brother’s work 
atthelibbiya after bis death with the 
same diligence and care as before llts 
devoted service was very deeply appre 
ciated in the Punjab and United Provinces 
and the whole city of Delhi was thrown 
into mourning by the news of bis early 
death, at the age of forty three On the 
death of Hakim Wasal Khan the succes 
Sion to the Tihbiva and the medical posi 
tion m Delhi came to Hakim Ajmal Khan 
^ He was bom on the 17th 


Slmwwnl, 1281 Ilyrn. and was thus m 
the prune of Ins life, when he took up the 
work ns lending \udam physician in 
Delhi 

Itwnsnt this period, when Ins fame 
was beginning to show signs of still wider 
recognition than that of bis predecessors 
that 1 first became acquainted with the 
Ilakim bnhib At the Tibbiya I found 
present, ns students, not merely Indians 
but those who bad come from countries 
ns far distant as Turkestan and Mace 
donia One specially 1 remember who had 
the features of a European M hen I asked 
his nationality, I was told he was an 
Albanian 

The first \isit I paid to the Ilakim 
Sahib, w ns to me a memorable occasion 
It threw an entirely new light upon India 
and Indian nlfnirs I had been brought 
up in the old school of Anglo Indian 
thought, and imagined that there was nn 
almost impossible golf betw ecn Hindu and 
Musnlroans, due to caste on the one hand, 
and religious prejudice on the other I 
had been told, that It was no more pos 
siWc for Hindus and Musalmnns to xm'v 
than oil and water This opinion, which 
I had earned with me direct from 
England, bad already received a good 
many shocks on my arrival nt Delhi But 
the «iglit which shattered it and made me 
revise it altogether, was the evidence 
before my eyes of the Hakim Sahib’s 
hospital waiting room where the sick 
people bad gathered together It was 
pointed out to me by the missionary, who 
introduced me, thatevery type and religion 
were represented and when Hakimji came 
10 he made no difference whatever be 
tween rich and poor, Hindu and Musal 
mha , all were treated alike, and I noted 
especially the number of the Hindu poor 
who received free treatment After that 
first visit, my acquaintance with the 
Hakim bahib ripened into a close friend 
ship 

But to return to Hakim Ajmal Khan’s 
own life story,— he was educated in bis 
youth m all the Islamic branches of learn- 
ing His literary education wu* completed 
under different teachers It consisted of 
Persian and Arabic Grammar, the study 
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of the Quran Logic, Physics Literature 
Astronomy, Mathematic” Islamic tradi 
tions Hen as not tanght English He 
still speaks English with some hesitation 
though he has picked up a good -notking 
knowledge of the language from his 
30 unieyings ab«'oad His knowledge of 
Urdu literature J3 extensive and it is al 
ways a pleasure to hear him speak in the 
Urdn language 

His knowledge of medicine began from 
a verv early age under his father Bat the 
chief store of bis medical knowledge be 
received from his elder brothers —especially 
bis elder brother, Hakim Abdul Majid 
Khan It is probably true to sav, that 
his own medical reputation has exceeded 
that of any of hia predecessors The fame 
of the Tibbtya never stood so high lo the 
estimation of conntnes abroad as m the 
days of Hakim Ajmal Khan 

When 1 arrived io Delhi from hnglaod 
m March 1904 the Hakim habib was 
absent m Mesopotamia This was the 
first of his travel” abroad ond hts tout 
was an extensive one He visited Dasro 
Osair Katnl Amara Baghdad Ilnlla 
Znlktfi Kufa NajafiAsbraf and Karbalai 
Malla In addition to many visits to 
pilgrim sbnnes be cocsnlted libraries m 
those cities and met and conversed with 
experts of every science especially that 
of medicine His whole journey lasted 
three months He was greatly interested 
in the indigenous schools where cduca 
tion was given to the children The new 
type of school which was introduced bv 
the late SuUau Abdul Hamid Khan 
gave him many suggestions some of 
which he utilized later 

When he returned to Delhi in May 
1904 I was m the Hills on language study, 
as a missionary My first visit to the 
Hjkim Sahib which I have already 
mentioned took place later in that year 
From that tune fotw ard until b»s visit 
to Europe in Mav 1^11 I constantly 
went to see him at his hou<e nod dined 
With him frequently and met him at public 
functions where we would often get 
apaft from the crowd and talk together 
about different public affair^ It is strange 
now to think of those days when it was 
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f^arded as the special duty of every 
gentleman in Delhi to attend each tea 
party or entertainment given by the 
Deputy Commissioner and when the 
absence of anyone would be looked upon 
as a slight M hat long weary hours were 
wasted * What empty formalities ' It 
was easy to find the Hakim Sahib on such 
occasions for he would sit apart and 
would do nothing to court favour or to 
gain recognition I could well imagine 
bow irksome they were to him and how 
be must hare looked back to the old 
Moghal days when his ancestors were 
truly honoured guests nt the great Moginl 
Court There was a btimibation under 
the new regimt which was never far 
distant and sometimes came acutely near 
I greatly admired the dignity and 
courtesy of the Hikim Sahib which was 
always united with a gesture of lade 
pendeuce No one could mistake that 
gesture It was luhented from genera 
tioos of ancestors It was a birthright 
sot soroetbiog acquired 

An event of great importance happened 
lo his own life when Hakim Ajmal Khaa 
visited Europe in the year 3911 The 
journey in Europe lasted three months 
and he returned to India m the autumn 
of the same vear He reached London 
on June 7th and through the intervention 
of bir Theodore Morison who had been 
Principal of the MAO College Aligarh 
m earlier days be was able to Visit all 
the leading Hospitals and Medical Col 
leges of London He also spent many 
hours in the Libraries of the India Office 
and the British Museum From London 
he went to Oxford and Cambridge At 
the latter University he met Professor 
E G Browne ihen he returned to 
London and took part in the Coronation 
ceremony of H M tl e King on July 7 
On bis waj back to India Ilakim 
Ajmal Khan made a tour of the continent 
In Pans owing to the good offices of 
certain friends he was able to see 
thoroughly the famous State Hospital and 
also to visit historical places He felt 
greatly drawn towards the French people 
From Pans he went on to Berlin where he 
again m-vde every enquiry into hospital 
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irrancemcnts with a vn.n to Ins own He -iilmirct! them Rrentle he siinl ns n 
nroposeii CollcRc m Delhi The Orientil people anil I.oril anil La 1> Ilardinge in a 
Libriiry was nlso )pen to Inni for consul special minutr f >r tluir mbli. clmncter 
tation At \ienna lie folloised the same and tlicir lose for the Inlian poor, whici 
course of enquiry \Ms gcnmtic anti sincere Uut he was 

It was naiurallj at Con^tanlinoptc opposed to the svs^c/^ of ntiniinistration 
that he tnak his Imprest stas Iherehc and was fightin^' against the stem 
w is entertaini.(l anl gisen p-rmission to IlaWim tmj il kh inis not mcrcl) famous 
see all that would help him in his great for his medic i! si ill, hut also for liiswrit 
object ol founcliiig a \kdKal College at mgs on incihLinc He has written man} 
D Ihi The MSit to L mst intinoi le made trcitiscs whieh hasc b come popular, 
i lasting impression upon In n and I can ammg which the best known are an 
well remerabtr 1 IS speal in„ to me about Introd iction to Medical lerms’, and 
it w ith e igernc's in 1 enthusi \sm It was *a 1 Inun or Tin. Plague 
probabU Irom this Msit to Convtanti Tor \cr> nianj seirs Halim Ajmal 

iioj le tb It hl^ dcepi-r i itt-rest in liirktsh Rh in following the traditionofhisfarail\, 
questions btga i At C ur i also he stayed had been tal mg interest in public affairs 
many dijs ad \isited il \zhar He But up to the time of liis \ isit to I tirope, 
found many ot his old pupils both in Ins interests were almost entirely confined 
Turkey and m I gspt ihe\ gave him the to his own community, though nil the 
warmest welcome while he ha 1 been on fncndlr terras with 

After Delhi has been made thccapital of others ns I ha\e sboi n Un Ins return 
India Ladv H irdinge took great pains to from I urope a new idea came into protm 
studv the condition of the poor and to nence He saw that the question of 
seek in e\ery w av to increase the medical Hindu Muslim unity was of supreme im 
arrangements for their help and comfort portanee and he became its ardent up 
IQ times of 8 cl ness bliecarae into touch bolder Up to tlie \ear lOl*^ howeter, be 
with Halam Ajmal khan in this worl of had tol en but littk part in the actne 
cliaritv and human I indness At the politic il life ot tlie country He had worked 

critical time when Lord Hardiige was patieotly ind quietly for the MAO 
lying almost fatallv wounded bv the bomb College Aligarh, and for the formation 
which had been thrown aud when I ad) of a Muslim University He had ako been 
Hardinge h r elf so narrowly escaped bis a member of the Muslim League and had 
warm heart went out to them both lo a been elected a ^ ice President He had 
manner which went far bes ond the bounds warmly welcomed what might be called 
ot formal sympathy He was very deeply the Hindu Muslin bntente and had done 
moved bs tie itignity and magnanimity bis utmost to bring it about But it was 
with winch Lord Hardinge and Lady not till the year 1918 tlmt he became ac 
Hard nge acted and a personal friendship tually prominent in politics In December 
sprang up which hid imp rtint results cf that year a memorable Congress was 
For when the HaUira Sahib at list bad held at Delhi and Halim Ajmal khan 
finished the pi ms of his i e v hospital it accepted the responsible post of Chairm in 
was named alter Lord and Lady Hardinge of the 1 eception Committee The Coo 
A ^e^y beautiful act was peiformed m gress at Delhi was exceptionally large m 
the midst of the politic il controversy, a its numbers and the work of the Chair 
httlemore than a year ago M ihatma man of the Reception Committee was 
Gandlu was asked by Hakim Ajmal kban extremely arduous 

to unveil a portrait of lord and lady After the Congress was over, Hakim 
Hardinge m the Hospital buildings In Ajmal khan had settled down to his 
dong so Mahatma Gandhi expressed the regular work of healing tie sick anti 
greatest pleasure He vindic tted the fact looking after the hospital patients and the 
that political movement was not medical students and encouraging the 
directed against Englishmen as a people growth of medical knowledge among 
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us in the sacred work, which jou and 
the country ha\e undertaken for truth 
and justice ’ 

1 feel that any estimate of the cuaractcr 
of Hal im Ajmal khan, given in my own 
words IS unnecessary after quoting such 
self revealing passages as these from his 
own writings Quiet humble modest, with 
all the dignity of a man of character,leam 
ing and religious sincerity he stands out 
to daj in the city of Delhi as the one lecog 
ni«ed head whom all alike acl now ledge to 
be their moral leader, for his character and 
his character alone In times of trouble 
and m times of rejoicing alike the poor 
people of Delhi flock to his house to share 
their sorrows and their joys with the 
Hakim hahib "When at the beginning of 
the j ear, the rumour was spread abroad 
that he was to be arrested the crowds of 
the citj of Delhi became excited almost 


beyond the limits of endurance, but the 
Hakim Sahib went about his daily work 
of healing the sick and ministering to 
the poor, quiet, silent, calm and fearless, 
sustained in his inner spirit by his trust 
upon God and his belief m the victory of 
righteousness 

It has been difficult to write calmly and 
dispassionately concerning one whom I 
have learnt during all these years to love 
as an intimate friend , but 1 have tried to 
do so 1 uowing what would be bis own 
wishes m such a matter It is no slight 
thing, that the country should have found 
a character, so pure and sincere for its 
leader, dunog the months that imme 
diately followed the arrest of Mahatma 
Gandhi No one could have better repre 
sented, at the time, Mahatma Gandhi’s 
spirit 

iantindetan C T Andrews 


THE MALLAS IN ANCIENT INDIA 

Bi Bjjiala Charan Law, ma.dl, p r liiST s 


T he Malhs were a powerful people of 
Eastern India at the time of Gautama 
the Buddha They are often mentioned 
both in the Buddhist and Jama works The 
countr) of the Mallas is spoken of in manj 
passages in the Buddhist works as one of the 
sixteen great countries ( MahSjanapadas* ) 
At the lime we ire speaking of they appear 
to have been divided into two confederacies 
one with the headquarters at I’Svi and the 
other with the headquarters at KusinSi& as 
we see from the MaliSparinibbSna SuUanta • 

It IS remarkable that to these two capital 
cities of the Mallas came the two great 
founders of Jainism and Buddhism to pass 
the last dajs of their sojourn here on earth 
. and to quit this world of woe Ihekalpa 
SQira » one of the Jama Canonical works telN 
Us low in the seventieth ) car of his life in 
the fourth month of the rain) season in the 
seventh fortnigU in the dark ( forlnigl t ) of 
Kartick on its fifteenth daj in the last night 
In the town of I’Spa In King Hastip^las 


oflice of the writers the venerable Ascetic 
Maliivua died went off quitted the world 
cut asunder the ties of birth old age and 
death , became a Siddha a Buddha a Mukta 
a maker of the end ( to all misery ) finallj 
liberated freed from all pains ’ This PSp5 of 
(he Kalpa Sutra is no other than PSva Purl 
in the neighbourhood of the modern city of 
BihSr Sharif m the Patna district m the pro 
Vince of Behar and forms even at the present 
day one of the chief places of pilgrimage of 
the Jamas We are further told by the 
Kalpa SQtra that to mark the passing awaj 
of the great Jina nine Mallakis or Malta 
chiefs were among those that instituted an 
illumination on the day of tlie new moon 
sa)ing Since the light of intijlligence is 
gone l*t Us make an illumination of material 
matter * The Sangiti Sultanti of the 
Digha Nikft)a informs us that the Buddha, 
accompinietl b\ five hundred followers was 
travelling in the Malla country and came to 
Pava the Malla capital • There he dwelt 
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in the nungo grove of Cunda the Smith 
Then a new Mote Hall of the MalUs of Pl\5 
named Ubbhataka had ju<t been bni' and 
had not been oco-pied bv anvbod} Thcv 
lavnted the Buddha to this freshiv bailt 
council ball sajing Let Lord the L^alted 
One be the I r t to make use of i* That i 
has fir^t been u^ed b\ the Exalted One will 
be for the la^tmg good and happiness of the 
PSpi MaUa' At thei requC'i, the Baddha 
gave a di-conrse on the doctrine to the 
MalUs of PSva till late hours of the night 
instructing enlightening inciting and 
inspiring them Thev then went awav and 
the Master laid himself down to re t It \va< 
also at this Mallian city of P5vS that the 
Baddha ate his la t meal at the house of 
Cutida the Smith { Knmaraputta 1 and he was 
attacked with dvsenterv Being sick the 
Exalted One went to the rival Mallian city of 
Knsiniri WTien he felt that the last moment 
was fast approaching he 'ent Ananda with 
a message to the MtlUs of Ku tnati who 
were then as embled in iheir Santhagara or 
Mote Hall on «ome public affair On receipt 
of the news they Pocked to the SSla grove 
with their vonngmen girU and their wives 
being aggrieved and sad and aPlicted at 
heart The venerable Ananda cacsed them 
to stand in groups each family in the group 
and presen ed them to the Btes ed One 
saving Lord a Malta of such and <uch a 
name wi*b his children hiswive his retinne 
and his friends humblv bows down at your 
feet In this wav I e presented them all to 
him.* Tben after his U«l exhortations to 
the assembled brethren to work out Ibeir 
'■alvation with diligence he entered into 
ParinirvSna 

They then met together in then council 
hall to divisc some means of honounog the 
earthly remans of the Lord in a suitable 
manner and carried it with mirth and mosic to 
the shnoeof the MalUs called the Makula ban 
dhaoa to the east of their atj and they 
treated the remains of the TatbSgata as lhe> 
would treat the remains of a king of kings 
(Cakravarli RSja) When at last the crenia 
tion was over thej p-t out tie funeral pvre 
With water «ce*ited with all kinds of perfnnies 

and collected the bones which ihev p’aced in 

their Mote Hall surro-nding them with a 
Utlice work of spears and with a nmpart 

of boWSK * 

Among the various cUns that pre«sed 
their cUims for a share of the remains were 


the MalUs of Pav5 thus showing that they 
had a separate prinicipalitv They sent a 
messenger to the MalUs of Kusiniri saving 
* The Exalted One was a K«hatriva and so are 
we \\ e are vvorthv to receive a portion of 
the relics of the Exalted One Over the 
remains of the Exalted One will we put up 
a sacred caim and in hi honour will ne 
celebrate a feast Both the MalUs of P5vS 
and Ku^inlra erected stupas o\er the portions 
that fell to their “hare* and ceii,brated 
fea«la 

The passage Ust quoted above •shows 
that the MalUs belonged to the Kshatriva 
caste and m the MahUparimbbSna Suttanta 
they are repeatedU addressed by the Buddha 
as well as b> Ananda and others as \ l«ettha 
or \&sislhas The MalUs of PaviaNoare 
addres ed as \ 3«eithas bv the Baddha m the 
Sangti buttanta of the Digha NikSva.* 
This shows that all the MalUs belonged to 
the \asi<tba gotra like the Licchavis. Like 
the Ltccbavis again the MalUs ate said bj 
Maou to have been born of a Ksliatri}'a 
mother and a Kshatrija father who was a 
Vratva that i nbo had not attended the 
ceremonv of \edic initiation at the right 
age 

We are told in the sabbaparva of the 
MahSbhSrata that the «econd Pandava 
Bhmiaseoa on his expedition conquered the 
chief of the MalUs besides the country of 
GopiUkaLsa and the northern Kosala tern 
tones** Amongst the peoples inhabiting 
the different countries of India the Bhisma 
parva mentions the MalUs along with such 
East Indian peoples as the Angas the 
kanga'- the Kalmgas and others ** 

hrom the Greek accounts of Alexander’s 
invasion of India we come across the name 
of Malloi a warlike tribe who resisted for a 
lime the on sUught of Alexander. Tlnu 
Maltoi was a race of independent Indians** 
The concensus of opinion of historians shows 
that the terntorv of the Malloi is situated in 
or near the Punjab From the analog) of 
the names Malloi and MalU from the inodes 
of life the) led and from their warlike 
character it may be said that the) are of the 
same origin But as we are not certain of 
ao) p evioBs historv of the MalUs during 
the time when Alexander invaded India we 
cannot delinitely a sert one wav or the 
other 

When the Lor I expressed to Ananda his 
de«ire to die at Ko'inarS Ananda said to 
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him I “t not the 1 Mlted One die in this 
little wattle and diub town, in this town in 
the midst of the jungle, in this branch town' 
ship ’ The Buddha repudiated it by 

saying that it was not so 

The fact that the Buddha hastened to 
Kusinara from PS'va on his last illness 
proves that the journey did not take him 
long but the description in the Mahdpari 
nihb5.na bultanta does not enable us to form 
an\ atcurafc estimate of the distance 
between the two cities of the Mallas Kusl- 
nar5 has been identified by Cunningham with 
the village of KSsia in the east of Gorakhpur 
district, 1 ‘ and this view has recently been 
strengthened by the fact that m the stupa 
behind the NirvSna Temple near tins village 
has been discovered a copper -p\a*e bearing 
the inscription ( Panni ) rv^na Chaitya-tamra- 
patta, or the copper plate of the Panmrvana 
Chaitja This identification appears to be 
correct although the late Dr Vincent A 
bmith would prefer to place KusinirH in 
Nepal beyond the first range of the hills'* 
Prof khjs Davids expresses the opinion 
that the teriiloTv of the MaWas of Kustniri 
and P&vi if we may trust the Chinese 
pilgrims was on the mountain slopes to the 
east of the SSkya land and to the north of 
the Vajiian confederation But some would 
place tneir territory soutli of the Sikjas 
and east of the Vajjians It is a con 
sidcrable distance from klsia in the 
Gorakhpur district to P&wa Puri of the 
Jamas in the Patna district, and one so 
sick as the Buddha was after meal at the 
house of Cunda was not likel) to cros'^ 
such a distance on foot. Therefore P4v4 
of the Buddhist books appears to have 
been a place not very far from K4sia 

The Cullavagga of the \inaya Pitaka'* 
mentions another town of the Mallas by the 
name of AnupijS, where the Buddha resided 
for some time This Anupiya may be the 
same as the mango grove called Anupiya 
where Gautama spent the first seven days 
after his renunciation on his way to RSja- 
gaha'’ 

A fourth town of the Mallas called Uru- 
velakvppa is mentioned lu the Anguttara 
Nikiya, where the Blessed One stayed 
once'* In Its neighbourhood there appears 
to have been a wide forest called MahSvana 
where the Buddha repaired alone for the 
midday rest after his meal and where he 
met the Gahapati Tipussa 


The fact that Mallian princes had a lov^ 
of learning can be seen from the followin^? 
incident Bandhula, a son of a Milhan 
ofRusInSra went to Taxila to educate him- 
self There he sat at the feet of a great teach- 
er along with Pasenadi of Kosala and Mahabt 
a Licchavi prince of Vaisali After complet- 
ing his education he came back to hiS 
realm 

According to Kautilja the Mallas werP 
*1 Samgha or corporation of which the mem 
bers called themselves R4j4s, just as th® 
Licchavis did and the commentator Buddha 
ghosa also calls them RSjas®® A passag® 
in the Majjima NikSya*' in giving ai' 
illustration of Samghas and Ganas, mention® 
the Licchavis and the Mallas, showing that 
the Mallas formed a typical example of ^ 
Samgha-rSjya The accounts given before hav® 
shown that the Mallas of Pav5 and KusinSr^ 
had each a SanthSgara or Mote-Hall, wher® 
all matters both political as well as religious* 
were discussed We have seen that a nev^ 
council-hall called Ubbhataka had been built 
by the Mallas of P4v5 but was still fresh 
and unused when the Buddha visited thei^ 
city m the course of his peregrinations, ani^ 
It was there that they invited him to delive^ 
his discourses to them We have also seei' 
the Mallas assembled and doing business ii' 
their Mote Hall when Ananda went to then' 
with the message of the impending death oj 
the Master , and again, the Mallas assemble!^ 
in the Santhagara to discuss tbe procedure 
to be followed m the disposal of the deaif 
body of the Buddha and afterwards to discus® 
the claims put forward by the vanou® 
Kshatriya kings and peoples 

It seems that the Mallas were a martia^ 
race and were devoted to such manly sport® 
as wrestling** It is impossibIe« that th® 
word ‘Malla’ denoting a wrestler by profes- 
sion was derived from the tribal name of thi® 
brave people ' 

In the MahSpannibbSna Suttanta as give® 
in the Digha Nik4ya we find mention of a se^ 
of officers called ^f•llla-Sums5 and Purisas** 
among the Mallas of KusinSra of whos® 
functions we are quite in the dark But 
Prof Rhys Davids thinks them to he a sort 
of subordinate servants** 

Dr D R Bhandarkar says that the in 
dependence of the Mallas as an oligarchical 
republic appears to have been destroyed by 
the ambitious Magadhan monarch Aiatasatr® 
and their dominions were annexed to th® 
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empire that was gradually growing np m 
Magadha ** 

The Mallas appear to have been usually 
on friendly terms with their neighbours the 
Licchavis with whom thev had many ties of 
kinship though as was quite inevitable there 
were occasional rnalrj and jealousj belween 
the two democratic States as the slorv of 
Bandhula shows One daj Bandhola a Mai 
ban general who drove his chariot toXaisSlI 
the capital of the Licchavis passed the thres 
hold of Mahali a Licchavi with his wife 
MallikS who wanted to go and bathe and 
drink the water of the tank where the families 
of the kings used to get water for the 
ceremonial sprinkling Mahali heard the 
rattling sounds of the chariot and told the 
Licchavis his apprehension of danger The 
Licchavis guarded the tank well spreading 
an won net over it The Mallian general 
came down from his chariot put the guard* 
to flight bv mean* of his sword and burst 
through the iron net work and in the tank 
bathed his wife and gave her waterto drink 
he then left the place with his wife on the 
chariot The guards narrated the event to 
the Licchavis The kings of the Licchavis 
being angrv informed MahSli of it Mahili 
asked them not to go iurther but to return 
Notwithstanding his advice five hundred 
kings mounting their chariots departed to 
capture Bandhula who sped a shaft and it 
struck the head of all the chariots and passed 
right through the five hundred kings m the 
place where the girdle was fastened They 
being wounded followed him He stopped his 
chariot and said [ cannot fight with the 
dead ’ He then asked them to loose the 
girdle of the first man who fell dead before 
they loosened it They were asked to go 
back to their homes and were ordered to 
instruct tl eir wives and children to make 
necessarj arrangements for their affairs and 
then drop their armours They did so and 
all of them became lifeless •• 

Philosophy was much discussed by the 
Mallas ‘■erious philosophical pioblems of 
Sail ( recollection ) SamSdhi ( meditation ) 
^lrlya (energy), Saddhi t faith ) suffering 
thfe cause of suffering etc did riot escape 
their attention as can be seen from the 
folio ving incidents 

Bhadragako gamani a Upasaka went to 
the Buddha and enquired of the cau«c of the 
arising of suffering and overcoming of 
suffering Buddha replied that be { Bbadia 


gako ) might not believe if the enquiry was 
exemplified bv the past and the future 
oonirrence* So Buddha wanted to instruct 
him about it by the present happening The 
Lord said Is there anyone in the Uruvela 
kappa, who if killed or imprisoned or injured 
or blamed produce* trouble in your mind ’ 
Oimani replied in the afUrmitive The Bud 
dha said hat is the cause of it? There 
must be someone here if something be 
performed the performance of that act 
sarelv produces trouble in your mmd The 
Lord replied The reason of this is that vou 
have attachment towards one and you have 
not attachment towards the other Vltach 
ment is not the effect of this life but of the 
past life The Buddha cleared his doubts 
as to hi* existence in the past He further 
said There is attachment towards mother 
(or tl e simple reason that he is born in her 
womb and (or this he is troubled for her 
disease and death and thereby it is proved 
tl at (here is a connection between this life 
and the next Attachment is the root of 
our trouble and the uprooting of it is the 
uprooting of suffering * 

Living among the Mallas m Uruvelakappa 
he addressed the Bhikkhus that four sense* 

( Saddha Niriya ball and Samadhi } can be 
fully realised by the acquisition of sublime 
know ledge * * 

Shortly before the passing away of the 
Lord while dwelling at the SSla grove of the 
Malbs at Kusinar-i he advised the Malhan 
Bhikkhus who were present to act up to the 
following instruction being ardent and 
strenuous \ayadhammS SamkhSrS all 
SamkhSras ( confections ) are subject to 
decay ] 

Before the advent of Jainism and Bud 
dhism the Mallas were followers of tie 
Brahmanical faith One of their shrines 
called Makutabandha to the east of KusinSra 
is mentioned in connection wilh the death 
of the Buddha there hi* dead body was 
earned for cremation There is however no 
indication of the sort of worship that was 
performed at this place 

Jainism had found manv followers among 
the Mallas as among the other races of Nor 
them India The accounts we get in the 
Buddhist Literature of the schism that 
appeared in the Jama church after the death 
of Mahavira amply prove this \Ve read in 
the Digha NikSya that at P5v5 the followers 
of Nigantha Nktapulla were broken up and 
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tliNided ifter the death of their great Tuthin 
Kara We see from that account that there 
were both ascetics and lay de\otces among 
these Jamas because we read tint on account 
of these disputations among the ascetics 
Esenthe disciples of the white robe 

who followed \ataputta show ed themsehes. 
shocked repelled and indignant at the 
Niganthas These lay Jamas appear 

from this passage to have been draped in 
white robes ju t as the Svetambaras are to 
the present di\ The Buddha as well is 
SSriputta one of his principal disciples 
appear to lia\e taken advantage of the 
schism which seem to have overtaken the 
Jama chu ch on the death of their founder 
for the propigalion of the rival filth fn the 
PSsIdika buttanta it is Cundi the novice of 
Pava who brings the news of the death of 
the great Tirthankira Mahaviri to \nanda 
it SSmagima in the Malla country ind the 
latter it once av' the importance of the 
event ind siul Friend Cunda this is i 
wotthy subject to bring before the Cxaltcd 
One Let s go to him and tell him about 
It They hastened to the Buddha who 
delivered a long discourse * ‘ 

Buddhism appears to hive attracted 
many followers from imong the Mallas some 
of whom like the venerable Dabba the 
Mallian ittamed to a high ind respectable 
position among the Brethren W e read in 
the CuUavagga *• Now at that lime the 
venerable Dabba the Atallian who had 
realised Arhatship when he was seven years 
old hid entered into possession of every 
(spiritual gift) which can be acquired by a 
disciple there was nothing left that he ought 
's'ckk sVa-V W \v> 

gather up of the fruit of his past labour On 
account of his virtues he was appointed 
after due election by the Puddhist Samglia 
the regulator of lodging pliccs and appor 
tioncr of rations He wis so successful in 
the discharge of these duties that required a 
great deal of patience and tact that he was 
considered by the Samgha as having mira 
culous powers But there were some like 
the followers of Mettiyi and Bhummaiaka 
who grew jealous and set on the Bhikkhuni 
MettiyS and Vaddha the Licchavi to bring 
about his fall and expulsion from the Samgha 
but their evil intentions were discovered and 
the venerable Dabba the Malhan was excul 
pated from the charges brought against 
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rvhmdasumam reborn in the family of i 
MaWa R5ja at PavS entered the order and 
‘required sixfold AbbifinS 

Once the Buddln was in the country of 
the Mnllas named Uruvehkippa One day 
he asked Ananda to stay here and he left 
the place for Mihivina to spend the day. 
While Ananda was staying there, a house 
holder named Tipusso probably a Mallian 
came to him and told him that he was so 
very merged in enjovmcnt and sensual plea 
sures that he was averse to worldly life He 
(the householder) further told that even a 
young man was satisfied with the religion 
and teachings of the Lord He asked him 
the cause of it \nanda took him to the 
Buddha while he was spending the day at 
MahSvana Ananda informed the Buddha of 
It Buddha said lliat such a state of things 
happened with him also before attaining en 
ligbtenment He who has not seen and 
thought of the evil effect of sensual pleasures 
and he who Ins not thought of the fruition 
of emancipation cannot bend hn mind towards 
emancipation Tins is the cause of not being 
able to make oneself averse to worldly life 
Buddln said that when he succeeded in seeing 
and thinking of the evil effect of sensual, 
pleasures and thinking of the fruition ol 
emancipation he realised the first stage of 
meditation When he realised the first stage 
the thinking of enjoyment and of sensual 
pleasures became an object of malady to him t 
when he realised the second stage the first- 
stage appeared a trifle to him and so on ui- 
to the fourth stage When he realised ail 
the jhSnas together with the Syatanas hi® 
mind was bent upon Nirvina On account 
S.'w't \v>gB'i.'nta vaA'n ‘Cnt- 

ayatanas and the Nirv5na and thwarting the? 
enjoyment and sensual pleasures, he vva^ 
successful in becoming foremost in the Deva 
brahml and the MSra worlds amongst tbi? 
bamanas and the Brahmanas 

Roga the Malhan asked Ananda whetheC 
the Buddha would accept pot herbs and mea* 
from his hands Accordingly Ananda asked 
the Lord whether the presents would 
acceptable The Lord replied in th^ 
affirmative When Roga actually took thos^ 
presents to him the Lord told him to hand 
them over to the Phikkhus He did so and 
the Bhikkhus were satisfied with them 
Roga then sat on one side When 
Blessed One finished his meal he taught 
invited and conversed and gladdened hm’ 
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\\ith reJigious discourse Al hst Roga rose 
from his seat and departed ** 

Siha was reborn in the country of the 
Mallas m the family of a RSja As soon as 
he saw the Buddha he saluted him and being 
attracted he sat on one side The Buddha 
noticing the trend of his mind taught him 
‘the Norm He entered the Buddhist order 
and spent hi-, dajs in the forest hut he coul 1 
not concentrate Seeing this the Master 
ad\i ed him to cherish good Norm within 
hrmself and to swifth renounce that piled 
up lease of birth This advice of the Lord 
had a beneficial effect on him as he was able 
to develop insight and acquire saintship ** 
The respect and veneration with which 
the Mallas looked upon the Buddha will 
appear from the way in which the) met him 
when his last moment was approaching and 
also from the great liberality and magnil 
cence with which the) cremated the corpse 
and the care and con ideralion with which 
they treated the remains 
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CCORDING to ortl odov Hindu Iradi 
tion the origin of Hindu culture and 
civilisation m all aspects and phases 
to be found foreshadowed m the Vedas 
Whatever mav be the intrinsic worth of this 
theory it seems to be true in respect of the 
I’olice system in Ancient India \s a matter 
of fact we find that as earl) as the \edic 
age the King was called the protector of the 
people ( Gopa Janasya ) for he had to protect 
the people from dangers within and without 
Tor the protection of the people against 
outside attacks wchear of strongholds and 
fortified camps while for the preservation 
S 7 H -3 


of peace withm the settlement we find 
officers like Ugra Praty enas etc who help 
ed the Grlmani in the maintenance of peace 
and order m the localit) Ugra occurs m 
the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad (1V33738) 
and according to Max Mullers rendenncr 
IS a Policeman Praty enas is found with 
Ugra and SatagTSmani in the Brihadaranyaka 
Upanishad (iv 3 4^ 44', clearly denoting an 
officer of Police Similarly the word Jiva 
gnbha which occurs m the Rig N eda (x 97 i r) 
also means a Policeman Another higher 
officer performing functions similar to those 
of the GrSmani was the Satapati (Lord of the 
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hundredvillages) whose namcocccursjna\erse 
of the M5ilra)amSam\iUa (vs 14 V2)and vwtUc 
TaitUrija Br51imana(M S 4 2) A still higher 
officer possessing similar functions was pro- 
bably th'* ^ ispati the I ord of a Settlement 
who according to Professor 7immer was the 
Lord of a Canton Thus we see the lime 
was fast approachingwhen inilitar} necessity 
would force the Indo Aryans m the course 
of their settlement to reaii'e that the hand* 
of the King should be strengthened by 
sub tituted emt and criminal jurisdiction of 
the King for the good old system of \ airadeya 
(war gold) \\ c also hear of forest guards 
\ anapa ( \ edic Index 11 p 41 ) who probably 
kept watch over the turbulent forest tribe* 
The emplovment of spies even in this 
early period was proved by Mr R SKama 
sastry in the course of his lecture* on the 
Evolution of \ncient Hindu Polity delivered 
to the Calcutta Univ ersity The duty of these 
spies was not only to find out those who were 
bent on evil and keep guard over fields and 
plants Rig ^ eda vii 61 3 ) but also to arrest 
enm nals who might commit social and 
religious wrongs Thus under their appre 
hension Yama rejects the love of his sister 
Yami (Ibid x to i 16 1 We are told that 
' Varuna s spies sent forth upon their errand 
survey the two world halves well formed and 
fashioned (Ibid vii 87 3 Ihey stand not 
still they never close their eyelids those 
sentinels of gods who wander round us 
(Ibid a 10 8 ) And further from the wide 
earth 0 \aruna and Mitra from the great 
lofty heaven ye bounteous givers have set 
in fields amid the plants your spies who visit 
every spot and watch unceasing (Ibid 
vu 61 8) Send thy spies forward fleetest 
in thy motion be never deceived the guardian 
of the people from him who near or far is 
bent on evil and let no trouble sent from thee 
overcome us ( Ibid iv 4 3 ) 

Coming to the age of the epics and the 
Code of Manu we know that whatever may 
be the date of their composition their older 
parts describe the condition of the country 
m the latter part of the Brahmana age 
Spies are frequently referred to in the SabhS 
Parva Chapter 5 and SSnli Parva Chapters 
58 59 and 68 In Chapter 87 of S3nti Parva 
we are told that the King should appoint a 
Lord over each village as well as over ten 
twenty hundred and thousand villages and 
each of these officers should inform his 
immediate superior officer of the crimes 


committed within hi* jurisdiction Again m 
Chapter 6g of Santi Parva U is laid dow n that 
fort* frontier* of the kingdom public parks 
private groves resting places place* of pilgri 
mage and Royal palaces sliould be garrisoned 
by troops while spies should be employed 
for keeping watch over the conduct of all 
townsfolk and village people specially of 
ministers general royal princes and 
courtiers 

Alt these rules wc find elaborated jn 
Manu Chapter \ HI sloka* 1 14 to 1 17 — Let 
him ( the king ) place a company of soldiers 
commanded ( by a trustworthy officer) in 
the midst of two three five or hundred 
village^ (to he I a protection of the king 
dom The Commentator Govindaraja states 
that the pickets mentioned here are the 
so called SthSnakas the ThSiias of modern 
India Let him appoint a Lord over each 
village as well as lords of ten villages lords 
of twenty lord' of a hundred and lords of 
a thousand Tlie lord of one village 'hall 
himself inform the lord of ten villages of the 
crimes committed m hi* village and the 
ruler of ten l shall make his report ) to the 
ruler of twenty Bat the the ruler of twenty 
shall report all such matters to the lord of 
hundred and the lord of a hundred shall 
himself gne information to the lord of a 
thousand These officers were helped by 
the spies and police in the detection of cri 
minals Let the king who secs everything 
through Ins spie discover the two sorts of 
thieves who deprive others of their property, 
both those who show themselves openly and 
those who he concealed v Manu Chapter 
l\ sloka 256 ) 

Having detected them bv means of 
trustworthy persons who disguising them 
selves ( pretend ) to follow the same occupa 
tions and by means of spi“s wearing various 
disguises he must cause them to be instigated 
(to commit offence*) and bring them into 
his power (Ibid sloka •’6) It is further 
laid down that assembly houses where 
water is distributed or cakes are sold 
brothels taverns and victuallers shops cross 
roads wellknovvn trees festive assemblies 
playhouses concert rooms old gardens 
forests the shops of artisans empty dwellings 
natural and artificial groves — these and the 
like places the king shall cause to be guarded 
by companies of soldiers both stationary and 
patrolling, and by spies m order to keep away 
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thit-ves ^ \Ianu Chapter ix Sloka .64 to 
=56 t 

In thb Dutldhi't a»e we find ‘ the Koli^an 
Cential \uthorme» were seraed bj a speciil 
body of peoni or police (lislmgaislicd as 
by kind of uniform from which they took 
their name by 1 special headdres'* These 
particular m<.n hat! a bid reputation for 
extortion and violence The Mallas hid 
similar officials and it is not improbiblc that 
each of the clans had a somewhat similar 
set of subordinate senants (Rhjs Davids 
Buddhist India pii,e2i ) \gain nc find a 
strong police guard b“ing po^'led near the 
sacred tank of the Lichchhivis in \aisSli in 
order to present anione from taking water 
from It because its water was on!) used in 
sprinkling the lieads of ftchhaai kumaras 
while being crowned There |s also a 
reference to forest police who tscorUd 
traders In Jataka H 335 \\ e hear further o! 
voluntarv police who let themsebes out m 
bands to protect caraaans against robhvs on 
Ihewaj (JRAS iqoi p 8G6 ) \nd what is 
more we find in \ inaya (1 75) a reference to 
the Black 'look of the police where wc are 
told that a criminal who had been written up 
in the king a porch ( as we should say who 
was wanted bv the police) was not to be 
receded into the order 

Next comes the period of the Maurva 
Empire It was during this time lliat the 
police administration was reduced to a system 
through the efforts of Kaatil)a and his master 
Chandra Gupta Maur>a \\ hen the bug bear 
of external danger disappeared from the poll 
tical horizon of ancient India |l e e two 
staunch imperial! ts addres ed iheinsehes to 
the task of setting the internal machinerj of 
Government in order and succeeded m esla 
bluhing a system of Centralised Governmenl 
in which the police played a prominent part 
The whole Fmpire was divided into four 
provinces each under a viceroy Each of 
these provinces vvere again divided into four 
districts — eacli under a Sthanika a resident 
district officer [ Arthasastra (Shamsaslrys 
Eng trans ) p 179 ] vvho was subordinate to 
theSamiharta or the Collector General The 
latter roughly speaking combined m his 
person the functions of both the Home 
Member and Revenu* ^^clnbe^ of the present 
Government of India Under the Sth3nika 
was the Gopa vvho had charge of five or ten 
villages { Ibid p 178) the lowest admims 
tralive officer being the headman of a 


iiilagc or Gramm \t the head of tin. 
Police administration was a board willi the 
Collector General as its President and three 
Pradeshiirah or Commisioneis appoini^d 
by limi as its members (Artha, pp =53 
179). This board was specially entrusted 
with the work of removal of thorns and 
performed functions similar to those of the 
modern C I D It had in its service 1 host 
of spies and various other minor officials 
vvho disguised as ascetics, travellers lunatics 
bards astrologers dancers and hotel keepers, 
detected men found to be of foul living 
( Vrtha p -6j ) robbers ( Ibid, p 26S ) men 
engaged in witchcraft (Ibid n .66) manu 
faclurer of counterfeit coins (Ibid p =66), 
youths of criminal tendency ( Ibid p 267) and 
apprehended cnminiN in the very act of 
committing offence ( Ibid Bk iv ch 6) 

Thc^rontiers of the kingdom were placed 
under boundary guards who were called 
Antapala (Artha p 52 ) They shall takeaway 
the weapons and armour possessed by 
caravans unless tlie latter are provided witfi 
a passport to travel with the same ( Ibid 
p 310) 

We are further told that in places where 
altars are situated or where four roads meet 
m ancient rums in the vicinity of tanks 
rivers and baching places m places of pilgr! 
mage desert tracts mountains and thick grown 
forests spies under the guise of old and 
notorious thieves with their student bands 
shall a'ceruin the causes of arrival and 
departure and halt of thieves enemies and 
persons of undue bravery ( Vrtha p 180' 

The work of local police was entrusted to 
officers like the Chorarajjuka ( Vrtha p 293) 
the Gramani (Ibid p .iS) Nsgaraka (Ibid 
p i8j) Gopa and the SthSnika ( Ibid p 181) 
'Viththe help of spies these officers kept a 
strict watch over criminal tribes (Artha p 
68 ) low caste p“ople and persons carrjing 
on traffic in arms wines — as also courtesans 
hotel keepers grog shops etc They also 
found out the causes of immigration and emi 
gration of persons of migratory habit, the 
arrival and departure of men and women of 
condemnable character as well as the 
movement of foreign spies ( Artha p 179) 
Even managers of charitable institutions had 
to send information (to Gopa or Sthamka ) as 
to heretics (laslianda) and travellers 
arriving to reside therein While artisan* 
andother handicraftsmen merchants vinters 
sellers of cooked flesh and cooked rice as 
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persons to reside wuh them onlj on lueir own 
responsibility (Ibid p ibi ) \nd what is 
more masters of houses had to make a report 
of strangers arming at or dt parting from 
IheiT bouses otherwise the} shall be guilla 
of the olTence committed during that night 
ta enduring safe nights le nights when no 
theft etc seem to have been committed they 
shall be fined three panas ( for not makini^ 
such areport) ( Artha p i8 ) IheNSgaraka 
or the oflicer in charge of the city made dail) 
inspection of reservoirs of water of roads 
of hidden passages for goini, out of the cit} 
of forts of fort walls and other defewsiNc 
works He was 10 punish those who move I 
mthevicinity of ro\al buildings or ascended 
the defensive fortifications of the capital 
(Ibid p lbs) The interval betvteen 0 
• nahkas ( * hours ) after the fall of night and 
6 nahkas before the dawn shall be the period 
when a trumpet should be sounded prohibi 
ting the movement of the people m the citv 
(Artha p 

These officers were helped by (i) the 
MudrSdhjaksha who issued passports for 
entering into ( or going out of ) the kingdom 
(Artha p 176) (.) the \ ivitSdhvaksha 

( or the superintendent of pasture lands) and 
his subordmates who examined these pass 
ports (Ibid p 177) one of his duties was 
to inform the villagers and to warn them m 
case of approach of band of robbers or 
criminals by bonfires bj drums or olher 
instruments or by sending carrier pigeons 
(Artha p 177) (3) the NSvadhyaksha 

and his subordinates who apprel ended 
su'vpicious persons traveUmg m suspicious 
circumstances at ferries (Artha p 158) 
'liViese rffiicers a^st) seem io have performed 
functions similar to those of the modern 
River police and Coast police As for 
instance they did not allow iording or 
crossing the river (without their permission) 
even at the usual time and place Similarly 
pirate ships, vessels that are bound for the 
country of an enemj as well as those who 
have violated the customs and rules in force 
m port towns were liable to be destrojed 
bj them ( Artha p 157 ) 

Besides there was an elaborate svstem of 

espionage to help these ofTcers in the detec 
tlon of real criminals The maclnuerv of 

this Spy svstem was as follows 

1 There were those who kept watch 
over the private conduct of roval officers bv 


were oiners— me i 

public character ( \rtlia p ) 

Tlie second group consisted of those— 
the Classmate spies — who earned the informa 
tion thus gathered by the first to the 
institute of espionage for if the first gfoup 
were Uiemselvts to t;irrj the news it might 
well rouse the suspicion of their master® 

( Ibid p 0 ) 

•' 1 bere were those who were unuei 

the direct implo) of the Headquarters foi 
corroborating the evidence thus gatherei 
ihrough the two agencies ( Ibid p 24 ) Actiod 
was taken only when the information thus 
received through these three dilTerent source" 
was exactly of the same version If the thre^ 
agencies differ, the spies concerned shan 
either be punished in secret or dismissed 
Among the means of convejmg informatiod 
to (he Headquarters we find cipher writing 
resorted to by tlie spies (Artln p 54) 

There were also emplo)ed female spie? 
who included (t) the mendicant women "hi^ 
were generally emploved in the simple work 
of carrying information to the institute o* 
espionage ( \rtha p 24 ) (2) poor Brahmi^ 
widows who were naturally very clever and 
were cmplojed m watching the private 
conduct of the MahSin&trakulam by frequent 
ing their residences (Artha p 23) (3) th® 
courtesans who were kept under officia* 
supervision (Artha p 153) Under the guis® 
of chaste women they may cause themselves 
to be enamoured of persons who are seditiou? 
No sooner are the seditious persons seeh 
within the abode of these female spies thab 
they shall be sewed and their property 
confiscated to government ( Artha p 305) 
Despite l>iese stringent police arrange 
meats there were sufficient safeguard^ 
against undue arrest and detention Thus »t 
IS laid down that three days after the commi? 
Sion of a crime no suspected person shah 
be arrested in as much as there is no roob> 
for questions unless there is strong evidence 
to bring home the charge Again person^ 
who charge an innocent man with theft shah 

themselves be liable to the punishment f^r 
theft I urther when a person accused bf 
theft proves in defence the complainant 3 
enmit} or hatred towards himself he shall be 
acquitted (Artha p 276) Similarly tho^e 
watchmen who stop whomsoever they ough^ 
not to stop or do not stop whomsoever they 
ought to slop shall be punished with twiC® 
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the amount of fine levied for untimelj move 
ment in the citj { Artlia p 1S4 ) It is further 
laid do\vn that when the Superintendent of 
Jails puts an) person in lockup (ChJrak) 
without declaring the grounds of provocation 
he shall be fined 24 Panas when he subjects 
an) person to unjust torture he shall be fined 
4b Panas 1 Artha p 2S2) 

Last but not iheleast we shall bear in mind 
that all these officers were personall) liable 
to make good the los which the people 
sulTered in caso of their failure to apprehend 
the real criminals Thus in case of theft or 
loss of merchandise in a village the headman 
was to make good the loss if the theft or 
loss occurred in the mlenening places between 
any two villages the superintendent of 
pasiare ianda shaJf be babJe U there are 
no pasture lands m such places the officer 
called Chorarajjuka shall make good the loss 
If the U eft or loss occurs m such pars of the 
country as are not provided even with ach 
a security (a Chorarajiuka } the people m the 
boundaries of the places shall contribute to 
make up the loss If there are no people in the 
boundaries the people of five or tea villages 
of the neighbourhood shall make up ll e loss 
(Artha p 29^ Cf Ibid p ijb) Even 
the king did not escape the liabilitv 
KauUlya 8a)> Whatever of the propeiV) of 
citizens robbed by thieves the King cannot 
recover shall be made good from his own 
pocket (Artha p 241 Thus the idea was 
that If an) person suffered from disorder 
and lawlessness it was because the King vras 
remiss in the performancef of his duties and 
therefore ought to expiate in the above 
manner for the loss suffered by the individual 
m consequence of his neglect of dutv This idea 
still exists m a certain form in molern civi 
Used Governments where offences like theft 
robbery murder etc. are classed under oflen 
ces against the State But the idea of making 
good from the State coffer the loss suffered 
by anj individual in con equence of theft 
and robber) was probablv unique among the 
Indo- \r)ans only 

This account of the Maur)! police system 
U partly corroborated by Megaslhenesas quot 
Cd by Ijtrabo (\\ 14'') In Fragment W\II 
we are told of the overseers to whom iv 
assigned the dut) if watching all that goes 
on and makin., reports «ecretlv to the king 
bomt. ar centrusted with the inspection of 
the cil) and others with that of the armj 
The former cmplov as their co adfutors the 


Courtesans of the city and the latter the 
courtesans of the Camp Ihc ablest and 
tnost trustuorthv men are appointed to fill 
these offices ( McCrmdIe p 83 ) According 
to Arrian «imilar officers were employed by 
the governments of monarchical as well as 
non monarchical states of the period And 
what IS more Arrian s informants assured 
him that the reports sent in were always true 
though Mr \ A Smith doubts the strict ac 
Curac) of this statement 

Asoka inherited this system of secret 
report as is evident from Kock I diet \ f where 
he says At all hours and m all place* 
whether I am dining or in the ladies apart 
ment m mv bed room or m my closet in mv 
carriage or m the palace gardens the official 
reporters ( f ativedaka ) sfioufcf report to me 
on the people s business and I am ready to 
do the people 5 business in all places Again 
the agents ( Pulisa ) mentioned in Pillar 
bdicts 1 U and Nil and in the Provincials 
bdict are according to some scholars identical 
with the Pativedaka already mentioned while 
the VmtamahSmSta or W arden of the Marches 
were high officers guarding the frontiers 
( Pillar bdict I ) 

We do not knov how far this Maurya 
Police sv stem was imitated b\ tie Andhra* 
aqd Ku bans in their dominion but from the 
inscriptions of the (jupta* we find that their 
bmpire wa divided into Desha \isaya 
Bhaktifthe lovesi unit being the village) 
under officers bearing the title of Gostrin 
Visayapati KumSramStya etc who probably 
performed both administrative and police 
duties \ probable picture of the police 
system of this period is preserved in ^aina 
valkya I j37and\ishDa HI 710 15 which 
IS but a prototype of what is described in 
Manu Chap Vil sloka 114 117 already 
quoted fn Sukraniti and m KSmandakanfti 
1 2''4 we find constant references to police 
guards and in Vishnu III f6 67 we are 
told of the livbihtv of the police officers 
to make good e lo s in case of failure 
to apprehend real criminals \gni Purana 
svjs to the <ame effect ( ccxxm ) The 
king should make good to the owner the 
price of an article stolen bv a thief and 
on such an occasion the king shall reimburse 
himself out of ll e salaries of his police 
olTcers In the Pravesaka to the sixth act 
of Saknnialam we find two police men 
( wt^^Wl ) acting under the superintendent 
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of tlie cilj police wlio \\as al o the brotl er 
in lau of ling Duslin mla and getting hold 
of two fshermen with a diamond ring which 
they recognised to be tl e signet ring of the 
king In Mncl chhakatika ^ct I we hear 
of night «atcl by the police the establish 
ment of Gulmas t police outpo ts) and the 
examination of carnages by the police as in 
the case 0 i Ch'^rudatta s car 

But if we are to believe in the account of 
foreign travellers of this period then we must 
ackno^ ledge that the police systen \ as fast 


becpnung looser with the beginning ot the 
decline of Gupta power Pa Him says that 
there was no longer the ngid passport 
system which was prevalent m earlier limes — 
people now can go whenever and wherever 
they like we arc told that even in the reign 
of Chandra Gupta II, criminal tribes were 
living in the outsl irts of the capital city 
Similarly Hiuen T ang who visited India 
during the reign of Harsl abardhan speaks 
of the criminal laws being mild and the 
roads as insecure 


LETTfcRS FROM ABRO\D 
B\ RaIIISDRANATI! TAGORt 


Londoo April 10 1M21 

I AM glad to be in England again It is 
a difTereot atmosphere here than that 
of America where the gravitation of 
dollars pulls everTtbicg down and presses 
everything flat on the earth One of the 
first men whom I happened to meet here 
was II W Nevmson and I felt that soul 
was nlive in this country which had pro 
Juced such a man as him ' 

A land should be judged by its best 
products and I have no besitatiou lo 
saying that the best Cnglisbmcn are the 
best specimens of bumanity 

With all our gncvances against the 
r nglish nation I cannot help lov mg your 
country, which has given me some ot my 
dearest friends 1 am intensch glad of 
this fact for it is hateful to hate just as 
a General tries for bis tactics to attract 
a whole armv of men into a cul de sac lo 
order to demolish them our feeling of 
anger gcncrnhscs the whole people of a 
country in order mcntnllv to give them a 
crushing blow on a tremcndou^Iv bic 
scale 

Things that arc happcniiip, m Ireland arc 
uJt The political lies that arc ticcom 
panving them are stupendous and m 
retaliation our anger seeks a victim 
adcquatclv big, and wc rcadilv locnmi 


nate the whole people of England though 
we know what a great number of English 
men feel shame and sorrow for these 
brutalities quite as I eenlv ns nnv disinter 
ested outsiders 

I be fact that such a great proportion 
of people here— whose interest in 1 eepmg 
Ireland tied to the British Empireis so vital 
—can feel so keenh the tyranny inflicted 
on the Irish people proves the inherent 
loye of justice that thrives in the heart of 

this country in spite of ill aberrations 
Ibe saving of n people depen upon the 
noble personalities holding up the moral 
tradition high above the Hoods of iniqui 
tics that occasiouallv deluge the land 

Ldiuund Burke proves the greatness of 
Great Britain in spite of Warren Hastings 
and we arc grateful to Mahatma Gandhi 
for giving India the opportunity to prove 
that her fnith in the Div me Spirit in tiiaii 
IS alive still — in spite of v great deal of 
materialism m our religions as they are 
practised ind a spirit of exclusiveness in 
our social system 

The fact IS that the l>est in all couii 
tries Im 1 ’jlfinitv with one another I lie 
factdisplavs its rliflercnccs — but the fire 
IS one \\ hen that fire comes before my 
vision in this enuntrv 1 recognise it as the 
same thing which lights onr path in India 
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ind illamjnates our ljou«e Let us seek, 
th It fire and know that wlienexcr the 
spirit of separation is supreme there 
reigns darkness But with the realisation 
of unity comes truta and light When we 
Ignite our lamps we at once send response 
to the eternal lights of heaven koo 
yourself are a bearer of a lamp from your 
own land, and let me m response light my 
own lamp with love for the great huma 
nitv resealed in your country 

( The following letter was in answer to 
aladv who had complained that the poet 
had appeared to give ^ent to a feeling of 
anger igamst the British people m one of 
his lectures ) 

London April 12 

Dear Madam I received your letter late 
that morning and was sorry to learn that 
you had come to this hotel white I was 
engaged 

U IS not unlikely that some unsuspected 
remnant of race-consciousness in vour 
mind made Tou imagine that Igave vent 
to my feeling of anger against the British 
people IQ my lecture too allude to in your 
letter The fact is I deeply feel for all the 
races who are being insulted and injured 
by the ruthless spirit of espIoi*atioa of 
the powerful nations belonging to the 
West or the East 1 feel as much for the 
^tegroes brutally lynched in Amenca often 
for economic reasons and Coreans who 
ate the latest victims of the Japanese 
iiDpenahsm as for any wrongs done to 
the helpless multitude of my own country 
1 feel certain that Christ were he living 
present 6ay vMra'iA'naat’wen ’tugry 
wiith the nations who attempt to thrive 
upon the life blood of their victim race's 
just as he was with those who defiled 
tiod s lemplewitli tl eir unholy presence 
and profe sion burely he would have 
taken upon himself the chastisement of 
these miscreants especiallv when those 
who professed to be his disciple* whose 
ostensible \ ocation was to preach peace 
and brotherhood of man eitber kept a 
d screet silence whenever mans history 
Waitelfor I voice of judgment or showed 
5ig,ns of \irnlence aj,ainst the weak and 


the down trodden greatly surpassing that 
of men whose profession it was blindly to 
kill human beings 

On the other hand, though 1 sometimes 
congratulate mvself for my own freedom 
from race consciousness very likely a sufE 
cieot amount of it iS lingering m my sub 
consciotis mind making itself evident to 
outsiders in my^ writings through special 
emphasis of pnde at some great thoughts 
or good deeds of India or special em 
pbasis of indignation at any unjust suffer 
ing or humiliation she is made to un 
dergo I hope that I can claim forgive 
ne<s for this weakness considering that I 
never try to condone any wrongs done by 
my own countrymen against others be 
longing to different communities from 
ours If you want to know something of 
mv attitude of mmd about this J recom 
mend you my novel translated into 
Pnglish under the title of Home and the 
World 

London April 16, 1921 

1 am leaving London todav m an aero 
plane for Pans My appeal for an Inter 
national University at Shantiniketan, 
to be called Viswa Bharati has met with 
a hearty response in Bogland I have just 
time to send you these very few words 
before 1 leave hogland As I shall be 
travelling about from place to place, it is 
possible that 1 shall not be able to write 
to you for some time— anyhow the posting 
of my letters to yon will be somewhat 
irregular 

• • 

Autourdn Monde Pans 
Apnl IS, 1921 

[ have come back to the domain of 
dust from my short aeroplane career m 
the midair, when my namesake from 
the high heaven the bun * shed upon me 
his smile of amused tenderness, and some 
vagabond clonds of the Apnl sky seemed 
to wonder m their minds, if I were about 
to join their ranks 

lam not going to stay in Pans more 
^ ‘Refewng to hs uame Rab ishch means the 
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than a week this time for I must finish 
my Lontmental tour by the end of May 
and prepare for my return voyage to 
India The days of my exile seem to be 
gaining in v. eight as they are approaching 
their end and I wish I had a relay of 
minds so that 1. could charge them when 
ever they become exhausted Having only 
one in my possesion 1 had to be merciless 
toward It even when it lacked the food 
to which it had been accustomed The 
res lit i« that it is beginning to doubt 
almost to bate the idca-^ which it is 
made to carrv through a rugged and 
tortuous path 

Whenever 1 hnd time and sit alone 
before tl e window 1 gravely nod my 
head and say to myself in a sad voice 
those who have been bom foolish can 
gladden the heart of God only when they 
have the freedom of solitariness and can 
spread their idle wings m the air and 
{lit and hum for nothing at all You 
poet are one such creature —you have to 
be alone to fulfil your nature What is 
all this that you are planning ^ Must 
you guide the multitude and work with 
them for the building of an Institution ’ 

All through my life I have ever worked 
alone for my life and my work have 
been one 1 om like the tree which 
builds up its timber by its own living 
process and therefore it need^ leisure 
and space sunlight and air —and not 
bncks and mortar masons and the civil 
engineer 

All ray works have their roots in niy 
dreams But an International University 
needs a foundation and not roots It 
needs to besohdlybudtupon international 
boards and committees and funds contri 
buted by men of prudence and foresight 
1 oresight is i gift winch 1 wholly lack 
1 may have some insight but no foresight 
at all Foresight has the power of 
calculation inisight las the power ol 
vision He may have faith in insight 
to whom It belongs and therefore he is 
not ofraid of making mistakes or even 
of apparent failures Bat fores ght is 

t TKM « to the de.1 of in 
VJb mi l> 


impatient of all deiiciencies It constantiv 
dwells on the possibilities of mistakes 
only because it has not the vision of the 
whole Therefore its plans are mostly 
solid and infiexible 

In the establishment of the Interna 
tional University the foresight of the 
experienced will never forsake me it will 
go straight to the helm and take charge 
and only then the prudent who give 
money and the wise who give advice will 
be satisfied But where will remain the 
place for foolish and the irresponsible ^ 

The whole thing will have to be 
established on a permanent basis but 
this so called permanence is only bought 
at the cost of life and freedom 1 he cage is 
permanent not the nest And yet all that 
is trulv permanent has to passthrough 
an endless senes of impermanancies 
The spring flowers are permanent because 
they know how to die The temple made 
of stone cannot make truce with death 
by accepting it Proud of its bricks and 
mortar it constantly opposes death 
till It IS defeated m the end 

Our SbantiDiketan depends for its 
permonence upon life But an Interna 
tional University tries to build its perma 
ncnce with the help of rules and rcgula 
tions But— 

Never mind ' Let me forget it for a 
inoment Possibly I am exaggerating 
The reason is the day is full of gloom 
It has been snowing and raining the 
road IS muddy and I am home sicl 

I am going to read m the ball of the 
borbonne University my paper on the 
Forest Hermitage They a«ked me for 
n summary which they will circulate 
among the members I enclose a copy of 
it which I have given to them for circuln 
tioo From Pans I have decided to go to 
SpaiA next week — do you not envy me ’ 
Notes or Li ctlrj 

I rom the beginning of their history 
Western races have bad to deal with 
nature as their antagonist This fact has 
emphasised in their mind the domestic 
aspcctof truth the eternal conflict between 
good and evil Thus it has kept up the 
spint of f ght in tl e heart of their civihsa 
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tion They seek victory and cultivate 
power 

The environment in which the Aryan 
immigrants found themselves in Indtn 
was that of the forest The forest unlike 
the desert or rock or sea is living it 
gives shelter and nourishment to life 
In snch surroundings the ancient forest 
dwellers of India realised the spirit of 
harmony with the universe and emphasised 
latheirminds the monistic aspect of Truth 
They sought the realisation of their soul 
through union with all 

The spirit of fight and the spirit of 
harmony both have their importance in 
the scheme of things For making a 
musical instrument the obduracy of 
matenals has to be forced to yield to the 
purpose of the instrument maker Out 
music Itself is a revelation of beauty it is 
not an outcome of 6ght it spnngs from 
an inner reahsatiou of harmony The 
musical instrument and the music both 
have their owu importance for humanity 
The civilisation that fights and 
conquers for Mao and the civilisattun 
that realises for him the fundameotnl 
unity in the depth of existence are 
complementary to each other U ben they 
jom hands human nature finds its 
balance and its pursuits through their 
rugged paths attain their ultimate mean 
ing in an ideal of perfection 


\utour dn Monde Fans 
April 21 ly21 

T1 e letters from ludiatbis week have not 
oteaka-i ha 

was a squall in the Mediterranean ^a and 
the mill bags have been damaged bv the 
sea water So there is a chance of my letters 
not coming at all and it may become 
a I^nt week for me your letters havebeen 
auerer fading source of sustenance for my 
mind all through my days of exile —and 
yon have been so geuerously lavish lo 
your supply 

Tomorrow I am going to start on a 
tour m Switzerland Germany Deumark 
'Norway and Sweden I feel sure of the 
welcome awaiting me in those countries 
I cannot imagine bow I could have men 


ted so great a reward I feel that I am 
being greatly overpaid for my service and 
one day I shall be called upon to refund 
the excess and a great deal more 

\Iy idea of the Internationa! University 
or Vishwa Bharati found a strong res 
ponse IQ England There was a proposal 
made to form a Board of Trnstees to help 
me in my work But it is needless to as 
sure you that I am not going to allow my 
Institution to be tied to the tow boat 
of any official body I know it would 
have saved me from a great deal of 
trouble and opposition But when by 
some artificial protection we save our 
selves from trouble in the begtnaiug it 
crops up m a worse form in the end 

My letters will grow more and more 
irregular till they meet their Nirvana m 
our meeting at SaDtioiketan 


Antour du Monde Pans 
April 21 1021 

When I sent my appeal for an Inter 
national Institution to the Western People 
1 made use of the word University for the 
sake of conveoience But that word has 
not only an inner meauiog but also outer 
association in the minds of those who 
use It and that fact tortures my idea 
into Its own ng d shape It is iiniortnuate 
I should not allow mv idea to be pinned 
to a word for a foregm museum like a 
dead butterfly It must be known not bv 
n deposition but by its own life growth 
I saved mv Santinvketan School from 
being trampled into smoothness by the 

My school is poor m resources and equip 
ment but it has the wealth of truth in it 
which no money can ever bfly and I am 
proud of the fact that it is not a machine 
made article perfectly modelled in a work 
shop — it IS aur very own 

If we must have a University it should 
spring from our own life and be maintained 
by our own life Someone may say that 
sndi freedom I's dangerous and that a 
macbme wall help to lessen our personal 
respoQsiblity and make things easy for 
us \es Life has its risks and freedomhas 
its responsibility and yet they are prefer 
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cipiUl cm be raj ed witliin llie counlr\ \U 
the capital in\Ci.te(l in tlic cotton indu«tr> 
Ins been rai«.(! within the coantr\ 

Regardmt' llit pro\iniit> to the suppU of 
raw materials and tlie pro ence of a market 
for finished products India Ins an unmalled 
opportunita There is aUo an abundant 
supp j of labour althoUf,h education and 
training are needed to make it efficient 

Not less sii,niiicant are some of the 
social effects ot the factor) sjstem which 
ha\e been li c mo l important factors in the 
deaclopmenl of Furopc and \mcrica 

That It would bring imilar results In 
India can be -afeU a sumed l\en in a 
short period it Ins brought seacral fnnova 
tions in the social life in < ertain sections of the 
counlra I tr t it has dignified labour which 
was degraded through the caste sjstem 
becond it ha undermined the caste sjstem 
Itself and persons of different castes arc now 
found engaged in the same kind of a\ork 
Third It has shown sign« of disintegrating 
the joint familj sjstem which permits several 
persons to lice upon the carnmgs of one 
member Fourth it has broken down the 
isolation and self sufficiencj of the Milage 
which IS among the chief causes of the back 
wardness of India Fifth it has raised the 
social position of thousands of women by 
gning them an economic status Lastl) it 
has broadened the minds of the labourers be 
mobilizing them from the countrj to the citv 
socialized them be bringing them into close 
contact eeith one another energized them bj 
adapting them to the modern industrial sjs 
tern and thus made them more alert lolen 
siee and actiee A sjstem «o pregnant eeith 
social and economic benefit to the country 
in generaf and on Uctacj fahourers in parti 
cular should on no account be checked in 
the process of its growth 

India should not onlj dee clop the factory 
sjstem for the most economic utilization of 
her resources but she should also determine 
the lines of industrial deeelopment erhich are 
most advantageous to her both for domestic 
and foreign markets 

Like an indie idual a nation has to find 
out how It can produce the greatest amount 
in salue eeWh the least expenditure of time 
and energe or In other eeords hoev to become 
industnallj efficient 

Industrial deeelopment in India cannot 
be the same as that in Europe and America 
There are several reasons eebj the nature 


of industrnl cfficicnce will therefore 
different from thtt of ane other countrj 

First iliL difference in nttuni resources 
will give ri-ie to a difference In the nature 
of industries and conscquentlj of Industrial 
cfficicncj 

Second owing to the sub tropical climate 
inten’-uc phvsical labor is not po siblc in 
India to Iht extent iliat it is In the regions 
of colder climate It will be more cconomi 
cal therefore for In ha to aerjuire cflicitncj 
in those industries which require more of 
mental labor than of pin steal Work of 
artistic value will give India a strategic 
vantage in the international market 

Third tlie fC'Ourccs of India are limited 
in compatiMjn with the population In order 
to be successful cconomicallv India should 
devote more labor per unit of resources than 
most of tlie Ollier countries In other words 
India must sell hlghlj finished products m 
stead of raw materials 

1 ounh It IS the national tradition of the 
people especiallv of the artisan class to 
produce artistic good* such as shawls muslins 
and jewclrj and carved ivory High class 
workmanship has become the social inherit 
anceollndia and although it has been much 
discouraged it still remains the national 
genius and must be revived There lies the 
natural line of development for India’s manu 
factoring industries eaptciallj as far is 
manufacturing for the foreign market is 
concerned 

All these elements will make India 
industnallj different from the rest of the 
world It IS the dutv both of Societj and the 
Stale to outline the lines of India's industrial 
devefopment and to impart education and 
training along those lines so that India maj 
be efhcient in the full utilization of her 
resources on the one hand, and hold an 
advantageous position in the international 
market on the other 

Social AspccTb 

One of the cardinal principles of Hindu 
religion is the belief In an infinite Being 
of which this visible world Is only a manifesta 
tion It IS the duty of everj man to realize 
u ^ cither in this hfe or In the next 

bj the practice of self renunciation Misery 
and sorrow arise from the lower desires of 
man The way to real happiness lies in the 
elimination of those desires This coctrine 
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has profoundly influenced the social and 
industrial life of the people 

First, It has turned the mmd away from 
the material to the spiritual from the 
natural to the supernatural, from the real 
to the ideal from the concrete to the 
abstract from the external to the internal 
Second while it has helped a few per 
sons to attain the highest type of manhood 
It has also checked the mental growth of 
man\ bi placing before them an ideal far 
too high for attainment by ordinary people 
Thus while Hindu chilizatlon has helped 
to glorify the few it has tended to fossi 
lire the manj 

Third o\er emphasizing the happi 
ne's of the after life and the attainment 
of this happiness through self renunciation 
It has tabooed most of the pleasures of 
the flesh and has placed as its goal the 
fewness rather than the multiplicity of 
wantsi which Is the most important incentue 
to economic activities and industrial deve* 
lopment 

Fourth b> constantly turning the atten 
lion toward the inner struggle between desires 
and Ideals, it has restricted the scope of ibc 
external struggle between man and nature, 
which stimulates man to con<itier nature and 
acquire wealth 

Fifth the doctrine of Karma sshich is 
a part of the Hindu religion has degene 
rated into fatalism and has its worst effect 
upon the common people The feeling 
that (he sortowr and happlnc" m this life 
are largely determined by the deeds of 
a former life takes awax a good part of 
the initiative for planning and developing 
any remedial measures In case of anx catas 
trophe Hie majority of the people are 
prone to resign them elves to the course 
of events The doctrine has failed to stimulate 
the people to turn failurx into success 

While the teaching of the Hindu religion 
has made the after We and not this world 
the focus of attention the social organiza 
tioR and the customs and manners 
have also stood in the way of industrial 
progress The caste sx'Stem has hindered 
the free movement of the people and the 
free choice of their occupations. The joint 
family system has made even distant rela« 
lives depend upon the earnings of one of 
their members The system of early mar 
rtages made young men lake cire ol fami 
lies when thes ought to be cullUating the 


spirit of adxcnture and enterprise and has 
compelled young women to bear the burden 
of gestation and lactation when they ought 
to be dexotmg themselves to the aquisition 
of general culture and industrial efficiency 
The Zenana system by which women have 
been excluded from all social intercourse 
in several provinces has ilso limited their 
industrial activities 

tor the development of modern indus 
Irialisni and for the achievement of Indus 
trial efficiency India must reorganize her 
society Social efhciencv i in fact the 
background of indu trial efficiencv which 
is merely the expression of the social life 
m the satisfaction of its material desires 
and IS mseparablv connected with the 
iraditicns and m titutions of the country 
\ new philosophy of life must be pro- 
pounded in order lo create a new social 
attitude and lo adapt the nation to the 
worlds new c<^nditions India must realize 
first that the golden age was not m the 
past but IS in the future Second the 
aim of life is not to be happy in the world to 
come but to achieve a richer and nobler 
expression m this world Third the destiny 
of man is not influenced bv some mysterious 
power but bv social and pfivsical laws and by 
the discovene' and inventions of man in his 
present life fourth although the laws of 
nature are inevitable and inalienable they 
can be controlled and directed by human 
inxtthgence and can be utilized by man for 
human purposes fifth an inefustrv is a 
means not only lo the satisfaction of material 
wants but also to the development of charac 
ter and (he realization of self 

This philt ophic reconstruction should be 
supplemented by v re-organization of the 
social institutions so that men and women 
can ct iK choo e their occupations irre pective 
of caste and creed In addition to all these 
a system of general and vocational education 
should be introduced not onlv for children 
but for voung persons as well In a word 
society must be more efl ciently organized 
so that It may form a solid foundation for the 
development ol industrial efficiencv 
Politic XL Aspects 

"Hie most Important requirement fir the 
development of indu trial erciency howtver 
IS a fvvorablc attitude of the government 
toward the system of production especially 
toward the factory system LnfottunateK this 
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SOHCLRY IN MALABAR 
B\ C AcmuTA MrsoN 


It IS a Had of palms and ricbcs 
It IS a land of charms and itches 
In these lines the poet has pithile 
summarised his impressions of Malabar * 
The people of this tract arc mtellec 
tually and e lucationnlly among the most 
advanced of the Indian people® Uut, 
“bwing to their insular esclasivencss for 
centuries they retain some of the primitive 
customs and beliefs of their ancestors 
Malabar is still, for instance “a land of 
charms and witches’ The belief m 
spmts good and evil and their intcrven 
tion in human affairs, and m the efficacy 
of incantations and ceremonies to control 
their actions is, notwithstaoding the 
spread of English education, all but 
, universal In popular estimation sorcery, 
which always includes exorcism, is as 
reputable a profession as almost any 
other, and sorcerers are looked upon with 
respect mingled with awe In some 
Drahmm families the profession is beredi 
taty, all the adult male members being 
adepts at it, while it is the hereditary 
caste occupation of a whole section of 
low class Hindus known as the Panans 
Individuals belonging to all castes adopt 
Sorcery as their profession and find it 
almost as lucrative as medicine or religion 
several thousands of the population 
depend upon it for their livelihood 
Diseases and accidents are believed to 
be caused as often by the action of evil 
spirits as by the violation of the laws 
of nature These spirits enter human 
bodies of their own accord on miscbiel 
bent, or are made to enter them by the 
art of the sorcerer, who for a considen 
tion undertakes this office at the instance 


• Majabar n the |eneral acceptal on of ih 
t«m tnd as u«ed here nclude the hrtsh Dstrd 
of that name and the VatNc States of Tiavineoi 
ana Cocn n 


of the victims’ enemies When a person 
falls ill, therefore, the astrologer is as 
much m requisition ns the physician, as 
the former alone is able by his abstruse 
calculations and deductions, to discover 
the true cause of the illness Ifit is found 
to be caused by a spirit, he is further 
able to furnish clues for its identification 
A competent exorcist is thereupon sent 
for, and he generally succeeds, by his 
incantations and ceremonies, to dislodge 
the intruder The faith of the people m 
the exorcist s art is however, not so 
complete as to make them neglect the 
services of the physician But, if the 
patitnt recovers by their joint good 
offices, the exorcist gets the lion’s share ’ 
of the credit 

The nature of the sorcerer’s work 
vanes with the power and importance of 
the spirits dealt with The smaller fry of 
the spirit world, whose pranks bnng 
about ordinary ailments, can be propitiat 
cd or expelled by the mere repetition of 
the prescribed mnntra or incantation by a 
common exorcist The latter touches the 
head or holds the hand of the patient, 
and repeats the mantra a certain number 
of times (one hundred and eight to one 
thousand and one, as the case may be) 
when the sprite leaves the body free to be 
successfully treated by the physician 
When powerful demons capable of produc 
ing deadly maladies have to be dealt 
with the services of eminent practitioners 
arc generally engaged ^^ho with the 
^sistance of skilled junior®, have to go 
through a variety of incantations and 
perform a series of elaborate and ex 
^nsive ceremonies involving sometimes 
the sacnfice of goats and fowl, before thej 
are brought under control In some 
cases the incantations and ceremonies 
have to be «peated for as many as forty 

one days The most powerful and malig- 
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nant of them af\ is tfae demon of cpifepsy 
There are hardly a dozen men in all 
Malabar who are capable of wrestling 
with him, and m most cases they come 
off second best in the encounter As may 
'be expected from their evil propensities, it 
requires more proSciency and practice to 
expel a malignant spirit from one's person 
than to introduce it Those who perform 
the former office are, therefore, better 
remunerated than those who do the latter, 
jnst as counsel for the defence are general 
ly paid more handsomely than those for 
the prosecution 

Every hereditary Brahmin exorcist has 
his patron god or goddess, whose help 
renders his influence over the denizens of 
the spirit world so potent that he can 
even make them obey bia orders of 
temporary injunction issued from a dis 
tant place If he finds it inconvenient for 
some days to visit a patient in another 
part of the country, he inscribes an order 
on a palmyra leaf, with an iron style 
dtfectiog the spirit concerned to leave bis 
Tictim unmolested for a specified period 
and promising him satisfaction before its 
expiry If this leaf is formed into a toll 
and worn in any part of his body, the 
patient feels temporary relief in most 
cases Preventive sorcery, which is so 
popular in Malabar, partakes of the same 
character, but is more lasting m its effects 
Certam magic words and cabalistic 
figures are engraved on a thin gold, silver 
or copper leaf, three inches square, which 
after being punfied by ceremonies and 
sanctifi d by Afantras, is rolled up and 
inserted, uit.a tlia hnlj/vu? 'jfiq.hraaftJet., a. 
pendant or other ornament So long as 
a person wears this ornament, he or she 
IS immune from the insidious attacks 
ol dangerous spirits Many men and 
most women in Malabar wear such 
charms 


Of all the forms of black magic prevail 
mg in Malabar, the most dreaded is the 
one known as the odi (literallv, brealcing) 
from the effect it has on the victim The 
knowledge of its secret is confined to a few 
individuals of the Pariah caste and is 
transmitted by oral tradition The odi 
yan, as the odi magician is called, is 
supposed to have the power of assuming 
at will, but oal} at mgbt, the form of a 
horse, a bull or any other fourlegged 
animal, and if in that form be crosses the 
path of any person m a solitary place at 
dead of night, the latter is seized by a 
fright, which results in immediate death 
or m a fatal or incurable malady The 
higher order of sorcerers, however, arp 
able to laugh the odiyan’s power to 
scorn The story is told of a great 
sorcerer who, coming across a solitary 
black horse at night on the confines of a 
jungle, at once perceived its identity got 
on its back and trotted It about till day 
break, when he found himself seated 
astride on the shoulders of a disconcerted 
Panab to the great amusement of the 
villagers The belief in odi magic was 
once widely prevalent in Malabar, but it 
IS now fast dying out 

The old laws of Malabar treated black 
magic as a grave crime punishable with 
death or long terms of imprisonment 
Those laws are of course now obsolete 
Dot as late as 1827 a man w as sentenced 
to SIX yeirs’ penal servitude for causing 
the health of the Raja of Cochin to break 
down by the practice of his black art In 
1793 the Dutch Governor of Cochin, Van 

exemplary punishment on a sorcerer, 
who by his art made His Highness 
seriously ill and whose guilt was 
cooclasivelj established by astrological 
calculations 
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GLEANINGS 


Stopping Over Traffic 

There stjll retuams one sife nnd sure uftj to 
cross the streets of n city through the trnfRc— 
by rvnlkiog on stilts ' This wis demonstrated 
recently on Uroadwiy New ^ork by 1 red II 
Wilson of high stilt fame 

Looking down on the crowds from n lo foot 
altitude Wilson spread hts beanpole legs just in 
time for a motorcycle cop to speed under the 
human arch at lu miles on hour 

Wilson IS naturally an unusually tall man 
and ■when he straps eight foot stilts to kis legs 



Stepp ng O cr TrafT c on St Its 
there s no trouble p eking him from a crowd 
A long cane that he carries isn t long enough to 
re ch tl c ground he uses it merely as a 
boU ocing pole 

la the course of his strolls through the 
s^tieets the stilt man is the envy ot small 
boys who take a supreme delight in scampering 
between his shins 


Radiogram 

By means of the latest automatic radio 
apparatus a rad ogram from London to New 
Yorh can be delivered m just CO seconds One 


minute after the message is filed in the London 
oQlcc the printed radiogrnm is placed in the 
hands of the mcs«eDger boy in New \ork 

This •peed made possible by the aid ot 
up-to the minute machinery is the more remark 
note because the message passes through nearly 
20 instruments It is relayed from one electric 
current to another about 12 times, but only 
three times is it handled by human operators 
Ifthey could be eliminated, e>en more speed 
could be attained 


Map Lacking Hand And Arm Is 
Clover Riilo Shot 

The fact that he has lost Ins right tirat at 
the shoulder and his left arm hetw eea the elbotv 
and wrist, does not prevent Wm A Wine 
miller of Ohio U S A , from being a good 
nfle shot lie u<es a special 22 *cBliber rme 
haMog a leather-covered hook beneath the ha 
lance point against which he presses bii leit 



forearm He pulls the trigger with a small wire 
^ving a rubber button on the end which he 
holds in his mouth A slight motion of the low 
er jaw exerts the necessary pressure He loads 
unloads and cleans the gun without assistance 
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Advrtti>inK oi 

Monster Searchlight Forecasts 
Dazzling Night Skies. 

Ships at sea ofT New York, a short time ago, 
t>egan afl exchange of radio conimetst oo a 
giariog light poiatiog ioto the clouds.. 

Some observers guessed it was tbe aurora 
horealis; others llionght it was lightning. It 
was neither. It was the beam from tbe most 
powerful searchlight in the world— the 
1.400,000,000 candtepower torch perfected by 
Umer Sperry, noted inventor, nod installed in 
a light-house ia New York harbor. 


the ( louds 

This light, tested for possible use as a beacon 
for airplanes, throws its beam vertically in the 
air. It will penetrate thick banks of moisture, 
and is visible above the clouds. It has lighted 
up clouds 10 miles above the earth. 

As tbe result of its spectacular effect, 'adver- 
tising concerns already are’ considering tbe 
possibility ot blocking out part of the light to 
type words nnd draw pictures on the sky. 


Now Treo-FolUng Macliino. 

K motor-driven saw for felling trees, inveutt^ 
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Motor 6r vcn Tree fccl ng Saw, 

Ijy'iNeu \ork man bas been given a successfni 
trial af CentrM Pari in that city Propelled 

a small gasoline engine an ordinary saw enn 
cut through a lo in tree m two miantcs 11*“® 
greatly reducing the tirne rcqaired to do the 
sametvorl by human hands 

Weight Vanishes— Can Breathing 
Exercises Overcome Gravity? 

Nearly every one to the \Nesk ts famtliar wdh 
the lifting game in which lone persons au^f 
breathing deeply in unison life a fifth pers®** 
easily with th«ir finger tips The lifters alwtty* 
agree that the subiect seems to hare lost 
weight Does the subject actually lose weig“*» 
oruit an illusion’ To seek the aosaer 
persona recently tried the experiment on 
platform of a sensitive scale At the outset the 
combined weight of the experimenters was '»!- 
pounds bnt when the lift was made nccord'oc 
to Herewird Carrington Pli D rcsei^t^h 
officer of the Atnencan Psychical Institute 
the«e surprising results were noted On the 
first and 'econd trials there was a loss of 
weight amounting to 52 pounds On the tb>vd 
fourth and fifth lifts 60 pounds were lost 


A Few Thrills from a Steeplejacks 
Life 

steeplejack A Saunders of Irvington N J >s 
one of Americas leaders in the science of 
seal ng impossible places A few of his i^iost 
thrilling experiences are told here in hts own 
words and m pictures 

To ‘out stunt a rival I balanced myself o® 
top of a flagpole on a New ark N J skyscr'^pcv 
for at least e ght minutes The wind vvas 
blowing 'o hard that the camera man tboUght 
the tiling utterly impossible 

T1 e incfst hazardous stunt I ever did vias 
to climb halfvi ay up the ice of "Nfagara 
Inch by lOch clutching at every piece of ja^fed 
ice that offered a firm hold I pulled my way ®P 
a sheer 60 foot wall of rough ice I was attest 
ed for doing it 



Oalanc ng on Top ol a Flagpole 

In a moving picture stunt I was one of the 
crooks being hunted All bad been captured 
except myself The only csc-tpe according to 
the sceoario, w as to sw im to near by schooner 
I made the trip and as I reached the schooner, 
detectives came alongside m bolts I climbed 
to the top of the mast prepared to shoot if they 
attempted to follow As they were unable to 
capture me that wny they blew up the hoot 
1 was hurled from the top of fhe mast to the 
water a distance of about 30 feet, anti was 
picked up unconscious 



Cl mb ng fo foot i all of the frozen N agara Falls 
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Hurled from the top of a mast 
“TS hile painting a bridge at the Delaware 
TTater Gap L alipped and fell 40 feet to the 
frozen river brevKins thfongh the ice Injured 
ana exbaosted, erawlttig ou the ice and swim 
mtag w^a I btoLa thcongh I fought mr 
wa; 100 feet to land 

TunneLdigging Idachine also 
Lines Walls 

frigging a tunnel remosing the earth and 
lining the walls vsith concrete blocks as the 
tunneling advances are all accontplisbed by a 
single receallj developed machine The method 
IS claimed to be more rapid safer and cheaper 
than the open-cut or ordinary underground 
methods Four revolving arms at the front of 
a cutting head tnonnted in a steel drum carry 
the cutters which remove the earth It is 
deposited by backets on a conreyorbelt, which 
carnes it to cars brought up from the rear 
Behind the cutting head are the gearing and 
mechanism for controlling the direction of the 
cut Back of this is the lining constructor, 
which Hys concrete blocks designed so that when 
they are pushed into place they expand and fit 
tightly against the earth vs all They are laid 
in spiral courses giving a forward motion to 
themachn* which keeps th* cutting bend lo 
contact with the tunnel heading This machine 
operated by an electric motor has constructed 
IS ft 8 m of finished o2 in tunnel in four 
hours 


Accurate Forecasting of Earth- 
quakes Now Scientific Possibility 

Prediction of earthquake*, with the same 
accuracy with which conditions of the weather 
afc now foretold has become possible according 
to T discovery just made by Dr Andrew C 
L'iwson professor ofgeoiogy at the University 
o( California 

Thedi«coTery of the method of forecasting 
tlic time and place of earthquakes follows and 
IS based upon another recent discovery also 
made by Professor 1 awson that movements of 
the earth s surface technically known as “the 
creep of th» earth # crust ’ are antecedent to as 
well as consequences of earthquakes 

The creep of the earth s crust to explain it 
briefly and in nontechnical language «is due m 
directly to the fact that the poles of the earth 
donna run tvne The Kortb Pc>\t describe a 
circle of about f 0-ft diameter every time the 
earth revolves on its avis It was if the earth 
were a globe revolving on a shaft which oscillat 
ed around its center While this deviation of 
a €0 ft circle is so small m view of the size of 
the earth as to be almost mfinttesimal tt is 
sufficient to set the soil and the rocks even the 
mountaiDS and the valleys in a slow but steady 
oiotioo usually to tbe oortbward 

Likea 1 quid tide *ettiag«ver lo one direction 
tbiscnrreat of earth creates a tremendous strain 
1(1 Its own mass Tbe pull i$ so great that a 
distiQCtly measurable tension ensues m all the 
layer of earth crust which w creeping When 
this tension reaches a certain point something 
has to give way The result is a teanng open 
of tbe earth s crust m a backward or a side 
ways motion— which Doctor Lawson calls the 
elastic rebound —and the visible tangible phe- 
nomenon known as an earthquake occur* As 
sooa os Doctor Lawson ha 1 definitely establish 
ed the creep of the earths surface and its re 



Chang ng place of a House aS a result of an 
earthquake the black st ck ind cates 
the former posit on of the house 
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bound under the strain of its o^^n tremendous 
ueit.lit, he «aid 

If we find the rate of creep and the length 
of time necessary to produce the hunt of tension 
in the earth s crust, we shall know when and 
where there is to be the next earthquake mere 
Iv bj w atchinp closely ihe increase m tension 
This gi\es to the forecasting of earth 
quakes’ sajs the University of California in its 
bulletin announcing Doctor I aw son’s double 
disco\ery, ‘ the same precision ns that with 
which weather forecasts are made 


Coylon School Eiddios Road 
■Wooden Books 

In Ce>lon schoolbooks are made of wood 
and the children learn their lessons by heart 
a page at a time The «choolmaster paints 
the letters on short boards with thick water 
proof paint As soon as a pupil can copy and 



\\ ooden Docks in Ceylon School 

repeat from raemory everything wrntten on 
the board he receives a new one 

Before the invention of printing a system 
somewhat similar was used in Europe for 
teachmgthe A BCs The lessons were written 
on a thin sheet of wood and over this two 
thin transparent pieces ofhorn protected the 
letters f'om erasure These slates were caBed 
bom books ’ 


Street Lamp Reflector Confines 
Light to Roadway 

From ten to twenty times the illumination 
possible with reflectors of existing types and a 
reduced cost of maintenance are claimed for a 
longitudmal reflector, which concentrates all 


the li^bt along the surface of the road Two 
flat, polished plates meeting at nn angle of 
about thirty degrees exactly beneath the centre 
of the light cast the light along distance down 
the road, and do not waste current lighting 
lawns and house b> tbe side of the street 


Hoart and Lungs Now 'Volco 
Thoirllls by Phonograph 

Trom phonographic records of feeble heart 
and lung sounds greatly amplified, doctors 
soon may be able to diagnose symptoms of 
diseases without even seeing their patients 
Records may be submitted to medical outhon 
ties in distant cities or abroad for expert study 
aod examination 

All this It IS said will be made possible by 
the recent invention of a recording mechanism 
which intensities tbe faint sounds of the heart 
and lungs until they can be heard plainly, even 
throughout a large lecture hall Credit for the 
work goes to Dr V L Hunt, of the Dureau of 
Standards, and Dr M J \Iyres of the United 
States Army 

The invention is on amplifying system like 
that used lo broadcastiog a speaker’s voice 
\n ordinary carbon telephone transmitter is 
employed as a stethoscope and tbe currents 
by heartbeats or lung sounds ore 
ampiined and transferred to a telegrapbone 
using steel w ire as a recording element 

This wire runs between two electromagnets 
actuatrf by current from the amplifiers As it 
passes tbe poles it is mognetized with varying 
intensity, depending on the amount of current 
Siu by the sound of the heart or lungs 
Uben tbe motion of the wire is reversed, the 
Mrae apparatus produces the sounds in a 
telepbooe receiver 


Sensitized Paper Aids Amateur 
Photography 

liavc been nided by 
pnptr in bolb roll 
IS ""Portnnl 

camera riitbont using 

^ '''' film or dry 

paper w uen the shuttw is operated 

Grain-^evator Screenings For 
Fattening Sheep 

TollOnSr ?ere?nm°; 

jrom the gram elevators and are reported n« 

n^mfnlbSfp^nnS’^-ing-t 
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study of the subject discusses the firjince* of 
the Goverrment of Indi in the dnji preceding 
and irtsnsediatelj succeed ng the Mutioj — the grcAter 
nirt being devoted to a discussion of Mr Wilsons 
fa-hjus Budget of iSSo, which has served as the 
model for all subsequent Hudgets of the Indian 
Government The Ust chapter compares the finan 
cial position of the Government of India »n 1858- 
59 wth that in iQio-’i The total Rev^enues of 
the Government in the former >cat were less than 
Rs 34 crores today they arc about Rs 200 

crores lut there is one point of similarity bet 
ween the two peno 'a— both are characterised by 
heavy deficits indfor identical reasons via, extra* 
vajrant military expenditure 

The history ot Indian Public Debt forms one 
of the most fastina mg chapters m the history of 
Indian finance By the Charter Act of 1833 
all the debts of the Cast India Company ( mostly 
incurred to finance military enterprises against 
Indian Princes J were made chargeable to Indian 
revenues At that date this debt exceeded ^^40 
millions The Mutiny added more than ;f33 mil* 
lions to the National Debt of India and the 


the (Native) States untouched and must m time 
affect even those vvhose ideas and institutions uc 
of the most ccnscrvative and fcndal character’ — 
so said the joint authors of the Report on Indian 
Constitutional Refoftns in J9t8, when meeting 
their proposals for the introduction of constitu- 
tional changes m British India , and the truth of 
this statement is evident to all close observers of 
recent events in Native States Mjsore, as one 
of the mast advanced of these Stales and m which 
the rudiments of representative institutions have 
already been set up, naturally desires to march 
abreast of British India in political progressi and 
we find the result of such aspiration embodied in 
the ‘‘scheme” under review proposing the establish- 
ment of responsible government in the State Besides 
the autocratic character of the majority of native 
rulers, the chief obst iclc in the way of the establish- 
ment of responsible government m the Native 
States seems to be theif peculiar position in rela- 
tion to the Paramount Power Bound by treaties 
and agreements to the British Government, the 
rulers cannot divest themselves of responsibiht) for 
their due and punctual fulfilment, which cannot be 


purchase price of East India Company slocks (of guaranteed if real power passes away from their 
the nominal value of £6 millions ) from the share hands into those of their subjects How far this 


holders £12 millions 

The people of India possess little more control 
over the revenues and expenditure of the Govern- 
ment of India today than they did m the 
early sixties ol the last century In this respect 
there has been practically no change in the 
bureaucratic angle of vision "and executive 
heads of Departments are quite as impatient ol 
criticism and of proposals tor retrenchment and 
economy now as their predecessors were of old 
Prof Kales remarks in this connection are very 
apposvte 'll vs now high tune.’ says he, ‘that 
attention were seriously turned to retrenchment 
and economy An advocate of the«e is usually 
confronted with a non possutnus and is pitied as 
an Ignoramus if he ts not ridiculed as a crank 
All suggestions about the cutting down of civil 
and military expenditure are met from the reS 
ponsible afifcial side vvith a shaking of the head 
or a shrug of the shoulders It is, however, 

impossible to believe that there 


fear is real only the progress of self government 
in the States can show The joint authors of the 
scheme under review avoid the diflicultyby leaving 
the supreme power m the hands of the rulers 

The authors'' main proposals take the form of 
a bicameral legislature with a responsible executive 
for Mysore, m place ol the present irresponsible 
bureaucratic government But the detailed sugges- 
tions bear signs of compromise at every step, 
which would make the reforms almost nugatory. 
The legislature, for instance is not to have full 
control of the pubic purse— matters like Palace 
and Military expenditure and subsidy to the writish 
Government are to be non votable , and the final 
decision m many important matters (including the 
making and unmaking of laws) is to be left to 
^e Maharaja acting on the advice of a Privy 
Council This will make the position of the hfaha- 
raja s Minsters quite anomalous and, as m the 
®f Provincial Ministers in charge of Trans- 
room for fvtred Subjects^ in British India, they will allow 


impossiDle to Deiieve ttiat tnere is no room lor unn»ii maia, iney win 

economy and retrenchment m either, and we feel t^wnsibiUy to the legislature to be 


shadowmd by their sense of responsibility to the 
f j doubtful whether this 

kind of Reform will satisfy the legitimate aspira- 
tions of the people of Mysore 

As regards the authors suggestion that the 
position of British Agents or Residents m Native 
States should be merely that of ambassadors, this 
chance vs bound to come with the progress of 
*'■"= States and in British 
India The Agents will then have no excuse for 
mterterence in the internal administration of the 
States “10 the mteresU of the people’ and they 
wiU hesitate to interfere ‘in the interests of the 
rulers against popular opinion They will simply 
becoite as they are intended to be, guardians of 
ivopexval interests in the Native Courts 

, - Statistical Abstract op the Barodx State 

"We need not conceal our conviction that the ia ipip-so, 

processes at work in British India cannot. leave This Abstract closely follows the lines of similar 


convinced that an earnest effort in this dnection 
will bear abundant fruit The virtue of thrift is 
not only for individual practice and Governments 
are not above learning it Only strong outside 
pressure, untiringly exercised upon the Govern- 
ment, can have any measurable effect upon expen- 
diture Even the defence of Treasury Control is 
helpless against the raids of the spending Depart 
ments which are peculiarly skilful to drawing more 
and more from the national exchequer *• - 


indeed high time that the promised Committee of 
enquiry on national expend lure should meet and 
apply the hatchet mercilessly to the recent luxuri- 
ant and unhealthy growth of national expenditure. 

Mysore Reforms—^ Non.o£i«ial's Scheme By 
H K Rao and H K S<utry With an Introduc- 
tion 6y E Chakraxtrti, il A,Bar-alLatB 
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Abstracts published by the Department of Statistics 
of British India. It has been compiled under the 
direction of Mr. M B Nanavati, Director of Com- 
merce and Industries, atoda State, and is priced 
at Re 0-13-0. , Econojiicus. 

PctCE IN India How to attain it S. SI 
Slilra LongmOnt Green, and Co , lg 33 I skttling 
Mr. Mitraisisell known to English reidersathome, 
for he has resided among the English people for 
nearly two decades, and though he says that nehashad 
greater facilities for meeting Indians of all races and 
creeds m England than he could hase in Calcutta, his 
constructive proposals show that he is thoroughly out 
of touch with the spirit which animates his countrymen 
now There should be on* Indian Governor, selected 
out of three nominated by the people, Indian mem- 
bers of the Civil Service sn^'uld be allowed <0 join the 
diplomatic service of the Gavernment of India, native 
princes should be given the right of appeal to the 
Privy Coun'il, there should be no difference between 
Indians and Europeans in erim nal triaU and so on 
These 'remedies' might have done something to pacifv 
India when Mr Mitra was here, but now they will 
only raise a bitter laugh in the non eo operator, who is 
the ma]oriiy, for the time for such tinkering is gone, 
never to return 

Tub Brain op India By Aurobmdo Chote 
Probartah Publxthtrtg HotiSe, CItandernagor* ig 3 t 

This booklet IS a reprint of some articles from the 
now defunct KarmaYogtn Brahnoeharya and Sattwic 
development created the wonderfu' brain of ancient 
India and it was perfected by Yoga In making 
education national, ' it is not our contention that the 
actual system of ancient instruction shouM be restored 
m Its outward features^ demand often made by 
femd lovers of the past. Many of them are not 
suited to modern requirements But its fundamental 
principles are for all time and its discipline can only 
be replaced by a still more effective diseip me, such as 
European education does not offer us ' Again, 

' Another error which has to be avoided and to whicn 
careless minds ace liable, is the reactionary idea that 
in order to be national, education must reproduce the 
features of the old Tol system of Bengal It 1$ not 
eghteenth century India, the India whch by its 
moral and intellectual deficiencies gave itself into the 
keeping of foreigners, that we havelo revive, butthe 
spirit, ideals and methods of the ancient and m ghtier 
India in a yet more effective form and with a more 
modern organisation ” 

Thi Foturb Or ftoiAN Politics By Anmtt 
Bisani, D. L Theosopfiieol PvbUtbtng Harm, ilajrai 
( The Asian Lilrary ) 

"Under the Gandhi Raj there is no tree spwh, 
no open meeting, unless for non-co-operators Social 
and religious boycott, threats of personal snolence, 
spitting, insults m the streets are the methods of sup 
pression." And so on the catalogue runs, and the 
talented authoress letutns to the charge nowland again, 
and exposes to her own satisfaction, his 'midsummer 
madness'. She quotes Sit Sankaran Nair, once a mighty 
name m Indian polities, but now alas how fallen * 
And yet there are opi>onents of a more hoooorable 
^ S • Ihe Rt Honble Srinivasa Sastn, who, 
mhis presidential address m the Bombay Provioctal 

DOU-6 


I iberat Conference held the other day ( May 6 }, said 
that "the noncooperation movement had had the et- 
cep tonal advantage of having been from the very start 
under the guidance of one whose character was above 
cavil and whose motives were beyond suspicion He 
applauded the work it had achieved in the social field, 
such as the removal of untouchability, the spread of 
temperance, and the propagation of the gospel of 
Swadeshi ” ( Quoted from the Statesman ) Mrs 
Besant h.weAcr quotes Mr Asquith's phrase, 'the 
intolerable degradation of a foreign yoke' more 
than once, and says “India is no longeron her knees 
for boons she is on her feet for Rights" "It is b^ 
cause 1 have taught this that the English in India 
misunderstand me, and call me seditious.’ It is a 
presumptuous claim on the part of any single indi- 
vidual to say that he or she has taught India to take 
Its stand on its rights, and Mr Gandhi, the one per- 
son who could make such a claim with some approach 
to truth, had too firm a grip of the actualities of the 
situation to make it The book is written in the journa 
listic style, and is largely a defence of Mrs Besaut s 
own political activities, and deals too much with personal 
details and particular incidents to deserve the per- 
manence it aspires lo Mrs Kesant sees m India, 
as a member of the Indo-Bntish Commonwealth, 'a 
vision of dsuling glory Her countrymen and country- 
women have therefore no teal cause lo call her seai* 
tious. for if her advice be folbwed, the British con- 
nection may be prolonged indefinitely Just as the 
official woild recognised the virtues of Mr Gokhale 
after he was dead though it uniformly opposed him 
when alive, w th a section of our rulers Air Tilak, 
whom they bitierlv opposed and persecuted during 
his lifetime, began to rise m popularity after he was 
00 more and they will be disposed to agree with Airs 
besant s high encomium ( page 244 ), being actuated 
probably by the same unconscious bias against Mahat- 
ma Gaitdhi, who replaced Tilak m theHeadership of 
India If Mrs Beuni's reputation in other parts of 
the world secures readers for this book among people 
whom Indian writers on political subjects cannot 
easily approach she will have done a good service to 
India to whose welfare she has devoted her long and 
active life 

POLITICLS. 

Sanskrit— English. 

RiavaoxsAKASAscRAnA By Rat Sahtb Sivnati 
Ahilagni Ptiblis/itJ by Dr Hartsh Chandra, Ph D, 
Vt,lK ftvan Asram Dehradun Pf. 36+340, Price 
Rs 3 

The volume contains a compilation of some of 
the best hymns on the principal gods m the Rig 
Veda, such as Agni, tndra, Surya and others There 
IS a note verbatim m English strictly in accordance 
withth* Vedic and It has been followed, 

m most cases, by aa mterpreUtion, also in English, 
setting forth the inner meaning of the mantras As 
regards the gods ce desiatss m the Vedas, there are, 
broadly speaking, two schools of interpretation One, 
s.e, the Upanisad c. holding that there is only One 
Great God who IS the soul of the Universe {•‘eiatva 
■RaAiiii cKasr dnalt sa sarvahhiltilmd.'' ), the other 
gods being merely His different manifestations 
{••taJ vibhatyah auyA devatth ' ) , and the other re- 
presented by the (oflawers of the I/iruita headed by 
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Yiska who maintain that there are only three (;od$, 
VIZ , Aditja 'the sun’, Indra nr \ Kill ‘the wmo, and 
Agni ‘the fire presiding respentueU over the three 
regions, the highest heaven I /)vh or St tr loka) 
intermediate space between heaven and earth 
( MaJliya- or Bkutar'Loiii ) and the earth {Hhnloia ), 
all the other gods being included in them The 
first of these two views is supported bv the well- 
known mantra of the Rig \ eda (I 1O4 4(itendngm 
' ekam sai tprA bihurihi fidaiift though He is 
one the wi'C ones call him diflcrcntlv In this light 
and following gcncrallj SiLjana and not ignoring 
altogether what has been written by modern scholars 
the author has interpreted the hjmns selected bj 
him m the volume under notice 

But his interpretation of Infra appears strange 
He takes It to mean It is however, well known 

to all acquainted with Vedic literature tlvat \fitra 
identifiedwilh Ahi means a cloud Yaska clearly sav-s 
< A «r II 52) that according to the followers of the 
Ntrukia, Vrilra is a cloud but the Aitihiukat ‘the 
tellers of ancient legends or stones' take him to he 
an Ar«ra, the son oFone Tvasiri According to the 
former, lndtaisVa>u the wmd.and since a cloud 
is tossed to and fro by the wind and finally bursts 
into tain, the Vedic poets depict it allegorically as a 
battle between them ( "talra iipam irlfiena 
tarmt bkabanti ) Sometimes the clouds are poetically 
depicted as mountains and m the Vedas most of the 
words for a cloud are also used for a mountain And 
so the fight between Indra and Vfitra(ic. a 
mountain) has given rise (o a later legend of the 
‘clipping of mountain wings' by Indra 

As the compilation is a good one and contains 
Simple notes and explanation it is hoped that it wilt 
help in rousing our English knowing countrymens 
interest tn the study of Vedas 

VJOHUSHSKIHRA BhaTTACUARVA 

Sanskrit— Hindi 


manuscript ts ver) nre nnd not with us, nothing can 
besud about its utility. 'Ihe other is by Hlinia 
Tarkavigisi ( 1701 A I) ) which is well known to 
all Rjma Tark ivSgisa IS also the author of a Pra- 
krit grammar called Prakrit i-katpa lriin,a, portions of 
whiM are now accessible in print through the kindness 
of Sir George A Grierson t The section dealing with 
) ibfi It It has already appeared in the “JRAS for tp*®' 
The Apabhramsa section is being published in the Ind 
Ant from January, !i)2J and the /’*nr »ci section will 
appear in ilie Sir \sliutosh Mukherjee commemo- 
tatue volume. ) 

Pandit Saligrama Sastn was formerly a professor 
of Sanskritat the Gurukut, llardwar. His work itself 
shoMSihat he is quite competent to deil with the 
subject he has undvrtaken I’erhaps this is for the 
first time that the Sahily.a Harpana ts rendered 
into an Indian vernacular, and Hindi may feci 
proud of It 

In the course of Ins commen‘.ary the nuthor has 
atlickcd and criticised the views of Kama fatka- 
vivlsaand has been successful in discovering some 
defects We were disappointed to read the first few 
pages where, while discussing the meaning of Ihe 
first of the original, he has offered three differ- 
ent versions as if he IS not satisfied with the first 
interpretation which is vndoubtidly the only natural 
one, and yet has attacked Ruma TarakavSgIsa for 
having played about the words quite unnaturally and 
unnecessarily But as we proreeded vve were gLad to 
find that the new commentator is not so verbose or 
hait-splitting as miphi have been From what we 
have seen of the vmume under notice we may say 
that It m-y be safely recommended to our readers, 
specialty to students of PalhasiUs 

One thing we want to say in conclusion is that in 
translating books one should follow what is commonly 
called Western method 

\ IPirVSBKttARA BiIATTACIIARYA 

K\N\Rrsj ( 


SAHITYADARFANAOr N ISVANATHA KaVIRASA WITH 
A coMMEvrARY IN HiNm. By Vtdy lA’iicaspaU 
iiiligrima iaUn Sahityacarya, pubhthfd by 
Sarma Bhuagratna, 32b, Ammahad 


Among the thetorical works in Sanskrit bclontrinB 
to the new school, the Sshityadarpana ‘the m rre^ ^ 
1 iterature holds a unique place comprising all that 
h studeot devoting himself to the subject is expected 
to know It includes the dramaturgy as well *^And 
m such It IS no.. »,del) mad a, ii dnsei.es |„ b. boil, 
in Colleges and Paihsaljs Its author, ^ isvan.tha 
( 136s A. p ) was not only a rhetorician of the 'first 
particular 

and to use the rhetorical phrase, ‘a king of poets' 
ia iraja. The word means, according to ^,a. 
Kkhara s Kavyamimansa {GOS.p 19 , 'one who is 
free in the use of different languages m differenl 
works and in the expression of different feelings 01 
sentiments’ ( ?l^ RTWtl 
TJ,,^ a work 


Svtvacraha Duarjia Published by M. 
/lardekar, Daiiaiigrre Pp .V/+/J Price I anna 
As the title signifies the nine principles of Satya 
graha propounded by Mahatma Gandhi are dealt 
With Ihe special feature of the book is that the 
author has admirably compared and -contrasted these 
principles with those of the oilier religions of the 
world, VIZ — Hinduism, Buddhism, Junism, Christi 
anism and Stoicism The present pamphlet is the 
first of Its senes and the author proposes to continue 
It, giving a sraarate treatment to each one of the nine 
principles of Satyagraln \ eeresH 


r^A Rasiitracalalliya Asaiiararitbyu (or 
Aon Co-Operation tn Other Lands) By Mr A 
Kamalapur Printel at the Karnafaka Printing 
\\arks,Dharwar. Pp /./|' 7—/^, ( /p^/J 

This IS a Kanarrse version of Mr A Fenner Brach- 
•way s Non Co-Oreration in Other Lands ' The 
Ixanslator has no doubt taken a lot of pains m pubhsh- 
ing this work , we would like to see that he rewrites 
the whole, using a more elegant language befitt'ng the 

Hindi Biiasiiasara By D K Bkaradteaja 
PnbUshedby k M Dasa. Pra5hti£f Sons Maiipalore 
1921 Pp i-S, i 47 * 
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KUVlLWS AND iNOTlCfcS Of BOOkS , 


It IS a good attempt mg vmg facilities for a Kana* 
esc man to lesrn Hindi the author aims at making 
this a 'Self taught book Without a prchminaty 
knowledge of the colloquial language acquired 
through contact with Hindi speaking persons it 
would be difficult to follow the book Hence a little 
amplification of tl e work is necessary for the gu dance 
, of the taw student fhe treatment of the grammati- 
cal portions is quite literary and good A few more 
lUustcatise passages from standard authors would add 
materially to the salue of the book 

Rashtree\a Psdyaxau — KrtrUna 
Ktsart Jayaramachar PuhhthtJ by P it Pai Broi 
Vdupi, South f anara Pp I 14 ( igu ) 

A collection of poems on pal tical topics of the day. 
A few of these arc intended to be sung id a chorus or 
otherwise 

SANRSHEhA CBETE By Alworam I Saslrt^ OUj 
" lane Pentel a* the Sareia Ptess, J/oirgj/orr 
( igti ) Pf ! jS Price ta as 

The took is divided into two sections The first 
section gives in a nut shell the scope and aim of 
Bhagavat.geeta Even b) men can follow the argu 
menis easily A few words like'gehise. Ogha, 
should be replaced by some other common words 

The second section is devoted to extracts from 
' Bhagavat B'Eta ' In all 136 slokas are given to 
gether w ih a brief Kanarese translation of the sbkas 
, aa a foot note, The meaning is cleat and tocid 

The book deserves commendation and patronage 
at the hands of the Karnataka public 

PAR 


llivui 

Maharashtra Kesari SuisAJi—Sy Tara 
tharan Aguhtln, /> 4 PubluheH by Ramprasri 

5" Leas A^ra /jv Pp riS Prut Re I 40 
The author has attempted to popuhrixe the ma n 
I fe incidents of the eicat hero and patriot of Maha 
rasira He has also incorporated the newly di<ct>veted 
facts of history, and tried to vind cate the character ct 
Sivaji on the strength of informations from the Hindu 
sources The book will be found useful for those who 
have no lime and opporlun ty to go through the 
work of Prof Satkat 

MahaBIR.\ CiARIBVIdi By Inin \idia- achat 
pall Piiblishet by the ^ahitya Fariihaf Curiikat 
Msvea lifjrafaya Rangn igti Pp jS» Price 

The hfe history of Garibaldi and his contemporaries 
IS the history of the re.awakening of a down trodden 
nal on So the attempt to pre«ent it in a lilOe vol ime 
vs most welcome The exemplary 1 Se of an idea) 
patriot who courted n 1 (e of poverty w 0 no doubt 
insp te the heart of every one who feeU for h s mother 
land The pictures ol many sell known personages 
of the tunes of Gaiiba'd enhance the usefulness of the 
wotk 

Uesabavoiiu Ciiittarvwjax Has— fv Sampur 
nananJa B Sc J iiblisheJ ty Jilnal Luma iltnJi 
lira UanJira M^rr {C i ) ‘gal Pfa Sf 


The \at ous phases of tlie life tf ^Ir C K Ois 
are briefly touched upon m tins I tllc bool 1 he attivi 
ties of Mr Das have placed him m the forefront if 
the Ii^ian patriots and so this up-to date sketcli of Ins 
1 fe will ben source of mspralion lor many In the 
appendix some passages from the speeches of Mr Das 
are transhted into Hindi In the fourth chapter the 
transl ferated Bengali poems of ilr Das ate no doubt 
acQCiosity foe the readers of Hindusthxn 

Kosic Ki Katha translate I by Saiilipnya Alma 
ramj! pubhshel by Jayaleva Bros, Baroda Sp'l 
pp 6l^li Price as 8 

The munificttiee and {atsic.htedncss of Mahataj 
Sawap Gaikwar of Baroda have instituted a 

very most Qs^u! and fv<cinatingwotk in the shape of 
a series of juvenile booklets called the ‘Sawap Rao 
Bab Juana Mala The interest of a fund of two lacr 
ol tupens-is utilised for the purpose 

T he booklet under not ce is the story of the cell 
told most plainly The illustrations will add to the 
utility of the uvnlvi and the glossary of technical terms 
IS most helpful The gel up gives credit to the 
pubi shets 

Sri Huksuk— translated by Anandapnya Atm t 
ramjt, BA, LL l> Published by Jayadeva Bros , 
BaroJa ifS! Pp 5/*f/ Price US 5 

This IS another publicatioB of the above named 
series The history of the limes of the Emperor 
Harshavardhana is presented in this n cely got up 
httlebook I he autograph signature ol the emperor 
and the two appendices whch give the Madhuvana 
inscription and the Bansakhera inscription have 
enhanced itu charm and utility of the work Thus 
the book will be found useful not only by a 1 ttle 
advanced students but also the general public 

Rambv BtvV 

Uriu 

GaIiwvrve rwivbDEV />v Vies Patehpuri 
Publtther Nn* Stahammai khan B/iiipal State 
Pp Price Rs i 

Die book deals m a clear luc d style and rather 
comprehensively with the place ol woman m 
human evolution Besdes a well informed Introduc 
Iran vwl CoTvcUision, the book is d vided into ten 
chapters with head ngs such as 'Woman and I ood 
Supply W Oman and Cloth Manufacture , Woman 
and bme Arts Woman and Language', and 
Woman and Kelig on The author 1$ not a student 
of science yet he has endeavoured la keen in touch 
With the results of modern scient fic knowledge 
concerning women by freely borrowing from author tv- 
live books on travel, anthropology ethnology 
geography and sociology W e find the book both 
instruct ve and interesting Get up of the book is 
exccllwl 

I jAvrchAt.AR ■■ Pav V>l K TlLAI. 3 Mert 
MU E IILAK 4 Jail itlitvE KI KahaM By Lala 
fat Chmd Futak Pi b isher lyasa Pustataia 
La) art tricelatRe / as ^ as to as 6 ant is ta 
resptcti~ilf ill paper caters 

All these booklets are by the wclUknown Urdu poet 
andpoltlcat worker. of the Punjab, Mr LalChaml 
tsblc who ■>, in official phraveejogv, aa cld giol 
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bird Number (i) contains his poems, mostly 
and patriotic, with an account ot his own life Number 
(2) IS also a collect on ol his poems, with fragments ol 
autobiography Number (3) is a translation of some of 
the late Mr Filak s articles Number (4) gives a vivid 
account of the jail sufferings of some of India s great 
cst sons Ide Tilak Arabindo Ghose Dr Kitchlew, 
Mahatma Gandhi, Lala Lajpat Rai and others Tf« 
author professes to be a disciple of Lokamaoya Tilak 
in politics His poems and prose writings are not of a 
particularly high order, and are open to much criticism 
from haguistic and artistic points of \icw ne\erlhe- 
less they contain a patriotic fervour of their own, and 
are on this account commendable 


Gujarati. 

ARTlhD \ ICKARMALA ( f^T*TT9T ) By 

Thakkuv harajan Vtsattjt Prtttted al the Vasant 
Printing Prtit^Ahmtdahai Cloth coxtr^pp Price 

Pi 3^,0. {1^33) 


he was 10 his youth and as he is now Echoes o{ 
the BansaJ trial bring back to one s mind the ablij 
and seW less services of I abu C R Das in th^ 
cause of his friend , 


(i) Mahatmaji no Patro (2) Mahatmajj 
NO Mukardamo ( 

) PubUshtdhy the Sottrashira Karyala^a,' 

Ranpur, Kathtavad, and printed at the Saitrashlrt, 
ifudranalaya, Ranpur Paper cover, pp P<5 ^ 
loe Price Rs 0 4 0 ( 1923 ) 

The first is a collection of Mahatma Gandhi 5 
letters and the second describes his tnal aj 
Ahmedabad The letters begin from the time he wa* 
in South Africa and ate addressed to his sons an^ 
friends The saintliness sincerity and straight 
forwardness which rule all his actions at the present 
moment appear m their full vigor even then (say in 
1909 ) and the letters reflect the writer in full glory 
They are a lesson in themselves and no Gujarati 
should miss reading them 


Karavas m Kahaki ( 

slated by Navalram J, rrioedi Printed at the Vasant 
Printing Press Ahwedabad Paper Cr'er.pp 75/ 
Price Ps.o/o~o (i923j 

It IS a noticeable coincidence that two books 
concerned with the life and writincs of Srijut Arabmd 
Ghosh should be published m Gujarati almost simul 
taneously This shows how deeply must his life-work 
have touched the heart of Guzar that the eyes of 
writers are simultaneously turning to hm, who is 
considered in several respects the counlerpatt of 
Gandhiii, in the enforced absence of the latter 
Atabind served m Gujarat for twelve years, and has 
left a name behind. His chequered career after he 
took himself away from our midst, IS wetlknown The 
accounts given m the two books under trotFce overlap 
rather than «uppleraent each other as the f subject 
matter is identical The second book is the smaller 
and the less ambitious as it is in the main a story of 
his life m the prison and as such, a translation of his 
Bengali work Some of his letters to his wife Mrma 
Iim and h s brother Vatindra are reproduced here 
Wirt Ais ikmouv iVtarpars speecA ana some an'icies 
from the Karraayogin They enable even in this 
sketchy form, the reader to grasp the central idea of 
Arabmd Dabu s later activities, ' to realise God in life ’ 
The larger work is the more scholarly and the more 
systematically accompl shed of the two as it is 
planned on ampler lines It is beautifully got up, 
testifying to the taste «nd refinement of the author Mr 
Thakkuris no stranger to Gujarati readers he has 
of bte migrated from the region of fiction to that 
of philosophy and rel gion and it would not be any 
exvggerMion to say that he has equally well succeeded 
m the Utter Besides n very informative introduction 
bearing on Arabmd s life he bos been able to present 
his Vie# of the Giti the Upamshads ana other 
rehgous works in such a way as to show that he 
has c early grasped the secret of his life We -ire 
much pleased to see the 1 fe work of one nf the 
noblest sons of India thus perpetuated in our 
Un^ge U wvs a want which was being fell 
and It has now been met The photographs in each 
o! them Rive the reader a good idea of Arabmd as 


Pracsis Jajn Lerra Sakcraha, 

// Compiled by Aehorya SUn 
Vtjayji Printed at the Arya Sudharak Prinii"g 
press, Baroda Cloth bound Pp, gS 34 ^ 

Pnte Rs 380 [1921 ) 

This collection of old Jama inscriptions engrave^d 
on copper plates stones, images etc > ts one of the 
most valuable works oe have comeaeross, and we 
sincerely congratulate the compiler, and his two help 
ers, Shrimat Kantivijayji and Jhaveri Lalbhai ( who 
furnished the funds to pubish it) It is a unique 
book in so far as it places at the disposal of a student 
of the history of Gujarat materials of a very useful 
Imd The period it covers is nearly one thousand 
years, and the places from which the inscriptions are 
gathered are those invariably connected with Gujarat 
and Kathiawad, besides the two provinces themselves 
Extensive notes of the minutest kind on each inscrip- 
tion. dcalng with the history of the spot, the founder 
of the institution, the event to commemorate which it 
was ArougAr mro exisrtnee ana’ many otAer inferesrtiy^ 
matters, have helped to take away the otherwisb 
technical character of such a collection, and added tij 
Its worth as a popular historical work This is oob 
mote proof of the living interest which some of thb 
Jama religious heads are taking m matters outside 
their strict routine of preaching sermons and o[ 
reverting to literary and historical subjects which ones 
formed their forte, 'ay in the earlier centuries of thb 
last era 

Kavi Quavasishaskar Narsiviiram By 
Chhotalal DaXpetram Kavx Printed at the Adarshti 
Printing Press Ahmedabad, pp vith a photo 

graph of the havi, paper co-er, unpriced, Ug33) 

Born about e ghty years ago, I'^vi Bhavanisankar 
displayed in h 5 worK the characteristics of the olq 
type 01 versification to a large extent , and was mort 
or less a follower of Dalpatram s school Modern influ 
cnees also affected him and in respect of social reform 
b® was as good a reformer as anyone else Thfc 
present biography is wTitten by Kavi Dalpalram’s son. 
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a caste-fellnw and rang ng as the per od does os-er 
nearly e ghly j ears, he tas been able to make it very 
interest ng by means of $de 1 ghts throun on the 
mode of He obtain ng nkathawad at the I me the 
poet »as bom The great mer t of the descr ption 1 es 
m the way n wh ch these I ttle deU Is have been set 
ont and one reads them » th great del ghl as they 


are lemn scent of a world that has passed a«ay 
The Kav has wr tten about h s works prose and 
poetry and the t chef r»commendat on s the r 
s mpt c ty a refles on pure and s mple of the poet s 
Ife Ths b ography uasduet us and neare glad 
It has been published 

K M J 


INDIAN EMPLOYEES ON THE UGANDA RAILWA\ 


O N both occasions when 1 visited East 
Afnca and Uganda 1 was deeply 
moved by the sofferings and dtffi 
culties of the Indian railway employees 
On the Uganda Railway, which rans from 
Mombasa to the borders of Lake Victoria 
Nyanza This railway was built by 
Indian labour and has all along been kept 
going by an Indian staff nnder European 
management This staff is recruited from 
India, but there appears to be no means 
of enforcing the terms of the agreement 
where it has been broken There is no 
Railway Union strong enough to represent 
the employees as a whole and when men 
of the labouring class are thousands of 
miles away from home, with very little 
chance of putting by any of the r savings 
It is almost impossible for them to ob- 
tain a position of economic independeoce 
The consequence in bast Africa has been 
that there has been no organ or chaoael 
by which the ordinary workmen can be 
certain of receiving justice when a breach 
of contract terms has occurred The 
Government of India is too distant and 
too vast to be able to deal effectively with 
indiwdnal cases and there is do inter 
mediary agent 

It was made possible for me after many 
conferences and discussions on my earlier 
visit to deal with certain larger issues 
On my second visit to bast Africa I was 
relieved to find (bat at the large Nairobi 
centre there had been improvements owing 
to theserepresentatioas which I bad made 
Bat what impressed me most on my 
second visit was the large number of 
individnal cases where justice did not ap 


pear to have been administered There 
was also a great bitterness of racial feeling 
becanse the Indian who was capable and 
intelligeot could not be promoted to the 
highest grades in the service which were 
practically reserved for Europeans 

One of these individual cases was 
brought to my notice personally when the 
tram baited at a wayside statioD called 
Simham The name of this station 
(which means hon ) brings back to the 
miod the penis which the Indian labourers 
were obliged to undergo while the rail 
way line was still under construction 
Many times over the Indian workmen were 
earned off and devonred by these savage 
beasts A book bus been written about it 
called Tbe Man Eaters of Tsavo which 
gives credit to tbe Indians for their pluck 
and endurance This special place was 
mfested with lions and they made deadly 
havoc among the labourers at this point 
in tbe line which has been called Simham 
The European settlers who now use the 
railway so freely both as passengers 
and for their goods seem to care very 
little for those who at an earlier date 
nsked life itself m order to complete the 
railway 

■When I was passing through this 
station of Simham the Station master 
more than once told me about a certain 
Station master of Km who bad died 
some years ago under distressing cir 
cnmstances when on duty owing to the 
lack of medical attendance His widow 
had received no help from tbe Uganda 
Railway Company except her return fare 
to Bombay I could not get the papers 
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in time to deal wuh Ins case pcrsonnlly 
on the spot, but recently they liUAe been 
sent to me through the registered post 
and they tell n pitiable tale 

“My late husband,” writes the widow, 
“w’as employed ID the IrafTic Department 
of the Uganda Kailway for over 12 years 
until his death on Oct 27th, 1918 He 
last returned, from lea\e on June 5tli. 1914. 
He had thus earned nearly 4’-^ months 
fresh leave, which he would have got in 
the ordinary wav, if he had lived By his^ 
untimely death. I am left quite helpless 
and wMtbout kith and km 1 here is not a 
single soul who can help me for a day. I 
am eighteen years of age, without any 
child 

“The circumstances, in which my hus- 
band died, are most unusual and pathetic 
He fell sick on October Ibth, 1918 , and on 
Oct 21, 1918, a most urgent telegram 
was sent to the IrafBc Manager at 
Nairobi and also to the Sub-Assistant 
Surgeon at Makiodu The Sub-Assistant 
Surgeon replied that he was too busy 
with other patients and so was unable to 
leave the Station,— suggesting at the 
same time that my husband should attend 
either Makindu or Nairobi hospital Ihe 
reply of the Traffic Manager was that be^ 
was short of hands dnd that my husband' 
should endeavour to ‘carry on’ with the 
work As the Traffic Manager ordered him 
tb 'carry on* with the work, my husband 
could not leave the Station' without bis 
permission. ^Though ill, he had to obey" 
the TTaS?c AJssager 

■> ' “On Oct. 26th, lylS, he became worsi' 
and sta'rtdd spitting blood. iTiereupon T 
requested the signaller to telegraph to the 
authorities for necessary medical help,^ 
which he did instantly , but the reply 
from the Doctor at Makindu was in the 
negative, and I am'unaware if there was 
any reply from the Traffic Manager On 
Oct 27th, ISIS, I brought my husband t6 
Nairobi and arranged with "Dr. Mackinon 
for treatment ; but to my -misfortune he 
e-vpired on the same day, leaving me 
behind to mourn his loss for the rest of 
my life ' • 

“Mj* husband thus died”' without any 
'medical help Tlii^ w as duv to in^nicient 


management on the part 'of the autho* 
rities M) husband was aKvavs faithful 
to Ills emplojcrs, he was doubtless ex- 
pecting medical help of some kind on the 
part of his employers all those days, but 
nothing was done and not the least efiort 
was made to relieve him of Ins duties. 
No medical nul was rendered to save Ins 
life 

“I now ask you very kindly to grant 
me a substantial allowance in order to 
maintain mvsclf. I understand that my 
husband was due to receive 4’/^ months 
leave, >f he had lived , and therefore I re- 
quest you kindly to grant me that am- 
ount, and a proportionate gratuity, for 
his twelve > ears’ service and a passage 
to India I also think that I am entitled 
to a pension, on account of the negligenife 
on the part of his employers, which 
caused my husband’s death.” 

T he answer which the widow received 
fromthtf UgandaRailwny Acting Manager, 
dated Dec. 5, 1018, ran as follows:— 

“I 'deeply regret the circumstances 
which led to the untimely death of your 
husband The epidemic of ‘ influenerf, 
which proved so disastrous for many 
people, was of so severe a nature, that 
It was found impossible' to cope with 'it. 
No eflort was spared to' relieve the situa- 
tion arising through it, and everything 
possible was done to aid the st’afT 

I regret that we have 'no Wid6ws*‘bf 
Orphans’ I^und, from which financial aid 
could be given you, to help'yoa,in your 
efistress, 6uC under the cftcumstadces, - f 
have sdnetioned the 'issue of ‘a ‘pass' id 
Mdmbasa and the booking 'of a pas^a^^ 
from Mombasa to Bombay ” ' 

I • Yours faithfully .f 

A. CHURCH, .1,, t 
•» » ActingjGeneral Manager,] 

Uganda Railway.”, 
‘I have with me the signed copies of the 
different telegrams, which passed between 
thedying man at Kiu, ( an isolated ,and 
solitary station ) and the Traffic Manager 
atiNairqbi and the Sub-Assistant Surgeon 
atvMakindu. The Doctor wires as fol- 
lows — - 1 • f 

*‘To Sthtioh Maker. Kiu,''T)ctJ si ‘ ' 
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‘ \our wire of date — Many sick here— 
nndble to leave station Attend Makindn 
or Nairobi station Copv sent to Traffic 
Manager 

The Traffic Manager wires as follows — 
To Station Master Kiu « ct 22 
* Vour wire of date Regret no relief 
available Sixteen men of sick here 
Endeavour to carry on 

On October 2t) 1918 the signaller 
wired as follows — 

‘ Cbaturbbai Station Master cough 
mg blood fever not going dorvn Attend 
With medicine Otherwise case will go 
senons 

It would appear that no further uire 
was received from the Traffic Manager 
But as the Station Master was nearly at 
death s door he was taken at last in a 
dying condition bv the up mail on the 
oorniag of Oct 27 to Nairobi Bat be 
expired before used cal help conldbe obtain 
ed The telegram from Km was sent by 
the signaller at 9<G0 P M on Oct 2G the 
mail leaves early lo the morning The 
Station Master of Km d ed the ^amc 
afternoon The letter from the Acting 
General Manager of the Uganda Railway 
in face of ibese facts needs to be carefully 
noted It IS the only camomnication 
officially received I understand from the 
'widow that nothing whatever has been 
done Dylhe Ka Way Company except uliat 
tbid letter states She was merely gireo 
a free pass to Mombasa ( which costs 
the Company nothing ) and a passage 
to Bombay If this sea passage was a 
second class passage then the whole 
cost to the Railway Company would 
he about 200 rupees if the passage 
was third class it would cost about 
SO rupees 

As 1 read over the story knowing 
the conditions in East Africa it is ss 
clear as possible to me that this 
Station Masters life might have been 
saved if only the Traffic Minager bad 
allowed him according to the Doctors 
recommendation to be taken immediately 
to Makmdut. or Nairobi Hospital There 
was no hope whatever cither of med cal 
service or nursing at the isolated 
station of Km where Dabn Chaturbfaa^ 


w'lS Station Master But in the time of 
influenza the Traffic Manag-r knowing 
full well the risk that tvould be run, 
ordered him to ' carry on He did ?o 
up to October 26th and died on 
October 27tli 

I am not at this moment, questiop 
mg the decision of the Traffic Manager 
The emergenev was very great, owing 
to the influenzi epidemic and iti is 
just possible that nothing else could have 
been devised to keep the railwav going 
But what I cons der outrageous is this 
that when this Station Master had 
actually laid down hts life m fulfilment 
of b s duty and had died in the Com 
pany s Service leaving a record behind 
him of 12 years faithful work that 
then th'‘ Company s Manager should 
turn round and say to the widow lo so 
many words — 

We are very sorry that such a faith 
fnl s rvant of the Company should have 
perished in this manner we bad to 
take the life out of him m our ernep^ 
gency and he has died in doing fais 
duty But all we can do for you his 
widow IS to offer you a passage back 
to Bombay We refuse to give you 
even the amount of leave pay and grat 
u ty that was dne to your husband; 
We pocket Ml that We get nd of ouc 
obligations for the sum of about two 
hundred rupees ^ 

If this story is all true as the papers 
appear to prove then it is clear that 
sometbiug is very wrong when the widowr 
has to go on plead ng for justice for 
more than three years without any effect 

There is scarcely a Jay passes here 
in Ind a on which I do not get by 
post such letters as th s one from which 
I have quoted relating some alleged 
miscarriage of justice Many of these 
letters are obviousfy exaggerated and 
some are altogether iratidulant but in 
more cases than L Uke to think of 1 
have been quite convinced that the re 
cord was a true one and yet I have 
paiafuliy known that it could not he 
la my power to find any remedy W hat 
has struck me forcibly has been the 
_ pitiless way in which great companies 
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with large capital invested, deal^ with 
their servants. Companies, which in 
England would be under the strictest 
regulations of the Employers’ Liability 
Act and would have to face united 
Trades Union action if any scandalous 
injustice were to be done, out here in 
the Tropics can do whatever they please. 

What It all appears to me to mean 
is this, that human lives in India and 
in the iropics are held so cheap in the 
eyes of the absentee directors in London 
and elsewhere, that they cease to think 
of them m terms of humanity at all 
and only think in terms of profit and 
loss. The money comes to London ; 
the human hearts are broken ten thou- 
sand miles away. Who cares ? 

But the nemesis has come at last. 
The accumulated wealth, drained from 
every region of the world into the 
cofiers of hurope, lias been poured ont 
like water in the late War. None of 
it remains. Europe herself is starving 
on all her Eastern borders. Meanwhile, 
the rest of Enrope, in order to avoid 
a like fate, is more greedily than ever 
seeking to exploit the weaker races and 
to bring them into an even more strin- 

f ;ent economic subjection. That is the 
pte of a great part of Asia and Africa 
today. But when the pitilessly exploited 
people, who have nothing more to lose, 
grow desperate and revolt, then with 


the irresistible might of scientific wea, 
pons of destruction, the rebellion of th^ 
weak is quelled. 

This is not the whole picture. Jhcr^ 
is a growing volume of moral indig. 
nation gathering in Europe itself against 
this new slavery of the iVopics. Th^ 
truth is being learnt at last, by th^ 
hard facts of experience, that it is im. 
possible to solve the problem of labbur 
and capital at home, without dealing 
with it olso abroad. But although,— a^i 
in the early days of the slave eman- 
cipation movement, these voices on be- 
half of labour in the Tropics are few 
in number and the efforts which they 
have made hitherto are feeble, yet they 
have all the while been learning on^ 
thing,— that God is not "on the sid^ 
of the big batalHons" as Napoleon stated, 
•bat on the side of the weak and th^ 
feeble. They have learnt from the lat% 
war itself and from the desperate stat^ 
of Europe today, how true are tb^ 
words of the Magnificat, concerning 
God’s ways,— 

He hath pot down the mighty from 

their seat^ 

And bath exalted the humble and meek. 

He hath filled the hungry with 

good things, 

But the rich He hath sent empty away. 
Santiniketan. C. F. Andrews, 


THE SONGS UNSUNG 


Each day brings round me 
Friendly birds. 

Each day I hear 
Familiar words; 

But there are hours 
When strangers come. 

And at their beauty 
All are dumb. 


Who sent them hither 
•None may know. 

To still onr babble. 

Blind our show ; 

They teach the heart 
An unknown tongue ; 

Thy are the songs 
No soul has sung. 

E. B. Speight 
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I T is cold— Ten- cold this morning but \\hit 
a glorious sun ' The neat i\Ood pa\ed Rue 
Theoard.facingonr hotel isiunuadatedwith 
golden sunshine surging down the sombre edi 
ficc of College dc France But crying halt to 
cheap poetising at the cost of the mnoceot 
morning sun, I had to run down the Rne St 
Jacques to warm the blood a little with a cnp 
of coffee and a sheet of morning news I snatch 
at acopy of ‘ Le Journal ' and what a fine snr 
pnse IS there 1 On the opening page I find a 
smart cartoon, commemorating the Tricente- 
nary of Moliere, horn in Pans exactly this day 
300 years ago* Pans la celebrating the Tn 
centenary of her immortal Moliere ' 

A crowd arrests my attention a procession 
of school boys in gala dress streaming down the 
Rue des Ecoles and approaching the Lycee 
Xouis L« Grand, facing La Sorbonoe Moliere 
■pent six years of bis student life in this old 
school, in our own quarter, the students Re 
public, Quartier Latin' So the students are 
honouring the great dramatist with a fete 
which terminated with a representation of bis 
last comedy The Imaginary Inralid (Le 
Malade Imaginaire) Passing across the 
Ronlevard St Micbel 1 stand before the Ecole 
de Medicine and am startled to read the an 
oOnncement of a lecture on ‘ Moliere and the 
Medical Men' by a prominent repteseotative 
of a profession so relentlessly cancatored 
by Moliere * So eTery one realised that 
Moliere is abore party aborc disputes The 
bnirersity celebrates the centenary with a 
grand assemblage of savants and artists 
under the presidency of Milleraod and the 
peoples of 43 countries associate their names 
in offering homage to the illustnons writer 
The artists of the Theatre Francais called 
also ‘Maison de Moliere,” gave a splen 
did representation of La Comtesse d Escar 
bagnas in the Palais du Louvre where Moliere 
appeared for the first time with his tronpe of 
actors before the (3rand Monarch Louis MI'V 
Moreover, the theatre Odeon, the Comedie 
Trancaise, the theatre \ leux Colombicr, vied 
with one another in presenting tn the most 
faithful and artistic manner the masterpieces 
ofthe great Actor-dramatist Mhole Pans is 
mad after Moliere ' Men and women boys and 
girls are found standing in ^uetie for boors to- 
gether liVe pious pilgrims before the portals ofa 
temple' \es, there seems to be something sacred, 
something ritualistic about this aesthetic 
adoration of the French people of their national 
Poet' 

Mhat IS the cause of this untretsal enthu 
91U-7 


siasm the basis of this deep adoration" It is 
the /lie — it IS the art of Moliere In bis case, as 
in the case of all great artists, life and art prac- 
tically coincide 



Ootn i6ii 1 Pjt s— O cd 17th I ebcoiry 1673, 
at the age oi 51 jeais 


But how can I presume to gnuge the depth 
of that life and the subtlety of that art, only 
after a few months' stay in France ' Moliere 
stands with Shahespeare and Goethe as one of 
the few immortals of the Literary Olympus! 
There has developed tn course of centuries a 
fuUof Moliere just as there is a cult of Shakes- 
peare Moliere bibliography forms a library by 
itself Thanks to the sympathy and singular 
kindness of Mon. George Herr —one of the fore 
most actors of the Comedie Francaise and a 
friend of Sylvain Levi — F had the privilege of 
snrvejingthe marvellous collection of souvenirs, 
antogmpho engravings illustrations portraits, 
cancatnres and original editions— all arranged 
into a Moliere Mnseum on the occasion of the 
centenary It filled me with awe I 'kes the 
French people know how to perpetuate the 
memory of their Great Dead ' I shall ever re- 
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Lotia \1V E iPEROR OF France 
Born n 1638 Succeeded to the throne of H s 
rather n 1643 and D ed on tl e ist September i7iq 
H s re gn s limous for the Ad ancement of I terature 
and Art 


member tic afternoon nben Mon Jules Coact 
the I tbranan of tlte Comedie Friacaise took 
me across these histone treasures to the yacont 
chair of the master actor on tyliich he collapsed 
while playing his Imaginary Invalid— dying a few 
bt^rs after \or can 1 ever forget the evening 
when Mon George Ben* stagng The Bores 
(Les 1 acheux) kindly took me dtinng an 
enfre acte to the room where the sacred relics 
are guarded— the autograph and the isthi 
(bone relic) of the Great Dramatist ’ So in this 
bumble tribute to the memory of Moliere I pre 
s me to present only a broad outline of the life 
of the immortal artist For the historical back 
ground I shall refer my Indian friends to the 
monumental volumes of Michelet { Histoire de 
trance ) for stage gossips and reviews to Jnles 
Eeraaitre ( Impress ons de Theatre ) for the art 
and philosophy of Mol ere to Ferdinand 
Brunettere and above all for penetration and 
real app^iation to that Solomon of literary 
judges SamteBeuie 

Eari.\ life Herfditi and Enmuovment 

Mol ere seems to have been n humourist even 
the Ight of tbs 
world He tool fancy to be bom m a family 
thatwas not Afohereat all but Poquelin » He 
WM baptised in '^t Eustache Church Pans as 
Jean Biptiste Poqaehn January 15 1622 

'‘^pseudonym assumed by him 22 
h- rt. ^ “ ‘'■“e Nature s Prodigy 

5* the so-called respectabil ty of his 

bourgeois c family to the w inds and tool to the 
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then iliarrpatabte rocAtion of aq Utor llis 
fatber Jean Poquelin and fflolh«r Mane Cresst 
botbbeloaged to tbe family ofro/at upholsterer 
( tapisaier du Koi ) CoDserjueatty Moherc 
thoughboto la aniiddle cla&sbourgeoisie family 
eame in touch with the dazzling Court of the 
heyday of ! reneb monarchy under I onis \lll 
and Loais \l^ backed by their no lc«3 illus 
trious supporters KicbteionndMnzariD Colbert 
and Conde It «as really a great age la 
I rcnch history— an age of political giants and 
literary prodigies lilli century I rancC stems 
^ be a liistoncal counterpart of IGth century 
England Henry Ml to LI zabeth in Cogland 
and Henry l\ to I^ouis \l\ in trance present 
a royal portrait gallery of unique interest So 
Sir Thomas More and Sir Philip Sydney 
Marlowe and Shakespeare Hooker and Sir 
Prancii Bacon balance Pascal and Ca Roehe 
foncanld Corneille and Mol ere I a Pontaine 
and Racine Boileau and Dossuet— august names 
■u the \ugustaa age of national literature \n<i 
’file believe Coilcau tbe severest critic of that 
Mohere was undoubtedly th grr-itcst 
genius m that age of prodigies 

The facts about ibis early life of Moliete are 
as usual scanty iic know that he lost bis 
mother in his tenth year (May 1G3J) bbc was 
an ardent admirer of the Bible and riutarcli 
and was n Uioughtful svmpathelic soul fro n 



U unv lUE I VI 
II rn n 1 ( n M > ind I) cd r> 1/ 1 1 

\M{uu) Molicrc laUcrttcd his delieacy of fceUug 
lod (coderoess ot spirit In Mai 1' idMoIierea 
tather remarried and till, only friend an] com 

E aoiou that the poor sensitiic orphan bad tiaa 
IS maternal grandfather 1 ouis Lressc Tradi 
tion ascribes lu this genilcm in the credit of 
liaiiug frsl awakened tbe / is lo/i lor comedy 
in the boy Molicrc The grandfather used to 
take tbe orphan to the larous species of 
dramatii. representation then m logue But 
there was mother world open to the ken of 
the future trch Comedian the world of street 
singers (loctastcrs students mountebanks 
valets charlatan' gri'ettes and wenches— 
crowding the crudely improvised stages on the 
historic [ont \euf (a bridge on the S«inc 
honoured by the brusli of Turner ) so faithfully 
vepreaeoted in the fascinnting drama itohere 
staged in theatre Odeon in commemoration of 
the Tricentenary It was here in this losthng 
of diverse types of humanity that Moliere de- 
veloped his taste for comedy through these 
popular pieces and screaming farces with 
swaggering bullies ofithe thieiing servants as 
heroes and deceiving wires as heroines ' * 
This was the real school for the great comedian 
Here he imbibed the noblest and the crudest 
traits of his dramatic art his ‘preference for 
fafcerf so often lamented by his friend Boileau 


• Bo ripi y ot 'lot cfc by H C Tayloi I ondgn 
1907 
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and his profound untur-xlistic ilelmeition of 
human life 

But meanwhile we must not forpet that the 
young Poquel n was not act Mohere’ So he 
must «uhinit iuuself to be tli'iciplmcil and 
patented 1>v the ■sublime grinding machine 
winch societv proudly claims to be its school’ 

So our future dramat sjt \\ as segregated for si'c 
years (1G3C H til in tbc dismal atmosphere 
olihelesutt Crllege of Clermont (now 1 rcee 
I ouis le Grand ) And if ne bclicie the f rst 
svsteniatic bingraph\ of Mol ere by CrMnerrcsl* 
(used by loltairc later on ) there seemed to 
have been a little domestic duel between the 
father and the maternal grandfather Do row 
wish tomahelnm a comedian’ asked the angry 
father May it please Hca\en the grand 
father answered that he become as good a 
comedian as Uellcrose The grandfather 
proved to be the better prophet though the 
fathers wish temporarily prex ailed aod 
Moliere entered his scuool 

SciioolIulwi iTsLLrAcns 
For the middle classlojsof those days the 
Bchoolhfc with dull prosaic costumes with 
penitentiary diet of bread aod water with the 
orthodox whippining master— was far from 
being enjoyable \hen contrastcl with the 
gorceoit^ dresses the perfumed curled hair the 
jacUb^t and the sword of a noble maos son 
enjoying all sorts of ludulgenccs and prero 
gatifes Moliere however wa« fortunate 
enough to be able to cater a school frequented by 
young nobles and the boys of the upper middle 
class The College of Clermont since its re 
opening bjr the royal Letters Patent (1C18) 
began to attract the boys of the upper clesses 
to such an extent that it temporarily outshone 
the University of Pans in importance’ \mong 
the contemporaries of Moliere we find Prince 
de Conti brother of the great Conde Claude 
Chapelle the dandy and wit Ilesnault the 
poet and Francois Benner the great French 
doctor who visited India in the reigns of Shah 
Jahan and Aurangzeb and left an invaluable 
diarv of his personal impressions 

These young gallants had the good fortune 
to sit at the feet of a ph losopher who did not 
refuse to live Gassendi ( lo92 1035 ) the Cpi 
cunanwas an ardent lover of the joyfiiJ and 
beiattful in 1 ft Lucratius was his favountc 
author and he used to recite pocus to his 
pupils while walking la the class room 
Beautiful poems elevate the mind and ennoble 
the style —that used to be the frequent snbject 
of his d scourse The influence of the person 
ality of such a teacher on his pupils cannot but 
be enduring B it \vh le Chapelle and others 
developed an uubridled epicurianism Moliere 
demonstrated Iiis inulnality by modifying 
Gassendiism with a strong dose of Descartes 

• 1n \ .ripM MM 
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(139G— 1C50) Ills strenuous habits his so- 
briety in personal enjoyment Iu9 earnestness in 
pursuit of hiS art— all testify to something 
foreign to Gassendi and akin to Dcscartcs-'tbe 
noblest of rrencli philosophers IV bile bis ach 
cate Tsthcticisra his seftsitucness to genuine 
fun and the farce clement in human existence 
and aboie all Ins inexhaustible zest in sheer 
liMOg— these nre the legacies of the gre'^^ 
Gassendi 

Iktnecn lC3C*-lbJl Moliere was occup cd 
with his studies in lettrc^ which meant 

m those days— much Latin a little Greek and 
no I reach as humorously summarised by 

Moo Gazier in his monograph on ‘ Moliere m 
the Grande Encyclopaedic The motliTtong^^ 
was of coar«c too \ulgar to enter into the 
curriculum of these refined scholars! So theif 
study was mainly directed to I atm classics of 
whom the greatest influence on Moliere was 
from the comedies of Platus and Terence 
General famdianty With the Athenian classics 
\cschylus Sophocles along with Anstophents 
and Menander and Euripides was also probable 
Latin pieces were composed bv the master lof 
the dramahe training of the boys and Mohere 
IS reputed to bale appeared for the first 
as an actor in one such pedantic plav in the 
Jesuit college theatre 

But if Mohere was a good /iwmounst, to 
quote from the first complete edition of nis 
works (1CS2)— he became a still bettef 
p/j fosonber Towards the end of bis school 
career (1041) he devoted himself passionately 
to the study ol Philosophy Then probably 
owing to n pressure from bis father, he tookhis 
/icentntc degree in Law nt Orleans * where anv 
donkey could buy n diploma says Le Boulanger 
de Chalussav who made a damaging caricature 
( highly unjust } of Moliere s life in his comedy 
called Elomire Hypocondre (1670) 

FirsT Tiicvtricxx. Vextorh jn Parj'' 

But neither the library nor the law court, 
neither humanism nor advocacy was to claim 
Moliere as a subject His predestined sphere was 
tbe Stage bis advocacy the advocacy of the 
eternal bon sens ( good sense ) and bis liuma 
nism the unparalleled study of Humatity 
Hence find the docile law student of Orleans the 
refined aesthete of Pans school the son and 

successor of the tapissier de Roi suddenly flmg 

log all consideration logic and respectibility to 
the winds and plunging into the precarious— 
nay the then ignoble career of an Actor' No 
doubt the illustrious Cardinal Richheu bad ex 
tended for the first time his patronage to the 
stage profession by building (1G39) the theatre 
m the Palais Cardinal ( now known as 
Palais Royal )— but the social stig/na was 
insurmountable As a location the actors 
path was looked upon as a s ocation of 

* J les f ntna fro Tercnc'* Xfol (tSot‘ 
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vagabonds ( like th’Xt m Elizabethan England) master Daniel Mollet ’ But enthusiasm alone 
and ns individuals the actors \%erc con does not as«ure success in such a venture *nor 
sidered to quote Paul Bourget as a ‘social can hired dancers compensate for the lack of 
• ~ ” ' ■ •” dramatic experience The onlv talented artist 

in the croup was Madeleine Moliere was then 
not only a thoroughly bad actor but betmyed a 


future could explain this mad plunge of Moliere 
into the Unknown' 

In this risky path Moliere met his first com 
panion in spmt— Madeleine Bejart an actress 
of great talent and proto martyr to her profes 
Sion Along with Moliere she is the butt of Tocrovi 
sordid ridicules and shocking calumnies As a Moliere the 
strolling actress in an ' age of license Made 
leine may not exactly stand the test of a moral 
canonisation But judged from the fragmen 
tary records of her career as an actress aod her 
lifelong devotion to Moliere (whose talent was 
first discovered by her') she now appears 
before our eyes a^i a remarkable personality 
She went upon the stage at the age of 17 hut 
she was far (rora being an unbalanced senti 
mental girl She is known to be the friend of 
Rotrou the dramatist and composed verses m 
his honour which were pnbliabed with his 
tragedy the Dfinff Hercvfea (IGCC) 

Moliere is supposed to have met Madeleine m 
coarse of his probletnattc visit to the ^arboooe 
as a 1 A/et de chambrc tapissicr to Louis XIII 
(lG-12) The young courtier met the bnlliaot 
actress in some court performance and the rest 
of the story is simple Only it is a little too 
dramatic to be true' So far as docncneats 
permit ne find that in lanuary 1013 Moliere 
rccencd from his father 630 livres on account of 
his mother s estates and renounced bis ngbt of 
tnceessihn to the hereditary ofilce of Royal X p* 
holsterer In June 30 10-13 Moliere signs 
tie eontfJet rstablisbing the Illuslnous 
Theatre in which Moliere s name appears 
along with the names of Madeleioe ann her 
brother Joseph Bejart A>c know that Male 
leine. the daughter of n court offcial wasas ircH 
borrf ns Moliere So they formed Ihemsehes 
into a eompany of re<pectable amateurs 
with the noble ambition of c/crafiog tbe stage 
As a histrionic nnd economic venture the 
lllustnous Theatre was a stupendous failure 
\et It remains and shall ever remain ns a land 

as well asm the life h story of the Immortal 
Dramatist 

Tbeironrof Date was frcquentlv tn^c lu 
the career of the great Comedian The Ulus 
tnous Theatre wns duly opened early in 104-1 
with the high flown title of ‘The Companv of 
His Koyal Highness the Duke of Orleans and 
to complete lits separation Irom bourgeoisie res 
pectabil ty Jean Papti*le roquelm s gned for 
the first time bis stage name Mol ere in a con 
tract (dated 2'*thjnne 16-1-1) with the ballet 

• Mol etc ct fe gene Ffsreas LtUvifator- 
Jany Ij 9) 

T Btunet ere “I os Epo<j es du Thrafi* Irarea » 


tragic preference for tragedies ' So his Theatre 
became a rentaWe morgue where every poetas 
ter in Fans exposed dead plays This was 
more than enough to scare away his audience 

if July and August 16-15 

raw actor manager was twice 
impn«oned in the jail of Grand Chatlet for 
debt to theatnenl contractors who paved the 
street before the Tennis Court ( which were 
then synonymoos with stage ) for the carnages 
of neb dandies aod ladies that 'never came ' 
To the credit of Moliere s father ( frequently 
mistaken for tbeongiual of Moliere s classic type 
of Mt<er in L Vvare) this must be said that be 
paid on behalf of his prodigal son the bond of 
bis theatrical follj The prodigal however did 
not return penitent but plunged into deeper 
audacity 

A PLtVCP IVTO THE IIeVRT OF Tnc COtMRt 
The disaster at the very beginning ofhts 
dramatic career however did not damp the 
ehthttsiasm of Moliere for his profession He 
left Pans only to try bis fortune m the country * 
The record that be left behind was auiSciently 
dismal nod tl e prospect before was not quite 
encouraging 1 or m tho«e days of political 
instability and relig ous antagonism there re 
mained alwavs the possib hty of privation and 
persecution Vet with the faith and the pro 

F 'belie vision of a dramatic Lolumbus Moliere 
tonefaed into the unknown to discover a New 
World of artistic creation 

But before he achieves hts end Moliere the 
cocknev of the citv of Pan* must strengthen his 
lungs with the pure open air of the countrv 
The snobbery of the Parisian must be cured by a 
bealtbv direct contact with the life in com 
monalty spread Fifteen years of struggling 
I fc as a thentr cal adventurer in the country 
probably gave bioi more than any of his pre 
vious studies or disciplines It gave Moliere 
inat marvellous sen>e dribe concrete aid that 
an que spirit of dramatic detachment which 
combined to earn for him the laurels of a master 
dramatist 

Throughout this period of probation nnd 
struggle Madeleine was the constant companion 
ofMolerv The 1 *« was very hard indeed The 
patronage of the rich was not easy to obtam 
and the prejudices of the people were Terr 
strong Moreover the problem of maintaining a 
company of artists on a precarious income 
derived from a ticket sale of a few sous per 
•pectatof was almost trogw ' Afol ere soflereda 
great deal but he profited by his suOermgs He 
gained a knowledge of the world and ha ex 
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In lC4SMohere joined his of artists 

with that of one Dufresuc and probably worl cd 
under him as one of the Comedians of the Duke 
ofEpernon till be appeared with hisownplay— 
Ihe Blumlercr before the cit) of Iyans(10**i) 

It was m I jons that pro\incial Mecca of the 
stiolhDg players at the intersection ofthecara 
Tans irom Spam Italy and bermanj, — that 
Moliere met his first signal success The lUtin 
dcier (L rtourdt)— a high class farce m spite of 
its being full of absurd situations— signalised the 
end of Moliere s blundering with fortune He 
became the undisputed master of his company 
That same year (10 iJ) Moliere secured the 
patro age of his former schoolmate Prince dc 
Conti now married to the niece of Cardinal 
Mazarin So between looT and loOO Moliere s 
troupe came to be known as the Comedians of 
the Prince de Conti who continued to patro 
nize the party till his conversion to Jansenism 
(15561 Though still S£ tin/ outcasts, Moliere 
and his party improved their hnmcnl condition 
considerably Documents attest that tbey ob 
tamed 0000 hvres from the authorities of 
Pezenas (105o) while Madeleine Dejart is louod 
to have advanced 10 000 hvres to the province 
of I aucuedoc But money was not the only 
thing that Moliere gained On the one hand he 
had been developing his sense of the local colour 
andhis power of obscr\attoii by visitiog the 
Barbershops which were the news and gossip 
centres in tUose days while on the other hand 
Moliere had ever been filling his sketchbook 
with exquisite pen pictures and character 
studies { to be developed later on ) by studying 
the snobbish assembly m the provincial pari a 
meats where he found the provincial bocicty 
parodying solemnly the Parisian life bo tl is 
forced exile from Paris into the country was 
healthy and fruitful for the future dramatist It 
brought a rich harvest without which Moliere 
would not have been what he is to day 
First Drauatic Productions 
We have followed thus far our Moliere in the 
making We should proceed now to watch 
Moliere as the budding dramatist Up to tins 
time he bad neither the incentive nor the self 
confidence to compose dramas on his own ac 
count Ills arecanous finances forced him to 
pander to the crude public taste and he had 
been producing barn storming Comedies and 
side splitting farces which only could draw 
an audience Most of the stage horrors were 
stolen borrowed or adapted fsom Italian or 
Spanish pieces then bolding the popular stage 
Neatly all these abominations arc fortunately 
lost They mark the same stage in the evolu 
tioQ of Moliere s art as Titus \n<lronicus and 
Tie Corned} ol hrrors do with regard to the 
evolution of Shakespeare Both were dramatic 
die hards desparately clinging to any literary 
artifice somehow to keep them afloat * Both 
were theatrical adventurers struggling hard to 
tstftbhsh their position And the earliest pro 


ductiODS of both contain as ranch promise of 
their future greatness as the cntcrpillar that 
of a butterfly ' They mark the “Love s Labours 
I ost stage in the evolution of their craft 

Twoonh of the pieces of this penod have 
survived and still hold their place in the Moliere 
repertory of the Coracdie Trancaise Tlic Bmo 
derer (I Etourdi) (1050) and The Love Tiff (U 
Dcpit Ainoiircux ) (lC"iC)-both farces based on 
foreign models full of shocking improbahihties 
and outrageous horseplay but at the same time 
redeemed by a cleverness of management, an 
ease in versification and a refinement of humour 
that raised them high above contemporary 
farces and signalised tbc immediate mamfes 
tnlion of the great comie And when Moliere s 
first character study Mascarille bantered in a 
silvery laughter 

\ouf love IS 111 c a porridge 
Stew mg up to its bnm beside too fierce 
A fire then boiling ov er every where—' 
vve already notice here the end of the Italo 
Spanish influence and the dawn of the true 
Gallic genius in Moliere 

ket two years more must elapse before 
Moliercisallowed tohave steady support and 
lutelligent encouragement The arch hbertinf 
Prince de Conti suddenly discontinued bis sup 

C ort to the uugodly tbeatrical party owing to 
IS conversion to Jeusemsm ( iCSb ) So Mohere 
tramped for two years more across Narbonne 
Lyon« Dnon, Avignon and Grenoble, tiU at last 
be reached Rouen where bis fnendihip with the 
painter Mignard ( a favourite of Mazarm ) and 
the sympathy of tbc great Corneille— heralded 
tbc dawn of a new epoch 

ISVITVTION TO Court— P iVClIOLUGICAL 
ATJIOSI IILRL 

Through the agency of some mysterious person 
as yet unknown Moliere and his troupe were 
invited to play before the Grand Mopafch 
Louis \IV On the 2Ith Oct 1058, Moliere 
presented for the first time before the Iving 
in the guard room of the old Louvre the 
N iviiiedc-’ of Corneille and Loj c as Doctor of his 
own composition bteppmg before the cur 
tarn Moliere thanked the Iviog for doing him 
the honour of amusing the greatest monarch 
of the world It is a strange coincidence that 
at the same time Mohere s friend Bernier had 
been serving the greatest monarch of the 
Onent— Emperor Shah Jahan the owner of the 
Peacock Throne and the builder of the Taj 
Mahal 

So Mohere s future was assured IIis party 
was honoured by Louis XI\ with the title ' tbc 
troupe of Afons eur only brother of the king 
A pension of 300 hvres for each artist was 
lived That meant a halt to vagabondage and 
dramatic opportunism and brought a support 
that is unfaltering and a repo«e that leads to 
the flowering of genius ' 

we I ave the frst unerring testimony 
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■vnde Ucj'itt tuc j oungt-si, 
feme ( I accept this view in the 

absurd mul outrngeonslj calumnious 

«to Molierc iimmcd in his 10th year j J , 
ary, 1 GG 2 ) a young girl oftuenty entered 
upon a career of marital martyrdom 
ould last till the last daj s of hts life ! 

It IS significant that suddenly his works 
to be foged «.lb » 

autobiography Exactly one rear before his 
marnage Molicre produced h»s School hr 
jrusbinds ( Eeolc des Mans ICGl ) and just 
towards the end of his year of carnage be 
staged his School hr 11 n cs ( Ecole dcs retnmes 

1 GG 2 ) These arc dangerous coincidences tor 

didactic critics' What a xiorld of speculation 
they have given birth to ' 
ontimiat when he wrote bis School <or Hus 
bands , hence lie makes a happy husband of him 
who allowed liis wife to breathe the atmos 
phere of freedom Moliere was a pessii^i 
fiis School for Wives for he mokes the sw^ 
little heroine Agnes the cause of endlesapsycn 

logical torture to her jealous 
lover Arnolphe and moke him preach t 
Ignorance is a woman’s safeguard I 

These sound very well— almost convincing— 
only the manner of approach smwks too mu 
of a moral training school 1 Ko true af**” 
never a dramatist like Mohere 
private life to dominate bis inner life of ori 
His creations are neither pegs for his 
maxims nor marks for his domestic tnas 
querades Each character, every 
is a veritable mirror of contemporary court life requires individual attention and uniq^ue hann 
and 18 the foremost critic of that life under the hog Herein lies the dignity of real 

lack of self consciousness, its divine spoata 
neity’ Mohere s creations of this 
giog between ICGl—lGGC— from the Sc 7 joo/ h 
husband!) to the A^;s^lJth^op£^— reflect no doubt 
and do reflect naturally, a good deal of his per 
soual thoughts and aspirations his pnvat 
struggles and sufferings These add a new 
charm a rare vigour seldom found in his crea 
tions of other epoch \ct, these so-called auto 
biographical pieces should he studied ana 
judged oiye tii ely as supreme creations of art, 
and not as clever dramatisation of hts private 
diary ' 

The philosophy of the liberal husband Anste 
was surely not out grown by Mohere f®^ 
down to the last piece be wrote he made his 
heroines choose their partners in a free sponta 
neons spirit frequently on the teeth of opp® 
sition and m the face of adverse circumstances 
Leonore and Agnes Hennette and Angehque 
all fight and fight successfully with the sublime 
perversity of womanhood against theheartiess 
disciplines and thoughtless impositions of their 
guat^ians The victory is always on their side 
and — may I add— the sympathy of their creator 
as well ’ Mohere suffered much m his conjugal 
life it was a life of perpetual agony \et hke 
a true descendant of Montaigne he preserved bis 
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protecting care of I ouis \IV \ct he did his 
cntKism with such a natural ease and finished 
art that La Fontaine probably the greatest of 
his contemporaries cried out in admiration 
—now It is no longer Trf 
One step from nature to depart 
IiIarruci. and Makriaol Dramas 
Mohere is now approaching his fortieth year 
After 15 years of strenuous fight he has cap 
tured the public and established himself in the 
Court hiaturally his mind sought after the 
repose of domestic life Highly emotional and 
imaginative as be was Mohere dreamed of a 
partner who would wipe away all the marks of 
the cruel battle of life and would bring the 
dowry of fresh youth and profound love Made 
leine was quite good as a comrade hut to think 
of her as a wife’— that was not possible for a 
man of Mohere s temperament His half 
starved youth cried for a wife that would be 
sweet in her daughter hke devotion and sub 
lime in her lover like inspiration— m short a 
phautom of delight that exists neither on 
earth nor on sea but is only a reflex of a 
Poet 8 tragedy of Imagination ' So our other 
wise sane Mohere fell into a violent nay insane 
love for a flippant girl actress of his company — 
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artistic enailibnaoi nod championed with liis 
last breath the cause of eternal bon seas’ When 
an old lover Amolpbe ( almost a foster fatber ) 
proposes to his youthful ward Agnes whom he 
has brought up with great care and is refnsed 
we feel the situation comic indeed a little 
tragic too— or in other w ords intensely Aoman 
It IS this R/itaral humanism this indomitable 
good scv^c that form the crowning glory of 
Moliere— a good sense maintained amidst excm 
ciating agoay sonndiag through the nervons 
lines of the brolcen old lover Arnolphe — 

Co traitress go I give thee back affection 
Thus by the love I bear thee learn my low 
And seeing me kind love me in revenge 
IntbciSchoof for Tl ires Mohere s art soared 
up by a sudden sweep from the particular to 
the general It is no longer a new faogled 
fashion of a coterie of Preciosities or the bor 
ing man ties of a court life that he is can 


catunng In the ‘^hool for Wives we fnd \Ioliere 
tackling the iinncrsal problem of discovenng 
the real training grotindifor womanhood And 
though we hesitate to classify and label with 
BruaetKfc the plays of Moliere as comedies 
of msnncra of chnneters and of mor'ils—jtt we 
cannot help noticing that mbs School for 
Wives for the first time Moliere realised— m a 
conscious unconscious manner— his mission — if 
not exactly of a moralist at least that of 
a seer and revealer of the Eternal Verity ' But 
the Philosopher is so harmoniously fu«ed into 
the Vrtist that amidst many hostile cntics 
none dared charge it with didacticisim The 
play on the contrary evoked the first 
enthusiastic prai«e from the great cntic Boilean 
wl o composed a few stanzas on th s first 
1 terarj class c of Moliere 

( To lie coiicfiideif ) 

Kvnova S*c 
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I N the davs of the agitation against the 
partition of Bengal, a Bengali lawrer 
(oow a knighted and peasionedjudge 
of the High Coflft of Calcutta) remarked 
that a subject nation has no politics 
^ bat be meant was that the politics of 
a subject nation was entirely diiferent 
from that of n free nation In a free 
nation the politicians use the constitution 
for the puipo*eof reforming and improMog 
the political machinery so as to bnog it 
in full and better accord with the will of 
the nation to make it more iflicirnt 
more democratic and more representutive 
of the constituent wills of the nation In 
a free nation a reactionary politician has 
his uses He '=erves the puTpo*e of a 
brake or a moderator The politicians of 
a free nation may aptly be divided into 
Kadicals Liberals and Conservatives into 
evolutionanes and revolutionaries into 
Democrats and antidemocrats into Roya 
lists and hepubbeans and «o forth Ibe 
politics of a free nation a««umcs its 
sovereign nature and its right to deal 
With other nations on terms of equality 
and friendship This is not and can 


not be true of a subject people hirstly, 
a subiect people are not n nation ' in 
the true *ense of the term As long as a 
people are not free they are not a politi 
cal entity with which nations can deal on 
terms of reciprocation They have no 
will which they can enforce or execute 
They are a mere mass of heterogeneous 
elements which can be or are used by 
Ibeir masters for the r purposes These 
masters may be good or kindly people 
they may be inclined to be ‘benevolent or 
exacting bnt they are masters all the 
time A subject people have no corporate 
will because if they had one they would 
not be subject nor have they a free will 
because if they had one they would have 
the power to enforce it , 

A free nation has a state which is 
responsible to the nation The nation 
can change the state can limit its powers 
define Its responsibilities and bend it to 
Its will This IS not true of a subject 
people The very fact of their subjection 
takes them out of the category of live 
political units A government is only an 
r ° state A free -nation 
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clnnge its goicrnmcnt fit ui// Tint is 
its freedom The politicians of tv free 
countrj can tal c enre of the liberties of 
the people hut in a subject country the 
subjects have ni liberties because tin. 
state \%hih is absolutcU independent 
of the people owes no responsibilities to 
the latter except such as arc of its oxvii 
mal ingaiul admission that is self imposed 
Ihese latter may be called concessions 
gifts or boons but thej do not amount 
to liabilities or responsibilities and lia\e 
no binding force \ ven among free 
nations the ide i of a responsible state is 
a new one wIikIi is not yet fully developed 
iQ all Its bearings In some countries it 
IS denied in theory th nigh tbeie is hardly 
a state in Lurope and America where it 
IS not accepted m practice I ven sovereign 
states are subject to the sovereignty of 
thfi nations There the people can tall of 
their nmdame/Jta/ rig/ita <r thett hindn 
mental liberties In a subject country the 
people have no rights or liberties They 
have only duties v\ Inch have been imposed 
upon them by the will of the stale 
wbicb 18 a power exterior to and indepen 
dent of them In a responsible state the 
hws are the commands of the nation 
expressed and promulgated in ways and 
means sanctioned by the nation In the 
case of a subject nation the so called /aws 
are the commands of the rulers exprecs’d 
and promulgated by them at their mil 
It IS a misnomer to call them /avis They 
may be laws in the Austmian sense of the 
term But the world has changed since 
Austin wrote and the conception of /aw 
has also changed A law is now the wish 
or will of the sovereign nation expressed 
and promulgated m ways sanctioned or 
approved by it Even the sovereign 
‘ nation cannot abrogate certain natural 
rights of the individual and where it 
does, the individual has a right to dis 
regard the will of the mtion so abrogating 
its inalienable and iniprescnbable tights , 
but, surely where the nation has no 
rvill or IS by virtue of its subjection 
incapable of express ng its will or where 
its politics are controlled dominated and 
governed by an exterior power there 
!<! no such thing ns law m the real 


sense of ihc term According to the old 
theory, the nation has a distinct per 
xnnnlity from tliat of the individuals 
who compose it 

It lias thus a will natiirnllj superior to the 
will of its constituent individuals 
because the collective person is superior 
the indiv i f ual person This superiority consist* 
m what \\c call public service or sovereignly 
The nation is orgnniseil II has built a f^orern 
merit to represent it Tint poxernmeiit actj 
ns tic ai^ent of tic iintionnl \oJifion It ttin 
exercises m the name of the nation a sovereign 
t) of which It cannot be deprived The state 
18 thus the sovereign nation organised a* « 
government and situated on a definite tc^toir 
The slate as the organised nation i* thus tne 
subject of sorercicntj and the public poue 
gives to It tbc ri„ht to exercise a subj«tive 
//« fnmmnnl nr/- the ixercisc Ol tin 


Its members are at once citizens and su^ 
lects As a part of tbe national collectivity 
which exercises sovereignty they are citucn* 
but Since they are subordinated to a 
ment exercising sovcrcigotv m the name oftue 
oaiion they are nlso sul^ects Constitutional 
law IS thus that mass of regulations deal ng 
first with the organisation of tbe state ano 
second with tbe relation of the state to »* 
members \\c have thus two uncfiual subjects 
of law • 

—the superior juristic person called the 
state and the inferior individuals called 
the subjects But the subjection right 
of the state is opposed to the sovereign 
right of the individual 1 he latter is 
a natural right inalienable ind impres 
cribable 

It belongs to the iiulnidiial bv \irtue ol 
Its humin tr It is a n„/it anterior e\cn 
superior to t/n£ off/it s/ite Clearly therefore 
tbe frst rule of constitutional law oblige* the 
state to organise itself so as to secure tbe maxi 
mum protection of individual rights to every 
human being • 

This was the theory of tbe 19th century 
In the realm of theory it still holds the 
held But the present evolution has been 
sumraaiised by the Trench jurist whom 
I have quoted above 

The ruling class has no subjective sovereign 
ty It has a pow er which it exerts in return for 
the organisation of those public services whien 
are consistently to respond to tie public need 

Its acts ln\c neitl er force nor legal x nine sire 

as tie} contribute to this end 

• Sim: lav in the Modern Slate by Leon 
D gn t Introducl on p x\\\ xwv cl xxx x 
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Constituent law is no longer a mass of 
niks applying to superior and snbord nate to 
a power that can command and a subect 
that mnst obe^ All wills are individual wills 
all arc of equal validity there is no hierarchy of 
wills The measure of their difference is deter 
mined by the end tbe> mast pnrsae So it is 
that the idea of serMce replaces the idea of 
severe gnty The state Ji iio /oiig'er a soiereiai* 
pon'er issu tiff its coBijnaniis The idea of 

public service 1 es at the root of the theory ol 
the modern state * 

The tendcocy of recent thought is to 
dispute the absolute sovereignty of the 
state, to deny its subjective rights to 
emphasise its objective duties and to hold 
that the authority of law is independent 
of the state and that the state is 
beneath the law for by its \ery deAnition 
it IS an instrument not an end It is 
clear to an unsophisticated mind that lo 
the political sphere there is oo such thing 
as an Indian nation or an Indian state 
The nation nhose will counts is the 
Bntish the state which actually rules and 
the government that fuactions is that of 
Great Britain There is no such thing in 
India as govemmentestablisbed by trs law 
ThcGovernment of India IS at best only 
an agency of the British Government In 
the words of Lord CurzoQ it is a subor 
dinate department of tbe Bntish Govern 
ment The Reform Act of 1910 has made 
no change to its status In fact by its 
very preamble and dedaing clause it has 
emphasised its subordinate nature and 
its denvatne anthonty By no fiction 
can it be postulated that the Indian 
people are a part of the British nation 
and citizens of the Bntish state or the 
Bntirfu Rnuprar-nati. ‘vwii 'n* Nufscirifni 
which the black inhabitants of Senigam 
bia are citizens of the French Repablic 
The inhabitants of French colonies and 
French dependencies are more or less 
French citizens because they have a right 
of representation in the French state 
The Indians however have no such right 

The Reform Act has done nothing more 
than created in India a department of 

* l^w n the Modern State by Leon Dugu t 
Introduction by H J LasW pp *v 
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the British st'ite to which the latter lias 
delegated certain of its powers subject to 
right ol reiision and recall The Ke 
form Act maj at any minute be recalled 
by the British state without any refer 
ence to the people of India or it may be 
revised by them m such a way as to take 
away the little it has conceded to them 
hveo as it is its veto is absolute and 
complete 

The fact that India is one of the on 
ginal signatories to the Covenant of the 
1 eague of Nations that its represen 
tattves have been admitted into thccoun 
cilsofthe Empire on terms of equality 
that an Indian w as nominated as a mem 
ber at the British delegation to the 
Washington Conference may tickle the 
vanity of those who sec in these arrange 
racots means of personal glory and 
aggrandisement but it does not make the 
slightest deference in the real status of 
India as a subject country India 
cannot be free by its membership of the 
League of Nations or by its representa 
tioo at the Washington Conference 
It will 1)9 free >ni> when its people 
vre in a position to make its ffo\ernmeBt 
function in nccordani.c v/itlr their will 
bveo ten thousand Rt Hon bles cannot 
bring abont Its freedom much less bring 
any glory to it as long as the Indian 
people do not constitute themselves into 
a sovereign nation aud thereby bring into 
existence a state which will look for its 
authority to the Indian nation Mr 
Sastri has pronounced his benediction on 
the policy of repression which has resulted 
m Mr Gandhi s imprisonment Does 
Mr Sastri realize what that benediction 
implies and connotes^ It betrays a deplo 
rable ignorance of the constructive side 
of politics it shows a confused intellect 
He and those who thmk with him 
justify all this interference with the 
liberty of the press of speech and of 
meeting on the part of the Government 
of India on the ground that the first 
and foremost duty of every Government 
IS to maintain law and order 
The doctrine is as pernicious and mis 
chievons as it is antiquated and out of 
tune a modern conditions of lif** 
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ha\e pointed out above that there is no 
such thing ns Indian "law” in the real 
and modern sen^e of the terra There is 
certainlj I ngUsh Law which has been 
imposed upon us b> our rulers Morally* 
and legallv (.i e , according to law in the 
abstract as e’lpounded b) the latest and 
most enlightened authorities ) we owe no 
allegiance to that law, though according 
to British made statute law we do 
Our allegmoce onlv comes from the 
irresistible power of the Government and 
the powerlessness of the Indian people 
The British have conquered us Thej have 
conquered us by our help — by our men 
and money— that is perfectly true, but all 
the same they owe their power to the fact 
of conquest According to their ideas of 
morality the conquest gives them the 
to impose their rule and their laws 
on us Willingly at unw illmgly we must 
submit to their rule and their laws as 
loDgas wcdoiiot come iitio the posses 
siou of such power as will force them 
to restore our Uhcrties to us Our 
first and foremost duty then is to find 
out the key to that power In the mean 
time they must exercise their right 
of might and rule us to their best adran 
tage The British say "Prove that you 
are fit to govern yourself and we shall 
retire ” The statement may not be sincere, 
but it IS perfectly true The moment the 
Indian people prove to the English that 
they are fit to rule themselves, the English 
•will concede their right to them But fit 
ness for self government will come only 
from power The measure of our power to 
impose our will on them will be the proof 
of our fitness The duty of every Indian 
patriot then consists m • educating his 
people to formulate their will and to ac 
quire the traiumg, the discipline and the 
power of imposing it on their foreign 
masters The logic of the British Im 
penalist is sufficiently clear He wants 
to gather the harvest he has sown and to 
take as much advantage of our help 
lessness as he can Some, comparatively a 
very small number, have acquired the 
consciousness that it is a bad business 

immoral and harmful m the long run 

harmful even to the nation— and that 


it must be ended I heir number, how 
ever, is so small that their voice counts for 
nothing— they arc only Little Cnglanders 
The vast bulk of the British nation 
Tory, Liberol, L ibour, Nationalist and 
Internationalist, is Imperialistic to the 
core Arguments nod ideas do not 
impress tliem Political morality they 
have none except such as suits their 
imperial aims Appeals to their sense 
of justice, fair play and humanity arc 
absolutely useless Of course, there are 
Britishers that have their own charac 
tenstics Some are soft , others 
Some show the mailed fist , others the kid 
glove Some are brutally frank , others 
are magnificently benevolent Some pre 
fer to brandish the keen edged metal , 
others the keen edged tongue Some prefer 
to rule by the pen , others by the sword 
Some are genuinely Liberal, Labourite or 
Socialist They are prepared to go fat 
enough but the roomtot you question 
their final supremacy, they change colour 
and forget all political principles 

They are awfully clever and past 
masters in the art of cant They mean 
what they say, but you do not understand 
them The political terms they use have 
meanings quite di^erent from those la 
ordinary dictionanes When they make 
any political promises or give any poh 
tical pledges they are quite sincere, but 
they are not bound by them Firstly, 
all political promises and pledges are 
variable by circumstances Secondly, their 
interpretation rests with them Thirdly, 
they can easily explain to you that 
it IS to your advantage and to your 
interest that they should not fulfil 
their promises or carry out their pledges 
Their intentions are always benevolent 
They exist and exert themselves only for 
the benefit of humanity and advance of 
cmbzatioD When cornered, they bring in 
the theory of trust They are trustees and 
m the discharge of their trust they must 
remain m possession of your country 
and have full control over your purse 
They must supply your poor people with 
cheap goods No one understood them 
better than Charles Stewart Parnell 
Parnell s biographer has in one place 
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explained what the great Irish leader 
thought of the hnglish He says 

lie ( ParneU ) regarded the moral {ermoos 
preached by the Eoglish statesmen and 
pubi cists as the merest cant raorahty A\ns 
the last thing the English thonght of 
in their dealings with Ireland There arc 
men who can read ly argue themselves into 
the bel ef that whatever serves the r purpose 
IS moral * 

Speaking of bnglish parties Parnell 
remarked in one of hts speeches — 

I have always endeavonred to teach my 
conntrymen whether at home or abroad the 
lesson of selfrelanee 1 do not depend upon 
Enghah polit cal part es I should advise you 
not to depend upon any such party I do not 
depend upon the good wishes of any «ect on of 
the Engl sh 1 hare never known any important 
section of any conntiy who have assumed the 
government of another country to awaken to 
the real necessities of the position until com 
pelled to do so • 

These seotimeots were repeated by him 
on more than one occasion Events have 
justified bis opinions What was true in 
the case of Ireland— a country of white 
Chnstians is even truer m the case of 
India For any Indian nationalist to 
hmld any hopes on the bngUsh sense of 
jnstice or on English promises and pledges 
or on English morality is the merest 
moonshine and pare delusion The 
lessons of English History are wnt large 
on the map of the world Any reliance 
upon the kaglish for our emancipattoa 
is therefore out of the question us 
once for all nnderstand that there is no 
use m deceiving ourselves 

Not that the characteristics of tbe 
British people belong to them alone All 
base, wad uawst, 

have them to a greater or less extent 

All these declarations or pronounce 
ments about responsible goveroment by 
instalments or by stages are mere camou 
flage \on can be slaves by degrees 
but you cannot be free by degrees 
The idea is absurd Let us frankly' 
face the situation We are slaves we 
want to be free la order to be free 
we must have compelling force behind 

* The L fe of Charles Ste art raioell bv R B 
0 B( en lol p 31 


ns It need not be physical force To 
thinly of physical force m the existing con 
ditions and circumstances is folly The 
force we want to generate is the force 
of national will We must form guide 
nnd control the national will m such a 
way as to make it irresistible In this 
task we can expect no help from the 
Oritisb We all have to do our work 
oiitselves in our own way It would be 
foolish to seek the help of tbe British 
for this end or to rely on their help 
It IS not to their interest to help us 
iQ gaming poner and they never do a 
thing which is not to their interest —Why 
should they ^ We should be prepared 
foT the bitttTMt opposition ftom them In 
opposing the formation the expression 
nod the assertion of our national will they 
will u<e all tbe meaas and the power 
at their disposal to thwart us to 
crush US and to convince us of our 
folly They wiU use all tbe forces of 
tlicic law But over and above that 
they will eieo use violence and have 
reconrse to all the powers they possess 
regardless of legal forms Above all 
they v.iU divide us and use our own 
people against us They will appeal 
to the self interest of the big landlords 
the big bankers the big lawyers the 
big manufacturers and tbe big ofiicials 
among us and seek their co operation 
m crushing tbe national will They will 
Qjake frantic appeals to our patriotism 
aud to our moderation also Les 
they will invoke the very name of 
our country in order to induce us to desist 
from what they will call our folly mad 
T>«a witven kitrarbifry 

Patnots they will denounce as traitors 
and the latter they will honour as pat 
riots And the worst is that they will 
succeed ( in fact they have already succeed 
ed ) in winning over a good many of our 
patnots and publicists to their side Ke 
member the best the ablest and the most 
cunning among us are no match for them 
Ihey know these arts to perfection They 
have practised them for centunes and for 
generations The ablest and the cleverest 
among ns are mere children in politics m 
their presence 
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We arc no match for them m argument, 
m dissirauHtton.m ihplomncv, mtadics.in 
political «tratcg} nml in negotiations 1 he 
iirst and the foremost dutv of an Indian 
patnot IS to keep at a distance from them, 
to cultn ate the strength of will neccssarj 
to resist the tempter within and without, 
to 1 cep his record clean ami to refuse nil 
preferment prnilegcs and places which 
they olTcr It is no honour to join the 
foreign rulers of one s countri to atreng 
then their rule to maintain and enhance 
their prestige to become the instruments 
of their will to degrade and exploit our 
■selves The honours thej confer on us and 
the places and ‘he privileges the) bestow 
ate the price ol our shame and the c\ idcnce 
ol our subjection There is no annlogj 
between a foreign go\ ernment, e\ cn though 
benevolent and liberal with a national 
gQ\ ernment, even though despotic and 
monarchical The interests of the foreign 
cr are always opposed to yours those 
of the latter are opposed to you only m 
certain places The first is foreign rale 
the other may be class rule \ou can re 
form only the latter 1 he latter may be 
oppressive, brutal and barbanan but the 
former IS unnatural a denial of your aery 
existence as a nation a deliberate attempt 
to reduce you to the position of beasts of 
burden It is deceiving oneself to ibmk 
that a foreign rule can be reformed The 
more benevolent a foreign rule the more 
dangerous it must be for your national 
existence, if it makes you forget your 
servitude, as it generally does Let us not 
forget our own chains There can be no 
willing CO operation between a foreign 
government and a subject people Let us 
not hug our yoke to out bosom and be 
proud of it simply because it is gilded 
and velveted 

Oh ’ the folly the insanity, the self de 
ception involved in deluding ourselves into 
the belief that we are semng our country 
and discharging our duties as the patno 
tic sons of India while we serve a foreign 
government To help our masters in tight 
ening our chains by repressive measures 
and be their instruments m insulting, liar 
rassing and imprisoning our countrymen 
whose only fault is that they are clear 


hended and strong willed enough not to 
be deluded into false hopes of sclfgotcrn 
ment bj stages and not to be tempted b\ 
ofitrs ol high offices —this is not patriot 
ism 

While rending the lift of Charles S 
ncll by K B 0 Bncn I came upon an mci 
dent winch seems to me to be tcry perti 
nent to the position of those Indians who 
call thcmscli cs Liberals Describing the 
interview which Mr 0‘Unen, the biogra 
plicrof Mr Darnell, had with Mr Glad 
stone about the ^irospccts of the general 
election of 1885 in Ireland, he says 

1 spoke of the Irish I iherals and saul 
that tliev would be swept off the hoanl 
Irish Liberals said Mr Gladstone with an 
expression of stiblitue »-corn which I shall 
never forget Irsh liberals' tre there any 
liberals in Irelind * \\ here are they ’ I mnst 
confess that 1 feel a great deal of difTeulty 
in recognising tUc*c Irish I iberals you talk 
about end ( in delightfully scoHIng accents 
and with an mtonatioo which has often 
charmed me in t)ie House of Commons ) J 
think Ireland would hate a good deal of dim 
cultv m recognising them either ( laughing 
irooKally ) 

I hope the render can appreciate 
the ironical laughter of the great Liberal 
leader of England' What did he mean’ 
Nothing short of this that n subject 
country could only have ‘Nationalists' 
or ‘Tones and nothing between them 
lor mj own part I mnintam that the 
Indians who call themselves ‘Liberals’ 
arc doing great injnstice to themselves 
The great bulk of them are ‘Nationalists 
to the very core of their being I here is 
a small section of office seekers place 
hunters and xadifTerent men who are nei 
ther ‘Liberals’ nor ‘Nationalists’ They 
are reactionaries pure and simple who 
are taking shelter behind formulas 
which have been the refuge of men of their 
way of thinking in all times in all ages 
and in all countries W hat are these cries ’ 
‘Peace m danger’ 

‘Law and order in danger 
‘Property in danger’ 

‘Revolution as against evolution’ 
Ghosts of anarchy, chaos and disorder 
visit them every night Poor souls ' 
They do not think that e\olution and 
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revolution are not antagonistic term? 
Evolution nl^ays ends in Revolution 
There can be no revolution withont 
evolution The birth of a child is ire\o 
hition that follows evolution Revolution 
13 after all not such a dreadfnt thing 
It IS a phenomenon which nature 
loves and without T\hich there can be 
no progress, either in nature or in 
human afiairs It has alisavs been a 
terror to the holders of power and 
privilege, though it has always defied 
the machinations of the latter and put 
in its appearance m due time We are 
certainly aiming at a revolution, although 
a non violent one, not in defiance of the 
laws or processes of evolution Let them 
cnticue our methods as ‘dangerous’, 
•bad , ‘harmful’ and 'inadequate' but let 
them not indulge in this silly talk of 
evolution against revolution Her rcvolu 
tion IS but rapid evolution 

As to law and order, I ha%e already 
shown that British laws have in ethics aod 
according to the latest juristic theory no 
bindiog force upon us What is the aim 
and object of oar life ’ W hat is the end we 
are striving for ’ ‘The freedom of our 
country , its emancipation m order to 
constitute itself into a sovereign nation 
for the good of all the communities 
forming the nation as well as for 
the good of the human race The 
extent to which the British laws 
help us in the attainment of these objects 
13 the measure of our loyalty to them 
We may eien go a step further nod 
say that to the extent to which they 
do not stand in the way of onr attain 
ment of these objects we shall respect 
them but not beyond that Wherever 
we feel that loyalty to British Laws 
IS a hindrance in the way of our work 
for the formulation, expression aod as 
sertion of the national will, we must 
disregard them and suffer the consequences 
of such disobedience 

At law and order they are only means 
to an end The peace and order prodneed 
and preseried by foreign bayonets is 
no peace and order It is an unnatural 
state of things It is the peace of death 
An order maintained by foreign rule 


IS not the kind of order which leads 
to progress 1 ove of such nn order and 
snch a peace implies such a kind of 
shame and humiliation as to make 
life Itself ao intolerable burden Sven 
under a national goiernment there is 
always a limit to the desire of order 
and peace 

The only justification for a claim by 
goverameut of its obedience is the clear proof 
that It satisfies the material and moral claims 
of those orer whom it exercises control We 
cannot wander on blindly with self shat eyes 
merely b‘v;ause order is convenient It is 
in the highest degree difficult to understand 
what exactly is gamed by the empty csis 
(ence that the state must bo strong without 
giving the valid demonstration of the purpose 
lor which that strength IS to be used Govern 
ment is only a coavention which men on 
the whole accept b*cause of a general con 
viccion that its effort is for good Where the 
machine breaks down where the purpose of 
those who drive it becomes to ao important 
class smisttT it is humanly inevitabfe that 
an effort towards change should be made 
To those who hold the reins of power it was 
rbaps inevitable that such an effort should 
regarded as the coronation of anarchy 
To oppose the government i< for them to 
destroy the state « 

(a another place the same writer dis 
cusses the evils of absolutism id self 
goveroed nations He says — 

To make the state omni-competent is to 
leave it at the mercy of atiy group that is 
poncrful to exploit ir That has been indeed 
one of the main historical causes of social 
interest The supreme interest of the state 

IS in justi e and it does not necessarily follow 
that justice md order are in perfect co- 
relation I 

To those who bate any understanding 
of the real meanings of politics this is 
only Its A B C but unfortunately a long 
subjection and the servile mentality that 
results therefrom have made us incapable 
of understanding the elementary truths It 
has atuntea our minds and dwarfed our 
intellects Our lawyers and jurists are 
still being fed on the exploded and time 
barred theories of Austin and Hegel They 
have acquired the legal habit and the legal 

• Amhor ty n the Modern State by H J Laskj 
PP 31 * 373 
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mmdof looking at everything m terms 
of positive law vMthout the exactness of 
thought and the logicaluess that insists 
on first making sure of your facts before 
applying your law The most important 
fact which our lawryers always fail to 
remember IS that the laws for which our 
implicit loyalty is being claimed were 
never made by us or by any of our coun 
trymen The goiernmeot which has 
made those laws is not ours, was not 
made by us, nor the state which that 
government represents The state and 
the government thathave made these laws, 
have m the making of these laws practi 
cally Ignored us and ournation 'Iheselaws 
were made by them and in the interest of 
their rule We or our people were no 
parties to their making Consequently 
these laws have no mar'll claim on our 
allegiance When the British made laws 
are based on ethical laws, one is no doubt, 
morally bound to obey them Let us 
clear our minds oi all camouflage aud 
cant and face the facts as they nre 
The Government and their laws are not 
of our making They are not responsible 
to us Ihey do not recognise our ngbt to 
alter them bven the Ueforms lay era 
pbasis on the fact that they owe their 
birth not to any desire or wish of ours 
but to the goodwill of the British— the 
faith that is in us , as they call it in the 
Montagu Chelmsford report The Reforms 
do not recognise our right to national 
sovereignty or even to our existence as a 
consciously independent political entity 
The difference between ‘votable’ and ‘non 
\ otable’ items of state expenditures tells its 
own tale In face of these facts what we 
need are not Reforms but rebirth and re 
construction As a nation we have been 
dead Our present attempt is to be reborn 
The fact of our rebirth will be computed a 
revolution but it will not take place unless 


and until we have passed through years 
and months of preparatory evolution 
The preparatory evolution avill involve 
much suffering and distress, much forbear 
ance and patience, much nausea and pam 
All this we all must put up with if we 
want to be reborn The process of rebirth 
IS a process of pam but nothing can come 
into existence without pain In this pen 
od of preparatory evolution it is no busi 
ness of ours to help the operation of forces 
that are opposed to our rebirth If there 
are any wholmve not the strength and the 
courage to help the processes of evolution, 
let them stand aloof and watch the deve* 
lopment But to be active agents in the 
hands of jour opponents is a sight at ouce 
depressing and exasperating It is time 
that ‘Liberal’ Indians should throw 
.away their pseudo liberalism and don on 
the armour of pure and simple nationalism 
Liberalism is a discredited cfeed in Europe 
It 18 a hypocritical disguise for capitalistic 
Imperialism There are some good men 
among tnghsli Liberals as there are some 
even among Tories but Liberalism as a 
creed is dead and buried It is a creed 
which appeals only to old women m a 
state of decay and disintegration lo 
those young and live it does not appeal 
Moreover, there is no occasion yet for a 
distinction between Liberals and 'non 
Liberals’ m India The time for these 
party labels will come when we Jiave 
established a real live Sovereign Parlia 
meat with power to make and unmake 
governments At present the title is o 
mere mimicry However we may difier 
la our methods we arc all nationalists 
The only other possible party is that of the 
loyalists who want the present syst<*m 
to be perpetuated and who are opposed 
to our national regeneration 


Amrit Rai 
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correspondence 


Emigration to U. S. A 

Sir, 

I ha>eread With a Rteat deal o( interest a pro 
position about emij^ration to I londa. L’. S A , by 
Srijnkta Ptabodhehandea Ghosh, that has appeared 
in )our last December issue 

It seems that the wr ter has not been personally in 
U S A.The right place for the Indians is stiU in India 
to make it uorih white to live in, b> their organired 
efforts and well directed cooperative actuilies it is 
- certainly not in U, S A , especially in Florida where 
jyil>\',ri'’j*,uiilin«.!rju>j;tW!){' AV.V .fiassl^' j 
plexioned man can enter into a white man s car with 
out being insulted, and the bnd is more or less barren 
and unproductive, marshy and insalubrious, except 
on the ocean beach where there are Rourishmg winter 
(Colonies. Moreover it is now a Bxed and determined 
policy of the USA immigration authorities not to 

E ermit admission to any oriental as a sertler or to bring 
iswife with him but he is only allowed to land as a 
student, a traveller or a merchant 

Of course, it is but natural for young India to 
wish to see the 'wider ivorld' and to remove the ex 
tsting prejudices by in nghng freely in the modern 
international intellectual current and to oonvince the 
thinking classes that India s contribution to the 
world culture, either in the past or in the present, is 
not insignificant. 

In this. New York, really a great cosmopolitan 
city, offers a tempting field of unique opportunities and 
there is a great {ussibility of success for a band of 
resoarcefui, capable mlefhgent. adaptable and hardy 
>oeng men, who mightcome here for that important 

Americans are xoracious readers and they have 
a great hunger for knowledge, especially about the 
orient The business people want to extend bmiRcss 
and to hast access to the marts of the teeming miU 
lions of Asia aed they want the positive knowledge of 
the economic, political and industnal siluation and 
rte neeoV of trt** countries, anfi" there is a farge feisurerf 
class especially women of the middle-upper stratum 
of society, for whom oriental literature, ait philosophy 
and religion have a great attraction There is a 
great demand for the Buddhistic sacred books and 
the ancient and modern Hindu luerature To meet 
this demand, a publishing business may be stalled 
here Earnest enquirers may write to me for details 
But It should be well to recognise the fact 
that wages being lery high in this enunt/y, it 
would not pay to start publshing with hired labor,. 
The young men that will come, should come 
prepared to do the composing and type-setting 
w th their own hands. And with proper arrange- 
ment, they will find plenty of tune, to deliver 
lectures all over the country and to convert the 
P'ace as the meeting ground and the centre for the 
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'^tieods of lodia', a real 'Bharata Asrama', for 
needy present and prospectiie fnd an students 
America 

C. CtlAKRABARTY 

sdjW'est i2oth Street, 

New York City, U. S A, 

LorroR'b Note Those who are interested m the 
*“bject should correspond d rect with the writer, 
whose address is printed above We are not pre 
ptred to enter into or to forward correspondence 
the subject, as w e know nothing about it 


Calcutta Univorsitr Affairs 
I A Piece or Pseioo research 
Sit 

Mr S N B recently a professor in the 

^Icnlta Unwersiiy, contributeo a papsr with 
PKtes m 1919 to the University Journal 

of the Department of Science, lol il (Botany 
*^tion ). pp i 3 under the title of Cxoaseus 
I^uckel) on Nephelium Litehi, and described the 
Particular pest of the litclii leal as a sort of fungus 
^ffaeV This very disease of the litchi leaf had 

fotmed the subject of a paper entitled litehi leaf 

hurl contributed m 1912 to The Agrieullural Journal 
«/ Inita \ol \»q pp s86 293 by Mr C S Misfa, 
k c , Assistant to the Entomologist at the Puta 
Hperial Research Institute ( plates being numbered 
'ttxvin and xxxiv ) m which Mr hfisra had 

de^bed the leaf pest as caused by an attack 
of minute whitish mites Mr B '$ paper soon 
sftjacled the attention of Dr E I Butler, the 
th^ Imperial Mycologist who called lor a specimen 
of the diseased litchi leaf from Mr B On exa- 
mination of the specimen forwarded by Mr B , 
Dt Butler found that it was the same pest as had 
beun described by Mr Mista in his paper and 
•bqi there was no trace of any fungus organism 
m It After this incident, Mr B, it is reported, 
wa^ advised to send specimens of fiis discoveries 
to the Imperial Institute for identification before 
he sent out the results of his ' researches" to the 
woikJ I also understand that the whole 
correspondence relating to this piece of so-called 
tes^rm work is still preserved in the Museum 
of the Mycological Department at Fusa, where 
al»o Mr B *s specimen is kept in the Herbarium 
\ours, Ac. 

, Botanist " 

ff ItuTAVces or Boosting Lr by Grace Marks 

SlTj - ^ 

„ (1) Mr ht K C , son of Mr. J C G , fell short 
bra considerable number of marks after the final 
tabidation to enable him to secure the position 
he eventually attained at the M A ( Econ ) m 
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,0I8 One o[ the Inendlj eeam, nets had tery '5 *h!>y V™ l" 

o^bUemgly given him half a dozen extra marks to make o\er the lectures printed But 
before U submitted his marks sheet The remain- time applied for and alloiied is gone, the 
ing examiners iiere sounded as to iihether they l-'P', 

would allow some extra marks each to the candidate any explanation therefor All the same, for r 
m question But as the> showed reluctance on best knouo to the authorities and coniMturcd bj 
the ground that bes des marking the papers quite High Gjurt practitioners, it is apprehended tha 

liberally, they had already given on revision ample Professor has been or wil be altogether absolved Irnm 

grace marks it so happened that the marks ttet the obligation to make o\er the lectures * 
were still waning to mike the candidate first m University, though the scheme which the Senate has 
first cla'S were allowed by way of grace straightway, adopted with reieccncc to the cndjwm“nt hardly gi'=* 
(2) Mr S C M, son of Mr ACM. obtained them ao) such power The proper course should have 
a low second class on the marks allotted on his l«en to set the law in motion against the defaulting 
papers being added up at the M A ( Experi- Professor to compel him either to make over the 


mental Psjchologyl m iqig But ii was perhaps 
thought necessary that he should get a first class 
and 50 his case was similarly taken up and a 
goodly number of marks— about two scores— was 
given him a« grace to raise him to the first class 

I hope the Fxammers concerned will be pleased 
to correct ot contradict any information that is 
wrong in the above 

"One Who Knows 

111 OvE Out Of Manv Instances Of Nepotism 
Sir. 

Directly Mr M K G came out first m 
first class m the way mentioned above, he was 
put on the staff of the Post graduate Dc^rl* 
ment on a salary ot Rs 2oo a month 'nen 
well within a year he was elected for the Guru 
Prasanna Ghosh scholarship to proceed to Europe 
to study fur the B Comm in the I ondon Umver* 
sity in supersession of the claims of a number 
of banir fdt science students for whom p-irticularl) 
the scholarship is intended ravoritism dd not 
stop here He was allowed to draw an outfit 
allowance of Rs Soo — t thing unheard of m the 
ease of such scholars and quite unprovided (or m 
the terms of the endowment 

'One Who Knows. 

[Editors Notl — I n the three letters printed 
above, we have substituted initials for the full names 
of the persons referred to therein \Ve shall publish 
the full names, if necessity arises } 

IV. ExEtiFTioN or A Tagore Professor From 
His Legal Obligation 
Sii, 


lectures Of to return the fee of Rupees ten thousand 
with interest 

It IS a wonder how for twenty»lwo years the 
auditors have been fooled regarding such a big sum 
AKIL 


Mr Hoogowerf and tlie Bary Loom 

With reference to a statement which appeared m 
some papers m connection with the recent Swadeshi 
Mela" tnat Mr Hoegewerf, Deputy Director of 
Industries, Bengal, had stated that with a Bery jootn 
a weaver could earn five rupees a day, Mr. Lalif 
Kumar Mitra, who his had long experience as a 
teacher of weaving has sent us copies of some 
correspondence which he had with M^r. Hoogew'erl 
on the subject We have no space to print the whole 
correspondence But it appears to us that 
Hoogewerf has not been able to substantiate the 
claim that the Bery loom can ensWe a weaver te 
earn Rs $ per day We think Mr. Mitra is, there 
fore tight when h» says 

‘ The price ot Berv s patent loom is Rs. 55° 
and Its accessories will cost one another minimum 
sum of Rs 30, » f , Rs ^go in all, and the maximum 
production obtained is ao to 30 y rds per day 
while an improved fly xhuttle loom with its acccsso 
nes will cost Rs too only and an ordinary weaver 
can produce so yards of cloth on it per day So one 
can, instead of laying out Rs 580 for a Bery’s patent 
loom in order to obtain 30 yards of cloth daily, get loO 
yards of cloth daily ii he will set up 5 improved 
fly-shuttles in its place 

"Any _ defect in a fly shuttle loom can be remedies 




he got himself paid Rs 

fessophip Still during these 22 years Mr Rov tas 
notithought fit to deliver to the ITniv ersity the mamis 
eriot of hi-i ipotnrix ip. order to be printed, despite 
n the donor’s will ' ihat wrilhin 


i The Sennnt of May loth. 


enpt of his lectures 
the express prov 


"Sir,— Recent correspondence about Bery's loom 
has ^attracted my attention 

K--'— uuM.ir s kvui • ii..., 3go On bclialf of thc Social Sefvicc Lcagu® 

6 months after the delivery of each course of such a loom But it is not at all yielding 

the lectures shall be printed*— one of the mrul.tions like the advertised quantity. In spite 

which the learned professor must fi^'*^**** j produce anything nc.af 

the promised quantity. 

*■ **J wander how an expert like Mr Hoogewerf 

could at all recommend the thing to the public V 


which the learned professor must have accented before f^' ***** j 

h. z.,ks.d .he Oh .„d on ' 

to make over the 

ly taken up was 


mamscr.p., but all aloneTu 

.,mr Thu las. when he wa, rathut lurmu.- 
iwasin iQip As was his wont on that 
occasion, too, he pleaded for further time 




May 5, 11)32 


e thing to the public I 
J Niyogi, 
Organising Secretary. 

OSS League 
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INDIAN NISCAL ENQUIK\ 

B\ Mk StuiiiK KtiiAit L\uiKi, roEUfcULV Editor oi twl 
DaIL,^ * PoMAULC 

THE QUESTION OF FOREIGN CAPITAL. 


A \ tR\ important question on which the 
Indian Fiscal Commission will have to 
deliver their judgment is whether it is 
advantageous to India to have an extended 
use of foreign capital The Com nission have 
endeavoured to elicit the opinions of uit 
nesses in the matter by including in their 
Questionnaire a reference on the subject If 
a protective polic) was adopted the witnesses 
were asked was it likely that British or 
foreign industrial firms would endeavour to 
establish themselves in India in order to get 
the beneft of the protective tariff and if so 
what would be their altitude towards such a 
movement? The general public has no 
means of forming an exact idea as (o the 
general trend of the views of the witnesses 
who made statements before the Commission 
so long as their Report is not published 
From the accounts of the proceedings of the 
Commission that have appeared in the press 
It has however been seen already that some 
of the most influential and welt informed 
among the Indian witnesses have expressed 
themselves ver} emphatically against the 
unrestricted flow of foreign capital into the 
countrj The evidence placed before the 
Commission in the matter represents varying 
shades of opinion There are people v ho do 
not see any reason for excluding foreign 
fafvto’ /issvw JiwdA? TJ jw jre jJKse niiw 
though friendly to British capital demand 
that no capital from either tl e Dominions or 
other countries should be allowed to be in 
vested in India There are others who ex 

J 'less themselves wholly against any use of 
oreign capital There are yet others who 
think that capital from foreign countries 
might be utilized in this country out that not 
without certain cond tions of a restrictive 
nature The popular feeling in the matter 
seems to he first that so long as the Self 
governing Dominions of tl e Empire do not 
treat Indians on a footing of perfect equality 
with other British citizens no capita! com ng 


from those countries should be allowed to be 
invested m India and secondly that in cases 
in which non Indians desire (o invest capital 
m this coun ry they should be asked to agree 
to an arrangement providing that some pro 
portion of the total capital should be held by 
Indians along with i condition ensuring an 
effective power of control by fndians 

It IS a well known fact that foreign 
capital IS largely attracted to countries which 
follow a policy of protection Although India 
has so far pursued quite a different f scat sys 
tern, there has been no lack in the country 
of enterprises established with foreign capital 
and controlled by non Indians If in addition 
to the facilities for ihe starting of industrial 
undertakings now possessed by India a 
policy of protection is mtroduceif this will 
undoubtedly have the eflect of further stimu 
lating the flow of foreign capital into the 
country There are people wl ose opinion it 
IS not possible to brush aside easily who feel 
convinced (hat an unrestricted flow of foreign 
capital in the present circumstances cannot 
but be disadvantageous to India in the long 
run as It vili lave the inevitable effect of 
putting back the day when Indians might 
otherwise expect to achieve economic efR 
aency and independence There is already 
a strong case for checking the unrestricted 
i9w»'<svf Awi>p Awslw Tfrts cajd- 

will be further strengthened if the present 
fscal system IS replaced by protective tariffs 
If and when the policy of protection is intro 
duced the consumer will have to pay higher 
prices at least for sometime to cone The 
comsumer will readily agree to this arrange 
ment because he IS firmly convinced that his 
sacrifice will pave the way for the economic 
and industrial development of the country 
\ system of protective tariffs is demanded by 
lodiaas because they ate unable to stan 1 
against the competition of oti er countries 
many of V hich have built up their industries 
under X protectn e svstertv and other favour 
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able circumstances, and also because they 
consider it to be a normal condition m the 
life of a nation that the primarj needs and 
requirements of the people should as far as 
possible, be supplied by themaclves. This 
means that the wealth with which others 
enrich themselves by supplying the needs 
and requirements of Indians should, as far 
as possible be made available to the 
people of the country Fins ob)ect will, 
it IS feared be wholly defeated if foreigm 
capital IS allowed to flow unrestricted into 
India, for the increased amounts that the 
consumer will have to pay under a s)Stemof 
protection for the commodities used by him 
will mostlj go to enrich not the people of the 
country for whose benefit alone such a policy 
IS advocated and justified but the foreign ex 
ploiter whose activities base rendered the 
people of India so utterly helpless in the 
sphere of industry and commerce 

The fear to which expression has been 
given by many of late that the introduction 
of a policy of protection is likely to encourage 
the flow of foreign capital into this country 
IS not an imaginary one There was a distinct 
movement among British manufacturers 
wrote Capital, the well informed financial 
review of Calcutta some weeks ago, to con 
sider the opening of branch factories in 
different parts of the British Empire The 
journal pointed out that Cadburys had a 1 
ready established a factory in Australia hnd 
three other big British manufacturers were 
making arrangements to erect manufacturing 
plants m that country Tasmania was also 
stated to be under investigation for possi 
bilities of maintaining factories ‘The idea 
is," Capital further «tatecf, "to get as near 
as possible to the source of raw material and 
markets Many British firms are consider 
ing manufacturing possibilities in India, and 
already one British firm which manufactures 
cigarette making machinery has decided to 
put up a manufacturing plant in India The 
Commonwealth Bureau of Commerce and 
Industry some time ago published an impor 
tant report outlining the fiscal policy of Aus 
tralia The report declared that the policy 
of the Commonwealth was to encourage 
British manufacturers to start operations in 
Australia It emphasised the increasing 
number and importance of the enquiries made 
by British and other firms for information 
that will justify tlieu establishing in Austra- 
lia' and foreshadowed a CnnsideraWe m 


crease in the number of such firms m the 
future The Manchester Guardian Commer- 
cial, in its issue of February iG, 1922, outlined 
some alternative schemes (or setting up Lan- 
cashire Mills' in India Now that Lan- 
cashire's cotton trade m India was experi- 
encing an unprecedented depression, the 
journal said, it might not be unedifying to 
consider the possibilities of the cotton fnuus- 
try in India as an opportunity for the profit- 
able employment of capital The Bombay 
correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 
m an article printed on February to, tg2j, 
said as follows — • 

‘ British owners of mills in India confess to cent- 
per-cent profits and they have for several years pjd 
dividends up to 40 per cent To open mdls m India 
seems to miH-o vners, whose Lancashire looms have 
been silent for months a tempting line of advance 

The second Report of the wide awake 
Trade Commissioner in India contains the 
following ominous passage — 

In my Usl report I dealt at some length with the 
competition of Ind an made soaps for household 
use The remarks then made still hold good, and 1 
bet eve that this is the only serious competition which 
we may meet m the future Should this competition 
ever become serious owing to the protective duties 
or other causes then the only way to counter it 
would be for Bntish manufacturers to erect works in 
the country 

The manufacture of soap is one of those 
industries in winch India has achieved a 
little success during the last few years Tins 
IS however, too much for His Majesty s 
Trade Commissioner in India, who feels no 
hesitation in inviting British capitalists openly 
to set up factories with the object of killing 
the Indian soap industry Had it not been 
for the worfd wide ITnanciaf depression that 
overtook the civilised world after the war a 
number of new factories would have reared 
their chimneys on the banks of the Hughli 
before now All tins points to the need of 
effective measures for checking the move- 
ment of economic exploitation of India by 
non-Indians that seems to have gamed a 
fresh accession of strength since the great 
war came to a close 

When discussing the advantages and dis- 
advantages of foreign capital, an English 
writer is apt to look at the question more 
from the point of view of the effect that thd 
employment of British capital by other 
countries produces on his -own country 
than anything else It is true that the 
United Kingdom has by investing her surplus 
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capital m foreign countries benefited her 
own people enormously While the emplo) 
ment of British capital Ins b*en advan 
tageous to certain countries it is possible 
to refer to instances showing that its ose 
has been prejudicial to the interests ol 
other countries in which it is invested 
What is good for one countrj cannot 
always and under all circumstances be 
equally good for all other countries British 
capital has for instance been employed 
among other countries in Canada and 
Australia m Japan and the United States 
of America and in India and China The 
conditions in Canada and Australia are 
such that the people of those countries 
not only desire the import of foreign capital 
but they enthususticallj welcome it The 
appeal that the Australian Goiernmenl base 
made to DritUh manufacturers m the Report 
issued by the Commonwealth Bureau of 
Commerce and Industry referred to aboie 
sery clearly explains the attitude of Australia 
towards foreign capital The Report states 
The Government is an-ioai to encourage and 
fse 1 tale m tveiy ay the transference of Bt t sh 
tnanufactut ng concerns lo Ih s country Re- 
presentatses of other nntons are study ng onr land 
m order to capture our markets and to acrjua nt 
Ihemsches wth local condtons with a vev to 
establshng branch (actor es or even of itanvferi ng 
ther manufactur ig estsblshments here Weleotne 
ns they are our cho ce our preference must be 
and undoubtedly s to welcome the men of our 
ow-n blood and our own race and so we suggest 
that Br t sh minuficlurecs should co-ne if lley 
would protect Ihe r niercsts n th s matket and 
be m a better pos lion to supply the markets 
ndjicent to th s country 

Japan and the United Slates of America 
are not only industrially advanced but ihes 
are aNo politically strong There is no 
anxiety on the part of the people of these 
countries to shut their gates against the 
admission of foreign capital because thev 
are aware that it is not possible for any 
Government however strong to impose 
their will on them The case of India and 
China are however different The people 
of India and China do not Favour the use 
of foreign capital because they have seen 
that such obligations are almost always 
accompanied br verv serious troubles poll 
tlcal as well as economic 

The way in which China has been sub 
jected to economic exploitation by powerful 
groups of foreign Hnanciers backed and pro- 
tected bv their Governments has been fes 


cribed in a number of works by American and 
Caglish vvriter< of acknowledged autlio 
rity and integntv While her intrepid and 
far sighted neighbour Japan has succeeded 
in withstanding the menace of political ab 
sorption and economic exploitation at the 
hands of the more important among the ini 
pena istic states of the West by adapting her 
institutions to modern conditions and stan 
dards China s efforts to save her«elf from the 
aggressive imperialism of Europe and America 
have proved futile In 1 is work on Economic 
Imperialism Mr Leonard Woolf sets forth 
in a graphic manner the circumstances 
under which China has been reduced by the 
great powers to her present position of poll 
tical impotence and econolnic helplessness 
The part that Great Britain played in wringing 
from China her Railway concessions illus 
trates the pitiless and unrelenting nature of 
the measures that are adopted by foreign 
capitalists to enrich themselves at the ex 
pense of weak and helpless people A 
Belgian syndicate obtained a concession for 
constructing a railway from Peking to 
Hankow in 1857 The British Government 
believed that French and Russian financiers 
worked behind the Belgian syndicate in 
the matter and Lord Salisbury at once 
entered his pretest against the transac 
tion In a communication to England s re 
presentalive in China the British statesman 
wrote that 

A cdncevs on of ih s nature s no longer a 
Cominerc al or ndustr vl enterpr se and becomes a 
pol t cal movement agam 1 the Bt t sh interests in the 
reg on of the \ angtsee V ou should nform tne 
Tsun"t \amen the Chnese oovernment) that 
HecMaestysGo ernment cannot poss bly cont nee 
to co-operate n a fr endly manner n matters of inter 
cst lo Ch ni 1/ nh le preferent al advantages are con 
ceded to Russ a n Msnehura and to Germany in 
Shantung these or other fore go powers should also 
be offered spec at DMn ngs or pr V leges in the region 
ofthe Vangtsee Sat sfactorj proposals w II be forth 
comj<(. ( the Ch nese Government w II nv te the em 
plo)m*nt of Br t sh cap lil n the d*velopmcnt of those 
pro nces 

\s ho sever the Chinese Government did 
not show anv desire to yield to this threat 
the Brilibh Minister presented an ultimatum lo 
the former typical of the spirit of selfish 
greed combined with an utter disregard for 
the interesU of others that actuates the 
apostles of economic imperialism of modern 
days 

Her Majesty s Government" Ihe Br t sh Ull 
mtum staled cons dered that tl ey had been 
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treated b> China in the matter of railway concessions, 
md now demanded from the Chinese Go\crnment the 
right for British merchants to build the following lines 
upon the same terms as those granted in the case of 
the Belgian 1 ne Tientsin to Chinl lang ( to be shared, 
if desired, with the Germans and Americans), Honan 
and Shansi Peking synd cate lines to the\angls/e 
Kowloon to Canton Pukou to Sin^ang Soochow to 
Hangchow with extension to Nmgpo The Chinese 
Government Misinformed that Lnlcss they agree 
It once, we shall regard their breach of faith, 
concerning the Peking Hankoo Railway as an act of 
deliberate hostilit> against this Country and shall id 
accordingly After consultation with the Admiral 
you may gi\e them the number of days or hours you 
think proper within which to send their reply ' 

Mr Leonard Woolf quotes an American 
historical \\riter who states that after this the 
Chinese Government ’ being aware of the 
concentration of the fleet*’ 'conceded every- 

thing” ^ 


'Thus writes Mr Woolf, “did Great Britain 
obtain her railway concessions The total length 
of the lines conceded amounted to 2,800 miles ex 
tending over ten provinces, as compared to i.«y 
Russian miles, the rest of the nations falling way 
below the Russian figure To England fell thilions 
share of the battle of concessions as Lord Sal sburv 
properly styled this 'peaceful conflict The other 
impenahat powers and theit financiers although thev 
obtained as big a share ol the loot 
in this battle as Britain Hid adopted no less brutal 
and ruthless measures of exaction ' 

Mr Woolf describes the results of this 
international competition for the exploitation 
of China in the following significant passage 
' Tor several years, the battle of conces<ions raged 
with increasing violence between the groups of finan 
ciers, supported by their Go\ernnients This suoggle 
proved ruinous to China In the first place no 
atternpt was made to safeguard the interests of 
the Chinese China s communications, and much of 
her mineral wealth were mortgaged to foreign 
financiers, whose sole object was the makmgof 
Fk'*”!* 'f'hvays or the concessions were*^ in 

the hands of differrat groups of bitter competitors 
In the competition for the right of exploitation loans 
were made for railway construction with little or no 
safeguard for adequate control over the expenditure, 
and the corruption of Clime«c officials hashed the 
ruin of the country Every possible source of Chinese 
rwenue was mortgaged to secure the interest on 
these foreign loans The Chinese themselves saw 
exploitation 

by foreign financiers corrupting their Gorernment 
and draining the wealth ol their country TW 
K exploitation was open?^ 

supported by the hayoneis and fleets of the im- 
periahs poivers The first result was an outbiKt 
of hosully in the Poxer rebellion, agamrt all 
foreigners The events of 1000 aro «oll i,.L_ 


of the West, who had directly proyoked this out- 
break by robbing Cliina of territory and by forcing 
her to mortgage the wealth of lict people to 
their financiers, then proceeded to exact from her 
an indemnity of ^67,000, 000, presumably as a fine 
upon an Asiatic people for resisting the aggression 
and economic imperialism of 1 uropc ” 

If has lo be noted that the indemnitythat 
yvas realised from China amounted to over one- 
third of the indemnity imposed by Germany 
on France in 1S71 after the Franco-Prussian 
War Japan yyhicli had so long been a silent 
though observant spectator of the struggle 
that had brought China to the very brink 
of rum, later asserted her claim to a share 
of the spoils and, as Mr. Woolf says, by 
political pressure and economic exploitation 
she acquired a dominant position in China 
and the I ar East Mr Woolf concludes his 
interesting and Instructive survey of the 
results of economic exploitation of China in 
the following yvords 


•imujo 01 neipmg the new republic to ge 
upon Us feet, Europe and Japan have continued 
tiie ^tem of economic exploitation Civil War 
has been fomented ond fostered by foreign loans 
to cwupt generals and politicians who have squan 
oered them ©n the armies or have taken the 
simpler and more direct course of putting them 
straight into their own pockets Japan, whom the 
\Vaf temporarily relieved of all rivals m the Far 
bust, scired the opportunity of increasing enor- 
mously ^tli her political and economic hold over 
China She is now established in Germany’s place 
m Shantung and Russia s m Manchuria she has 
a large army m Siberia her banks and financiers 
«aye made enormous loans to the Chinese 
militarists, which place those militarists m her 
power m 11)13 she presented an ultimatum and 
Demands" to China which resulted 
1 ?. obtaining large economic concessions. This 
uation has created a violent feeling among the 
Chmes^gamst Japan and has already given rise 
to an ^ectnc boycott of Japanese goods Mean 
w l e, however, economic imperialism has completed 
lr,J, u"'''! '"China IS endemic the Govern 
mcnl IS hopelessly corrupt finances are in chaos 
large portions of Chinese territory are occupied by 
lorei^ armies the revenue is all mortgaged to 
foreign loans from which the 
l^nesc haw derived hitk or no benefit and infinite 
r«r — of mingled fraud and force 

tor^gneM now hofd m their hands China's com- 
mimications and a large part of her mineral wealth 
China furnishes one of the most flagrant 
I ustrations of the evils of the use of foreign 
capital But there are people y\ho want 
the world seriously to believe that the 
spirit that animated the Great Powers in 
their dealings avuh China before the war 
aces not dominate them now The events 
a are now taking place do not «up port 
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this \ie\\ Indeed, i\hat thoughtful, obser 
\ant, and peace loving people, all over the 
world feel is that the Great Powers are at 
the present moment led by politicians 
advocating economic imperialism in its 
grossest and most rampant form The 
sjstem of Mandates, to which the League 
of Nations is a party, exemplifies this The 
principles of the sj stem are defined by Article 
22 of the Covenant of the League, which 
declares that the “well being and develop* 
ment of” certain \frican and Asiatic 
territories indicated therein “form a sacred 
trust of chihsation” that “the tutelage of 
such peoples should be entrusted to advanced 
nations, and that this tutelage should be 
exercised by them as Mandatories on behalf 
of the League” and that "secunlies for the 
performance of the trust should be embodied 
in this Covenant " 

I will refer to two concrete instances 
showing, as Mr Leonard Woolf sajs m his 
work, to which reference has been made 
more than once m the course of this paper, 
that Article 32 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations “is simply being used 
to ^senre the fact that France and Britain 
are obtaioiog large accessions of territory for 
economic exploitation m Africa and Asia’ 
Naura is a little island in (he Pacific 
which IS rich in phosphates The island has 
fallen to the lot of Great Britain, and it 
is stated that it has been decided (hat 
‘ the sale of phosphates is to be restricted 
to the United Kingdom, Australia, and New 
Zealand, unless there be any surplus over 
and above what they require, and that 
these countnco are to have the right to 
receive them at cost price” When the 
matter came up for discussion before the 
British House of Commons, one of the 
mem 6 «rry wAu vftjsorrieif fiVe aettorr Aiilen 
by the British Government as a violation of 
the Covenant of the League, which promises 
'equal opportunities for the trade and 
commerre of other members of the League, 
did not hesitate to support his Government 
“on the ground of impernl needs, and the 
necessity for procuring this tremendous 
and vital product ’ 

Referring to the application of the 
^Iandatory system to the territories which 
Turkey has lost, Article 22 . of the 
Covenant of the League lays down that 
"the wishes of these communities must be a 
principal consideration in the selection of 


the Mandatory States '* In one of his recent 
works, Mr. G Lowes Dickinson unmasks the 
hypocrisy of some of the Great Powers by 
showing how they are v lolating this most 
important direction of the League of Nations 
by directly going against it Mr Dickinson 
writes thus m his work, 'Causes of Interna* 
tional War” 

“By the Peace Treaty the Turks are to be 
deprived of the greater part of their territory. How 
has It been disposed of 7 According to Treaties 
dfa«m up during the war, before the Mandatory 
system or a League of Nations was heard of, and 
conceived frankly on the old imperialistic lines The 
mandates arc being assigned to the States by them 
selves not by the league, and they themselves are 
drawing up the terms of their own trusteeship 
Britain is to have Palestine and Mespotamia France 
Syria and Cilicia Italy, Adaha and so on And 
no concealment is made of the (act that, in all these 
territories what interests the self appointed manda 
to*ies 1$ ihe material resources involved ^^hy, 
for instance is the British taking Mesopotamia’ 
From a disinterested desire to benefit the Arabs, our 
paternal care of whom we are showing at the momeot 
of this writing, by killing them with bombs and 
machne guns’ He must be very credulous or 
very ignorant of the ways of States who can believe 
It It IS not even strategical considerations that 
move us for if It were we ^ould be content to hold 
the head of the Persian Gulf as we had arranged to 
doby the Treaty with Germany, drawmupm tpi4 
No The lure is the oil We are indeed, told that 
this 0 1 IS to belong to the Atab State But that is 
‘subject to any arraoeements that were made 
before Ihe war with Turkey And before thev/ar 
Turk^ had granted a concess on of all of the oil of 
Baghdad and Mosul to a British Company The 
ownership of the Ar>b Stale presumably will be 
confined to the power of taxing the Company to pay 
for the admin stration One reason then, we may 
fairly say why we are taking Mesopocan la is that a 
British Company may exploit Ihe oil 

On all fours with the cases referred to 
above IS the case of India Those who have 
studied the history of India during British 
rule must have seen how India has been 
nriAiKvsf .hn' pvwifflvf ststc <sf economic 
dependence and industrial helplessness as a 
result of the policy of economic exploita- 
tion that Great Britain has followed almost 
from the beginning of her connection 
with this country If this exploitation is 
to cease, it is imperative that measures 
should be taken to restrict the flow of 
foreign capital into India that is going on 
unchecked There is evidence of a growing 
feeling against the investment of foreign 
capital even m some of the most important 
among the industrially advanced countries 
of the world It was long ago that H H 
Wil'on complained that his countrymen 

N 
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‘amplojed the arm of political injustice to keep 
down and ultimately ‘Strangle a compettiWf 
with whom he could not ha\e contended 
on equal terms Matters do not appear 1° 
ha\e much improved in India since H M 
Wilson wro^e the words quoted above No*' 
that India has been given a measure 
cespon-jible gaveraraent she should be allowed 


to etercise her rightful power of contro 
over her fiscal policy as is enjoyed by the 
self governing Dominions of the British 
Empire This more than anj thing else 
cm be expected to solve India’s economic 
difficulties and to extricate her from her 
present position ef utter helplessness and 
dependence in the economic domain 


WE ARB the conquerors 

B\ Pe'TER Goltiex 


We are the Conquerors — we who nde forth 
On no red car of Contj^uest, drawn by beasts 
Emitting Death and Plague and Pestilence “ 
But we within whose souls great visions 

brood 

And in whose brains eternally there glows 
The flashing, blinding beauty of a Dream 
We of the Gael— -we have the Spirit things 
Whose wings ate star dust— ilust that shall 

endiJfe 

Down all the arches of Eternity— 

For she who was our primal eldest Nur«e, 
Baptised us in the Beauty of a Vision 
And on the flaming mane of an Ideal 
Set us astride to ride triumphantly 
And whoso breathe this Vision yet shall budd 
An arch above the cenotaph of Time 
For Time may fade but Dream things are 
etern^^ 

Brooding beside the embers of the years 
Rakmg the ashes of the fires of Time, 

Seven wondering centuries saw us stand alone 
Against an Empire’s shock and shot and shell, 
And saw us evermore emerge magnificent 
Through all our Crucifixion crowning still 
With victor bays the brows of that array. 


'No'b'Je and woncier'iui vv'iio 'laug’ned lA 
In ever) generation anointing men with Love 
And pouring out 

The chrism of our deepest adoration 
Upon the martyrs memory who held high 
The torch of otir Ideal— 

The flaming torch forever kept alight 
By the great ardor of those burning souls. 
Who spurned the world’s allurements when 

they meant 

The barter of our great Inheritance — 

Seven centuries in surprise stood still to see, 
And marveling drew back their tawny hair 
To gaze more clear lest it should be a Dream, 
To gaze in awe because such things should be, 
To gaze in rapture for the splendor of it, 

To gaze rejoiceful for its victory— 

Then smilmg they dipped down 
Into the deep abysmal well of Time, 

And drawing forth therefrom a single shield, 
Spotless and shining and without alloy, 

Upon it they enscrolled a single name — • 

Tl KENCE MACSWINEY 
That and nothing more — 

Then held it up for Time to gaze upon — 
Held it up high for all mankind to see 
How greatly we indeed were Conquerors 


A yaisHnava poem 

Oh, love , oh, love — so love is sweet, say jnen? Saith ChandidSs, the Twice born "Nay, for 
W’h) IS my loving full of venom then ? jOur 

So no more among lalkers n ,11 I roam """ """ ” 

But to my loveliness make love at home 

Being thus calmed, shall I not win the whol® — 

So to be reconciled to my own soul ? 


J A Chapman. 

Libratmn, Imperial Library, Calcutta 
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TIIRCI MONTHS IN ENGLAND 

Dr SiDuisDHv Uo^r LicTtRrn St\tf Um\fr«it\ or Ioua 


i^TTplAT have 50a in your smt 
yy cases ’ demanded the costoms 
’ ofScials at Southampton Eng 
land as I landed from the Atlantic 
liner 

Personal elTects mostly consisting of 
books and clothing 
Let s see 

He plowed through my grips most 
painstakingly and then proceeded to 
tackle my *tcel trunk i tn Sherlock Holmes 
His industry excited my pity 

Can I help you’ Is there anything 
special that you are looking foe ’ 

\es I want to see if you have got 
any liquor ’ 

Well with fifteen bucks a quart 10 
America why should 1 bnng the stuff here 
m England uhere 1 can get drunk as a 
lord fit any time and pay much less ’ 

I don t know about that But 1 tbongl t 
you might have some booze with you 
anyway as you are from New York the 
boot legger s paradise 

As 1 now look back in my mmd s eye 
over the trip around the world which I 
have just concluded 1 find that this un 
sophisticated globe trotting has brought 
me fnendsbips hopes fears honours 
pleasant memories and also exquisite 
snubs Taking it all in all some of my 
experiences 1 be) eve are astbnllngas 
any three reel thrillers 

The British people as a role are a bit 
cold toward the foreigners but Americans 
u hcn properly armed with letters of in 
trodnction experience little difiicalty in 
having interviews with the great and the 
near great of England Mark Twain used 
to say— when in doubt tell the ttuth 
Whenever I was m doubt in England 1 
would cut through the red tape and n«e 
American d rect action 

I shall not soon forget how I met 
Lord Lytton the under secretary of state 
94Vi-10 


for India He was presiding over a care 
fully hana picked gathering to which 1 
had an invitation When the meeting 
•was over various titled dignitaries were 
ceremoniously presented to Lord Lytton 
and nobody seemed to remember that I 
was also a gnest and entitled to similar 
courtesies That «eemed a little queer 
At an opportune moment 1 stepped up to 
lytton and in oflering my hand without 
a formal introduction I told him who I 
wras He was delighted to gee me of 
course After a moment s ebat I asked 
Lyttou if he as a member of the Lloyd 
George cab net could be interviewed for 
the American newspaper I represented 
Could you see me tomorrow, Lord 
Lytton ’ 

Well 

Before be could finish the sestesce one 



Indao et)-«ds [^omenstudents study ng n the same 
classes w ih male students] at play n London 
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A ?ioup of Indnn 'co.ecl» (.g'U students) .n 
London The pretty girl sitting on the left is the 
daughter of the Premier of Mysore Next to her is 
Miss Minakshi Devi of Tra\ancore Mho is studying 
to be a barrister The rest are medicsl students 


of his henchmen, 'who seemed nervous as 
a cat, edged up to me and said, 

_ “Sir, if you wish to have on interview 
with his lordship, you must make a formal 
application foi that “ 

"That’s funnv'" 1 remarked, quietly, 
"I don't remember sending for you Wait 
till I call for your help.” 

Quickly ! turned my back upon the 
bali-dazed flunky, and made my appoint- 
ment with Lytton -who seemed amused at 
the incident 

1 stayed in London for some time, and 
took to It m spite of its fogs and chills, and 
crooked streets with their everchan^mg 
naines^ The pans oi Lngland which^’ap- 
pealed to me most s\ere, however the 
rural districts. The hedgerows and green 
meadoi^s nod ivy covered cottages of the 
English village are really as picturesque 
as they appear m ordinary colour prints 
The natives of the village, too, are 
not without their interest They are 
homespun, simple folk. 

In many respect«i, England struck me 
as 'a smug, self complacent world of gro- 
ceries and sermons At bottorathe En^Hsh- 
man is an indecently vain, self-conreited 


sliop-keepeer in a theological backwater. 
And he is— I say it without any' hope 
.of being understood by the English 
islanders— a crab. No doubt the English 
character has some good traits ; but it 
cannot easily be accused of sincerity. 
In their collective dealing with other 
nations, the English are almost devoid of 
conscience. This point of view is aptly 
expressed by Sir Roger Casement in his 
“Diary”, which is now being published 
posthumously in the New York Nation 
“Individually the Englishman is a gentle- 
man,” wrote the martyred Irish patriot, 
“often very charming, collectively they are 
a most dangerous compound and form 
a national type tliat has no parallel 
in humanity Like certain chemicals, 
apart harmless, brought together you 
get an infernal explosive or a deadly 
poison.” 

Democratic politics is considered by 
many^ to be the speciality of England. I 
question. More tlian once I was amused 
to see bow hundreds of Englishmen hold 
their ^ Prime Minister in superstitious 
devotion and regard their government 
as omniscient. To doubt its perfection is 
to commit a sin against the Holy Ghost. 
Right here let me confess that the English 
politico theological buffoonery has always 
been a little too deep for me to fathom 

Nevertheless 1 could not help noticing 
that in "the greatest European demo- 
cracy,” all sorts of political chicaneries, 

“commercial brigandages and throat- 
shttings," of international “legal swindles 
and harlotries” were going on What 
sort of justice and fair-play can India 
expect from such a nation ’ Was John 
Bright correct when he said that while 
England had done many things which were 
y*6ht,she had never done anything because 
it was right ’ 

Jp be sure there are a few rare and 
dubious Indians in England who say 
• ^ heaven and all is 

right with the world because the govern- 
ment of the viceroy will rule India for ever 
and ever They trust naively to the de- 
* «ncy and honesty of England to right 
Indian wrongs. These individuals, 'so 
fari as my information goes, read ^thel 
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\ ion! icsr*. at Albjfy Lni.lj'id T)<«tTid t n t ih«t )ohn Dan) in onci Pftichcd tndef tit 
spiead ng tiet On thu tntt gieuM aretVic «ocV» •>!«* tVie v IL ge ©nenoif* used la I* 
pun^K(^ a genaat on or ^ ago 


Times Tisjt the National I Club con 
tnbate to the clianty fuoJi admire 
the Right Hooorable Ldwin Samuel Some 
bodjr and patroniz* ranety halls they 
are, in bnef, a species of \egetables but is 
It necessary to worry about vegetables ' 

It was while I was in loghndtbata 
fight-real picturesque Inod to-baod figbt 
took place one afternoon on the floor of the 
House of Common* 1 1 tv as reported to 
be the biggest and best melee ever staged 
in the English Parliament Indeed the 
alTatr became so interesting and Uvely 
and so hot that the Speaker had actually 
to suspend the session for a time Imagine 
what an inspiring spectacle it was when 
the honorable metnbets after the manner 
of Ihe charge of the light brigade * rush 
cd forward and proceeded to knock one 
another s teeth OJt w bile their coat tails 
kept flapping in the air and their sbioy 
plug bats chased all orer tl e floor 
Torn papers flew Tables and chairs and 
inkpots burled about Dang ’—Clang — 
Dang’ It was a grand old scrap for 
the enlightenment of the world bu\, oh 
It IS such an ungrateful world One of 
the poignant regrets < f my life m now 
that I missed this fine show 1 rronid 
gladly have given five annas to see it 
It was worth it * 


As 1 went up and down the country, 
It appeared to me that Lnginnd was 
one of the most densely congested nreas 
in the world There did not seem to 
be room enough to swing n cat And 
vet the Lnghsh [npulation is multiply 
ing fast in the year 1D20 the births 
m Lnginnd nad \\ ales were over 0^0 000 
It wns the largest number of births 
ever recorded in England oud Wales and 
the proportion if 1 irths to population— 
the birth rate— was the highest since 
lOOb In that same year— 1D20— the 
number of de libs wns 400 000 It was 
the smallest number of deaths recorded 
m England aad Wales since 1802— when 
the population was only about half what 
it IS now It followed that m the year 
1920 the natural increase of the popu 
lation of Lngland ind W ales— the excess 
that IS of births over deaths— was the 
largest ever recorded 

One result of this cicr locreasing 
population IS that it Ins outgrown 
the means of subsistence Professional 
and working classes have, hard lime in 
finding enough remunerative work within 
the oicr crowded island flic struggle 
for existence is }ntfn<ie)f l>eci} it is utmost 
a case of dog cat dog Ton detached 
onlooker it is apparent that the enor 
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A Group of f rl 'tudcnls from all parts of the Dr sh Fnipre n 
St H Idas Hall n the Oxford Unvcrst> Fron the left to Tght — 
M ss Raymond ( New Zealand ) M ss Asher ( Austral a ) M ss Xobb 
and M ss MaclelUnd Canada) Mss Asplen ( bouth Afrca) Mss 
Kamala S rear { Pengal Ind a ) —Taken from Le turts f>o r To s 


Ibis Indian gentleman 
IS now a citizen of the United 
States, spoke Mr Montagu 
on behalf of the viceroy s 
government in India ha' 
ing applied to renounce bis 
British Indian nationality a 
few weeks after the outbreak 
of war 1 am not therefore 
prepar“d to facilitate b'S 
return to India 

T his statement is untriie 
Since my landing m AmeriC^ 
I made repeated attempts to 
get my first paper I wA® 
not however successful until 
1914 The English govern 
ment did not evidently like 
it The pity of it is that the 
bureaucrats did not esen 
allege any of my past active 
ties that mght from tbC‘J 
own view point be construed 


mous increase of English population is 
not only a calamity to the bnglish but 
to the human race Why ^ I he simple 
reason is that it is the outflow of the 
superfluous population which has given 
rise to the pernicious imperial expansion 
to the nasty habit of pegging out claims 
for posterity in all parts of the globe 
England should now in decent regard 
for the welfare of humanity practise 
birth control 

One of niy purposes in stopping in 


as undesirable 

Somehow or other my mother could 
not believe that 1 was actually debarred 
from visiting her while she was dying 
Perhaps the English authorities have 
not yet allowed you to come dictated 
mother from b r sick bed at Benares 
because of some misunderstanding ^ 
know tbey are kind and generous They 
too have their mothers Is it possible that 
the agony and tears of a dying mother 
will not touch their hearts ’ 


Lngland was to secure the necessary 
British visa on my American passport to 
visit India where my mother was lying 
on her death bed I had not seen her for 
the pa^t sixteen years and was anxious 
to meet her 

I he British consul at Chicago gave me 
a visa to go to London and assured roe 
in writing that from there I could easily 
get the English permit to proceed to India 
1 waited m Lon Ion month after month 
but I failed to get the promised visa 

Pmally some of tie liberal papers m 
I nglnnd too! up the matter and follow 
ing the pul 1 cation of facts tl c cx food 
minister J U Cljnes raised a question in 
the House of Commons but the 1 oglish 
government remained obdurate 


Although I was not able to go to ludiU 
1 bad unusual opportunities to meet soroe 
of the greatest sons and daughters of HjO 
dustan who were then visiting England 
They were among the foremost leaders of 
the political social and literary move 
meats which have ushered in the Indipu 
renaissance One of these persons whom I 
came in contact with was Mr Kabin 
dranath Tagore I met him in America 
years ago He looked the same as ever 
He had the same light of morning lU 
hi3 eyes Nothing seemed beneath his 
notice He was interested in cverythiuff 
and in everybodv 

What the outs de world has so fir 
faded to grasp with sufTcicnt clearness 
remarked Mr Tagore during a iisit m 
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A Lnnd g rl dtiv ng «3gon m an English v lUge 


speaking on the Indian sitaatioa witli 
Warded hopefulness, “is that the masses 
of India are far, far ahead of their 
leaders They are vastly outdistanced 
in their political and social visioo bj 
the common folks Mr Gandhi ts, of 
course, a glorious exception He is 
indeed a noble soul ’’ 

I gained the impression from persons 
close to Tagore that be was not appre 
ciated in bogland Indeed if he stirred 
more than a ripple, I did not see it 1 
mention this as a commentary upon the 
English attitude to Indian genius 

It also came to me as a cruel siirpnse 
that some of the British universities bad 
become poison factories of anti iodian 
sentimeats A few of them acre openly 
and deliberately discourteous to stndeots 
from llindnstan When I visited Scotland, 
my attention was called to the fact that a 
well known Scotch Unireraity bid gone 
'o far as to actually discourage Indian 
students from going there 

on keep aw ay from our university,’' 
bellowed a veal faced, bristly bearded old 
professor 

“Allngbt, wc will,” retorted a qnick 
witted young Indiao, “just as soon as 
you Scotch and English and Welsh clear 
out of India ” 

Although this whole business of 


sending Indian students to England, m 
stead of to France, Germany or America, 
bas appeared to me as somewhat of a 
tragedy, I must say that the majority of 
the Indian youths I came across in the 
Bnttsh Isles are of sturdy manhood They 
are to be reckoned among the most for 
ward looking, up standing sonis It is 
my confident belief that in the near future 
many of these men will take the center of 
the stage lo Hindustan 

Slowly, but surely a better day is 
dawning for Vouog India For one Itbing 
democracy is making hea%y inroads on the 
very citadel of Indian aristocracy A iivid 
illnstration of this was afforded me when 
I had FQ audience with His Highness Sri 
Sayaji Rao Ji Gaekwar of Baroda 
When I went to his residence at Harts 
bourne manor tn Hattfordshire, I was 
met at the antechamber by one of hia aides 
decamp 1 explained to him that much 
as I would like to see the Gaekwar, it 
would be impossible for me as an American 
citizen to observe the Oriental court 
etiquette 

'Could I talk to his highness just as a 
man to man ' 

The aide de-camp vanished through 
one of the side doors only to reappear a 
moment Hter 

'The Maliaraia knows jou arc an 
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H H Maharaja (jae^^at of I aroda 

^naencao be bronght the message and 
does not expect yon to ob^erre aav 
coariW ceremonies 

Irc*entlj 1 v.a8 u«hered into the room 


where the Gaekw ar was w orkmg at a 
desk crowded with books and state 
papers He was dressed in a simple frock 
coat of an American bnsioess man And as 
1 approached him this son of the blue 
blooded aristocracy rose to receire me 
and greeted me with a regular American 
handshake 

TheGackwar told me of the political 
and ‘soaal reforms he has introduced, of 
the free compulsory education he has 
inaagurated in his state, and inquired 
minutely of the present condition of demo- 
cracy in America 

What India needs today more than 
anything el'e commented this supreme 
apostle of progress in excellent English 
IS democracy and more of democracy 
1 do notrememberjust now how old the 
Gaekwar is but he surely is a live spark 
He radiates fire enthusiasm and vitality 
A dozen men of his personality coulS 
change the climate of India 

Then at the end of the interview as I 
rose to leave the courteous Maharaja 
followed me to the door and invited me 
to be bis guest at the palace when 1 M<ited 
Baroda 

Good bye 
Good bye 


THE BAMvRtPTC\ OF THE CALCl TTA UM\ LKbITV 


T HLine\ilab!ehas happened The Ca! 
cclta Lnnerilyhas reached a stage 
when It i9 no lorj,er able topa> its em 
plo)ee or its creditors on the due date W e 
understand that salaries of profe<sors and 

leclcrers which ^ ere dee on the i«t of April 

conMnot 1 5 paid till l„o or three ttceU 
after an 1 the same state of things s as re 

peated in an aggravated form m the folio \ 
mg month H c pro pects for the next 
month are t.nder«lood to be gloomier till 
p e exam nation fees for the MatrictUuon 
Inlermedatc an 1 15 \ and B be as well 
aporlle Uv and Med cal Examination* 
w! cn cane in have all been spent out al 


ready and not a p ce is left of this mone> 
for the poor examiners though one should 
have thought that theirs was the frst claim 
upon this sum Now what does al! this 
mean? And what notice are Government 
going to take of the conduct of the man or 
superman who has brougl t things to suci 
a candalous pa's? Fhe Hon the ^finister 
for Education made an angry speech In the 
Council the other dav but is that all t! at he 
IS prepared to do W1 at steps 1 as I e taken 
or does he propose to take to cleanse the 
Augean stables ? What has brought about 
rtis bankroptej of the Univers ty? It will not 
do to blame Government— -that Govern 
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bity would not have been led into its present 
iii/iasse The Senate would have had its ejes 
open in that case and been able to tread the 
ground w ith steady steps instead of leaping 
from precipice to precipice all m the dark 
only to fncl itseU sudlenly on the brink of 
a awning ruin We sa\ that the University 
authorities have been (deliberately playing a 
game of bluff and non that it is no longer 
possible to hide tl e consequences of their 


thoughtless action they come forward with 
the beggar s bowl whining and groaning 
as if they were the victim of some unforeseen 
calamity For such people there may be 
pity but no sympathy We ask again what 
are the Government going to do to put at* 
end to «u h scandalous nnancial maladmiriis 
Iration ? 

UMvrRsin Man 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Radium in South India 
Indian and Eastern Engineer writes 
The discovery in Brazil of a mineral contain 
mg seven per cent of uranium oaide and 
consequently a large amount of radium has 
aroused considerable interest among sc cotihe 
circles Accordi^ to Mr J Johnson of 
Ttivandnim in Travaocote and other places 
in India similar and richer minerals have been 
repotted from time to time but nothng has 
come out of them To tal e Travancore alone 
ns far back as 1015 Mr C MasiHamani the 
then State Geologist reported a green monazite 
carrying G 5G per cent of uranium oxide 
Late in 1010 or early in 101“ a variety of 
tbonanite was discovered by him carrying 
sometbisg like 40 percent of uranium oxide 
In the same year the same geologist discovered 
two other minerals inTrasancore The exact 
composition of these has not been yet deter 
mined but they nre minerals %er 7 much like 
reschynile and batcfiefco/ite and carry a very 
large amount of uranium oxide from 15 per 
cent to 27 per cent besides tantalum 
niobium thorium etc Near Madhura on the 
S romalay Ilil1« one comes across allanite a 
mineral containing n fair amount ofar'ininm 
oxide In Kfl laiiir /emindary a miiierni xery 
similar in composition to llatcbeteolitic has 
been discovered carrying ns much as 2^ per 
cent of nrmiuni oxide This bneflist discloses 
that tl ere arc some minerals in South India 
which arc as rich as and eien richer m uranium 
oxide and consequently of radium than the 
Ilrozilmn mineral recently repotted 

India may be, ns she undoubtedly is 
xery rich in various kinds of minerals 
But what arc the people of India doing 
to use them to their advantage ’ And 
if thev are unable at present so to use 


them wliat are they doing to couserve 
them til! such time as they are able to 
utilise them ^ 


Water Hyacintb, A Serioue Pest 
in Bengal 

Mr Kenneth McLean, officiating fibre 
expert to the Government of Bengali 
writing on the pest of water hyacinth 
10 Bengal m the Affricnltural Journal of 
India, obserxes 

The reduction of the cost (jf eradication by 
utilization of the weed appeals to the ecooo 
mist The danger lies la that the weed may 
not be properly destroyed if it obtain^ a 
commercial valie and that plants not des 
troyed will continue to spread the evil 

y^othiag short of tie complete deftroo- 
tion of the plant will save Bengal from tfais 
disastrous pest and the findings of the ccim 
roittce which is at present sitting, m Bengal 
arc awaited with interest It is hoped that 
the recommendations will be put into immediate 
effect as it is felt that there has already b^n 
too much delay in tackling this vital problenj 


‘A Sixteenth Century Experiment 
in Nation Building” 

That IS how Mr P B Josln des 
enbes the emperor Akbars Dm i Ilnlii m 
w interesting article in the J/indii^fan 
/vciciw for May According to the writer, 
an attempt to define this religion is bound 
to be a failure 
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It IS unt for us to defitie the Dm i llahi 
An attempt of that nature is bound to be a 
failure SufEcc it to say that it was a cos 
mopolitan religion, founded rvitfa the object, 
best expressed in Ahbars tvords who while 
condemning the disunion among his subjects 
,said we ought to bnngtbem nit into one 
but m such a fashion that they should be 
both one and ‘all , with the adrantage of 
not losing what is good in any one religion 
while gaining whatercr is better m another 
In that way honour would be rendered to 
Cod peace would be given to peoples and 
security to the rmpire 

The Dm Hllabi however was a fatlate 
It failed to attraet the Hindus and it dis 
pleased the Mn«almans Dir Bal is perhaps the 
only solitary instance of a high grade Hindu 
disciple of Akbar The Dajputs refused one 
and all to be initiated No political object 
conid be gained out of a movemeot which 
attractel neither the Hindus nor the Muslims 
and \hbara dream of uniting Inrt a through 
religion could not be realised 

But il the Dmillabi was a failure as a 
political factor of any conseiiueoce it could not 
succeed as a religion Mcbarbimself wasatin 
cerely religious person and perhaps belieied 
that he was the chosen of the \lmtgbty to 
preach the truth to Lis subjects UatMtwecn 
him and them there was unfortunately a 
gulf which It was beyond his powers to bridge 
He mzht hare felt the inward change to 
himself be might hare felt the awaheuing 
he might hare known the truth but the 
masses wrhom he wished to eonrert had neither 
bis sincerity nor bis brain, nor yet his heart 
Well might It have been had Akbar rested 
content With the fact that 

The dust of the rose petal belongs to the 
heart of the perfume seller 

and not to the masses m the streets 


A Now Religions Movement Among 
the Oraons 

The Editor of Ifan in India gires 
m the December number of that quarterly 
nn elaborate account of a new religious 
tnorement among the Oraons of Cbota 
Nagpur Says he 

A section of the Oraons of Chota Nagpnr 
have within recent years developed a new 
t^hgion which is a curious result of toe mflueuce 
of niudu and Christian ideas on pnautire 
Animism The doctnues and practices of this 
•Hew religions movement are not without their 
’'•‘crest for the anthropologist 

The Oraon is a typ cal animist and even 
conversion to Christianity does not appear to 
have eradicated animistic habits of thought 
from the minds of the uneducated Oraoneonrert 

05V*-11 


The Taua llhagat movement as their new 
relgtous movement is called although pro- 
fes^ly directed against the primitive animistic 
religion of the tribe, has not as might be 
expected been able to divest itself of animistic 
ideas , and the /nodus nperaadi adopted by the 
lenders of the movement to purge their old 
spints and superstitions out ot their religion 
13 as we shall prelently see the characteristic 
modirs opcrandi of animism itself 

The mamspnng of the new movement 
appears to baxe been a desire in the onginators 
of the movement to raise the now degraded 
social position of their community to the 
higher level occupied by the Ilindn and Christian 
converts amongst their tnbe fellows and to 
remedy if possible their longstanding agrarian 
grievances and the present wretchedness of 
their economic condition And thus the social 
and economic aspects of this movement arc 
bound ap with its religious aspect 

The leaders of the new movement began by 
snspecling that the old spirits to whom they 
so tong looked for help were powerless to help 
them in tbeir economic distress and their 
agrarian troubles and ended by persuading 
themseUes that it was indeed those very 
spints that were wholly responsible fnr 
their present miserable social and economic 
condition and must be not only abandoned but 
expelled from the Ornoo country The belief 
■R these spirits they declare! was no part of 
their ancient tnbal faith but was a later 
importation or ‘cnltnral dnft Accord ngly 
they named their new relormed faith as the 
Knrukb Dbaram or the real relig on of the 
Kamkbs or Oraons They also sometimes call 
their religion the Rbakat or nhaVti religion 
( literally rel gion of love or devotinn ) From 
the frequent use of the word tano and ‘tana’ 

I pulp and pull ng ) m their hymns and 
songs the followers of the new rel gion came 
to be called Tanas or Tana Hhagats by 
their neighbours 


Needs of the Spirit of India 
In the Alay loutiff Men of India, 
“VNatebmao’ expresses the view 

Almost exery item of the non-cooperation 
programme as ontlinedin the Calcutta Special 
Congress of September, 1D30 has brokendown 
student stnkes lawyer withdrawals surrender 
of titles resignation of Government service, 
burning of foreign cloth dislocation of liquor 
traffic and mass civil disobedience 

Khaddar has come to stay for it symbol ses 
(n) the siraplcity of 1 fe (ft) the absence of 
class gulf based on property (e) the ladepend 
ence from foreigners for necessities ot hfe 
(<n the poverty of spirit which counters evil 
by lore tin all human relationships and (e) 
the paring down of all non-essentials in the 
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pursuit of the sTcredcau'e— these and such, which 
one u^uall^ «. mnctis with ancient InJia la 
a \Nord khaidar implies that one thing has 
risen ne%er again to subside the spirit of 
India which ^Ylll not draw the sword hot 
which has sent 15 000 brave men to jail 

1 The spirit of India declares that swarajx't 
IS the intrinsic right of India as of any 
people It resents the India Act as it denies 
this right, and is worl ed out on such a denial 

2 The spirit of India demands Hindu 
Moslem unity as indispensable for the very 
existence of an Ind an btate It bolds that 
the Indian State is bound to put belore the 
world and before whom such may concern 
the Mews of iti \losleii p ipulatton with all 
the strength m its power short of actual 
violence 

3 The spirit of India rises in horror 
against the principle of rule which made 
lallianwala possU le 

4 The spirit of India cannot tolerate the 
present rush toward the blm ling materialising 
of life where the soul is killed »the poor 
are ground down and in identally the country 
13 become more and more dependant on the 
exploiting traders of all lands 

5 The sprit of lain maintains that 
while the p trl amentary system of Britain 
may be suited to the (intisb pe >ple as having 
grown up with fliem for eight centuries it 
IS built on an assumption of the free com 
petition of individuals which is foreign to 
the genius of India and is found to be in 
innous even in the West Such a system is 
by no means the last word to Democracy 
A new order has to be created in India 
suited to her own genius traditions conditions 
human and spiruuHl In the evolving of such 
a new order the essential condition is com 
plete Snnrnjra 

0 The spirit of India very deliberately 
votes for the Brtiish connexion deeply grate 
ful for what it has meant and highly appre 
ciative of what it can jet be lint there is 
the clear convicli n tint the time has come 
when foreign intervention shojll b wi hdrawn 
from all intern'll nfTair« As i t mce will be 
gratefully valued gu dance is i npos iblc where 
there is no understanding 

We do not think the spirit of India 
has yet dcBoitely formed and expressed 
its opinion on the proposition stated in 
the first sentence of section 5 Nor can 
tve say that the spirit of India has xen 
dehberatelr or c-ven thovghtlrssJ^^ \oied 
for the bniiah connexion As tor grnti 
tude and nppreci itinn, we cannot with 
accuracy say that in the minds of the 
majority of pohtuallj minded Indians 
there is any deep or superficial gratitude 


for and appreciation ol the British 
connexion 


‘Drink More Milk 
We read in the April Indian ScieatiHc 
Agncaltnnst 

In reference to a ‘Dnnk. More Milk” cam 
paign in England the February issue of “The 
Milk Industry” says — ‘ Undoubtedly the edu 
cational effort of the industry la America has 
had a big effect in stimulating demand Th* 
same result may fairly be expected here " c 
agree that special child feeding schemes ns ^ 
as advertising and exhibitions, are desirable 
parts of a Drink More Milk’ campaiarn and 
that welfare centres and medical men, indew 
all persons and bodies of good will, should be 
brought into line Dr Percy Howe at the 
head of research work m the Forsyth Dental 
Infirmary Boston Mass where the teeth of 
nearly 100 000 children are examined anniially 
and treated states — The mineral salts and 
vitamines found m mdk and certain 
vegetables are indispensable to sound teeth m 
children ’ Dr Howe has demonstrated this 
^yoad nnestion by experimental research Dr 
Harriet Fulmer, in charge of social service work 
in Cook County IHidois, reports that fuUy So 
per cent of the school chiloren have defective 
twth She states th^t if these children had used 
plenty of milk more than 50 percent of them 
would not have bad this trouble isith their 
teeth Dietary scientists and food authorities 
state that no single food is as valuable as roilk 
m devMopmg and mamtainiDg sound teeth I* 
these mineral salts and vitamines found in milk 
are not supplied to growing children in abuu 
da ce tbe jaw bones do not develop properly, 
and the teeth become imperfect m character and 
tend to decay 

In India the number of cows has 
decreased and thetr breed and physique 
deteriorated bo we cannot drink more 
milk or even as much as we did before 


U 803 or tno Coconut Tree 

Industr} furnishes the following l*^t, 
exhaustive, of the uses of the coconut 
tree — 

1 The /earev for roofing, for mats, for 
TOSkeiB, torches, chubs, fuel brooms, fodder 
for cattle, and manure 

2 Tbe atem of the leaf for fences for piogoes 

I,®*" )t for carrying burdens on the 

shoulders for fsh rods, and innumerable domes 
tic utensils 

3 The cobbnse, or cluster of unextended 
leaves, for pickles or preserves 
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4 The sap for toddy, lor distiltiog, and 
for making \iQeKer and sagar 

5 The iittformecl twt for medicine and 
sweetmeats 

G The joitnff atit for its milk for drinking, 
and for dessert 

7 The green husk for preserves 

8 The nuf for eating, for curry, for milk, 
and for cooking 

9 The oti for margarine, soap and candles 
for rheumatism, for anointing the hair, and 
for light 

10 The dried HesU ( copra ) for nnt butter, 
margarine and other pnrposes 

11 The residue of the flesh of the nut, 
after expressing the oil for cattle food and 
poultry cake 

12 The shell of the nut for drinking cnps 
charcoal, tooth powder, spoons medicine 
hoQtah«, beads, battUs kade. tandJea aud 
linoleum 

13 The coir or fibre which envelops the 
shell within the husk for mattresses cnsbions, 
ropes, cables cordage canvas Ashing nets 
fuel, brushes, oakum, door mats, ana floor 
matting 

14 The trank for rafters, laths sailing 
boats troughs funiifure, firewood, and polish 
ed bne a brae 

lo The ear/y shoots of the <eedling for 
Tegetable for the table 

If The nut for confectionery dessicatcl 
coconut and manv other purposes 


Cookery 

Indian Cooker} is the name of a new 
monthly published at Madras An article 
m its first number claims for Cookery 
a high place as a "science” and as a 
“fine art” 

Cookery is in itself a science as digniBed and 
useful as anv other science and an art as m 
terestiog and lospmng as any fine art It is ‘he 
preparation and dressing of food materials bv 
the application of heat by conduction or 
radiation, fit for human consumption 

Of all animals man alone is the cooking 
animal. He cooks his food firstly to make it 
more nntntions and easily digestible and 
secondly to make it more palatable and ap- 
pealing 

Of late this branch of science has become 
a monopoly of woman To a man the know 
ledge of cookery is an accoiuplisbment But 
to a woman it is birth nght It is no meanness 
JOT one to be a cook, rather it is a greatness 
The sooner one realises that those assnmp- 
tions of false dignity and self respect do mac 
^r progress on our road to freedom the better 
ror him and his country Fora woman there- 
fore to plead ifffloraoce of thi« o«efiil art 


IS something unexpected of her Ur Marden 
sajs The woman who i\ ints to care for 
licC home in a way to retam the love o£-her 
hiisband, her children her relaCires oiid her 
Ifjends (italic* our*) will do well to study the 
scieuce and art ol cookery 


»J?ho Late Kumar Dsveudra Prasad 
In The Jama Gazette fir April we are 
pleased tu find a well deserved tribute to 
tbc late Kumar Devendra Pra-ad of Arrah, 
^ho was a great publisher of the hacred 
Books of the jamas 

He was an ardent falloner of the Blessed 
Lord Mahavira He loved Jainism as his own 
1 ,/e Uis whole life was purified by sHfless 
nftftives Ino one ’uas renicreh more'strvatv.'O 
j^ioisai than what he has done within the brief 
span ofbts life which was meteoric 
' In 1918 when he published Dravya Sam 
graba ' as the first Volume of the Sacred Books 
of the Jaioas all students of Jainism and 
oriental scholars were evtremely gUd that the 
pawn ofA^isdoin bad appeared Sn Tattvartha 
SutraofSnmad Umasvami and Panebastikeya 
of bn Knodaknndacbaryacame out os the Sad 
and 3rd Nolnmes of the Series He bad also 
published a number of books m Hindi for the 
^aebt of our Hindi reading brethren INhat 
(Ver he has done is excellent and praiseworthy 
[ly his immortal services he has made all Jams 
deeply indebted to him Having fulfilled his 
(pission and shown ns the way to propagate 
the eternal truths of Jainism he departed from 
our midst last year and vs nov\ a dear guest 
and companion of the Gods He is watching us 
from above how we appreciate his work and 
bat arrangements wc are making to continue 
ills work 

It IS to be regretted that 
After his death his favourite institution, the 
Central Jama Publishing House, has also come 
to a dead stop There is ao successor to take 
,jp his work It IS not easy to find many 
pevcodras For the past one year the old 
({ucstion Who will publish our Literature,' 
Das again cropped up and is demanding an 
answer S nee no Dsveudra is coming forth 
let all the Jamas join together and say, ‘ Our- 
getres Let them all do what they can to 
tnvive an 1 preserve their Ancient Literature 
The task before us is very great The jama 
Uterature is va«t and varied It comprises all 
Denches of science There are masterpieces in 
pilosophy, MciaphysK* Ethics, Logic, and 
«ntm^ac&ble by 

works on Mathe 

that we have good and valuable work« Wher? 
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are tliej ? Of wbat use are they to us the 
Jamas and to others lo the world’ If we should 
live our Literature should also live if we 
should be recognised as the followers ol au 
ancient and independent system of religion oar 
religious books should he made open to the 
world We should make the Universities 
prescribe Jama works for the curricula of studies 
But m the first place we have to sa\e our 
books from being worm-eaten or turned into 
dust and publish them m a well arranged 
series 


Jams and Swadeshi 

The Jama Gazette for April contmus 
the following news — 

The well known Jama Acharya Shn \ijta 
nandSuns ( \tma Ramji ) disciple Shn Muni 
\alhab Vijiaji with some 10 Jam sadhus all 
clad m Khaddar visited Hoshtarpur on Friday 
(3rd March) Tbej were accorded a hearty 
reception by thousands of Jams who mustered 
strong from every part of the province from 
Bikaner and some other stations of India A 
processiou was formed which passed through 
the principal streets of the city A special 
feature ol the procession was that the Jams and 
all were dressed m Khaddar 

In the afternoon Shnmanji was presented 
with a welcome address on behalf of the jams 
of the provmce Peplymg to the address be 
made an eloouent ana impressive speech m the 
course of which he said that the using of the 
mill cloth was agamst the dogmas oi their 
religion as grease ts used m its preparation and 
urged upon the immediate necessity of wearing 
Khaddar cloth He further esborted them not 
to use silk as also %idesht sugar 

The effect of the speech was that the Jamas 
unanimously passed a resolutioa there and 
then to the effect that (1) no other clothes but 
hand iioicn and hand spun k/mdd^r should be 
worn in temple* while performing pvjt and 
saying morning and evening prayers (2) 
Cbanaati alone should be used unless pure 
Kashmere keaar is available 

Shnmauji addressed the Jams the following 
dar again and oppealed to them to start a 
\ idyalaya on a grand scale which w as respond 
cd to at once and more than 2 lacs of rupees 
were promised on the spot The \ idyalaya 
will be fre“ from the control of anv Goiernnient 
Univcrsitj 


Ground-nut Oil cako 

According to 3 he Journ i/ of the Af; sore 
Agncvltural and Lxpenmctitnl Umon 
The chemical anMysis of ground out ralr e 
rank- it at the highest of all similar feedstuff* 


from a nitrogenous standpoint, with a crude 
protein content of almost 50 percent and a 
carbohydfafe ttnd fat content of 22 percent 
indTpercent respectively The pnee of tms 
cake per toil also compares favonrohly witc 
that of other oil cakes on the local market 
as well as abroad and the supplj is a fairly 
good one 

Id those countries of the Uestern Ilcffli 
sphere where ground nut cake is available iti« 

esteemed as a good nitrogenous concentrateu 

feed for cattle of all kinds, and readily useii 
for that purpose the amount fed runamg 
as much as 5 lbs or more per diem In suitable 
quantities it is also fed to young stoct 
Provided that the material is fresh and purr 
it IS not found to have any bad influence on tee 
animals to which it is fed 

In Mysore feeding evpenmeot*! aie 
being made with ground nut cake 


A Policy of Prohibition 
In the opinion of Mr B N Motival^ 
as expressed in an article m the Bomb''? 
Social Service Quarter^} , the excise policy 
of Government has become quite anti 
quated For, 

The most recent medical opinion has 
nouoced that alcohol taken in nioderaw 
quantities produces deleterious effects on i® 
dividuals Confirmed drunkards hecome so 
by being moderate drinkers frst 1* 
question of allowing the use of spmtuow 
liquors lo moderation had only* to do \mu 
the dnukers themselves one might have tolcr 
ated the evil but when it is a question 
of safeguarding the rights of unborn genera 
tions one is lu duty bound to agitate fpr 
the adoption of drastic policy All th® 
restrKtioas and regulations devised with u 
pious wish to check the drink evil hav*^ 
neither restricted nor regulated the traflic 
they have proved to be palliatives without 
eurbiDg the great evil at its source The 
only effective measure seems to be the adop- 
tion of a policy of total prohibitioo imuic 
aiatcly But if for administrative reasons a 
tune hunt of o or 10 jears is considered 
desirable to carrj out tins declared poke} 
m definite stages even that method has to 
be welcomed because then every vear a de- 
fttite advance vs certain to be made Restnc 
tions and regulations should then be so framed 
as to carry out the policy fully within the 
stipulated period and every care should be 
taken to see that the^ are rigidly enforced 

The enrorcemeut of total prohibition under 
Inc constitution would be -a great achieve 
ment for apart from action by temperance 
reformers it is primarily the duty of the 
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kpslature to prohibit the maanfacture aad 
of alcoholic liquors for use ai beverages 
In the words of the late Mr Gokhale, ‘total 
prohibition is reall; in Leepiog tMlhthcscDti 
ment of the Indian people' The c?its of 
drunkenness outweigh the evils of war, pcati 
lence and famine put together 1 urtber 
all social problems group round the question 
of alcoholism 


Tho Divine m Women 
I'rabuJdha Bharata an organ of the 
Kama Krisbaa \irckanandaMission takes 
note of the increasing public activity 
of women and advises adaptation to 
tbe altered circumstances of tbc times, 
not giving up at the same time India’s 
spiritual standpoint and outlook 

V\e see before oue eyes how vvomeu are 
slowly coming out of tfaeir seclusion even in 
Indio. We hud them to schools and colleges 
on pulpits nod public platforms ond in various 
departments of life w orkiog for tbe oatioosi 
weal side bv side with men No power can 
stop the spirit of tbe age and no time there 
fore needed more to realise the Divine in 
women as well os in men, to ensure tbe 
maintenance of spintual atmosphere even in 
the midst of the maaifold activities of modern 
times in which all persons irrespective of 
caste colour or see are to joia bands to bnOc 
about a new order all over the world \nd 
withoot perfect punty of character nod 
motive the great work can never be accom 
pluhed U IS possible only if all men and 
women follovviog lo the footsteps of tbe 
great I rophet of Uaksbineswar trv to realise 
that all beings are potcntiallyl divine that 
the Self is sexless as the Sruti dedans 

a*i AST q ueu't ii 

The Atman has no sex It is neither 
feminine nor raswculioe nor neuter Whatever 
body It takes with that It is joined 

The folloiTiug extraet is from tbc 
same journal 

How do you feel m the presence of a 
woman’ — Sfi Kamaknshna once asked one 
of his beloved disciples a young man of austere 
habits and lead ng a life of utmost restraint 
and continence It by Sir repliel Ibe young 
disciple 1 feel anaboimnable hatredfor women, 
rroro boyhood I have been trainiog myself 
to look upon them with hatted and disgust 
\t times I feel ns if a lion resides in me 
which rages and roars as soon ns a woman 
appears before me How you speak like a 
fool asy boy said the Master Why do 


you hate a woman ^ Certainly (bat is not tbe 
way to fly away from her And after all why 
should youbvtcher’ bhe is the On me Mother 
— Her earthly manifestatton Worship tbc 
Mother in her and she would Lc propitiated 
He who IS face to face with Reality, who is 
blessed with tbe vision of GoJ, does not regard 
woman with any fear He sees her as she 
really is the image of tbe Divine Mother of 
tbe Coiverse bo he not only pays to woman 
honouracd respect but actually worships her 
as a son does'ois mother This in a nutshell 
represents the attitude of that stern Sannyasin 
—a man of uncompromising purity nndrenun 
ciatioa— towards the members of tbe fair set 
Ills whole life stands ns the glorious vindica 
(ion of the honour nod worship which is 
woman s dee 

Tot q’TPn ^ W unrtu’ — Thou oh Mother 
hast incarnated as all the women of the 
world Thus did tbe gods praise tbc Divine 
Dnrga The Hindu scriptures without any 
exception enjoin upon all to look upon vvomeii 
as the manilestations of tbe Divine Praknti or 
tbe Great Cause of the loiverse *11000 says 
that the gods remain satisfed where viomen 
are worshipped In fact this worship of 
woman os tbe visible representative of Divinity 
forms a glorious chapter in tbe history of 
lodiao civilisation It is here alone, that every 
uoknown vvomao eveno beggar of the street 
IS addressed ns mother 


In Praise of Buddhist Missionaries 

We read lU Prabiiddbct Bharatu for 
May 

Of all the great rel gions of the world it 
IS tbc special glory of the \ediq religion and 
Its rebel child ftiiddhism that they were 
preached not by thi power of thesivordbut 
by tbc innate Strength and invincible potency 
ot theif piiuciplw and culture The sphere 
of the influence of Buddhism has been much 
greater than that of the Mother religion 
And between tbc fifth and tenth centuriM of 
the Chnstiaa era move than one half of the 
human race embraced the religion of the 
hnightened One This was accomphsheil not 
with the help of religious persecutions or 
forcible conversioas which taint the historv 
of the Semitic relgious but by the uucon 
querable powvr of love and by the unfatlmg 
appeal which the rehg.oa of Buddha madi 
to tbe higher sense of mankind The Ind^ 
Aryans who went to foreign Im.Im I... 

subserve any material 

rF,,,,£ 
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Hindu-Buddhist Unity 

The «?arae journ'il dwells tbu« on the 
need of union bet\\een Hindui«;m and 
Buddhism — 

^\h'lteYe^ may be the nature of degraded 
Buddhism ho\\eYer great might be ils direr 
gence from the great Mother religion the 
pure form of Buddhism as preached by the 
Enlightened One is an exposition of the true 
spirit of the ancient faith a natural deielop 
ment of the old rel gion of the \edas 
Hinduism represents the brain and Buddhism 
the heart ol the same ancient religion of 
India The followers of the two great reh 
gtons hare lived long in utter isolation to 
the great disadvantage of both riant 

now a true union based on the eternal nnn 
cip es common to Hinduism and Buddhism 
alike \\e should now recognise that the 
Hindu and the Buddhist both belong to the 
same Sanatana Dharma of India so that 
we raav realise the underlying unit\ like 
would resent and 
retort if he is called a non Hindu hy any 
Of his Hindu countrymen «aying \ou are 
T worship 

ii “ worshipper of 
“5“orables\ordsSi\ami \ueU 
nando adiocated the union between the 
Hindu and the Buddhist in the Chicago 
Parliament of Religions Hinduism cannot 
Buddhism witbout 
Hmduism The Buddhist cannot stand without 
tlie braia and philosophy of the Drahmanas 
"‘tbout the heart of the 
“* join the si onderful intellect 
of the Brahmana with the heart the noble 


Exit tho Slave Psychology’ 

In the InrJinn Re\ten for April Mr 
bt Nihal Singh takes note of the chao>*e 
in the mcnutluy of the Indian people 
w hich has taken place in recent ycar^ 

‘Snee landing at Dhanushkodi-the southern 

^minus of the South Ind an RniUvay-^ 
^cmlKr 1 :921 I «ec cicniihcre sirm of 
the process of transition through wl ch mv 
co«ntrv md ay ptopl, 
luring the almost eleien jears of ciy exile 
I cannot say that the changes havi i"ex 
^tedlr Inrst upon mv vision In ni> miDd'i 
eye I have ii«uM setl them as tbc\ have 
->eea happening There i- howeicr so g,?It 
a diFerencc between intellectual n-rceotTon 
anl actual experience that cien 

ilrou'^h'L' '’"I"'"' "'■'i » thnll 


The changes which the foreigners within 
our gates deplore the most are, in many case'' 
the ones which appeal to me the most Nothing 
inspires m me greater joy— greater hope— 
than for instance the new consciousness m 
our common people, the spirit of manhood 
m the younger generation and especially the 
new impulse m our women 

Some of the causes of this change are 
briefly indicated 

The British administrator can say that he 
has taunted the cla'^ses into establishing contact 
with the masses He can even add that in 
gumg us the new Constitution and compelling 
educated Indians to seek the votes of men 
who in many cases are not literate or are 
barely literate he has done something to bridge 
the gulf between the educated and the uncdii 
cated people 

I must however, tell him quite plainly that 

I cannot imagine the present awakening among 
our common people without the shabby 
inhuman treatment meted out to many Indians 
m the Dominions and Colonies The men and 
women who have returned from the various 
parts of the British Empire embittered by the 
treatment accorded them there, do not belong 
to one area to one creed or to one locality 
They have come back with the iron in their 
soul from Bntaia overseas and anyone who 
expects them to live happily m the conditions 
of pitiful povertv from which they tried to 
escape does not understand human nature 
In the awakening of our masses a imemo 
rable part has also been played by undian 
soldiers who fought in the great war m tieatres 
of action strewn over three continents} They 
have returned to their Motherland/. «««'" 
and alas m most cases sadder men/.deeply 
conscious of the fa t that Indiansl V 
present circumstance are denied enA *ty of 
treatment ‘ F® 

Officials like O Dwyer who look upl ' India 
as a milch cow Inow that the Incliln no 
matter bow ignorant who for one rd Jon or 
another has had the opportunity of Ending 
no matter how short abroad 
could not upon his return be so easily ex 
ploited Being incapable of getting out of the 
sought to dog the footsteps 
of such Indian-* and to make their life utterW 
inwable Thanks to the short sightednc«« 
ot the Indian politicals who cast their votc-i 
m favour of the Defence of India U 11 tbej 
bad ample powers to take such action during 
Before that Act died a natural death 
y sought to arm themselves with even n 

‘o “"li >o of poo" 

Rowlalt committee report there is n 
•goifcant clause in which the fashioning of 
that instnimcnt is justified, with great dehcaev 
''^'**’out force bv reference to the 
disbanding of large nias.e- of soldier- 
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The 0 Dwyensm and Dycnsm which followed 
as a natural sequence of thrusting the Rowlatt 
legislation down India s throat did more 
to dn\e away that cowenng crawling men 
tality which was responsible for India s de 
^te^sed. itatws th'wi atl other agewcvea com 
bined Persons who in the old days would 
let anyone walk orer them wPhout so much 
as whimpering are now standing erect and 
demanding their rights like men 

The change itself is described in tlie 
following paragraphs — 

We Indians whether we permit the world 
to label us Moderate or Extremist or 
whether we style ourselves Liberal or 
Nationalist or whether we choose to co 
operate with the British ofiicials or are attempt 
mg to boycott them hare lost that spirit 
of political mendicancy which so recently 
characterised us There is not a single one 
among ns who does not belieie that !od aos 
can be and should be self sufficing to respect 
of managing our own affairs— and who is 
not working towards that end «iome of us 
are more willing to leam from the Bntisb 
than others bnt in the last analysis we 
all realise that nations by themselves are made 
and are acting upon that pnnople 

And if some of iny and the other gene- 
ration are inclined to be weak kneed there are 
the yonng men and God bless them the 
yonng wotnea behind us who more than 
make up our deficiencies in this respect Be* 
bind these citisens of to-morrow with their 
sturdy sense of self respect and self reliance 
are our masses rapidly awakening to a reali 
satiofl of what is happening about the*"— 
men and woepen who may be lacking in liiera 
cj but who are determined to rise out of 
the abyss in which India has been plunged for 
many a century 

I la any case, rejoice that our slave psy 
chology IS disappeanng The Britisher in our 
midst most rejoi« equally with me for here 
tofore he has so long had only nnderlinn in 
India whereas now there is promise of real 
co-operaiion between men who respect them 
selves and who will soon leam to respect one 
another 


Bifficulties of Educational 
Journalism in India 
In the March April number of rducaiiov, 
the organ of the U P becondary Ldnca 
tion Association Dr L C Barman points 
ont the diiScnlties of educational journal 
>sm in India 

M'nealiona\ jnnrnfi' sm m India undonbledly 
safiers from many d sabilities. There are com 
paratitelv few Indians with the requisite know 


ledge time and inclination to conduct educa 
tional journals Owing to the poor prospects 
which teaching offers to ambitious and capable 
men there arc comparatncly few Indians who 
hiving a thorough knowledge of the *ciencc 
and practice and what may be called the 
pQhtKS of Education the very essentials of 
successful educational journalism can afford to 
help with their contributions Another disa 
bijity IS the -absence la India of Teachers 
Associations such as are to be found in 
Euglaodand America There are indeed Asso 
ctutions in India but they are mostly local and 
are not for a moment comparable m numbers 
aad induence with similar societies m the 
West Consequently there are no periodicals 
serving as organs of associations such as 
are found in England and which count their 
circulation by thousands where we connt by 
tens fn Eoefand to take one evampfe the 
National Union of Teachers originally the 
National Ln on Elementary Teachers has as 
many as 94 000 members and over oOO local 
association* It is a perfectly organised body 
whose chief object is to secure the material 
Welfare of its members It is directly repre 
seated la Parliament more than one of its 
members have held protfohos as Ministers it 
maintains a benevolent fund and a register 
of teachers and it has its own publication and 
what the circulaiion of that periodical is com 

K ilred with the best effort in India may rather 
( easily imegmrd than described 


J.UU isouiuvomoDis ur xiritisn 

University Women 
Sir Michael Sadler s monthly letter on 
Edocition in England in the April anmber 
of ladtaa Education is as instrnctive and 
interesting as nsnal The first topic 
xvhich he calls attention to and discusses 
m It 19 'women at universities He first 
states the case against nniversity women 
Amoi^ some pf tbt ywemger ibiversitv 
Profes«or3 there are signs of dis«atisfp^.«n 
With t^e literary and scientific unproductive 

sNfrs- V- £ rs “-K 

Qe alleges that not only m h s own*^'^ 
also m Ph losophy Math^ma.® own subject but 
the women swomphsh^ nolh 
^rtant after the end of rwi?.^ 

In his view women studenteH career 

and initwtive H,, chan-M ^ onginality 

"f- 
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With some experience of the higher eduction 
of women in England This man says that h» 
has noticed the docility mth which nomeo 
follow a cour e laid down for them but is 
fain to admit that considering the r intense 
industry nnd often brilliant poxera their 
subsequent ontpiit of original work is dis 
appointing 

Tiien follouiS the defence 


Tho«e who repl\ to these strictures lollow 
one of two cjuite diflcrent 1 nes of argument 
Some denj the charge of unproductireness 
and point out that m the fifty y^ars during 
which Lniversity education has bc'^n eftectirely 
open to them in England women have won 
for their sex the franchise and other cixic 
opportunities by a propaganda which led 
in an unexpcctcdlv short time to a constitu 
tional revelation m the status of women in 
the Dritish State Many of the leaders in 
thismoiement were Lniversity women What 
bigger thing have men achieved within th** 
«ame time’ Other defenders of the present 
state of things while declaring the charge of 
unproductiveness to be exaggerated reply that 
up to the present women have not had the 
same chance ns men to continue ndvnnecd 
studies after taking Uiei' degrees The old 
endowments which pronde fellowships etc 
arc reserved lor men Manv single women who 
hate followed literary studies are obliged to 
teach for their livelihood from their Lniversity 
days onwards and have been much less liberally 
paid than men for like work although they 
are not less sensitive than men to family claims 
One shrewd observer remarks that ‘a woman 
cannot have a wife to keep her hours of original 
work inviolate’ And another recalls from her 
wartime experience m organising womens 
work on the land the fact that farmers who 
employed women always assumed that after 
a hard day s w ork a woman should cook her 
own dinner, nlthoagb a man doing similar 
work was regarded ns having a natural claim 
to be exempt from siicli domestic dntv m his 
spare time 


Sir Michael closes the discussion with 
remarks of his own 

The discussion which these yonnircr profi.s 
sprs have provoked turns upon the m-nmn- 
IhcT pnt upon that tpsinuaUng word pro 
ductive Jn the case of a tea-hcr or adva^ 
student of philosophy is ,t the sole criterion^ 
esctU^ce that he should writeabook orexrfon 
corner in the hmorT 
thought 1 Or IS it nlso prodnctivc work 

the nevtlf oil is pjp 1 « kindles in them n lovenl 
the ftndy of it J 
t e Pfo'nvtirc In the one case 

tie mans thought Wes on m the look* be 
writes in the other case hi* harvest is m the 


lives of ln« pupil* In old davs, the Goyernnient 
economists used to classifj educational expen 
diture as unproductive, not realising ‘hat 
education is the seed corn of the future "Pf®, 
ductnc and unproductive are di'icolouren 
words 

Dnnng the last fifty years university trained 
women in England have created for their 
countrv a new ideal of girls secondary educa 
tiott This IS perhaps their greatest gift to their 
motherland But if you ask whether they 
have been productive in other ways also 
the answer is that the majority of them have 
been good mothers and good homemakers 
It 13 none the worse for England that they 
should have produced babies rather than 
books If they had failed to do so the charge 
against them would have been that of sterility 
and unwomauhness \s ft is some of them 
have made voting professors happy, and 
have seen to the mending of their socks and 
the cooking of their dinners 

But have Lniversity women ui Lnglflod 
vvntteo no original worls or made no 
researches of some rnlue ’ 


Women tUe World Over 

As usual, we extract some items of 
news relating to women, from «Sff/ 
Dlnrtna, official organ of the Women s 
Indian Association 

CoviruLsoRv Elfviestarv Ebif Edicvtion i' 
Boudav CiTv_ 

Bombay is the premier large city in India 
to start Its scheme of Compulsory Education 
on the Tight principle and nght basis of 
girls and boys equally It is a matter for 
cpngratulatioo that it has done so and i* 
thus setting n splendid example to all other 
Municipal authorities 

Jai an 

There arc ckven women a magazines and six 
cbildivn 8 magazines printed in Japan in Jop'^ 
nese nnd all have a good circulation 
Dflciiu 

Madame Spaak has been co-opted to the 
Belgiftw Senate nnd she is ibcrefore, the first 
woman M I’ in the Upper House 

A Bill authorising women who have gra 
dnntw as Doctors of Laws to practise at 
«c Bar hat been passed by the Belgian 
Chnmher without n division 


Buddhist Holy Places 

***■* phased to learn from the 
\Inbaboaht ^ocietr* fotirnni that there 
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at^ least one spot connected with the 
blessed life of the. Buddha which may 
again become a centre of Buddhist 
culture and piety It is Isipatan, 
near Benares U:te it is intended to 
baild a college and a Vibara It would 
hare been a matter for rejoicing if 
Lumbini, where the Blessed one was bom, 
and Buddha Gaya, where he recenedthe 
light, could be made similar centres But 
the former is not freely accessible, being 
id Nepal and the latter is in the possession 
of Saira monks 


The Subject-matter of the Indian 
] Drama. 

Writing on the origin of the Indian 
Drataain The Cnkutta Re\ tew for Mar, 
Prof S K. OeUalkar states — 

The subject matler of the drama was not 
confioed always to mytholozr , it bad as 
nide a ranee as almost the form of itspre 
sentation If the \ i*bno Krisboa cult lent it 
tome specific featnres the Rudra.Si7a worship 
furnished some sore, and there would be 
TanatiQQB witboat end introduced by tbe 
idiosyncracies of custom and worship as 

? [<TaIent m different peoples and prorinces 
be ethieo didactical preacbmga of the Jama 
Buddhistic religion were probably responsible 
for the introdoction an allegorical element 
into the play, whereas the continued Royal 
patronage of the profession led m all libeli 
hood to the adumbration of the Court play 
or the plaj of Harem intrigue, winch la time 
eaae to be rtcatded as the norm for all 
plays, the techuical terms of whKh as pre 
serred to us now being, in the first instance 
probably coined for them Nor need we finally 
gainsay the possibility of the Indian Stage 
talcing a lesson or two in the way of stage- 
roanagement from the Creeh or New Attic 
diama when it became bnown lo the Indian 
Conrt though it is easy enough to exaggerate 
this factor The Indian drama is a growth 
of ceatunes it was an organism that contt 
anally eiolred assimilating into itself each 
aew or foreign factor and yet pre«emcg its 
own peculiar individuality nnabated No one 
theory can be adequate to explain all its 
complei factors The warof wits that ranges 
now over one and now over the other of 
its manifold fcalures and aspects makes tbe 
problem more intricate than ever And this 
IS what we must expect, for the drama 
purports to be ' lokionkrtih —and «l »s no 
wonder Z hke life it«elf it bathes all analv«is 


Scholarship of Women in 
Ancient India 

The Quarterly Journal of the M)thie 
Soetet} for January contains a learned 
attide on '‘Ancient Hindu Education as 
Retealedin the Works of Panini, Katyajana 
and Patanjali' by Prof Radha Kumut! 
Mukeqee whith gives some fresh evidences 
of the ettent to which women enjoyed the 
advintiges of high education Prof 
Mukerjec writes , — 

The \ iftila on iv 1 4S ( Panini ) makes this 
qute cknr Women fMchers, not the wives of 
teachers, are called L’psdhysyi or L'pSdhjyl, or 
Achtryl Bhattoji Diksita explains these terms to 
mean lades who are themselves teachers while 
the Balamanoranis quotes an interesting old verse 
to show (hat in earl er times there were women 
who were well versed in Vedic t iterature and were 
called Qtahmavudns Women students a( Vedic 
Sakhts arc referred to by Pinini (iv I 63) Thus 
Kathi means the female ‘tudeni of Katho Stkhs 
iiahtfichi means the student who stud es many 
hymns 1 e the RigNeda ( BikimanerimS and 
Kl> ka) 

Ths shows that women were admttcd lo the 
disoptmv oi Btahmachacya as indcated by the 
binding of the Munja girdle and to the scudes 
of the Vedas and repetition of the Sivitn Mantra 
so (hit thev could afterwards be qualified teachers " 


Nada Nedi‘’ as Applied to 
Bengali Vaishnaras 

In hu paper on Buddhists in Bengal” 
in the Dacta Rmev October igar, Pandit 
lUrapra-ad Sasln writes that the Sah3jai3na 
doctrines preirhed bj the Uilijl chief 
Indrabhiiti .an 1 his daughter L.ikshmideii, 
produced m W extern Bengal Nada Pandit, 
his wife Nadi Lui Savara and a whole 
host of pious men called SiddhSchlrjas 
each with a large following 

Thev at- sill worshipped in Tibet Theit wooden 
images are to he found m many monasteries and 
iher bookN both in &inskTit and in Dengvli have 
been c-uefutly translated and preserved m the fan^yur 
Ther songs the prototype of modern Kirtanapada 
are exceed ngty musical and melod ous and their doc 
Innes have withctrtain mod fications been adooted 
fbUowets of Naoa 
lod Nadsaniof the Siddhacifyjas are still numerous 
now m the di.tnct of Midnapore. Birbhum and 
Ijinkura They gather in ther thousands and tens 
"If the place 

Mowrf b, ,t,c du.1 of ife ,1, 

poet Jayadeia Last year I purpnselv went there 
to meet tlwm and gather firsth.xnd^ mformal^n 

hint the Ean». 

'he meanng of th^ 
words -Nadha and 'NidhP' was by which 
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»ilh tVie countries in wViich the control of this tiiffic 
IS necessatv in the common interest 

(e) will mal^e provision to secure and maintain 
freedom of communication and of transit and equitable 
treatment for the commerce of ati Members of the 
l^jfue. In this connection, the special necessities of 
the regions devastated during the uar of 1913-1^ shall 
be borne mind , 

(f) will endeavor to take steps m matters of 
mtenwtional concern for the prevention and control 
of disease 

!n addition lo the above, aiticle 25 Ujs 
down that — 

As though the clauses in this Article were not 
sufhcienll) comprehensive. Article 75 stipulates 
that— 

The Members of the l,eaguc agree to encourage 
and promote the establishment and co-operation of 
duly authorued voluntary nalionvl Red Crossorgantra 
tions, having as purposes the improvement of health, 
the prevention 01 disease and the mitigation of suffer 
mg throughout the M-otld 


What Education Should Do 

According to The Inquirer of London, 
Some of the questions which have been asked by 
a professor at the University of Chicago, with a 
view to testing the degree ot education of those to 
whom they are addressed are worth quoting They 
mclode the following lias education given ) lu any 
sympathy with all the good causes and maJ you 
espouse them * Has it made you pubtic-spirilM * 
Has It made you a brother to the weak * Have you 
learned how to make friends and keep them ’ Can 
vou be high minded ind happy in the drudgefies of 
■ltd' There are others of a s mitar nature, but, a 
should be stated, none dealing with knowledge in 
regard to h story, science, mathematics and the like 
U -would appear thatvou can have leatmno and yet 
not be 'truly educated '—which some people do not 
quite realize 


“J07 in Widest Commonalty 
Spread.” 

In our country the indigenous musical 
ind dramatic enteitammeuts provided by 
well-to-do persons or bj the people of 3 
neighborhoM banding themselves together 
i popularly known in Bengal as Baro yari, 
01 Twelve Friends” ), have been always 
free to all, rich or poor, learned or illiterate 
Americans are aiming at thi« ideal of refined 
pleasure for all, free of cost, as the tno 
paragraphs quoted below from The Play- 
ground for April will show 

events of Vfosn. Week in t'ellingham w« t^Dni. 
The owner of the Herald and Reveille 


i»*ed the 


njoitey through ten dolbr subscriptions to pav the 
gxf^scs Tjckrts ivere distributed by ihe Central 
l^por Council the Salvation Army, the c»ty 
iDiMion, the Herald, the Reveille, the American 
led'®” Community Service, one thouaaod 

placed in the hand* of people unable to pay 
lor *'*y *®** amusement U was said that the 
majority of these people had never before been 
at a public affair 

Mimcipvl Mpsic— -Muiic is to play a large 
pa,-t during the coming year m the life of the 
k^ple of Portland, Maine— a city fortunate m 
[^ying htd lor a number of veats a municipal 
organ. I^'S year Edwnn H I.emate has been 
to give ten concert* in the municipal 
£„5rse He wll al*o give a recital every Sunday 
afternoon from November to May and a daily 
recital during the summer months of July and 
\,tgost. The viunicipal Music Commission has 
ajfMT/grf. -ft. azMitiftit. •>. W.'RS.'lf. TOOimirfal. '•.'VUWA*- 
pt^ncing some of Ihe most notable artists of the 
present day 


A Justification of Play. 
Recreation or play is not the most im- 
ptrrtant thing in life Nevertheless it is im* 
p()rtant Orlando P. Lems justifies play thus 
in Playground for April — 

Earl Grey who was Secretary of Foreign 
\|Tairs 10 England when Ihe war broke out, has 
j^st wimen a ticative on recreation av an esseti- 
IL,)! m the rounded life bdward Bok, the not^ 
ed'tor ®f th* Ladm Hoini /ournol, wrote m Ihe 
Monthly tot Septetnbet the reasons -why 
he had resigned from the important work of 
^tiog. to play tor the rest of his life Not 
play solely tn the simple sense of physical sports 
a(»d games, but play also through diversions and 
lit^bbies, and cultural satisfactions. 

What does this "play movement meant What 
jignifkance has it fnr the ehurth ' flow much 
(jay should there be in I fc T I et us quote Earl 

o«y ^ 

• 1 do not recommend recreation as the most 
„npo»tai.i thing m life. There are at least four 
rrfher things which are more or less utidec out 
owi^ntral and which are essential to our happiness 
"Trw first is some moral vtandard by whch 
guide our actions The second is some t.-itis. 
home hfe m the form of good relations 

ofwotk which justifies oar existence to our countev 
afw makes us good citizens ^ 

"The fourth thing IS some degree of leisure and 
Itje tue of It in some way that makes us happy “ 
To succeed m making a rood use nf 
«h M'npensate for ^lure in any one 
of the other three th ng, to whi.h I havetektted 

SiSSi. 
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Genoa and Soviet Russia. 

Karl Radek has an article lu the Inter- 
national Pfcss Correspondence for April ig, 
which gi\ es some idea of the altitude of 
SoMet Russia towards the Genoa Conference 
and the reasons thereof It begins thus — 
Soviet Russia is fully aware of all dangers threitcn 
lag it Sov let Russia % going to Genoa free from 
all llusvons It knows verj well that not a single 
capitalist c power is able to approach the work of 
reconstructing the world fearlessly and honestly 
It knows loo that all of them arc obsessed by a 
«ole aim when they speak of reconstruction and 
that aim i' — to benefit at the expense of the weaker 
ores Incite of this however, Soviet Russia is 
going to Genoa with the convict on that no matter 
' ow diplomatic the negotiations at Genoa may be 
Soviet Russia will none the less come back stronger 
than she went What the cap talistic governments 
feared most until now was that the diplomatic forum 
might be used for Communist agtalion They were 
mostly afraid of the Communist propaganda of 
Soviet diplomacy But Soviet diplomacy shall 
spate them from sucli propaganda Vot for the sake 
of compom $e nor to spare the delicate ears of 
Llojd George and Po ocare but because that 
’finch might and ceuU in e been said from the 
Comiunist foil t of view ,j expressed more xinrously 
and imprest, elji bi the /acts, the ace0mpUsf,t1 facts 
of Alhet ptlto of Europe and throughout the world, 
during i le three ^ears that have elafsef unce thl 
eonclustoit of pea t 

The «pitali>t press ]ubtUntly announces to the 
world the bankmipUy of Communism because the 
proletaruns of Russia isolated as they were in an 
agricultural peasant country, left to their own 
resources attacked by the whole of the camtshaw 
vvotld subjected to wars and the blockade 
defending their bare existence with arms were not 

f< tuJw toundvlion 

IS high technical development 

n ell, capitalism rules the entire world with the 
exception of Russia The guns have been silent 
captalstm governments 
and the Wgeois c of the world hive had Se 
opportun ty to sliow us bow excellently they 3d 

rcconstroct the world on the basis of t4 Sa” t c 

sv stem the same world which they laid ?n 
the pxst and b/\he of 

Programme Of the African Blood 
Brotherhood 

U, rSaSTlZn"' f m'" ''P"' 

Its readers that one of the most active Nenrn 

- „■ >oi.<uc a „cai> piper 11,, I .wS 


The Conttnutitsl AVz’/t t has published the 
programme of this Brotherhood fn thu 
programme we find it stated that, 

In order to more mteftsivelv exploit our rich 
motherland and the cheip labour power of an 
enslaved people it was necessary to bring into our 
land certain maclime industries nnd cert iin material 
improvements like railroads etc and to day v'C 
may witness especially' in the coast cities of Africa 
the steady growth of modern enterprise With the 
introduction of industrial equipment the African 
lias learned to wield the white man s machines 
his guns his methods, and with the possession of 
this knowledge has grown a new hope and deter 
mination to achieve h s freedom and become the 
master of his ow n motherland 

HOPE NEVER XIORE JtsTIFIEP 
Indeed the hope of the Negro people to free 
themselves from the imperialist enslavers was never 
more justified than at present The | home govern 
menu of the planter cnpitahsts, are weakening day 
by day. and are trembling under the menace ot 
the Proletarian Revolution .—The oppressed colonics 
and small nations are in constant rebellion a* 
witness the |n‘h ,Tniks. PcrsinnsJjlndians Arab 
rgyotians etc 

\\hite the! interior of Afreaus as yet barely 
touched by predatory Capitalism, the tribes full) 
realise the danger they would be subjected to should 

the ensUvcTs^penelnte more into the interior 
Under the leadership of the more able and devc 
loped Negroes m the coast district, the tremendous 
power ^ the Negro race in Africa could beorg* 
msed Towatov this end we propose that every 
effort shvll be bent to organise the Negroes m tl’® 
coast districts and bring all Negro organisai ons 
m each of iho African countries into a world w'?* 
Negro Federation The various sections of the 
Federation to have tlieir own I xeculive Committees 
etc, and to gel m touch with the tribes m the 
mlcnor with a view of common action The Supreme 
txecutive Committee to get in (ouch with all other 
peoples on the African continent, the Arabs, 1 gypt‘ 
ans etc as well as the revolutionists of Europe 
and Americx for the purpose of effectini: co ordination 
of dctton ** 

I aboutoirganixations should b6 formed Hn mdus 
trial sections m order to protett and improve the 
conditions of the Nej^ro workers 

No opportunity should be lost for propagand 
sing the naive soldiers m the * colonial Ernies and 
•ot organising t sc reilj a great Pin African army m 
r® "^y AS the Smn Fein built up the 

Irish Army under tlic very nose of England 
\r- . . **"’1 hvusi be smuggled mtoAfrea 

Men into Africa m the guise of missionaries 
> to cstabi sh relations with the beoussi, the 
various tribes -of the interior md to «ludy the 
to^graphj of the country The Senussi vlresd) 
^ existence." a fact that is keeping 

I uropoan cxpinl st -.ixtesmen awake o'nights 

Fv-ery egon every dolhr stiould be spent 

to tiieci the organ sition of n Pan African irmv. 
.Jr ®’''=''®"ce would drive respect and terror 
of the vvhtc capitalist planters •"'"d 
prottCt our jHxpIi. agvinsi their nl uses RciiiunUri 
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\rd if wc succeed in nccomplislnnp t temporat) 
St Ignition the rciuU is the pus of prosimr nljim 
which sooner or Wter bteahs out in tht horrible 
boil of W ar 


Sooing and Hearing, and Doing 

The same writer dwells in the same 
journal on the \alues of seeing and hearing 
and of doing in an instruclue and interest- 
ing waj 

One of the dtlTcrcnces between play and sport 
ts that play is cxcrci/e jou take for jotirscif md 
sport IS excrci/e you watch somebody else nke 

Play IS engaged in by children who arc healthy 
and happy ‘sport is engaged in by grown-ups 
whoate puffy eyed nd bored 

I nthusiasm for sports is no sign that a nation 
IS athletic 

In fict the kind of enthusasm which loads down 
the spotting pages of the newspapers draws a 
hundred thousand people to the bleachers at a 
baseball match and attracts welldressed crowds to 
a race-course, argues a nation of spectators rather 
than a nation of athletes 

Instead of sport encouraging phy it b d$ fur to 
kill pUy 

\\atchingCTmes instead of pUymg them is i 
sign of an effete civilisation 

Thi ts illustrated in the wellknown incident of 
the Chinese Mandarin who was visiting in W ashing 
ton and was taken by his host to attend a grand 
ball 1 he oncnUl visitor expressed himself as 
pleased with the gaiety of the occasion but per 
mitted himself the inquiry, Ml is all scry well 
but 1 cannot understand why jour upper classes 
do ill this work themselves In China we lure 
people to dance for us ’ China is very old 

In fact, watching people pUy is rather an old 
man s business, and may be indulged in m a 
harmless way by those who have not the entrgy 
nor the dispos tion to do the play ing themselves 

A company of profess anal sports, however, the 
kind you see at horse-races prize fights and pool 
rooms, IS not an msoiring sight Most of them 
are inel ned to be red faced puffy e>cd and nor 
belled All of them are flabby ^ 

A great many people place too much importance 
upon the acquis tion of knowledge and the pursuit 
of Laming There is no special benefit m ainassiog 
information In fact it may become very much I ke 
thehab t of going to baseball games and the mind 
that IS forever reading and studying and never doini; 
anythmgwidithe facts It amisses IS liable also to be 
flabby 

lhat form of exercize which does the mmd 
good IS creation and construct on 

It IS doing things with the mmd that brings 
mental strength and not merely receiving things 
by the mmd h » 

One reason perhaps why there are so many 
vJiristians and so I ttle Christianity is live habt of 
chuich going and listening to sermons. 

.10 attend a churen service, to hear the music 
t the stained glass to follow the prayers 


nd took I 


in iIk, l*ook and ihc preachers homily may cisilv 
become a sort of ^ bad Inbit 

That IS to Sly, we may get into the way of 
assuming lint this sort of tli ng is religion It is 
no more religion than the taking of plenty of 
food IS liealih food is Itcallh only m proportion 
as »x Ifinxlatc it into vigor by good digestion and 
cxcrcizc 

Tlic real ind usable morality fve acquire is 
that which we icimire by overcoming, not by 
receiving ihil whten we atqure by ullung our 
moral principles in the give and take of life and 
not that winch we get moraltv by hearing moral 
precepts rrcitcd from the pulpit 

Iherc i< more education in one thing done 
thin there is m i thousand things listened to 

The phte to learn navigation is on a slip 
riic place to le-vrn soldiering is in war The place 
to learn business is in the market Ihc phcc to 
learn tfotans ,is in the field ^ also the place 
to learn those underlying laws of He which »e 
c-vll morality and religion js m the midst of affairs 
in the complex ictuilitics of family I (e md amidst 
the hard facts of the business world 

It IS onlv thus we become spiritual athletes 


Tbo Problom of Rostering Europe. 

In La J?evue Umversetle M. Jicfiues 
uainville discusses the problem of recon- 
itruciing Europe and incidentally considers 
how civilization ought to be defined 


v-iuines aiaurras has described civilization M a 
individual who comes into the 
«f.>. incomparably more there than he brings 

with him In other words, civilisation is hr»l of all 
capital In the second place, it is capital passed on 
to another For knowledge 
deas, technical skill and morality constitute capital 
« much as do materia! things C-ipilil and tradition 
^cad lion IS passing on— are two words inseparable 
romilie ideaoF civilization let either of ihw be 
destroyed and civ lizalion is in danger Any vast 
“"y of the individual 

restraint any brutal break with 
‘o civilization fhatisthe 

‘“Ch us It also points to 

are^y The day for vaunting our progress his 
l»c dedicat^ to the 
tl'sciphne. and patience U e 
^«'des ouV private for- 
fields, ru ned build ngs. ahd mutilated 

Man ‘fie ‘fie 

P**”^**strophe teiches 

that "fi® imagineall 

i>orat«,n'^fv“.^^ restore Europe is to form a cor- 
rhnn- 1C ‘"■enty million pounds sterling capital 1 
human crushing proof of the decadence of 

to lam t, “r Voltaire has risen 

solemn follies from the public stage 
tola^J rcslpted public m nd as much as a restored 
todisrov^ Vif'!'^ 'Vhen we ivvikcn some morning 
andTr //*’’** r ‘fic equivalent of Co«f<* 
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The Religion of Aestheticism 
In an article entitled "Whither Tends 
Religion ?” contributed to Neue Frete 
Presse of Vienna by R. R Coudenho\e- 
Kalergi, a high placets assigned to art 

The priests and prophets of the heroic and «the- 
tic faith of the future are the artists True art is not 
only xsthetic— it IS also heroic In this new relijpon, 
art for the 6rst time is accorded the position to which 
she IS entitled Christianity used art as -i dispensable 
ornament the age of enlightenment did not com 
prebend her meaning the religion of the future sets 
net at the ver) centre of its temple 

hor It IS the furc un of art to give men images and 
S)mbols of harmony and strength— tn lead men out 
of the ugly and the commonplace into a future realm 
of heroic beauty The rel gious mission of art in the 
new era wiU be political and pedagogical, in the loftiest 
sweiwvwg Cif \ViWt \\s IwTitt'ion "niJi be wcAVo 

please and to entertain, but (o mould mankind m a 
new image 

This coming religion will incorporate with the 
raganism of the North and the South all the beatrt> 
which Chiislianity has bestowed upon Tutope 
Christianity will dis.tppear but it will leave its in 
hetitance to eniich its spiritual successors Its be 
quest to the religion of beauty and heroism wdi be live 
ideaot love, an idea that will survive the source of 
Its origin 

World and nature stand outside of good and 
evil, bat not outside of law they are not moral 
but beautiful Their law is harmony, which rules 
alt things from the electron to the Milkj Way 
It also governs men The inconsistencies involved 
in an ethical conception of the Deity have Ind us. 
first into a system of sophistical paradoses then 
into atheism The msthetie conception o( God leads 
us out cl this labyrinth and pre*<fves for us both 
Cod and ultimate values hthics is rooted in human 
sc<-iety, mslhetics m divine nature 

Beauty as a principle of life produces a more 
comprehensive theory of values than ethics suw^ 
beauty embraces ethical values, it alwtishes the 
dual sm in values, that contradiction between virtue 
and beauty that has sown d ssension wtllurt the 
Furopean soul and made that soul ontcue to itself 

Natare has but one categorical imperative— 
the imperative of beauty She bid* the flowers to 
bloom the trees to grow, the animats to reproduce— 
all beings to be ^sudful, strong, perfect It « 
the supreme duty of every living thing to attain 
Its specific beauty 

Superethics bids man not to choose the agree- 
abtv not vVic envy, but the fruitful U enyoms him 
to obey ideaU instead of interests In this command 
to seek beauty wliantly, the heroic ideal fuses * th 
the aesthetic, every heroic act becomes beautiful, and 
tvery act ©f saefiRce lor the sake of beauty becomes 
heroic 

A man’s value depends on the perfection of 
his body character, and m nd. In a eompleie atvd 
final world there will be no sm and oo merit , brt 
^ere wiU be defects and evcellencies. for there win 
” * gradation of values. An ■nfi.'r’or person is 
g'Wt.ess of his defects, but he is none the less 


infetur , a superior person acquires no moral 
FVrttt by virtue of his gifts, but he is none the 
less saperror. A perfect rose is fairer than a rose 
deformed , a di-imond is more beautiful than coal 

In the same way that the beauty of a flower or 
a precious gem is an end in itself, so human beauty 
IS Its own reward 

What is beauty f .Maximum vitality and harmony. 

W'hat gives pleasure T Maximum vitality and 
harmony 

What IS of ultimate value T Maximum vitality 
and harmony 

Maximum vitality expresses itsell m pownr and 
wisdom, m love and fruitfulness, in growth and 
activity, in freedom and courage tlarmony expresses 
Itself physically as health mentabty as wisdom, 
mor-iHy as nobiht) — in inner harmony with ones 
sell, m loving harmony with one s fellow men, in 
religious harmony with the All 

The altimate end of all superethics is beauty , its 
way ol attainment courage Be,auty and courage 
»xa the eoid and the path ta F uiope s salvat on 


Tho Seven Lamps of Advocacy, 
The Lamp oi- Eloqi-esce 
Hi$ Honour Judge Parn dwells oo "The 
Lamp of Eloquence tn Chambers s Journal 
for May having >n previous numbers treated 
of Honesty Courage, Industry and W’lt 
There are some who think that rhetoric 
at the Bar has fallen lo esteem The modern 
world has certainly lost its taste for sweet 
afld honeyed sentences, and sets a truer 
value on fine phrases and the fopperies of 
the tongue , but the writer adds. 

There will always be a high phee in the 
profession lor the man who speaks good English 
with smooth elocution, and whose speeches fall 
w thm Popes description 

I It words attended in his weighty sense. 

And mild persualan flow’d m eloquence 
^ •«* O' doqueocc in advocacy is necessarily 
Its efirtt upon those to whom It is addressed The 
aim cd eloquence is persuaswn. The one absolute 
essential is sincerity, or, perhaps one shoold say the 
«'n«'dcd a drtical 

^1 '''Wmen preach truth as if it 
b '* no ose preaching to a ,an 

out I** cryme 

Dom Tobacco Make One Tired, 

lola^ 

easaged m strenooc, 
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lia\e been recently ''tudied at Stanford 
Unnersity by J P Bomberg and E G 
Martin 

‘Telegraph operati-rs were --elected as the subjects 
As all were smoker*, the conparisons were made 
not between smokers and non smokers but between 
heavy smokers and 1 ght smokers Men who smoked 
much of the time when off dutj were regarded 
as heavj smokers those who smoked two or 
three cigarets before work at noon and after work 
or --moked two pipes or one cigar a da\ were 
considered is light smokers None nl the operators 
smoked vvl cn at work there was also a group 
of women who were non smokers whose performance 
might be considered as establish ng i standard for 
non smokers iltho this is hardly f iir for the reason 
that It IS reasonable to expect of the average man 
a greater degree of endurance than that of the 
average woman The results of the research showed 
the relative efficiencj of the heavy smokers I ght 
smokers and non smokers to be as 38 for the heavy 
smokers, 40 I for the I ght smokers and 4(6 for 
the women From th s it appears that the elhciency 
of heavy smokers was oj per cent as compared 
with the 1 ght smokers and '*0 per cent as compared 
with the nonsmoking women This «s certainly a 
bad showing for the smokers ' 


Babies and Prisons 
We read in T/te IVoman Ctitsen 
Babes can no longer live in prisons undtr tlie 
New York slate law. The Tearon bill recently 
signed amends the law so that babies born to women 
m prison shall be taken from the r mothers and scot 
either to relatives or to the County Superintendent 
of the Poor ihe immediate occasion for the law 
was the case pi a girl enter ng upon a long term for 
perjury who is shortly to become a mother 

Tverawhere the law should be what it is 
m New 1 ork 


Philosophy of Syndicalism 

In the article on ‘The Political Theory 
of] Syndicalism contributed to the Alarch 
Political Science Quarterly h> Rodney L 
Mott \vc read 


The core of the phlosophy of the syndcaUsts 
<eems to tx: -n insistence aipon the desirability of 
itar. irf.r,., all spheres of human 

Since progress can come only as the result of self 
help reason the syndicalists all improvement of 
the working class must result from a spontaneous 
movement within the working class itself Proletarian 
violence is therefore the most important means by 
wh«:hihc workers c4n improve themselves because 
It not only strikes feat to the hearts of Ihe enemies 
^ labor, and not only serves to sol difv the workers 
’’ij . *°"V«hing the workers themselves can 
leciivtty use The ch cf implement of this violence 


IS the general strike, which js con'idered'asjhavan" 
the moral valueof developing both enthusiasm and 
individual initiative Furthermore, ) the syndicalists 
say, It makes but little difference if thejconcept on 
of the general strike jts only a "myth", for it mil 
serve Its pirpose of uniting and solidifying the 
workers by the ideal which it presents regardless of 
whether it ever actually occurs The antiSocratc 
nature of this philosophy thus becomes J apparent 
Because knowledge is always a false ethical guide 
It IS much better to put reliance on intuition sent> 
ment enthusiasm passion or even religious ferior, than 
on human wisdom I ikewise inasmuch as enthusiasm 
can be more easily cnafed for a general ideal than 
for a detailed plan of social reconstruction there 
IS an almost universal tendency to cniicize the 
present political and economic system in a dvstruc* 
tive manner with but httle or no attempt to con 
struct a s iperior social organization 


Now Journalism jn, Cliina 


H 1 \ Tong sa\s in the Renew of the 
Far Eail K\\z.\. with the exception of t«oor 
three students’ papers, the oldest anti best 
papers in China cannot boast of acircula 
than Co 000 whereas tn Japan 
Osaka Astthx prints nearly 700 000 a day 
In India no paper owned and edited bj 
Indians or even by Europeans, has a cirtfula 
tion of even 50,000 

Mr Tong relates how m China an ultra- 
conservative father and a progressive 
daughter have been reconciled ' 


//HI pco, under the editorship ot 
RU Chicnli. a graduate of Nankai University "ho 

distinguished himself during the last boycott of 
lapinese goods his brought -ibout the reconciliation 
the father \\ hile the nrrangement 
j resumption of ihcir former relationship was 
his paper kept the public daily 
mfowed of the progress of the negotiations 

1 his story ran m the /fun She Hux Pao for several 
I 1'"** considered a great iournali<=tic feat 

'ntercsted readers filled its columns 
letters discuss ng the rights md wrongs of the 
*he readers doubtless 
mvw.h,^ f**her to reconsider hisstand and to 
the education she sought The story 
*he columns of the Hs.n She Hui Foe 
“"hebnefly summarized asfollows.1— 

■» O'* Chntseng, daughter of Chow Chin. 

V, “"^fvaiive scholar, received a good 
both Chnesc and hnghsh She 
andt^J ■*" '"Solution of higher learning 

privileges as her brother. Her 
«tv '' ®t ‘he Peking Union Umvrt 

h^hee refused to let her have a 

to le-f ®'«"h«e Ihe girl was obliged 
pubi shed in !?, ho'”e (Jn December 30 she 
^ ' 'he //ri,j She fl,„ j aa a statement 
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‘In Mew o{ the natwnal chaos and social di!>order. 
It IS necessary for a modern Chinese girl to have the 
best possible education, m order to face the problems 
of modern I fe properly equipped &]y education has 
been rather hm ted, and my desire to pursue further 
studes is abosethe boding point. Several limes I 
have asked mj father to grant my wish Unfortu- 
nately my parents are so consers'ativc that thej 
declne to consider m> request favorably. Under 
these circumstances 1 cannot but leave my dear ones, 
in order to realize my amb tious aim From December 
3, lo’i, I sever all connection with my family ’ 

the forego ng statement attracted much publ c 
attention Slany letters were sent to the paper by 
readers, iirwhich their views on the ease were frankly 
given. Mr Chow Chm finally repented of his severity 
m deal ng watli his daughter and decided to reconsider 
his atttude The following terms, providing (or the 
return of his daughter to his home and granting his 
wish fox higher education were htialW arranged 
through the mediation of Ma Ch len ti editor ©I the 
Hun 5Ac Hut Pae — 

U) The parents promise to support her and her 
sister m schooL 

U) In case it is necessary for them to go to a 
board ng school, the parents offer no objection 

C3} The daughters are allowed to select their 
courses of study 

(4) The daughters ate allowed to buy and read at 
discretion any decent books, ma^rmes, and 
newspapers 

(5) The daughters shall have freedom to correspond 
with their girt friends They shall however report their 
htjvementi to their parents 

(d) If the girls desire to go abroad for education 
the r parents will pay their expenses 

(;i The parents shall not bettoth the daughter be- 
fore they reach the age of twenty five They shag be 
rnarned only by mutual consent of parents and 
^ughtets 

{i) The git s are only required to report to the 

G tents the place where they live during their absence 
'<u home 

(0) The above arrangements become effective on 
und from the day on which the guarantor ( editor of 
the paper ) has pufrlishcd them 

“Gandhi’s Diplomatic Victory 
Tlie following paragraphs are quoted from 
t-’miy of Chicago 

The cabinet crisis in I.ondon, forced by the 
tesignation of Mr Montagu Secretary of State for 
India, following h ■» publ cation of Earl Rcadngs 
note asking lor the revision of the Treaty of Si»-res 
marks the greatest d plomat c victory in Gaivdhi « 
extraord natv career 

l-ast January Gandhi the leader of the Non 
co-opcration movement m Ind a served a not re to 
ttiose who wanted to co-operale with the Govvm 
mwt to the effect that he would be wiling to have 
^J^'^hiiTaWe Conference with the Government pro. 
vwed the Government be agreed to settle Ihw 
emands he tad to make on behalf of the Indian 
•vat onalists The first demand was that justice 

97V4--13 


be done to Turkey by revasing the Treaty of SevTCS 
on the fotlowing principles 

' Full restoration to the Turks of Constantinople, 
Adrianopfe, Anatolia, including Smyrna and Thrace 
Cmpletc withdrawal of non Sfosicm influence from 
Aribii, Mesopotamia Palestine Syria, and there 
fore withdrawal of liritish troops whether English 
or Indian from these territories,'— 1 India, 

January 10 tQ’? 

Earl Reading and others thought that the demand 
was very unreasonable because it would mean revision 
of even the Treaty of \ ersailles and it would be 
impossible to recommend it to the British Govern- 
ment But Gandhi issued h s ultimatum that he 
would not give up the Non co-operilion program 

The strength of the revolutionary movement in 
tnda and the failure of repressive measures adopted 
by the government of Inaia to check its progress 
has lor«d the Government to recommend the follow- 
ing measures to gain the confidence of the Moham- 
medans of India and if possible, to separate them 
from the Hindus 

•The Government of Ind a particularly emphasises 
the necessity of guaranteeing the neutrality of the 
Dardanelles and seeur ty of the non Moslem popula 
tion ft also urged evacuation of Constantinople, 
sovereignty of the SuUan over holy places, restora- 
tion of the Turks m Thrace also m Adrianeple 
and Smyrna The goveroment urges that these points 
ate of supreme importance to India 

This shows that although Gandhi s demands 
were spurned three months ago by Earl Reading, 
yet the Government of Ind a has (o come down 
and accept Gandhi s demands as a basis for the 
solution of the Turkish question This is the greatest 
deplomatK victory of uandht, the advocate of Non- 
violent Revol ition is India 


Tlie Religion of Democracy. 

Unity of Chicago rightly suggests that 
the world has still to learn that democracy 
IS not to be identified with a method of 
counting noses 

The success or failure of Direct 1 egislation. 
Proportional Representai on and the thousand other 
forms through whch humanity seeks to obtain the 
ir.taas 0/ Kgjstenn^ pubic opmian are fieraftfeef 
as the success or failure of democracy This utter 
failure to distinguish between the tool and the 
living sprit which seeks expression through the 
r^ dscussjons of what democracy 

What then is democracy ? 

Democracy is an mterpreU ion of ihelife process 
It IS an an maiion that we are here to (fnd the 
means for the development of all the possbitics 
m all of the people It declares th.it «e must ri-,e ro hll 
together- ft is in contrast to the theory tint the 
fta affums that 

't^e 

S'*" "" 
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Between these two iJeas there his Maijs been 
a dtadl) confict. It is not i ouestion of good 
or c%en elh'ient government Ihe tyrint may 
secure both He mij even be personally goon. 
But what men want first is not good government 
but good men not efficient machinery but 
efficient men 

The struggle of the ages has not been at 
bottom for more food and clothing, but for freedom 
for the souls of men The labor question is not 
primarily for mere things but for m opportunity 
for 1 larger and richer life for men and women 
He who interprets it m terms of wages, shorter 
hours, nr in\ thing of the s irl fiiK completely 
to read tlic stor\ < f tlic pi'Sion of hunnmtv on 
the cross of human greed 

Democracy is more than its forms and institu 
tions even as the life is more than its body li 
IS the living spirit ever seeking for larger expres 
Sion in the changing forms of politicil and social 
institutions It is an affirmation that the divmc 
life can only find expression through souls of men 
as they cist off those fetters that deny to them 
freedom to exercise the powers given them 

Thus interpreted democracy is the living Spirit 
which finds expression in the lives of men and 
women, seeking through them to reveal itself in 
larger and larger measure This living spirit being 
IJt ttili >s denied when the Tife of anyone is demea 
Ihe real blasphemy today is not in the taking 
of the name of the Lord in vim but m the 
refusal to permit men to hive th-' opportunity of 
revealing Him ' 

Tie best that is in men finds express on lhrou«’h 
responsibility and in fieedom \\ hen these arc 
denied, the oppoilunites for self expression are not 
only thwarted but more than that God is denied 
It IS beciuse of this tint the old forms and losti 
tutions that no longer serve men must give way 
to demands of the ceaseless urge of the $p rit 
which ever is seeking through men larger I fe 


The Russo-Gorman Treaty- 
According to A. Thalheimer the most 
important stipulattons of the treaty concluded 
in Genoa between Russia and Germany are 
*~rhe renewed de jure recognition of the ^ov el 
relauon^ rcsumi tion of normal diplomatn: 

^ mutual wilier of war reparations 
■'■"Germany to receive most favored nition treat 
ment m ill trading agreements, tariH treaties etc 
which ate ertcred into with other capitalistic states 
4 Ihevvaiverof all diniiges occisoncd bv the 
revolution the same on cond tion thit the rntente 
states do likewise. 

5— The obligation of both governments to promote 
the resumption of mutual tndc relations 


Th6 Bongfili Litorary Society in 
London 

77rc Indus publishes the following account 
of the Bengali Literary Societv, London 


Itwis in the catly daysof April, lOJt, tluitsome 
of us felt the need of i properly orginired body through 
wli ch we could keep in const int and intimate touch with 
ourlanguige and htcrilure The first thought which 
troubled our mindv was whether the cstiblishment of 
such 1 society would be interpreted as yet another 
touchof Bengali Provincialism. At last we satisfied 
ourselves, after a good deal of searching of heart, 
that our aims ana ideals were farthest from such a 
narrow outlook for we felt that the true greatness 
of India lies m the individual greatness of her coropo* 
nent parts and that her true unity lies in her 'Ofy 
d versit) 

He held our first meeting with about a dozen 
momtiers on May i nd, ip’i Since then wc have 
had as many is twenty one more sittmgv up to 
the time of writing In ^ach of these sittings a 
paper has been rt id by one of our members 
after which discussion has followed The range 
of subjects covered his been wide— I iterature 
Economics. Politics, Sociology, Anthropology Agn 
culture. Physics, Geology, Engineering, Education 
Ethics, etc We have ourselves been amared I® 
find how much good material lies so close to qor 
hands and what great los. to our languages 
brought about bv its waste resulting from our almost 
criminal apathy and neglect in utihiing it 

Mr N C Ray was our first Sampadak ( Secte 
lary ) It is unocniable that to his real and sacri 
fice IS due much of the success of out society 
It was he who put it first on a solid and secure 
foundation W hen he left for Ireland last Jut) 
we elected Dr Suniii Kumar Chatterjee, M 
D I itl as his successor. It was at this 
that we formally framed our constitution The 
management was left to a commiltee of 
including the Secrciary One of the members ej 
this committee is to be a lady About the end 
of August last, Mr Chatterjee left for France, 
and the present Secretary was elected 

Mr. S Sen, the secretary, concludes his 
account with the following appeal 

My concluding words are again addressed m 
an earnest appeal to my Hindustani. Tamil, Marathi 
and other friends to help the cause of our verna- 
culars (and incidentally of ourselves) by starting 
independent Literary Societies of llieir own My 
special appeal is, for a Hindustani Literary Society, 
lOT if rlmdustini is going to take its place as 
the hugHa franta of India, it is up to those 
speaking the tongue to try to develop and popu- 
larize It to the best of iheir abil ti-s Need 1 
mention that they might count on the heartiest 
CO operation and support on our part ? 


How to Clioat America 

The London OulloiK has published a 
cunniag proposal, which seeks to compel the 
United States to cancel the money due to 
Its treasury from Europe without a direct 
repudiation on tlie part of the European 
Governments It is as follows ^ 
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lot months \.c have irgued that a revival of 
notid trade and prosperity is impossible without a 
cancellation of inter Allied debts, and without the 
come dent release of Germany from the bu’k of 
her Reparations Labilities \Ve-ha>erccog ised, how- 
ever, that this IS a counsel perfection, difhcult to 
put into effect even if that greatest of cred tor nations, 
the United Staten, should be willing, is she mani 
festiy IS not. We tejo ce llial the anonymous experts 
of our Treasury have at length produ ed a workable 
plan whch m effect may result in the cancellation 
of the bulk of these debts, without appearing to 
ach<ve this end, so that the politicians and journaUsts 
who have clamored most loudly that 'Germany must 
pay" can accept the sensible solution while still 
talking nonsense, and thus preserve the r reputation 
for consistency The I rench Nationalists, we believe, 
egged on by timorous bankers and business men 
less devoid of brain than arc they themselvxa, have 
long been seeking a way to withdraw from their 
deminds upon Germany without loss of face 

Germany shall be asked to absorb the wliole 
body of the inteC-Allied debt This amounts to 
swly five billion cold macks Germany will how- 
ever, only be called upon to pay these sums if and 
when any Ally calls upon any other to discharge 
Its indebtedness It is further suggested that 
this countt) and trance agree not to call upon 
any other Allied Government to p>y, except in so 
fat as Ameriva call* upon them for debt, or m so 
far as they themselves fa I to recover from Germany 
^iier sums due. This means, in effect, that the 
European intcr-Alteii debt i* wiped out, and the 
total amount cred ted to German) , provided (ref many 
meets her reduced obligations, and provided also 
Ihvt Ametics dues not insist upon collecting the 
twelve and one hsU billion dollars I fifty bdlKin gold 
marks } owed her by Furope 

The device Is as dishonest 'is it is trans 
parent 


Bise of Modorn Industriahsm in 
India 

To the American oflicial Monthly Labour 
for March Dr. Rajani Kanta Das 
M. Sc , Y*h D , has contributed a carefully 
"ritlen article on the rise of factors labour 
in India According to hint, modern mdns* 
Inalism arose in India thus — 

Lnlil the end of the eighteenth centur) Indiv not 
only suppLcd the 1 mlted demind of her popelalion 
lor manufactured goods, but abo enjoyed a Urge 
cipotl trade With thcbegwiung of ihe niweteenth 
century, Indian indusir) underwent a complete 
change Instead of exporting manufactures India 
c<pin to import them and to send" out grans and 
ether raw raateciaU in exchinge This rapid change 
was due to the polcy of the East India Co, a 
policy which incieased the export of Indian raw 
materials to British mills and the importaton of 
“tit sh manufactured goods into Inda 

As a result ol this chaoj,e there loWowcd a cotn| Lie 


colLipxe of ihu industrial organiralion of the country. 
The artisan class suffered most, for its members 
had to fallback on the land and to depend wholly 
on farming The produce from a little niece of 
farm land which had for so long only supplemented 
the income from theif craft now became the sole 
means of their support With the decline of the 
craft system engineering, architecture, and other 
industrial skill also disappeared and the mdusinal 
disorganisation was soon followed by intellectual 
stagnation and moral deterioration of the people. 

from this condition India has, within the last 
two generations, been slowly but surely drifting 
toward modern industrialism The seIf.suRicient 
Village economy has, in many cases, been replaced by 
nalionil and international economy ^lechantcal 
power has begun to be applied loproductivc processes 
Native manufactures arc again finding their place in 
the domestic and even in the foreign market 


What Makos a Social SFstem 
Good or Bad ? 


Willing in tollabot&lioti wilh Dora 
Ru$$eil, Bertrand Russell answers the above 
question in an article in the May Century 
Magazine He first of all examines some 
ways of judging a social system which are 
common but which he believes to be 
erroneous, and then suggests the ways in< 
which he thinks such judgments should be 
formed 


I here ate two ilcineni> in a good sociefy, namely 
first the present well bein^ of those who compose it, 
and secondly, its capacity for developing into some- 
thing belter riiesc two do not byany means, always 
go together Sometimes a society in which there is 
Tittle present well being may contain within itself the 
seeds of something better than any previous system. 
Sometimes on the other hand, a society m which there 
IS much ditlused well being may be .unprogressive, for 
atimestatic and ultimately decadent It is therefore 
necessary to lake account of both elements as inde 
pendent ingiedients of the sort of society we should 
wfsh to see existing If the science of sociaf dyna. 
m'ics were mote developed and the art of prophecy 
less insecure progrcssivencss would be a much more 
impotuni qua) ty m a s.ciely than present well being 
But pol tics IS so far fiom scienlific and the social 
ran™ >l.a,a 

beingmust be allowed as much weight as an uncer 
lam future ^d. although this future good, if realised 

wiU outweigh anything merely present because of its 

"> IS worth 

two in the bush, and th, SIS particularly true when 

"" triudginTuf the P^esenTwdUemg of^a 

jud,.inga«cMyI,y„ck,nd o[ t.L ,i alfurds to " 
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priMlepcd minonu The ancient cmpitcs o{ iRjp* 
and B ib>lonii aflocded ■» thoroughly ngtccnblc c\is 
tence lor kings and priests and nobles, hut the test of 
the coinmunitj were mostly >>l'ivcs or serfs, and must 
have had an existence composed ol unrcmiUmg tod 
and hardship. Modern capitalism aflords a delightful 
exi'tence for the captains of industry for them there 
ire adventure and free initntive, luxurj and the ad 
miration of contemporaries, but for the great mass of 
the workers there is merely a certain phee m the great 
machine To that place Ih^ are confined \>y the 
need of a livelihood, and no cfreclivc choice is open to 
them except the collective stopping of the whole 
machine by strikes or revolutions, which involve immi 
nent risk of starvation 

Perhaps the most important of all the Qualities 
that a social system can possess is that it mustuc such 
as people can in During the last five cen 

tunes Europe has advanced with quite cxtnordinar> 
rapdityinall that makes what we call civilization 
but step by step with this advance has gone a pro 
gressive disintegration of belief I do not mean 
merely belief m religious dogma, though this also has 
played Its part I mean belief in all the assumptions 
on which the social oid« vs based all the ■‘outces of 
authority have become suspect and all inherited imti 
tutions have ceased to command assent 1 he War 
and the Russian Revolution gave the coup d« grace to 
such beliefs as remained 

And this btings me to the second of the two 
characteristics which a good society must have It 
must be progressive it must lead on to somelhmt; 
sUll better 

It IS a world full of hope and loy that we must 
seek to create, not a world mainly designed to res 
train men's evil impulses Evil impulses must be 
restrained, specially during the time of transmon 
while they are still strong, but this is an mcidental 

? art of our task, not its mam purpose or inspiration 
he mam purpose and inspiration of any rcconstruc 
lion which IS to make a better world must be the Iibe 
ration of creative impulses so that men may see that 
out of them a happier life can be built tlian out of the 
present frantic struggle to seize and hold what others 
desire. ^Ye must so regulate the mateiiat side of ex 
istence as to enable men to take it for granted and to 
leave their minds free to employ their leisure in those 
things which make the true glory of man 


The Ductless Glands 

Much has been recently heard of the 
thyroid and other ductless glands The 
general reader knows little of them The 
following account of them, taken from the 
May Sctenltjic Amencati should, therefore, 
prove tnstructive — 

Hie functions of the ordinary glind> ofthebodv, 
such as the salivary glands the sweat gbnds, e*c, 
have been long understood All of these glinds 
arc provided with minute cinxls or 'ducts , which 
lead cither to the cxteiiot ol the body or into the 
internal blood stream, and secrete certain substances 
whose nature has long been Unown In addition to 


these, liowcvcr, wc possess certain ‘ ductless gUnds , 
so called because tlicy do not possess any canal 
or duct wintfi conveys tficir secretion cither to 
the outer world or into the blood stre.im direct 
Ihcse glands have recently been shown to possess 
extreme importance, and, though they arc very 
minute, their functions have been shown to be so 
necessary that without them we should soon de 
and, on the other hand, without them vve should 
never have been enabled to grow |up into sane, 
normal Iwiman beings, riiesc elands of mteroal 
secretion mij be classified as follows 

Tfic thyroid ghnd, situated m the neck, produ 
cing 1 secretion named “thyroxin", whose function 
Ills to control the rate of energy production m the 
body, and also the growth of certain organs and 
tissues, particularly those connected witli brain and 
se*. Over or undcr»functioning of tins ghnd 
certain abnormal conditions which have been studied 
extensively by physicians , 

The filiittarj' gland, which is a liny ghnd situated 
about tne center of the brain, within a bony 
or cradle — forming, as it were, a skull within a skull 
( This shows the importance which nature attaches 
to Uus gland, iKus doubly defending it against 
.accidents) Small as it is, this gland has been shown 
to be divided, naturally, into two portions t”® 
anterior and the posterior The anterior 
secretes a substance known as ’'telhchn' , v'hicn 
controls the growth of the skeleton and 
supporting tissues Ths posterior pituitary, on the 
other hand, produces .a secretion known as ‘ pituijrm $ 
which governs or controls cettain rerve-cclU 
voluntary muscles, and the brain and sex tone »h* 
gland as a whole, in its activities, is aUo thought to 
govern the energy consumption of the body— just as 
the thyroid controls its production. 

The adrenal glands, situated over the kidneys, 
arc also divided into two portions, the outer and 
the inner, known respectively as the "cortex’ and 
"medulla like the brain 1 he adrenal cortex 
produces a certain secretion, known by its effects 

whose ultimate or chemical nature is .as yet unknown 

but which seems to control, very largely, the growth 
of the bram and the sex glands The adfcna* 
medulla, on the other hand secretes a substance 
known as ■ adrenalin , which is perhaps best known 
to the general public of all lliese internal secretions 
Adrenalin IS that secretion which, when poured mto 
the blood, Rls the body for emergency situations, 
which may arise through combat flight, etc , 
The gland, also situated m the brain, 

was long tliought to have no important function. 
The exact nature of the secretion produced by th® 
pineal is unknown But it has been shown by 
numerous observations that it has at least three 
important functions brain and sex development 
puberty and adolescence maturity and the reaction 
of the body to vary mg degrees of light 

Tlie fAymnr gland situated astride the windpipe, 
and over the heart, is the gland of childhood, and it 
IS this gland which 'keeps children, children ’ ao“ 
whose activities prevent them from maturing loo 
rapidly I he nature of the secretion which it produces 
IS as yet unknown but it has been shown that after 
pulmty its activities practically cease, and the gland 
Itself virtually itrophies and disintegrates. 
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lS^cyiH.W3, SO ciMci3 aic paiUcoiat gl-sTsds 
tclatinir lo sex life lliey arc. trs fact, the sex glands 
lliemsclves — {he testes m the mile, and the ovaries 
in the female It lias recently been shown thit, in 
addition to their normal functions and exlerml secre 
tions, they are also glands of internal secretion 
and that they produce substances which, absorbed 
by the blood stream, influence the chiactenstics 
ol the bod) and patViculail) the so-called secondary 
sex traits or characteristics 

The ^araMyroiiif, which are situated in the neck, 
behind the thyroid glanda, and which also secrete 
a substance wfiose chemical nature isas jet unknown, 
have been found to exercise a dual mlluence upon 
the body and its activities In the first pbce. they 
control very largely the lime metabolism, and m 
the second pUce they influence the escitabiMy of 
nerves and muscles, so tliat a reaction which, in the 
absence of the inhibitory function of this gland would 
be m the nature of an extreme shock is reduced to a 
normal, nervous muscuLir reaction The hme ac 
tivitiesof the body have been shown to be of gieat 
importance, even to the extent of possibly determining 
tl e difference between the masculine and feminine 
skeletons, since the male has been said to be an 
organism with stable 1 me metabolism, and the 
female one of instable lime metabolism 

Finally the fantreeu, situated in the abdominal 
cavnty, producing a secretion known as “msulme 
has b«n shown to be the controller of sugar meta 
bolism— so that abnormalities m (he functioning of 
this gland are responsible for the disease known as 
"diabetes mellitus 

The writer Dr llereward Carrington 
Til D , says 

It IS now contended that the type and slmpe of 
the body, the stature and growth, the character of 


our hrndb, fingers xnd Wes, the various facial types 
and expressions, the quality of the teeth the character 
and coloring of the skin the Inir, the quality and 
color of the eyes, the nature of the muscles and the 
character of the sex life of any individual, are alt 
determined primarily and almost exclusively by the 
activities of tnese glands— the secretion of one gland. 
It IS now believed, is counterbalanced to a great 
extent by tne secretion of another gland of opposite 
and contrary characteristics— so that, m the normal 
human being, a balance or equipoise is maintained, 
and one set of functions or activities is not unduly 
stimnlatcd at the expense of another 

But perhaps the most striking characteristic of the 
new psychology based up:n a study of the ductless 
glands, (s that the character persomlity and tempen 
meol of any tndividuvl ate now thought to be due to 
the varied secretions of these glmds ' 

Hei< however, not himself inclined to 
go so far as the more extreme authorities. 

The aspe^ of the subject >5 however fir more de- 
batable than the purely physiological effects of these 
glandular secretions, which are now fairly well estab 
wshed The theory that the purely chemical secretions 
of the ductless glands determime our entire mental 
and normal life, as well as our physical frame, may 
be questioned on several grounds and until we 
know fat more than wedoat present of the inter* 
relationsh p of brain and mmd such extreme doctrines 
cannot be said to be adequately proved 

And (his IS quite true even leaving out of the 
account the vast mass of ‘ supernormaP phenomena 
—the evidence lor which is being constantly accumul 
ated m all paru of the world It may be admitted, 
however, that these new researches on the ductless 
g ands nave thrown a profoundly new light upon 
the wotid old problem of the nature of h/e 
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I T IS well knowo now that last year Sir 
Asbatosli MnkcTtye brou^jht forward 
' _ a proposal in the University for the 
re iavestraent of certain trnst funds in 
raortga^es of landed properties, with a 
Tievr to lacrease the income A member of 
the Senate, Mr Cbaru Chandra Btswax, 
had the misfortune to oppose the propo- 
sal, but as might have biKn expected, bis 
opposition came to nothing It so 
happens that as a result of the transac- 
tion which the University put through, it 
has made n profit of Rs. 32,820 — 15— b. 
Well and good, and the Univcrsitr may 
^ell congratulate itself on its' good 


luck, and advertise it, too. It appears, 
however., that the. offiwal. 
the University are unable to announce 
this fact m the Calcutta Review without 
a gesture ofcontempt for those who had 
the temerity to oppose the Vice Chan- 
cellor s proposal^ 

It ,s pomtrf oat that the Senate made 
the ■ntestmeat only after the necessary 
^netton had been obtained from the Hieh 
Conti, so that “it ,s mischievous fo 

Now, as to this sanction of the Hich 

Conccts.t not the fact that this mereK 
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authon^ccl m\cstmcnt in raortg^gcs ns n 
proper form of iincstmcnt and limt was 
all ’ The sanction assumed that there 
were funds in the endowment avaiUble or 
waiting for unestment, and simply dc 
dared that such funds could be invested 
in mortgages Ihe Court had nothing 
whatever to do with the question whether 
the necessarv funds were a\ ailable or how 
they could be made available for the pur 
pose The proposal was as the \ice 
chancellor explained that the existuig 
securities should be pledged with tlie 
Bank and money raised in that \va3 and 
then it was to be re invested in mortgages 
The objection was that this could not be 
done Even if re investment in mortgages 
was admissible it was asserted that the 
University had no authQrit\ to borrow 
by pledging the trust funds Was this 
wrong’ Are the University bencbuicn 
awarethatan application was actually 
made to the High Court for such permis 
Sion to pledge the securities with the Bank, 
but had to be withdrawn on the prin 
ciple that discretion is the better part of 
valour ’ Sir Ashutosh Mukerjee is of 
course resourceful if not anything else 
and as soon as be found that he could not 
get the sanction to raise money (rotu the 
Bank by pledging the trust funds he got 
the mortgagor to take au assignment of 
the secutities themselves at the current 
market value This only proves that the 
Vice Chancellor s critics were right and 
the Vice Chancellor wrong 

As to whether Mr Biswas s opposition 
was mischievous or not I shall leave 
It to the public to judge for themselves 
from the speech he made on the occasion 
(on the Gth August 1921 ) and which is 
printed below — 

Sir 


^ nurotlunc that I an, a War an, 
thouBh I an not here ,n that c'apac ty 1 canno 
help bong tronhled a.th n.sg, Tings as to on 
legal conpetencj to deal with thf trust fond 
in the way proposed After haying given th 
natter my most annons eons, derat, on a", 
consulting such authorities as were open to ni 
1 am conymeed that 1 must oppose this rcso 
lotion oud oppose ,t with all the emphasis J en 
command I or the ( ,.t tune imw the \'e 
hhaucellor hts hctu pleased to tel! us yvla 


precisely is the method which it is proposed to 
lollon lor the purposes of the re in\cstincat hut 
ns Mr G C Hose has iiomtcd out no «chcmc 
\vhnle\erlins been outlined in the resolution of 
the Hoard of Accounts or of the Syndicate for 
warding the recommend'ition of the Board to 
the Senate Sir it is a pity that thi« should he 
so Willie tlins no definite information is placed 
before the Board of \ccounts ns to what is pro 
poseii to be done or before the Senate till the 
last moment the fact rema ns that all the time 
meanwhile the University Solicitor has been 
carrying on negotiations of a \ery definite 
character with sundry parties I he nego 
tiaitons indeed went so far that in one case at 
least the Inwcrsity bolicitor was nuthori«ed 
to confirm the offer of a party to take a loan of 
« lakhs of rupees on the security of landed pro 
pertics 

\ ice Chancellor (interrupting) That is not 
true Mr Biswas (after a little pause) Sir 
when there is an interruption like that from the 
Chair on a qu'stion of fact the speaker feels 
\cry much embarrassed But 1 am prepared to 
pledge my testimony and my honour to the 
statemeat I ha\c made and J repeat that the 

Kcgislrardid write to the Solicitor authofismg 
himtoconfrm the offer on behalf of the Uni 
aersity 

Chancellor Subject to the sanction of 
^he Senate Mr Biswas May be but you did 
not allow me to complete my sentence ^ir ®y 
point IS that It IS the Senate of the Calcutta 
Unueraity m its corporate capacity which is the 
triistcein rcpsciyt of these endowments and it is 
the Senate and the Senate alone that can act 
and yet we 

lia^e the fact that behind the back of the Vnate 
t^«e negotiations were being carried on and 
oilers were being confrmed and I may add 
sub^uently cancelled on what grounds I am 
uuuWe to tell yo ■ I suy Sir thil is not right 
tins is not fair Dealing with these endowment 
lunds we are m the position of trustees and 
wbether we likeit or not this is a matter m 
which wc ha%e got to keep within the four 
wrncre of the law Now if there is one principle 
more than another which is firmly established 
trustees cannot 
oel^ate their functions and 1 for my part must 
“3 judgment into the hands 
^othcK Ihopeit illbc conceded thit the 
t^aatehnsan independent mind of its own and 
that the Senate as 
exercise ID the case of 

the-»e endow 

‘t has been said that the object is to m 
«ncome of these finds but the 
ha\ewe the power under the law 
I them w the way the 

itiMi* explained ’ Short state 

ll^ 11. to the resolution of 

the Board ol Xccouuts m the case of the i anous 
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eadowmcats which it ss proposed to deil -with 
I am aorrjr to say that the statements in some 
cases are misleadin;; and incorrect Thus for 
example it is stated about the '^tr Rash Behsry 
Obose Fnnd that ‘ tb' I ouuder intended that 
the balance of the annual income after payment 
of salaries and stndentsbips sbonld be applied 
to the erpiipment and maintenance of the ncces 
sary laboratories muscams and workshops 
On accoant of post war conditions the ex 
penditnre for Ihe^e purposes w 11 be eery heavy 
and an increase of income is urgently needed 
There w no doubt such a provision for the 
application of thesorplos incom* in the Ghose 
en lowment Uut tlen itjis adJcl that the 
same observations apply in the cas» of the Sir 
Tarafc Nath Palit Fund This however is not 
correct as I shall presently show Take the 
first trnst-deed of Sir TaraV Nath Palit Torn 
mg to page 10-t of the Calendar you find that 
under the first danse the entire income of the 
fund or so much of it as may he necessary ts 
rer]i»red to be appled to the maintenance of 
the two Chairs founded by the donor Then as 
to laboratories rausMims workshops etc it is 
distinctly piorided in clause 3 that tie Cn 
veetitr abttU Irom its onn ftind^ proride them 
and inrtberon in clause > {b) that the I nt 
Ttrs tx than from Its on a finds also meet the 
cost of the maintenance thereof It follows 
then as I read the instrument that no part of 
the income of the endowment can be legitimate 
1y applied to the eqoipment or maintetiaace of 
tM laboratanes and however desirable it may 
be to increase oar income (or expenditure for 
these purposes it is not in my judgment com 
petent to us ander the terms of the trust>deed to 
seek an increase of income in ths Itnd for 
sach purposes as proposed in the proceedings 
of the Board of Accounts 


this thatwc shall be guilty ofa gross breach 
of trust in so far as we propose to rc-mvest 
these funds for a purpose which is not sane 
Honed by the terms of the instruments 

I submit that increase of income is not a 
valid ground for changing of investment in 
a trust fund May 1 read out a short sen 
tence from a well known authority on the 
subject — It IS not like a man investing fais 
own money where his object may be a larger 
income than he can get from a safer security ’ 
I for one refuse to subscribe to the view 
that a mortgage ts a safer investment than 
roverament securities ‘'ir in the case of 
the Paht endowment there is express antho 
rity given m the instrument itself to invest 
in mortgages and there is therefore nothing 
to be said about it But there is no such 
power in the other endowments on the other 
hand to the ca<e of some as in the case 
of the Ghose Fund it is directed that the 
funds are to be inresled in approved securities 
Situated as we are 1 have therefore serious 
ttwsgvvvngs how far we can invest tlie tvost 
funds m mortgages at all Much less eon ne 
d so by Iteommff lorrowers frst For as 
the Nice Chancellor has stated nbat is 
proposed ts that we must first pledge the 
existing securities and raise moaey to that 
way from the Imperial Dank and then put 
out the mosey so obtained at a h gher rate of 
laterest Sir this may bring us a larger ineome 
but this IS not investment It is speenlation 

t mre and simple call it by what name we 
ike aad ns trastees it is mj coaviction 
that It IS sot open to ns specially for a 
body like (be I nirers tv to embark on such 
speculation 

Cao there be any doubt that there are 
various elements of risk in such a transaction’ 


The last paragraph of the trust-deed on 
page IOC which gives power to the trustee 
Lniveriity to invest the fund clearly provides 
that such tavestmeat shall be made only if 
the bniversily should deem it bcnefcial to the 
trusts I ereinlfefore declared and as I have 
pointed out the trusts hereinbefore declared 
expree»fy excla le txpen I lure on lalioratorves 
workshops and museiin s I submit therefore 
the ground allegelbythe Hoard of Accounts 
IS not one which will justify a re investment 
of the Paht I und under the f rst trust Then 
as to the second trust if you torn to page 
112 of the Calenlar you f nd in clan«e (g) 
that the Lniversity shall apply the entire 
balance of the income of the trust estate in 
aid of and for the better canyiogout ofthe 
trusts created by the fest deed In other 
words as 1 understand it tbe position is 
that m the case of tbe second endowment 
We are subject to the same limitations as m 
the case of the first Nir if I am wrong 1 shall 
be corrected and nothing will make me happ er 
than if t am wrong for otherwise \t comes to 


Hank That I take it will be * On Demend 
loan and I bel eve it is the nilc that m tbe 
case of such loans the Bank reserves tbe 
Tght to demand repayment any moment it 
I kes Suppose the Bank were to make such 
a demand where should we stand then and 
how should we save the securities we would 
have pledged with the Bank » It will I bel eve 
be no answer to say Our money is locked 
up in B mortgage and we propose to repay 
you when we get our money back Then 
Sr »hat suannttt ii there thst „e ihall 
jwl sc the laterrst on the mortenre pnnetuallr » 
There can be no doubt that ifwe ttont to 
earrron lhe trn,t> «e .loll teo„ „ „,o„;° 
period colljr ot rrentar tnlerrol. for the pnrooK 
T™''"”" «»a •Cholar, SoU 
.nt™ r s ' “"'ShS" Joe. not pay the 

Sjjrarra o',"r 'yea-A' iE r 

borrow ,aale Hr^e proSl 
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taking the money hut if those promises are 
uot redeemed, the only remedy left to us i* 
to sue them in a Court of I *11% It is not 
at all an unusinl thing to haie to sue for 
the Teco%erj of mortgage dthls No\n, if 
there IS a «mt on nn\ of the proposed mort 
gnges i\ho knows far wlmt interminable 
period It mi\ not drng its wenrj length' 
\nd who can he certain about the resnU eren 
after that’ Cases are not nnlnown where 
for mere technicalities such ns the nbseuce 
of a •valid attestation the whole mortgage 
has been declared inialid notwithstanding 
the fact that the factnm of/ the transaction 
was proved and notwithstanding that the 
utmost precautions and the highest legal 
assistance were taken at the time of secur 
mg the mortgage \^hat protection base we 
against such dangers’ Who wdl sa> after 
this that a mortgage will not be attended 
with any baiard ’ Sir a mortgage suit is a 
process of long drawn agony out of witieli 
Only one party comes out trmmplmat and 
that IS the Solicitor I repeat therefore it 
would not be right for the University ns 
trustees to invest the trust funds many form 
of investment la which there may be such 
nsl s and such uncertainties 

I recognise thnt the resolution oftheSynb 
cate bears on its face the imprimatur of tbe 
authority of the Board of Accounts But, 
as I have already explained tbe Board was 
called upon to express Us opinion in very 
much the same circumstances m which we 
are called upon to accord our sanction 
namely, inincuo No particulars are fumtshed 
no deiinite proposals are brought forward, 
but we are called upon to endorse a recom 
mendatioa expressed in tbe widest and vaguest 
terms The resolution of the Board of Accounts 
is indeed so % ague and so wide that on the 
strength of it it will be possible for the 
Syndicate even to invest m personal securi 
ties if they should hi e, provided only they 
coQld persuale themselves it did not involve 
awj risk Aud yet we know how str ctly 
trustees are forbidden to make any such 
investment 

There is just one little point that occurs 
to me in this connection On the income of 
the Government securities in these trust funds 
as we know we are not required to pay 


any income tax at present but when these 
securities are handed over to the Imperial 
Hank as a pledge, I should like to know if 
income tax will or will not be chargeable on 
these papers m the hands of the Hank U 
income tax has to be paid, it will certainly 
mean a reduction of the income bj 10 pie* 
HI the rupee and I am not sure if this point 
has been tal cn into account , , 

I0 nuotlicr important point I should bke 
to inaite jour attention Sir, if we propose 
to laxcst m mortgages, it is quite likely that 
the sum available m anj one of 
meats will not sulTice for the purpose Snail 
we be able in such a case to mix tip the 
funds of various ini'ts and then with the 
funds 80 mixed up take a single mortgage I 
There is such a thing ns a “contnbutory 
mortgoge m law, which is prima 
declaretl to be a breach of trust That 
IS a morlgage where the tnis'ee mixes 
up bis own money with the trust 

funds for the purpose of granting the 
gage If such a thing is prohibited, what 
are we to say about a trustee mixing «P 
several trust funds for the purpose of what 
I cannot but describe as speculation, camou 
llage it asyou will as re mvestiDeot ’ . 

Sir, It has been said we are short of foods 
and we must inerease our income That may 
be true but let us 10 that case nppeo* 
the custodians of public funds for help be* 
08 satisfy them that the work we are m 
gaged ID IS work which deverves their support 
and let us beseech them to come to our 
assistance But, sir if Government does not 
or cannot help will that be a jushficatioa 
for m to pledge our trust funds and embark 
oa a hazardous venture as has been suggested 
I say. Sir, let us keep witbm the limits of 
safety Much ns we may regret it, the fact 
IS we have not the wings of an eagle 
then try to soar into the empyrean ’ In the 
days of old Icarus had made a similar attempt 
and be became immortal no doubt But it 
was a sorry immortality that he achieved 
by baptising the deep sea with his nninr 
Let us not, m our overpowering zeal to push 
forward achieve a similar fate for ourselves 

‘CtLCUTTV GrAUCVTF ” 
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Indianisation of the Services 

Tbe Statesraan has published a scries 
of articles from a correspondent v,bots 
evidently an able member of the Civil Ser 
vice on the futare of the Imperial Services 
The mam point of the correspondent 
deserves the immediate consideration of 
the Government and otir pnblic men 

At ^iresent it nsay be i&id that the trans 
ferred subjects arc only half transferred The 
ministers are hampered by two things— the 
policy of their predecessors and the control 
of their oSciala by the Secretary of State 

While the Conacis will gradnally deve* 
lop their own policy, the control of the 
Secretary of State over the officials is 
' both legal and real and till it is re 
moved, neither provincial antonomy nor 
ministerial responsibility can attain their 
full growth ” As the Editor says 

Ministers in responsible Gorernfflents are 
subject to the limits set them by the Boases 
of Parliament supreme in their own depart 
meats la India the blioistets bare little or 
no TO ce in the selection pay or service con 
ditions of their own subordinates in tbe 
snperior semces 

That being so the declared ideal of 
Dominion Home Knie is impossible of 
realisation so long as the Imperial Services 
are recruited on their present basis 
The members of the Imperial Services 
join their appointments under a covenant 
With the Secretary of State, and normally 
retire on pension after a period of thirty 
years If recruitment goes on every year 
®s at present each successive year will 
®dd a fresh layer of men whose terms 
of engagement bind the Goremmeat of 
India for thirty years ’ and Dominion 
Home Rule will thereby be pushed farther 
and farther off into an indefinite futare 
^r It must await the nataral cffiuxioa 
^ retirement of those who for the time 
being man the Impenal Servi'es So 
long as the Secreta^ of State u per 
®itted “to clog the wheels of Indian 
98U-14 


development by the recurrent annual 
addition of a large European element to 
the already overweighted menbus of 
the Imperial Services even tbe moderate 
politician may be excused for feeling 
doubts as to tbe bona /ides of the Govern 
ment “ As the Editor says, 

Ubat the Secretary of State has failed to 
do IS to make the service system of tbe futore 
fit la with the general scheme of transferred 
power 

The administrative changes necessary 
to sneb an adaptation says the corres 
pondent must therefore be taken m hand 
at once 


If Dominion Home Rule is to be granted 
to Ind a then no time should be lost in arran 
ging the service svstem accordingly Tbe first 
ana obvious step towards this is the imiBe> 
diate cessation of recmitmeBt to all services 
on the present basis Some no donbt will 
reply that if yon take away tbe officers of 
the Impenal Services yon will mm the conntry 
This mgbt have b«a true fifty even thirty, 
years ago it is certainly not tme now The 
Provincial Services are fit enough to carry 
on even now Where Indians are not avail* 
able the local governments may arrange to 
keep on Enropean officers on special terms— 
terms to be fixed not by any extra provincial 
authority but by the provincial Government 
Itself But— as indeed was proved when the 
necessities of the War took away so many 
Imperial Service officers— a large proportion 
of this work could immediately be handed 
over to Ind ans 


luc correspondent 
suggests the appointment of a commis 
Sion and the Editor says « 

ttecorfially agree with our correspondent a 
r^ommendahon that a strong commissiM 
I* appointed forthwith to thresh 
one the whole matter The present posiU^n 
13 hopeless y anomalous In his haste to oaas 

Montagu did not pause to weSi 

mr. longer the examination 19 delayed 
tte more compl calrf ,t breomts , for evrej ySr 
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adds a cew layer of odlcials recruited by Ibe 
Secretary of State ” 

The position of the Minister, under 
the present scheme, has already proved 
thoroughly untenable, as the Hon’ble Mr. 
Madhusudan Das has pointed out in 
the Bihar Council In practice, he has 
become merely a registering authority for 
the decrees of his subordinates of the Impe- 
rial Service, whose nominations and re- 
commendations, as those of the men on 


of Srimati Jag-rani Devi, wife of Pandit 
Bhawani Dayal. Our contemporary says 
that those who were in and who followed 
the great Passive Resistance struggle of 
Indians in South Africa in 1913 do not re- 
quire to be told much about Mrs. Bhawani 
Dayal But others should be told who and 
what she was in order that the brief story 
of her noble life may be an inspiration to 
them in their fight for freedom. 


the spot, have to be approved by him 
irrespective of the fact as to whether 
they are in accord with his own views 
or not Ihe Minister may venture to 
liifftr once in ii way when the sugges- 
tu-n- nl the di^itrict authority or depart- 
meutal head are totally at variance with 
his own views, but this cannot, from 
the very nature of the case, happen 
frequently, and the Minister is more 
likely to give in when he knows that 
the officers of the Imperial Service are 
not under his control in such vital 
matters as their pay and promotion 
and that they have been recruited and 
have so long worked under a system 
which makes their outlook on adminis- 
trative affairs vastly different from his 
own "No Dominion Government." says 
the correspondent to the Statesman 
"would tolerate the control at present 
exercised by the Secretary of State," for 
responsibility connotes the power to act 
on one’s own initiative, and the Minister 
cannot take the initiative in any direc- 
tion so long as the officers who have 
to carry out his policy are beyond his 
control If responsible government is 
therefore ever to be a reality, the re- 
cruitment by the Secretary of State of 
Imperial Service officers over the heads 
of the Ministers must be discontinued 
at once, and even then it will take 
thirty years for the last batch of ‘cove- 
nanted’ recruits to retire from servi-e 
leaving the local Governments free to 
such terms 

as they think fit. 


Srimati Jag-rani Devi. 

The Natal Indian Opinion of April 14 
brings to India the sad news of the death 



It was when, apart from other innumerable 

numiliations placed on His Majesty s Bntisb 
Indian subjects, the Uuion Government even 
wiused to recognise the validity of Indian mar- 
riages performed under the tenets of an Indian 
religion, that the Indian women realised that 
that was not only an insult to their religion but 
n ia:>aU to Indian womanhood and one amooS 
volunteered to undergo any suffering 
than accept such humiliating conditions 
the late Mrs Bhawani Dayal. who, 
with a smiliDg face, went to gaol with her 
^ar and a half old baby in her arms Apart 
from this the late Mrs Bhawani Dayal, though 
sue Has not been known outwardly, has, during 
the short time that she lived, done o good 
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bit of social service Sbe was a blessing to 
the poor and ill terate round about where she 
lived m that sbe gave them some of the 
knowledge she was blessed with and guided 
them to the right path She also taught their 
chddren in the vernacular language of which 
she possessed a good knowledge As a wife 
she had proved a true wife She was of very 
great ass stance to her husband not only in 
their domestic affairs but even in public life 
The latest step Pandit Bhawaoi Dayal has 
taken by the sole inspiration and on the only 
strength of h s dutiful wife IS the establishment 
of a Pre^sviith the intention of pubi stung a 
journal in the Hindi language called Hiod for 
the social religious and political advancement 
of the Hindi people in this country 

Re examination 

In the Minutes of a meeting of the 
Syadveate of the Calcutta University held 
on the 5th May last occurs the following 
item — 

So Read an application from Satyendra 
ebaudra Ghosh a candidate at the receoC 1 ^ 
Exaomation bearing Roll Cal No 76** pray 
iDg that he may tie reexamined in Physics as 
he was si gbtly ill while he sat for the First 
Paper on the 22ad tpril and as be bad to be 
earned away due to Ilness before be could 
answer any question of the Second Paper oo 
the 2kth April 

RESOLVED— 

That the matter be referred to the Board 
of Moderators in Arts and Sc ence 

There is nothing wrong in a candidate 
applying for re examination in the cir 
cumstances described above Dnt the 
question is is there any rule regniation 
or bye law which empowers the Senate 
Syndicate or Doard of Moderators to en 
tertam any such applicatioa ’ If there 
be was any sneh application received and 
entertained before ^ If the reply be jo the 
affirmative the University authonties 
should inform the public who in the past 
applied when with what results If there 
be no such rule S.c and if no such apptica 
tion was ever received or entertained 
before, the Untversiby authorities should 
communicate to the public the reasons for 
a new departure in the present instance 
The applicant is understood to be a son 
of Mr Justice Charu Chandra Ghosh of 
the Calcutta High Court If the candi 
date be re examined or passed without 


reexamination all similar candidates 
wonid have the right to be similarly 
treated In any case they should apply 
to the Syndicate at once for re^xamma 
tion 

It IS understood that there is no practi 
^al or oral examination in physics at the 
I Sc and there are only two papers, of 
one of which Satyendraebandra Ghosh 
was unable to answer a single question 
It may be taken as certain that owing 
to being ‘ slightly ill he could not answer 
the first paper satisfactorily Otherwise 
he wonid not have prayed to be re-eia 
mined Whatever the reason may be, the 
decision of the Board of Moderators will 
he awaited with interest 

The Board of Moderators has the 
power ' to report to the Syndicate the 
names of candidates, if any, who have 
not attained the standard laid down m 
the Kegulatioos, but who in the opinion 
of the Moderators deserve consideration 
by reason of the high marks obtained by 
them ID a particular subject or in the 
aggregate ( University of Calcutta 
Kegnlations pp 99 100 ) But this is a 
duty of the Moderators which they art; 
expected to and do perform of theic own 
accord It is not necessary for any candi 
date to apply for such treatment by the 
Moderators And m the case under con 
sidcratiOD the candidate has applied not 
tor such treatmrnt bat to be re-examined, 
which shows that in addition to not 
being able to answer the second physics 
paper at all he has not been able to 
answer the first physics paper, too 
10 such a way as to obtain pass marks 
m physics on the strength of these 
answers alone That he has applied to 
be re examined also leads to the pre 
sumption that bis answers in other sub 
jects too have not been such as to entitle 
faim to high marks in those subjects or 
in the aggregate so that his name may 
M reported in the ordinary course by the 
Moderators as that ot one who “deserves 
consideration by reasoa of ’ such high 
marks But, of course, there are instances 
ol favoured candidates recemne from the 
examiners or other authority high marks 
irrespective of the quantity or quality of 
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their answers And, therefore, there may 
be no difficulty for the Moderators to deal 
with the present case But the question 
would still press for an answer why did 
the candidate pray to be re examined 
A Cryptic Syndicate Resolution 
In the Minutes of the meeting of Syndi 
cate held on the 5th May last, the follow 
mg lines are to be found 

86 Read a letter from Sir Asutosh Chau 
dhun Kt M A LL B M L C 
‘ Resolved— 

‘ That the letter be referred to the Board of 
Moderators in Arts and Science 

Why has not the subject of the letter 
been mentioned ’ Why this secrecy > Any 
thing that is referred to the Board of 
Moderators must be connected with the 
Board's duties in relation to the Matncu 
lation and the Intermediate Examma 
tions And these duties are only two, mz 
(a) to receive from the Head Ciamioeri 
or the Examiners as the case may be for the 
Matncnlation examination and the Inter- 
mediate Examinations in Arts and Science 
a Report on the Examination in the subject 
with which they are concerned to consider the 
Reports and to submit a Report to the Syndi 
cate embodying such points as ought, in their 
opinion to be brought to its notice and 
( b ) to report to the Syndicate the names of 
candidates if any who have not attained the 
standard laid down in the Regulations but 
who in the opinion of the Moderators 
deserve considcntion by reason of the high 
marks obtained by them m a particular sublet 
or in the aggregate 

So one feels curious to know whether 
Sir Asutosh Chaudhun is aHcad Examiner 
or an Examiner in the Matriculation or 
Intermediate Examinations, and whether 
ms letter is aReport on any Examination 
Or, as he could not himself have sat for 
any recent Examination, is his letter an 
application for special consideration on 
behalf of some candidate like Satyendra 
chnndra Ghosh ? If Sir Asutosh were a 
Moderator himself he might ha'ie addres 
sea the letter to the Syndicate on some 
points nnsing out of the duties of the 
Moderntors But he is not , the Moder 
S c for the Tear 192.< being Messn, 
U Mahalanobis, P Bruhl T N 
ilanr^r' ^ ^ ^ihnndnrkar. and V 


Officiating Chairman of Calcutta 
Corporation 

Mr J N Gupta, i c s , the perma 
nent incumbent having taken leave for 
SIX weeks, Mr Surendranath Mallik, 
M L c , has been appointed ofEciating 
chairman of the Calcutta Corporation 
for the period Mr Mallik has proved 
by his work in the Legislative Council 
and his public work generally that he 
does his public duties fearlessly and in a 
disinterested manner A public man, to 
be equal to his duties must have his phy 
steal and intellectual powers in an un 
impaired condition Mr Mallik satisfies 
this condition, too But no man can work 
miracles during six weeks of officiating m 
cumbency of an office of which the 
duties are very onerous So we do not 
expect that Mr Mallik will either 
attempt or be able to cleanse the Augean 
stables But we are sure he will do the 
ordinary work of his office well Sir 
Surendranath Banerji Taa,j well be con 
gratulated on his choice Considered as a 
strategic move, Mr Malhk’s appointment 
may mean the clever removal from the 
Bengal Council of one of the doughtiest 
opponents and critics of the Ministers 

Mr Mallik’s appointment has given 
occasion to Capital which seems to un 
derstand only money, to make a coarse 
use of a fine Pauline precept The paper 
writes — 

Mr Surendra Nath Mulhek was the Leader 
of the Big Four, who iQ the Beugal Legislative 
Louncil incessantly attacked the popnlar minis 
ters for accepting high salaries Some shrewd 
blows were exchanged but it is delightful to 
find that they have left no bitterness of the 
veteran hero of many a stricken 
beld I have seldom seen so attractive a snb- 
s^ption to the Pauline precept Therefore 
If thine cnemv hunger feed him if he thirst 

f ive nim dnnk for in so doinn thou shait 
^“I^oals of fire on his head 

mean to suggest that 
Mr Mallik was both an 'enemy” and 
an ummednar who was hungering and 
for a job and Sir Surendra 
nath has given him one, thereby buying 
? Political opposition is not 
»» of personal enmity And 

Mr Mallik is not one of those who ha\e 
their prices 
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At the same time we most say that 
from the point of \new of public asefulness 
Mr Malhk’s acceptance of the ofEce may 
not be of greater advantage to the 
country than if he had remained a member 
of the Bengal Legislative Council There 
he was osefnl and bad made hta mark At 
the Corporation he might be little more 
than a stop-gap —it is hard to make 
oneself felt m six weeks though from the 
way he has at once set to work to tackl- 
the water problem, we hope we may 
prove false prophets 

Gambling and Lotteries 
We have written more than once on 
the need of putting down the evil of bet 
ting in horse races and other forms of gam 
bling Somelottenes too come under this 
description l\e have heard a rumour 
that Lord Lytton is keen on undertak 
log a campaign against all sorts of gamb- 
ling and that It IS as a part of that cam 
paign that his Government has proceeded 
against the Asiatic lavestment Corpora 
tion Limited as a test case We doootknow 
whether or to what extent the rnoour is 
true nor are we lO a position to say 
whether the Asiatic Investment Corpora 
tioa Limited bears any resemblance to 
what may in law be termed gambling or 
reprehensible lottery But we shoald be 
glad indeed if the Bengal Goveromeot 
did its best to pnt down gambling of all 
sorts in high places as well as m low 
Our Prontispiece— A. “Jala Satra ’ 
Mr \andalal Boses picture of a 
lala satra, which forms the frontispiece 
to oar present number is as timely as 
it IS remarkable for its highly artistic 
and inspinng character In Bengal dunog 
the heat of snmmer it is considered a 
highly meritorious act to erect by the 
wayside temporary sheds called Jala 
satras ’ for the free diatnbntion of water 
nnd refreshments to thirsty and weary 
Wayfarers A piece of bamboo serves 
as the conduit pipe for the water which 
» poured out at one end and received 
on the palms of the hands and drunk 
therefrom at the other 

'The leafy shade and the prevailing 


green of the picture are suggestive of the 
relief given to the thirsty wayfarers 


Reports of Two University 
Committees 


At a speaal meeting of the Calcutta 
(Jniversity Senate held oa the 13th March 
last a committee was appointed to draw 
up a statement on the points arising lu 
connection with the speech delivered by 
the Bengal Bdncation Minister on March 
1 in the Legislative Conned That state 
meat was to be snhmitted to the benate 
witbia one month from the 13tb March 
I e aot later than the IHth Apnl last 
Another committee was appointed at the 
meeting of the Senate held on the 25tb 
March to report oa matters relating to 
the finance of the Calcutta University 
The report was due on the 25tb April 
last at the latest 

Has the first committee submitted its 
statement and the second its report ’ 
What are their character and contents? 
Will they be publtsbed— at least commnni 
cated to the Edncatioo Minister and the 
Members of the Legislative Council ’ 
Some M L C should ask at the next 
meeting of the Council that they be at 
least placed ou the table 

“Meterial Comforts’ , and Eastern 
and Western Professors 


We read in the May number of the 
Calcutta Keview — 

We often bear complaints regarding the 
indan professors and their slender intellectual 
oal^t Is the complaint jnst ? Have they a 
tithe oi the matenal comforts and advantages 
\\«f P scholars of the 

The writer of the above is a post 
graduate teacher, m part 

It will perhaps be admitted that the 
professors and scholars of Gerroanr 
translations from whose w orks-acknovv 

and unacknovvlcdged-form at 
fca«part of the , lock la trade of acme 
Calcutta professor, and scholars arc at 
least the eqoals of He latter Dot p hat 
material comfopts do the German 
professors geoerollj, enjoy > l-et Mr N 
Chatteijee Barrister at Low. reply 
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ckstctlt 


r cullnntctl lajlj 
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1,V° of ll't „ ,triiRRli"S »*'l" 

Thcr rclivtoJ lo itic t ic ilo ^ tcocticr- 

bJ- wbicli tlif uSScr tlic : 

,?,ip» noJ r""'':"," ifj. picked «P from diOk'cot 
„,tb '."“tore of I’h.losopky nnd 

(pmrters fkese It is rc- 

sUience Imvo •» „p „sm»sf ‘I" ’‘™S- 

,,mrkal.lcl.o''_‘‘'cj ^bey love 

s'" ^'■|e?f?rits oon sake, ll.at is lioiv they 
knooledRc for Its infaney. That is ti hy 

„„ trained ii^h-ora the English, 

they arc supen European nations My 

f*'“l^nod^ nlTahle host nnd hostess both svori 
k,nd nod ab.ame ” bhood I visii it were 

“"common 'thinR in the world, tlierc would 
• fhSn h™ less nnSicty and poverty, and more 

iSinationnudcheerfuluessinlife 

Here in Calcutta some young hopefuls 
become full-fledged teachers of the highest 
post-graduate classes immediately after 
‘ their M. A. examination ’ Mr. 


.....btUHBKHKBVl.m.'Ol' Jy*'-’''- 

Aiiotlicr worthy, wlio is described m 
the j»roccc(lings of tlic Governing Bod/ 
of the University College of Science, d.^ted 
the 2Sth Mnrch, 1922, ns “Mr. S. Moulik, 
lately I’rofessor of Zoology” — we do not 
Know when he ceased to be professor- 
writes in the course of a formal letter to 
Sir Ashutosli Mukeijec ; 

"Kesearcli nnd teaching which thrive n 
calm, pleasant nnd comfortable environme^ 
cannot be earned on when the mind is womri 
and anxious 

**1 nm willing to resume my work but I Viisli 
to^ have the terms clearly defined . . Bo yoo 
think you can see your way clear to help luc so 
that 1 can continue my v\ork under pleasanter 
surroundings nnd with a more contented 
mind ?” 


passing 


N. Chntterjee continues — 

A few minutes after this discussion, Dr 
Kummel, Professor Kutchmann, Professor Sarre 
and another professorwbosenanicl regret IcouW 
not catch, came into the room 1 told them 
of the hard, seedy condition of the learned 
young men of the country of which 1 learnt 
from Dr and Mrs Eickstedt I reproached 
the GoTcmment of the country for the heartless 
neglect of such young men All of them in n 
body flared at me, and said with emphasis and 
a glow of pride in their faces that the Germans 
are saturated with the spint of acquiring 
knowledge for its own sake, and the learned 
and intellectual men are proud of their pOTcrty, 
as they set an example to the world The 
people are so thirsty of knowledge that in the 
midst of the war they have established two 
new Universities That it would be calamitous 
for the intellectualitj of the race, if the educated 
youths of the University turned their thouehts 
to moneymaking I told them with equal 
assurance and pride that the ancient learned 
Brahmins and the Mahomedan pundits of India 
were their ancestors m these intellrctnal and 
cultural lines They too lived m humble cond. 
tion with loftiness of spirit Can we wonder 
at Germany 8 supreme authority over not 
European world but 
over the whole human kind ? It was a relirf 
to me to have come across such fresh and 
brilliant and self deny ing ideas “ 


Hankering after material comforts 
again ’ 

This relative of Sir Asutosb Moobeij^ 
dwells at gre.at length, in bis letter, on 
the work of a famous French scientist. So 
let us sec what emoluments French profes* 
sors generally have. In TJic Collegian for 
August, September and October 1921i 
we find the following — 

The first.grade professors are divided ioj® 
four classes The fourth class in this 
I c.tlie A IV, man gets 21,000 francs. P/r 

year. I c.Ks 7,000 (July 3021 ) or Rs 0 . 8^0 

( Dec 1020 ) ■/ ! 

In July 1D21 the salaries of Le Chateher, 

1 .nmleve, Boutroux, men who are rcvoluttooi- 
and philosophy, thus range fro® 
about Rs 000 to about Ks 700 a month 1“ 
^mber 1020 the scale was from about 
r>20 per month. ,, 

ihe budget makers of India’s Sw.ir^u will 
“ W” *^®>'rtuny study these figure* , . 

mere is no dilferential treatment accorded 
nr r°/,f happen to belong to one 

or other of the five groups of “forty immortals 
</e -Trance bec.ause of their per- 
kily the expansion of human 

knowledw They are paid at the same rate* 

the monopoly of Indian • 
Young^ India's pnb- 
°i!?®t have to think thnee before they 
employ tte term 'self sacrifice’ while discussing 
the monthly incomes of its patriots 

In considering the above scales of 
salaries we have to bear in mind that the 
cost ol living in France is much greater 
than in India. 

In the Report of the Syndicate for 
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the year 1920 t\e find Mr. S MauhL 
•was then getting Ks 600 per mensem 
And what were his achievements’ In 
iYafure for March IS, 1920, p b-1, a 
book on Indian Beetles by him, published 
m 1919, when he wasaCalcutti professor, 
IS thus spoken of ‘ it leaves more than an 
impression that the author lacked er 
penence to begin with and had not quite 
mastered bii, suhiect" So in Calcutta, a 
man who was not a graduate of any Um 
versity and riho had not quite mastered 
his subject, could become a professor of 
post graduate classes, because he was a re 
lative of Sir Ashutosh Mukerjee A salary 
of Ks 600 per mensem is not considered 
sufficient bv him * No -wonder even Sit 
Ashutosh Mukcfjee has “ordered” his 
letter only “to be recorded” 

The University Ideal 
We read in the May number of the 
“Calcutta Review” — 

VU knowledge whaterer is taken into 
account in a Uairersity, ae being the special 
teat of the large philosophy which embraces 
and locates truth of every kind and every 
method of attainiog it This is what \ew 
man etpected of a Uaiversity and this is 
what sir Asutosh Vlookerjee carries into the 
sphere of practical pol tics Is he to be 
condemned for hit hopes and aspirations for 
the h gfa exacting standard which he set up 
for the Calcutta University earnestly seeking 
to raise it to that level ^ la bis absorbing 
passion for learning Sir Asutosh may have mis 
calculated the financial strength of the Calcutta 
University, [or may hare placed too eager a 
confidence in the philanthropic instincts of 
bis countrymen bnt no one possessed of sane 
news regarding the scope and extent of the 
"ork required to be done by a University 
••viU critic se censnre far less condemn the 
educational policy that he has loaugnrated 
and pursued under serious e'^barrassmg 
almost parab s'ng difficulties Pp 307 S 

An address dealing with the aims of 
University cdncation in India was recently 
•ieliYered by the Dishop o( Calcutta at the 
I’atna University convocation The follow 
mg passage in it among others taken from 
The Sfafesman’s report, bears on the idea 
of a Univer<ity — 

‘When delivering a convocation address at 
tAhore “tir Ashutosh Mukerji urged that it 
a paramount necessity that in a tniTersity 
worthy of the name the course of instruction 


should cover the whole field of human thought 
and intellectual activity so that she might 
participate to the fullest extent m the diffusion 
and extension of knowledge and that she 
might be in a position to satisfy the require 
meats of all the students who might flock to 
her gates actuated by various kinds of needs 
and desires ’ 


By x\ay of comment and reply the Lord 
Bishop said — 

It was perhaps natural that a man of so 
versatile a genius as the \ ice Chancellor of 
the Calcutta University and proud of the roll 
number ofhis students which stands unrivalled 
m our Western Universities —though it is apt 
to be to some a cause of grave apprehension,— 
should plead for such a comprehensive scheme 
of studies as that which is thus indicated 
Out that phrase A University worthy of the 
name suggested that he has fallen mto a 
popnlar nusiake regarding the meaning of the 
term I nivetsity It is derived from the Latin 
word (miersitas which is first found m this 
coonectioQ lo a manuscript dated in the early 
part of the thirteenth century relating to the 
University of Oxford There the phrase occurs 
lanersitas migntrorum et sehotarium a 
society or fellowsoip of teachers and scholars 
\ Loiversity is not a kind of intellectual 
emponam a scholastic Wbiteaway Lmdlaw 
designed to supply every intellectual want that 
IS felt and to suggest others which are not, 
bnt a fellowship of men engaged in the common 
pursnitof le-irniQg but at different sttges on 
tberoad Fellowship and research these were 
the charactenstics of the first Lniversities, their 
successors would do well to emulate them 

Fotther 1 would point out that his statement 
really involves two distinct pnnctples and that 
It IS possible to accept the one while dissenline 
from the other \odonbtitjs well that ever? 
student should be able to find a place where he 
can under proper direction pursue the study of 
the subject of his choice bnt surely that does 
not mean that one and the same Lniversity 
sbonld attempt to provide tor the pursuit of 
every possible branchof knowled<»e Such nt 

r,'*"’ responsible 
for the development of University education m 

aUS wSt hfe’?nd“work of the*r‘V 
among whom they arc s.tnS Vtj iXl 
le» Universities because the raner,. I 
•whKh they offer to student?^? 

fortheeanchment of national ogenciea 

nfoso to duiipato t£ jl„f' 
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on the thorough pursuit of n few branches of 
learning. It has been said that persona! success 
can only be achieved by thcacceptance of ‘resolv- 
ed limitations’ and I would urge that this is 
true also in the case of Indian Universities, at 
any rate, with the resources which are at 
present at their disposal. 

“Surely thoroughness should be the first 
characteristic of a University. Its reputation 
as a seat of learning will depend on tne stan- 
dard of scholarship which it maintains within 
its walls and on the character of the students 
who pass out from its portals." 


The Bishop contends, as we have done 
more than once, that the idea that one 
and the same University should and can 
teach all subjects is not a sound idea; in 
any case, it is not a practicable or reali- 
sable idea. 

But leaving aside the question oi the 
soundness or unsoundness of the idea, we 
cannot allow anybody to create the false 
impression tbatthe Calcutta University has 
become bankrupt mainly or only because 
of a man’s grand idea which his country- 
men did not help him to realise. The 
University has become bankrupt mainly 
because of wasteful expenditure in severol 
directions and because of the employment 
of a larger staff than is necessary even for 
teaching all the classes started under the 
influence of unrestrained megalomania.* 
Teachers who do original research work, 
should not be given as much teaching work 
as those who do no re<earch work. That 
Is a truism. But most of the post-graduate 
teachers are teachers pure and simple— 
they are not researchers. A few others 
are translators and compilers— not real 
researchers. They also should do as much 
teaching work as the ordinary teachers. 
The genuine researchers constitute a small 
group They may claim more leisure for 
research than the rest, though a success- 
ful teacher like Sir P. C. Kay has done 
research work along with teaching junior 
and senior classes at the Presidency 
College like any professor who is a mere 
teacher. Bearing all these facts and prin- 
ciples m mind, it will not be difficult to 
dispense with the services of many oost* 
graduate teachers. 

The work can be done by giving the 
remaining teachers as much tcachrae 
wort as mrn of similar qualifications 


do in first-grade colleges, the genuine 
researehers being given less teaching 
work. As for the scale of salaries, it 
may be determined by considering what 
professors get in first-grade colleges 
by doing how much work per week. 
We have heard from several reliable 
sources that many post-graduate teachers 
do not regularly take their classes, that 
some do their work perfunctorily and 
some give out as lecture notes passages 
copied from well-known works. There 
should be some officer who can put a ptop 
to such irregularities and dishonesty; at 
present there is none.’ It is' also said 
that a well-known professor of English 
does not deliver lectures, but writes 
down bis notes and bis analyses of 
books on three black boards, and these 
are .copied by the students in their note- 
books. Do these things betoken a very 
grand idea and an exacting standard ? 
Does patronage extended to plagiarism 
betoken a high ideal ? Does the boosting, 
up of favoured candidates show an exact- 
ing standard ? 

Authorised or Unauthorised 
Waste P 

It is said that ten thousand copies 
of the last convocation addresses of the 
Chancellor and the Vice-Chancellor of the 
Calcutta University have been published 
at the cost of the University and that 
they have been or are being sent by post 
to various persons in India and abroad, 
each packet costing three annas postage. 
It is also said that ten thousand co.pies 
of two articles in the Calcutta Review 
have been printed in, pamphlet form at 
the cost of the University and are being 
similarly sent by post to various persons 
in^ India and abroad, the postage paid 
being one anna per packet. Will the 
Minister of Education or some M. 1- C. 
ascertain whether the cost of paper, 
printing, binding, postage and pack- 
ing in these two cases has been incurred 
after being sanctioned by the Syndicate ? 
If so, will it be further ascertained 
why this waste of public money has 
been sanctioned ? But if the expenditure 
has been incurred without the sanction- of 
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the Syndicate, who is or are responsible 
for this waste, and can the party so 
responsible be bronght to booh m a 
law -conrt ’ 

The postage alone amounts to 
Ks 2500 » 

In the case of the two reprinted ar 
tides, the public are also entitled to 
know whether the Senate and the Sya 
dicate identify themselves with the Tiews 
therein upheld 

Training Indians in Printing 
Printing is a lucrative business and 
wtain kinds of printing are almost a 
fine art ^ct m India, it is done mostly 
by unedncatcd, half educated, or almost 
illiterate men hen the question of to 
cational edncation to be given in bigb 
schools was under discussion at the 
conferences of Bengal headmasters, we 
suggested that printing should be one 
of the vocations taught, as we did oot 
find it indnded in the list of subjects 
The Government of India have initiated 
a scheme for the trammg of three appren 
tices in their Central Press at Calcutta 
ao far as even Government requirements 
are concerned, this is a very small begin 
» and it will not meet the requirements 
Of the outside printing business in the 
♦k should be taught lo all 

the technological lustitntions lo India 
"Wonien s Education in Afghanistan 
During the last fortnight or so the 
Angl^Indian and Indian dailies of Calcutta, 
including the vernacular dailies, contained 
newsiof the education of women in Afghan 
It is very encouraging to find 
that the dailies have been able at length 
to stumble on this discovery of the pro 
^essivencss of Afghanistan in a particular 
irection One of onr contributors, how 
^'ss Alice Bird, sent us from Berlin 
year an illustrated article 
n Afghanistan which was published in 
Modem Renew for July, 1921, 
containing among other things some 
^^tion regarding education in 
J^^anistan \\ c qnote a paragraph 


Pair Mohammed Khao 
P^osressive man speakmg 


who IS a yooDg 
Emdnstani acd 


99Vi-15 


a number of other languages told of the edu 
catiOBol eiTorts of Afghanistan Schools colleges 
aud universities are being established he said 
A Womans University for the study of 
medicine, has been built in Kabul hesaid with 
five hnndred women students in attendance 
Pashtn Persian Urdu and Rnssian are aI«o 
taught m the University This means a 
distinct step m the progress of women he 
said and now that Afghan v, omen arc tra 
Veiling more he does not think it will he 
long until they come out openly discard their 
veil and contnbute a valuable part to the 
progress of the nation Pp G1 62 

This Afghanistan article may, how 
ever, have been a trifle unworthy of 
atteution though that is not our opinion 
Bnt conlnbntions of more pTmanent 
value, too, have not owing to some un 
known cause, received attention We 
will give one example 

Though there is no rivalry between 
dailies and weeklies on the one hand 
and monthlies on the other and therefore 
professional jealousy is out of the ques 
tion, yet we nod that the many works 
of Mr Kabiodranatb Tagore which we 
have had the good fortune to publish m 
their entirety during many years bare 
seldom been noticed by our contempora 
nes Yet when these works have appeared 
m book form, they bare been reviewed 
in all tbe continents Perhaps our con 
temporaries lo their great kmdness of 
heart have all along wanted to teach 
us humility We can assure them that 
their eflorts have been crowned with full 
success as onr humility went below the 
freezing point long ago and has remained 
"tationary there 


Speaking on the pre>cnt situation 
about a fottaight ago under the auspices 
ol the Bombay Provincial Congress Com 
mittee, Hakim Hjmal khan slronglv urged 
tbe uulEeation of all parties*^ fa fi,, 
country He nghtly urged that tve should 
not compare the political parties m 
i^ropeto the parties lu this country 

ra.aS"^Io?S~^ 

tberefore. appealed to'hTcou^t^yref To 
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Ajmal Kban. 


do their best to bring all parties within 
the orbitof theCongress. He regretted that 
the use of khaddar or baudspua andhand- 
woren cloth bad not spread as much ns 
was essential. How we wish there were 
in every province tireless propagandists 
and organisers like Sir P. C. Ray to bring 
khndcinr more and more into nse. Refer- 
ring to national edocation, the Uakim 
Salieb announced that the Working Com- 


loittceof the Congress had appointed a 
sub-committee, consisting of Principal’ 
Gidwani, Dr, Ansari, Mr. Srinivasa 
Iyengar and himself, to draft a scheme and 


start national colleges. This 
necessary. There is a natural J . 
feeling of bitterness and 
-among numerous young mtn of 
'Who left their Colleges and even 
•jail at the call of the 
•leaders, on finding themselves strandca, 
it were, authout any occupation either 
students or ns productive workers. 

• International Intolloctual 
Co-oporation. 


Genevm'Mny 

The Council of the Leocuc of the 

’oppointed a committee of ten to study 
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question o! laternational IntetlectuaT Co opera 
tion The committee includes Processor Gilbert 
Murray (EoRUnd) M Bcrdson (Norway) 
Madame Cune (France) Herr Cinstein (Ger 
many) and Dr Banerjee Professor of Political 
Economy at Calcutta —Reuter 

That India has been thought of in this 
connection is a matter for satisfaction 
Dr Pramatbanath Banerjee besides be 
ing the anlbor of two text books and the 
Miato Professor of bcouotnics at Calcutta 
University, is a scholar in touch with the 
political, social and edncational move 
meats of the country He possesses a 
balanced judgment He is thus in a post 
tion to keep his colleagues m the com 
mittee informed in regard to matters 
mtellectnal lo this country 

As to bow his selection came about 
the Calcutta correspondent of Aew India 
Mrs Annie Besant’s paper, wrote in its 
issue of May 20 

Bengal is proud of the honoar and if 
I may mention it the selection is the rcsolt 
of a reference (by Government 1 to Sir 
Asutoih Vukfaerjee whose «cholarship and 
genius entitle him to the rank of First consul 
m things mtellectnal 

If this correapondent s information is 
correct it supplies the reason why no 
one has been selected who la superior as 
an intellectual to both Sir Asutosh 
Mookeijce and Dr Pramatbanath Oaoer 
jec For though considering the vast 
size and population of our country, the 
intellectual ochieveraeot of modern India 
is poor indeed yet there are a few men 
who rightly enjoy fame both at home 
and abroad for their original work and 
intellectual standing to a greater degree 
and extent at least than the aforesaid 
two persons We do not sav this in dis 
paragemeot of Dr Baneijee but because 
ue want that India should be represent 
cd abroad bv her greatest sons one of 
abom may be said to hare set his heart 
from his boyhood upon the intellectual 
co-operation of nations and has founded 
an institution for promoting it 

Tho Labour Law of Mauritius 
We ha\e received the following for 
publication and think that the criticism 
and protest contained therein are perfect 
IvjuMified — 


In Chapter IV clause 36 of the Labour Law 
vchwh will be discussed to morrow at the 
Legislative Couac I it is laid down that Persons 
m Mauritius wishing to introduce or engige 
immigraots from India shall forward to the 
Protector a requisition for male or fcmile 
Immigrants to be allotted to requisitionists 
m Mauritius 

This piece of legislatioa may lead to much 
abuse both morally and physically 

The history of Mauritius records many 
iBstaoces in which slave women were kept ns 
mistresses by owners of ^ugar Estates and 
other slave-owners 

If the Sngar Estates owners and other 
employers of labour were to send requi«itions 
for female labourers only does it not appear 
at first sight that there will he some abuse 
from the moral standpoint ’ This may also 
opeo the door to white slave traffic in a di«gai 
sed form for any unscrnpulous man after 
provmg bis status as owner or lessee of an 
Estate may send m a requisition for female 
inmigraots only and the result will be what 
everybody thinks but cannot express 

We strongly protest against the insertion 
of the clause uhich we havejust pointed ont 
and agaiast the resumption of Indian imm^a 
tion Oar brothers and a sters have suMred 
enough trom every form of slavery and it is 
time that they should no longer live under 
the yoke of indenture 

The Achievement of the Genoa 
Conference 

of newspapers published m India, 
none is better informed m relation to 
foreign affairs than Tae CafAo//c Herald 
of ladin Its summing np of the achieve 
meat of the Genoa Conference quoted 
below may therefore be considered trust 
worthy 

The Genoa Conference has come to an end 
and I Ve many other peace conference* con 
Tenieotly leave* to the next conference the 
, li® acIJ’Wjnents It has accompli 
shed little besides a hasy \on aggression Pact 
m the form of a temporary resolution and 

the recon aliatioa It elaborated for the fotute 
>s excluded from 
the Hague Conference because she si-ned a 
separate agreement with Rassia a 
that would d«credit even an Indian 
panchnjat The Russ^G^^ n 

condonance and rt^rocal niutual 

move which the AII m wi """ssion* a 

be forced to imitate Rnt 

It w excluded from the Ilan-,^ 7 
Raasm who sgaedittoo A^dToh^d'; 
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JugoSla\ia Rumania and Szcclm SloTikia 
\%lo ‘igncd similar aRrcement' arc admitted 
to the Conference and so is Italy, who will 
sign another such agreement and bo is 
Fngland who burns to sign one but dare 
not 

llottevcr a Conference is only an index 
it IS nut tl c Conference that fails it is Lurope 
that laila One conference can bring the nations 
together but twentj conferences will not 
make them ki«s They must be left to sink 
a little more in their economic bog 


it bad not made progress as far ns the most 
sangaiae expected 

The Son \ggrcs8ion Pact was only proti 

sioonl bat once it was established the nations 
would not go back, nod Us psychological 
intenintional effect would be electrical 

The life-line thrown out nt Cannes hnd not 
yet been drawn m as he had hoped but neither 
had it been snapped or released The Peace 
Pnet though at present provisional was going 
to endure for the thrill of peace had gone 
through I urope — Reufer 


Tho Non*Aggros8ion Pact 

A plennrj meeting of the political com 
mission of the Genoa Conference has unaoi 
mously adopted a temporary non aggres 
Sion pact in the form of a resolution which 
each state has engaged to resptet Baron 
Hayashi Japanese delegate emphasised 
the point that the truce should apply to 
Asm as well as Lurope as stringently 
as circumstances permit M Cliichenn 
undertook that the compact should Ik a 
reciprocal engagement on all the Russian 
frontiers 

The Russian delegation and a few minor 
States repeated their resetratioas 

Describioc to an luterviewer how the Non 
Aggression Pact was adopted as one of the 
most remarkable scenes which be bad ever witnes 
sed Mr Lloyd George said I stood first and 
each member from the Dominions then stood 
then the representative of India and then each 
nation in alphabet cal order stood and made 
a solemn declaration that they felt confident 
that permanent peace would be established — 
Reuter 

Another Keuter s telegram states that 
at Genoa 

Mr Lloyd George warned the Soviet 
delegates that when thev went to The Hague 
they must not go out of their way to 
trample on principles which arc onr very 
lifeblood namely full recognition of obliga 
tions Russia if she wants money must accept 
the code of honour which has descended to us 
through '.generations 

But have the Big Powers always res 
pected the right of private property ’ Why 
for instance was the private property of 
Kaja Pratap Singh ot Satara not allowed 
to be kept by him as promised when he 
was deposed ’ 

The Pre u er declared the Conference had 
been one of the most remarkable in historv 
and would reman for ever auinsptrnc Und 
mark inthepathway to universal peace althongh 


T hough it would be no small matter 
for rejoicing if war is stopped even tcia 
poranly m Hurope alone, would "universal 
peace ’ result from "the thnll of peace 
going through Lurope ’ Even if there 
no fresh acts of aggression m Asia and 
Africa on tlie lands and liberties of the 
peoples of those continents, it could not 
be said that the reign of peace and non 
aggression had commenced For though 
there may be perfect outward peace and 
order m subject countries tbeir very sub 
jectiOD IS a form of standing and stereo 
typed war and aggression Non aggrt* 
sion could be said to truly exist only when 
all subject peoples had been freed am 
bad recovered all their rights, liberties au' 
property 

In the mean time we note that in spit 
of the Non aggression Pact Great Bntan 
has sent many battalions to Ireland am 
fighting has been going on there 

National Coalition in Ireland. 

Londoo May 20 
The Dail EircaoD Speaker announced th* 
Mr CoHinsand Mr De Nalera had agreed o' 
the formation of a national coalition candi 

dates at the election to be nommatrf by part; 

executives After the election the Executiv 
would consist of the President the Minister o 
Defence and tune other ministers five from to 
®*yority and four from the minority 

The coalition will be formed without prejud ce 
respective positions of the two sections 
The present strength of the parties will w 
preserved and present deputies will be returned 
“dl”* any outside interest puts forward snc* 
cessful opposition candidates as the agreement 
expressly permits Should the Coalition find « 
newssaryto dissolve further elections will M 
Held as soon as possible on the basis of adult 
snllrage 

Mr rnffith moved and Mr De\alera second 
ed a motion to hold the election on June 1C 
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Untish press opinion o! tbe Coalibon 
13 thns summed np bj Keuter in part — 
London Ma; 22 

Tliat it holds oat the possibiIit> of a 
nnited Goremment capable of coping T^ilh 
disorder is the oslj faronrahle as^t of the 
Coalition formed bj the Irish Repabhc in the 
ejes of the London papers but scepticism is 
freelj expressed regarding the feasibility of 
the accord working snccesafnlly among parties 
who have hitherto rerealed fandamental direr 
gencies while the further delay thus caused 
lU seekinn a definite decision from the people 
regarding the Treaty encounters hostility 

The Time« says the agreement appears to 
menace the only foundation on which a final 
Anglo>Insh settlement is practicable 

The Aforaui^ Post says the mam pillars 
fie rmce an: a repniAe arrif war agatasc 
Ulster 

The Dailv Chroaiefe thinks that the agree 
fflent means that the prortsional Goremment 
is prepared to buy off its opponents hostility 
gaming nothing in return except a postpone 
ment of the eril day 

Tbt yiewa of Ulster and Stou Fern its 
pectiTel^ are worth knowing 

Loudon May 33 
An Ardfeis or Sma Fern Conrentioo at 
tended by 2 000 delegates met m Dublin 
and on the motion of Mr De telera who 
was seconded by Mr Collins has approved 
the agreement of May SO 

Mr DcNalera whopresded said the agree- 
ment was a peace triumph for the nation 
whose credit abroad had been senously im 
pa red m the past six months 

Mr Collins refemogtotbe statement that 
the agreement impelled the Treaty said that 
if that was so the situation most be faced 
whether the danger came from outside or 
any other quarter It was inconceivable that 
stable conditions is Ireland could injure 
anybody 

\ortb East Ireland was making « last 
desperate stand for asetndaney bat the voice 
of the k nited Southerners conld not be ignored 
—Keatcr 

Sir James Craig has voiced the opinion 
of UNtcr 

London May 33 

Sir Janies Cra g the Lister Premier stated 
m the Northern i arliament that the agreement 
between Mr Collios and Mr De \alerahad 
chang^ the whole sitnatioo He was prepared 
to n^otiate w th the Sontbem Irish witbni 
the British Empire but not with a composite 
GoTemioent practically Republican in 
sentiment. 

S r James Cra g declared that the Ulster 
Cab net was unanimono in refu' ng the Bonn 


dary Commission They would bold what 
fh^ had against all combinations —Reuter 

Terms of Reference of Inchcape 
Committee 

The follow mg are the terma of reference 
to the Committee on the expenditnre of 
the Government of India, over which 
Lord Inchcape will preside — 

To make recommendatious to the Goreru 
tnent of India for effecting forthwith ali 
bossiblc reductions m the expenditure of the 
Central Government, having regard especially 
to the present financial position and outlook 
In so far as questions ot policy are involved 
to the expenditure under discussion these will 
be left for the cielnsire consideration of the 
Goremment bot it wiJJ be open to the Com 
inittee to review the expenditure and to in 
dicate the economies which might be effected 
if particular polKies were either adopted 
hbaudoned or modified 

It 19 possible to make rednctioDs in 
the expenditure of the pronncial govern 
ments too So either their expenditures 
should be loclnded in the Inchcape Com 
mittee s investigatfons or a separate 
committee appointed for the purpose < f 
course we wnte on the supposition that 
tuch committees can do any real good— 
a hypothesis of which past experience does 
not support the validity Foreign rule is 
bound to be expensive nav, wasteful 
The only way to economise is to go to 
the root of the matter and thoroughly 
nationalise— Indiamse — the Government 

from top to bottom This does not mean 
that not B single occidental person is to 
be employed but that Indians are to be 
masters in tbeir own country and for 
eigocrs are to be appointed by them for 
fixed periods only when they themselves 
think that capable Indians cannot be 
found for the time being for any parti 
cularkind of work 

Foreign Capital 

SuScieot capital for India's own 
purpoves can be found in India itself if 
the Government be national But if it 
cannot be found noi% v\e would either 
allow foreign capital to be invested in 
India on our own terms or wmt for 
vome future time instead of allowiarr 
foreign capital to exploit and appropn 
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our re^ourcrs in tlie name of develop 
ment Ouroun terms x\ouldbe that no 
company t%hich is not incorporated in 
India and does not include a majontv of 
Indians among its directors and of which 
at least sixty per cent of the capital is 
not «uh'cnbed by Indian®, would be 
allowed to carry on any kind of business 
in India At the «ame time foreigners 
as private persons are not to be allowed 
to acquire land or obtain concessions 
for working mines, forests plantations, 
etc unless thev enter into partnership 
with Indians on equitable terms The 
Legislative As<emblv should make laws 
to conserve India s resources and safeguard 
Indian interests 

Lascars on board. ‘Egypt” 

The sinking of the Egvpt with its 
great loss of life is a monrofnl event It 
would have been best if the catastrophe 
had given n«e onlv to thoughts «aited to 
Its character Instead there has been an 
entirely unfounded outburst of racial 
hatred against Indian seamen, known as 
la^cars It was alleged that they u«cd 
revolvers and knives to prevent women 
and children from getting into the life* 
boat® which thev thcm«clves forciblv 
took possession of that thev swamped 
the lifc*boat®, &.c These senous charges 
have grown less and less in volume, until 
there is nothing left to sav against the 
men Like these charges Falstaffs men m 
buckram grew less and less in number 
But it was a comedy that Shakespeare 
wrote, the sinking of the ‘Egypt was 
however, a trogedv 

Some people concerned may have 
thought that, instead of the loss of life 
occomng among both whites and non 
whites onlv the non whites should have 
pone down and all the whites should have 
been saved But as the elements do not 
di«cnminate in any such way, and loss 
and preservation of life have occurred 
among both, the«e people lost their heads 
and, unable to vent their furv against the 
waves they fell foal of the poor In^car® 
wlio<e conrnpe coolnes® discipline nod 
self sacrifice have hitherto stood the 

crest tc«t® Good however ha® come 


out of evil the Anglo Indian papers are 
now loud in their prai®e of the la®cars 

Akah Sikhs in the Punjab 

The Punjab Government has published 
a resolution esplaimug its recent action in 
dealing with the Akah Sikhs, more 
thousand of whom have been arrested 
We are unable to comment, from first 
band knowledge, on tbe various charges 
brought against the®e persons, but note 
that bv the end of February a very con 
®ervntive estimate put the total number of 
tho«e who had enlisted in the various 
Akah bodies at not less than 2o000 ’ 
As indicating the state of mind of the 
men, the following passage from the 
resolution will be found instructive — 

On one occasion a Sikh who was wanted by 
the anthonties in connection with a politiw 
trial rode on hoi«eback garlanded to *“* 
magi«trates court mtb a lollowiog of abont 
2 000 men He made terms as to tbe time oi 
his arrest and only gave up bis kirpio DK«f 
praying aloud r\ith bis compinions »a to* 
gate oftbe police station wberetbe magistrate 
was holding bis court for tbe *pcedv destm^ 
tion oftbe British Government while thronga 
out tbe trnl be «at v\ith bis b®ek to tae 
magistrate 

Whenever there is anv widespread 
popular movement of a political or ®enii 
political character, the participators m 
it mav be in the wrong in some detail*, 
but It cannot be gainsaid that some 
ju«t cause or other lies at its root It 
IS the part of statesmanship to find 
out the enu'e or causes and applv tht 
remedy 

Demand for Reform in the 
Indian States 

The second session of the Deccan 
Native States Subjects’ Conference, which 
was held last month at Poona, 
presided over by Mr Gnpte, M L C 
The President in his address dnelt upon 
the necessity of Indiins in British India not 
neglecting the welfare of their brothers h'lOC 
in Native states The Princes Chamber cstab* 
in India far from helping the snbjrtt* 
of the States had onlv served to strengthen 
rte position of the ruler® The policy of the 
Dnti'h Government towards tbc®e States had 
parsed through different stages during the la*] 
two hundred year® but while it had conferred 
more nght® on the ruler® it had left theif 
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subjects entirely unafTected He despaired of 
setting anything for the subjects either out of 
the rulers thetnselYes or the Gorernment of 
India He therefore pleaded for an infloential 
deputation to go to England to lay their 
case before the Prime Munster of England and 
Parliament He suggested that the qnestion 
should in the last resort he carried to the 
league of Nations bnt it vras absolutely 
necessary to secure immediate relief for the 
subjects of Natixe States 

Some noteworthy resolutions were 
adopted at the conference 
The fourth called upon all the Princes to 
introduce responsible goTemment within tbeir 
temtones following the lead giren by the 
British Gorernment Another resolution 
appealed to them to remove all restrKtions 
on freedom of speech and freedom of the press 
The establishment of m the States 

was ashed for and an eapaosion oi female 
education demanded An emphatic protest was 
entered against the extension of SMtion 124\ 
of the Indian Penal Code to the Agency areas 
and a request made fonts remoral 

Ualabar Reconstruction 

We have receired from yanoas sources 
literature hearing on the Mopish rebelli 
on and the mi«ene8 cau«ed thereby as 
also appeals for help to relieve the misery 
of the surviTors aod to enable them to 
make a fresh start in life Contnbutioos 


oppressors and the weak sufferers As 
we read of the unheard of and ummagined 
cruelties perpetrated on the latter, our 
heart sank within us and we stopped 
reading the accounts The tram tragedy 
was horrible, but it was not premedita 
ted But the Moplab rebels deliberately 
adapted methods of killing their victims 
which were more horrible and inrolred 
more protracted and acute agonies 
than even asphyxiation Will the kith 
and kin of the victims be e\er able to for 
get and forgive the«e ? We fervently pray 
that God may give them the strength and 
the love to do so and that the Moplabs 
may also be blessed with a complete 
change of heart 

Destructive Cyclone at Cox Bazar 
A destructive cyclone has recently 
passed over the Cox Bazar sub division of 
the Cbittagong district, cfusing great 
bavoc The hadbaran Brahmu hamaj 
has promptly opened a relief centre m Cox 
Bazar Contributions should be sent to 
the Secretarv, Sadbaran Drabmo Samaj, 
211 Cornwallis Street Calcutta^ or to 
the Editor of this Rembw 

Water Scarcity, 


should be sent to Mr G K Devudhar 
Servant of India Society’s Home Sand 
hurst Koad Girgaum Bombay It is with 
shame and sorrow that we have read in 
Mr Devadbar s personal letter to us 
that "Bengal has given little for Mala 
bar" Are there no Bengalis who can 
wipe off this reproach ’ 

Considering the extent and character 
of the calamity which has overtaken 
Malabar, lakhs -upoo lakhs must be spent 
to give food and clothing to the desti 
tutc, to buy cattle for the farmers who 
have lost their all, to rebuild the bouses 
which have been burnt down, to supply 
capital aod raw materials to the artisans 
and craftsmen, &.c 1 he re admis«ioo 

into Hindu society and protection from 
Moplah vengeance, of those who were 
forcibly converted present a problem of 
great gravity This is being faced Bnt 
the most difllcnlt task is to establish 
neighborly relations between the com 
munities from which came the WKted 


tvery year annng summer there is 
great water scarcity m rural Bengal 
During the other seasons there is no ade 
quate effort made cither by Government 
or by the people for the supply of water 
This year owing to the unusually -pro 
longed penod of drought, the suflenngs of 
the people m the affected areas have been 
indescribable Tinkering will not do 
There should be a well thought oat 
scheme covering the whole province, and 

tItTCtshoold be given to it vigorously 
nod persevenngly If the people Sf everV 
vdloge could look ahead and ^nte jo.ii^ 
eirotts,the problem conid be solred with 
But the country IS 
snffertngfrom a greater scarcity pf the 
spirit of mntual aid and combined hetion 
*^**ir^j of worldly possessions 

theeirSL" h”’’ ‘‘'“u "=>3 of 

the efforts being made by the students 

^Midnapnr to snpply ,vnter to the 
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Dacoities in Songal 
The plentiful crop of dacoities m 
Bengal prove the existence of economic 
distress, of powerlessne«!S to offer effective 
resistance, and of the existence of bands of 
desperadoes Tpho either belong to the pro 
Vince or have come from outside It 
behoves the very efficient British (lOvem 
men! to cope v ith the evil without 
raising the cry of political dacoities 


A City Mother for Madras 
In the Madras Presidency municipal 
committees are known as municipal 
councils The municipal council of Nellore 
was the first to have a woman as its 
member, md there the experiment has 
been a success Now Madras munici 
pality has got a City Mother in the 
person of Mrs Devadosa wife ot Mr 
Justice M D Devadoss of the Madras 
High Court \ illages and towns may be 
likened to big homes Homes are kept 
clean and sweet and wholesome by toe 
women who preside over them 'We 
are slowly acquiring the wisdom to «ee 
that villages and towns, too require 
the care of women to make them what 
they should be 

Some human needs and problems 
are common to men nod women But 
the female «ex has problems and needs 
of its own, too These can be under 
stood and faced by women better than 
by men Children also reqnire the loving 
attention of the mother heart As vil 
lages and towns are inhabited by women 
and children, as well as by men there 
fore there ought to be women among 
those who manage the affairs of villages 
and towns 

Since the above was written news 
has been published that Salem munici 
pahty, in Madras Presidency, has also 
decided to have a woman conncillor m 
a scat left vacant by a man 


Bengal Council’s Now Proaidont 
Mr UFA Cotton has been appoint 
ed to succeed ‘^ir Syed Shams nl Hodn 
m the office of president of the Bcncal 
LegislnUve Council This is an afeo- 
lately unjustifiable appointment There 


are Bengalis who could have done the 
work of the president quite satisfactorily 
This IS no mere guess Babu Surendra 
nath Roy had been ably officiating ns 
president Instead of confirming him 
in the office, why bos European talent 
been imported ’ is it to prove the 
truth of Lord Lytton’s dictum that 
those who, like his lordship, want “consti 
tutional independence ’ for India, are 
anxiou« only for administrative efficiency 
unbiassed by racial considerations ’ 

* Racial and ‘Constitutional * 
Independence 

One reason why Lord Lytton does not 
like the programme and the goal of the 
Indian Independentists is that the inde 
pendence which they want is "racial' 
When, however, the American colonies 
won independence in the 18tb ccntniy, it 
was not ‘ racial ’ independence that they 
won for the colonists were in the maiQ 
of British stock like the natives of the 
mother country " Bat did the ancestors 
of Lord Lytton and his contemporwT 
countrymen like the winning of indepenn 
ence by the Americans because it was 
not "racial independence ’ The fact 
IS, the top dog wishes to remain the 
top dog for ever, whether the under dog^ 
be or be not of the same breed as itself 
Therefore, it was quite irrelevant to bring 
m the racial question as Lord Lytton did 
Appeal to Force and Pear an Insult 

When m order to convince Indians 
that they ought not to long for indepen 
denre, arguments are made use of which 
arc based on the' hard fibre” of the British 
nation, on their possession of teeth and 
oftigerquahties, on their being the most 
determined nation on the earth, on the 
wrtninty of the whole strength of the 
Bnti^ Lmpire being used to frustrate 
the efforts of Indian Independentists an 
appeal is made to the Indians’ timidity 
bach arguments take it for granted that 
Indians can be cowed down and kept m 
that mental condition lor ever This is 
an insult to the entire Indian people 
Indians have been disunited and di«or 
ganiscd but, as in the past so m the pre 
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sent, our countr} continues to {iroduce 
men and women who are the equals in 
courage of men and women in any age and 
country Therefore, no earthly power 
would bCjOble to keep down a self 
con^cTons, united and organised India 

Tata Instltnto of Science Enquiry 
Committee 

The Times Educational Supplement of 
\pril S last contains an article on (he report 
of the committee appointed to inquire into 
the constitution and working of the Indian 
Institute of ‘Icieneejat Hangalore It i» clear 
then that the report has been supplied to the 
press lit England though not yet in India It 
la certainly in the fitness of things that, as 
in some other cases so in this, the report 
relating to something in India should be pub- 
lished first In England That is one of the 
ways to give constitutional independence 
to India If Indian reports were published 
first in India, that would betray racial bias 
and might make for "racial ‘ independence 
which is a very very wicked thing 

The Tim** article says that 

The report confirRis the general i(npres<ton that 
the Institute is not aeh eving the results which were 
ant e pated by the late Mr Jamsetji Tata when he 
desoted a substantial endowment to the found ng of a 
centre intended to team Indians in scientific leader 
ship in the industdal development of the r country 
Some of the w tnesses mainta ned that the work of 
the InsUnle K- carried on without dehn to a m that 
It has achieved no defin te position and that it has 
not attained academic repute The conduson ol 
the committee is, on the one hand that students 
from various parts of Indahaiebeen eager to seek 
admissren that many of them ha\c cred tably fiHed 
posit ons of trust and lesponsblity m eonnexion 
with scient fic and industrial work On the other 
hand the Inst ttitc has lost in efhc ency because its 
policy' and lines of development have never been 
defned wth sufHc ent precision The Institute has 
also suffered in reputation by reason of the cond I ons 
and circumstances under wh eh pt vate work has 
been undertaken by some members of the staff 
though in most cases m accordance with ther res- 
pect ifc engagements 

The committee has pointed out other 
defects, too. 

It was represented to the committee that the 
relations beween the- professors and the students have 
noL always been as cordial as could be desired 
There was adverse comment on the ibtal absence of 
Indians from the superior staff and some witnesses 
emphasired the need for what has been described as 
the Jndiani^tion ot the Inst tote The committee 
Wisely refra oed from siting ip jpdgmeoi over the 
conduct, ot particular ind vidoals whether memb^ of 

loov*— in 


the suffer of the goicrn ng bod e^ What fhej 
sought to do was to obta n a correct view of the gen 
ml cond i on of ibc InsWWiteassv.hole so that they 
mi^t be able to suggest remed es for the rerooi al of, 
the defects which have made it impossble to fulfil 
the just expectations of tie representatwes of the 
(ouoder, of other donors and of the educated ptiLl c 
We hate commented m our last issue 
on the roam proposals of the committee as 
containeil in an official summart published 
in the dailies 


Conviction of Maulana Hasrat 
Hobani 

Maulann Hasrat Mohani hi« been sen 
tenredtotwo years rigorous imprisonment 
on the charge of creating disafTection against 
Goxernment As regards the other charge, 
brought against him, of Inciting people to 
wage war against the king the Judge 
thought he was guiU> hut has made a 
reference to the High Court on the 
point The Jurors o' Assessors (werlo 
not know what to call them) pronounced a 
\erdict of Not Guilty on both the counts 
On reading the Maulana’s statement we 
are disposed to think that these genUemen 
were right 


VldyaBagar Vani-Bhaban 
The Nan Siksha Samiti or Association 
for the Education of Women, which has 
already opened several schools, has resolved 
to establish a home for widows forgiving 
them general education and locatlonal train 
ing so that thej may be able to support 
themsehes and lead self respecting and 
socully beneficent Ines The institution 
has been fittingly named Vidy3s9gar \3ni 
Bhaban, after the great philanthropist and 
benefactor of widows Pandit Iswar Chandra 
VidySsagar It was announced at its m 
aogura! meeting that Srimati Harimati Datta, 
a Hindu lady had already gnenRs loooo 
for the home Other donations, promised 
amounting to Rs Sooo, were announced at 
the meeting The Samiti, of which Lady 
Bose wile of the great scientist, is secre^ 
Ury, has already set to work The idea 
IS to acquire a house or a vacant plot of 
land to be built upon for the home. 


Free Export of RIcO'* 

When controf over the export of rice 
was abolished, Government promised to 
consider the re inlroductfon of control if 
prices rn^e considerabh In'consequence of 
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free export We cannot say, rise in price*; 
to ^\hat extent would constitute a case for 
consideration m the opinion of Government 
But we learn that in Magra Hat, a big 
rice martin Twentv four Parginnas district, 
unboiled rice sold at from RsGio to Rs 
7 6 per maund from the leih to the 17th 
March last, and that on 5th May prices 
had risen to from Rs 8 15 to Rs 98 
per maund There mav have been i further 
rise later Will Government publish the 
rates at which Messrs Graham Co 
Ralli Brothers, Shaw Wallace &. Co Retro 
cochino Brothers and other merchants have 
daily bought rice from the 1 2th March last 
up to date ? 

Munition Board Cases 


One by one the cases against those 
non officials who were accused of cheating and 
robbing the Munition Board are being with 
drawn on some excuse or other No wonder 
the public suspicion should be confirmed 
that the withdrawals are due to the fear 
of the exposure of the biggest thieves among 
whom there are suspected to be officials Large 
sums have been spent out of the public 
trcasurj to pay the lawyers retained and m 
other legalexpenses Should not these amounts 
be m equity recovered from those lawvers 
and others who advised the Government to 
start the prosecutions ? As for the huge sums 
stolen, amounting it is rumoured, to 8 or 9 
crores, from whom are these to be recovered? 
Sir Thomas Holland has retired and enjoys 
his pension Was not the plunder due to the 
‘ inefficienc)’’ of that officer and others who 
controlled or served in the Munition Board? 
Should not the whole lot be scrapped or 
punished otherwise? Should not they be 
required to make goodthe loss ? The people 
who pay the taxes suffer from ignorance 

disease, water scarcity, famine prices, &c , 

while clever rogues make their piles with 
impunltj, and tho«e whose duty it was to 
prevent such plunder are also left untouched 
as if nothing had happened Remember 
Sir pomas Holland was forced to resign 
not because he had failed to prevent plunder, 
but berause he had not been sufficiently 
clever in stage-managing the withdrawal of 
the cases against two Indians 

We do not assume the guilt of any 
parlicuUt person or persons, whether not 
prosecuted or prosecuted and then discharged 
or 'till under trial. Uul what rannnt be denied 


15 that large sums have been stolen, and that 
It was the work not of ghosts but of men 
Third Class Railway Passengers 
Tliird class railway carnages remain as 
unclean and unprovided with the animal 
( not human ) needs of the passengers as 
before, but the fares have been again in 
creased It is the third class passengers 
whose fares form the bulk of the incomes of 
the railways from passenger traffic , yet it 
they who have been alwajs treated as worse 
than cattle They have the least and the 
worst accommodation, and the greatest diffi 
cult} in buying tickets, their animal needs 
are the least provided for, and the railwa} 
employees are the rudest to them of all pas 
sengers. It is useless to try to excite the 
pity of the Railway Board or the Railway 
Companies, and justice the third class 
pas«;engers can not have until India has 
Swaraj and their real representatives have 
an effective voice in the Indian Swaraj 
Parliament. 

Reduced Railway Rates at “Home ” 
In India the railway rates for goods 
traffic also have been increased But the 
opposite policy has been adopted at ' hofne ” 
London, May ia< 
Ine English and Welsh railwavs nnnounee im 
poitant reductions in rates for poods traffic, which 
should powerfully promote the revival of trade The 
percentage of increase over pre war rates has been ‘ 
reduced in many cases by 35 per cent The build 
ing trade and iron steel and tin plate industries 
are the principal beneficiaries -^RtuUr 

If our home had been our home, and 
we had any railways to call our oioit, 
too, could have reduced the rates for the 
revival of oar trade 


Imports of Cotton Yam and Cloth 

According to The Aninfa Bazar Patnka, 
The trade returns of British India for the month 
ot Ajwil, 1922 published by the Department of 
statist cs show that the imports of cotton yarn and 
manuf^turcs declined by Rs 1 35 lakhs as compared 
proves to demonstration 
that the Clerka » an economic fallacy and should 
warn all moderate patriots to beware of kkadJar 


've do not associate ourselves 
with the gibe against moderate patriots 
because we are not sure whether we ou^* 
, even moderately patriotic in the 

tight way, we do think the figures gwen 
p> the Palnka lead to a strong presump 
Hon that the charkha and the handloom 
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lia\e been foe the time being al least 
moderateh succe sfnl 

“The Servant” Defamation Case and 
rroedom of the Proas. 

In Ibe defamation case brought against 
the editor and the printer of The S^ant 
Deputy Commissioner Kid Mr N C 
ben, counsel for the accused said in the 
course of bis ponerful and brilliant speech 
in defence 

H this matter aFected the personal I berty o1 
these two gentlemen only, I would not hate taken 
up so much of j-onr honour’s t me because these 
gentlemen would have been onlj too pleased to 
follow in the footstep of the r venerable predece 
ssor, Uabu Shyam Sundar Chalcravari^ The case 
IS be {ouv.bt because the (teedofn of the press 
n at stake. 

Exactly 

Law and Order Portfolio 
\I 1 of a budden one fine morning il wa> 
announced m the papers that m ^fadras an 
Indian mimsler was going to be placed in 
charge of the * Law ana Order portfolio 
thus heralding the dawn of the millennium 
foretold in the i,ospel according to St Mont 
ford It Mas claimed that Madras na« the 
first to make the fatefol experiment Dot Ihi 
claim of being first m the field did not go 
unchallenged Agra Oudh said it was doing 
the trick from an earlier period Then it was 
< discovered that the Central Provinces and 
Rerar and Assam, too had been provided 
earlier with this pre-requisite of the miUennium 
Rot the question IS has the behaviour of the 
Brown Bureaucrats in these pronnce- been 
in anv respect different from that of llie 
White Bureaucrats elsewhere? Are the people 
in the former happier than elsewhere? It is 
not Big Brown Bureaucrats in awe of their 
white ( nominal > subordinates that we want 
Me want Swaraj pure and simple 

Free Primary Education in 
Hyderabad 

By a recent firman of the Niram pri 
maty education has been made free in His 
Exalted Highness •’ terntor) He has not 
imposed any fresh tax for the purpose there 
in not following the precedent of the Britisli 
Provinces 

Calcutta Municipal Admimstration 
^The “Bengal Government in their recent 
fnaAni^l nf the adminlstratinn of the 


(^afeutta Muntctpalil} say that “If the Cor 
ppration is to continue the progre«siv-e and 
ejitcrprising policy of the past decade an in 
ci'cise in the rates would in the near future ap 
pear inevitable ’ This statement, had it been 
a joke would have been a sorry joke But 
aS It has been made in earnest, so much the 
vv'orse for it What does an unsophisticated 
{(idian rate-pajer care for ^our progressive 
apd enterpeumg policy ■' He sees that 
,(• the European quarters of the city the 
r^tes are the same as in the northern of 
Iitdian quarters Yet m the European quarters 
t|ie road-v foot paths conservancy drainage 
lighting &.C are better than in the northern 
parts ( the streets and lanes in those parts in 
^ahitedb^ the. municipal commiasioners bein^, 
somewhat of an exception^ If the present rates 
Itave sufficed to give the European quarters 
^od roads good drains good conservancy 
good lighting etc why should the present 
%tes not he lonsidered a sufficient equivalent 
for the wor*e roads drams conservancy, &.C 
0\ the northern town’ U maybe promised 
improvements in lieu of higher rates But that 
is bad logic The correct lo^ic is this I or 
19} per cent the European quarters have got 
certain things and reached a certain standard 
for i9i per cent (or whatever it may be) 
jet us first have the same things, and the 
^ame standard and then it will be time to 
talk of increasing the rates The Calcutta 
rate-payers of ihe northern parts would dub 
ihemselves -.laves and would deserve to be 
ireated as such if they agreed to any increase 
,n the rales before they had got from the Cor 
poratiun a good value for their money already 
paid as the European quarters There can 
not be a better case for passive resistance of 
the non payment of rates variety Npn co 
operators should organise such a mnvemlwA.^«, 
soon as increased rates arc proposed m 
earnest 

We wonder wh) the Indian newspapers of 
aicutta both vernacular and English, do not 
^te more attention to municipal matter. 
They should unsparingly criticise the muni 
c.p.1 rami., e .nd Ihe mnn.cpal commis.ion 
ers for e.etj instance of neglect of dnt. 

We read in the triennial te.ien - 

Lxficndilure on road 
has be^ leavy and 1 

m the ?Kord of ''man°c "Ti. 


•naeeu the mprovenlent 6f 
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Calcutta have s> ncc been p-avcd \\ ih ths material 
B turn nous surfaces broad clean footpaths the 
pav ng of narro \ lanes and gull es the lay ng of 
stone setts m streets \vl cl carry 1 ew traffic and 
jrreater attenl on to the repairs of ora nary tnaca 
dam red toads — these things 1 a\c to omc extent 
aijected a transformat on of the cend I om. of a 
decade ago 

\\ ith reference to the above we submtt for 
tlie kind consideration of Indian (vernacular 
and 1 nglish) newspaper'' the proposal that 
they should undertake the following bit of 
disinterested civic service vis the prepara 
tion of lists of 

(i) Badly paved drained conserved 
lighted and watered streets and lane', in the 
1 uropean quarters 

(a) binnlar Ireelsand Kneb m the Indian 
quarters 

(3) Badly paved drained conserved 
lighted and watered streets and lanes 
j)hcte (T«j munictpat oiimisstoners <tnd 
their friends rclaiiv s oi H orit*s { of anv 
sex ) Itxc 

(4) Well paved S.c streets and lanes 
where anj city fathers* \c reside 

It IS recorded m the Buddhist scriptures 
tint 1 Hodhisattva refused to accept salvation 
for himself until all mankind had been saved 
We would call him an honest and dutiful 
municipal commissioner who would continue 
to live in an 111 paved til drained ill watered 
lit lighted and til conserved street or lane 
until all parts of the cit) had been brought 
up to the standard of the h uropean quarters 

Hai Baikunthanath Sen Bahadur 

Rat Baikunthanath ben Bahadur whose 
death at the age of 80 was announced last 
month was the leader of the Berhampur 
(Murshidabad) bar and a veteran Congress- 
man (old style) He was the first non 
ofTicial chairnan of the Berhampur Mum 
dpahtj and of the Murshidabad District 
Board lie was twice member of the Den 
gal Legislative Council lie was for some 
vears president of the Indian As ocialton 
He preside 1 over the Bengal Provincial Con 
fercnce too, and wa'. in one )ear chairman of 
the reception committee of the Congress Ills 
public utterances were well reasoned and 
supported bv facts and figures He was 
a public spirited man One characteristic of 
I is public life was that he was not more 
rcadv to open Ins bps than he was to open 
bn purse . He was with his brother Babu 
Uernendramll ib^ fo mder of ih» 


Calcutta Pottery Works' the Maharaja of 
Cossimbazar joining them as a partner later 

The European Association and 
Racial Distinctions Committee 
The Atnrila Bazar Tatrika has published 
some confidential papers showing that the 
European \ssociatioQ has been trying to 
get up an agitation to frustrate the efforts 
of the Racial Distinctions Committee to do 
away with the difference of treatment between 
European and Indian accused m criminal 
trials by levelling up The Association mav 
be able to frighten the Government 
agitation like that against the Ilhert Bill 
But It would not much matter to us n 
would only strengthen the feeling among 
us that Swaraj is above all the one thing 
that IS indispensable And the Swaraj move- 
ment IS bound to succeed 
Repression in U. P and the Panjab 
There is no Province where repression 
has not been going on If we refer to 
repression in iome and not in all it » 
because we have n^v space to do so an® 
therefore must be content to refer-at random 
to what i» going m some places 

At a joint meeting of the United Provance 
Congress Committee and Khilafat workers 
Pandt Madan Mohan Malaviya in the 
1 1S speech said that his soul had been bccratw by 
the harrowing accounts of repress on he had 
from the represenlat ves of various distr cts that day 
and vhat he had actually w tnessed m the Punjab 
If repress on cont nued its course unabated for a tc* 
months more there was hardly a nnn n the couottv 
wiho could guarantee the coni nuance of the preset 
non retal atory and non v olenl all tude of the country 

It Is essentially necessary that the non 
violent attitude of the people should he 
maintained in spiteof repression lor violence 
or use of physical force on the part of the 
people vvDulil not onlv be infructuous 
as they are not trained; equipped and or 
ganised for it like their opponents but rt 
would lead to unrighteous acts and unrightt 
ousnc'.s w ould lead to rum There is abo 
a quite practical reason why there should 
be complete non violence on the part of thv 
people It would be easier for the Govern 
inent to cope with and crush a movement 
of violence than a non violent one 1 
violrnce gives the executive and the polic" 
the handle they require All recent provin 
cial conferences and other congress organi 
atinn« la\«» don* the rigl t thing hv lavang 
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uell be ng of the countr> lay n st ck ng to the boycott 
ol the Coonc Is 

On the other hand many Nationalists in 
Maharashtra are appealing to their followers 
to stand for the next Legislative Council 
elections on the ground that the Bardoh reso 
lutions do not debar the non co operators 
from entering the Councils 

e have discusse 1 the subject in a note tn 
our last 1 sue 

‘ Letters Prom Abroad in French 

Our contemporaries who silently appre 
ciate and enjoy Mr Rabindranath Tagores 
contributions to this Rf\ ievv w ill be interest 
ed to learn that an obscure French anthor 
named Remain Holland has asked to be 
allowed to reproduce selected letters of 
the poet in French translation in a news 
aper which he proposes to bring out in 
eptember next 
Extra taural Edaeation for Bacca Students 
The Dacca University dd the right 
thing in sending out some of its advanced 
students to Poona Bombay and Mfahabad 
for studying at first hand the attempts 
made there for solving some of the press 
mg problems of the day relating to edu 
cation sanitation medical relief co opera 
tive credit organised charity elevation of 
the depressed classes agricultural develop 
ment and economic reconstruction 

Tanning Demonstration for 
Kuchis at Bankura 

Under the auspices of the D strict Agn 
cultural and M elfare Association Bankura 
a tanning demonstration has been organised 
^ the Department of Industries in the 
Zilla School building In opening the 
demonstrationMr G b Dutt tCb Collector 
of Bankura dwelt on the urgent need for 
tie organisation and improvement of the 
local industries among which preparation 
of leather goods has already occupied an 
important position He appealed to the 
upper classes of the community to organise 
the Muchis into Co-operative Societies so 
as to Enable them to obtain the requisite 
funds 

TTie demonstrations which will be con 
tinned for 15 days or longer if found 
necessary are being attended by a Urge 
number of Moebu from all parts of the 
district and arrangements have been made 


by the leading nerchants of Bankura for 
supplying food free of cost to the Muchis 
from outlying areas in the district coming 
to attend the demonstration 

There should be similar organisations in 
other districts 

Pallava Painting by Prof G J Dubrenil 
Prof G Jouvean Dubreuil of Calve College 
I ondvcbeiry has sent us a leaflet contain 
ing an account of the dscovery of fre«co 
paintings which he has made m the Pallava 
rock cut temple at Sittannavasal He is 
eloquent in his praise of the grand fresco 
wh ch adorns the whole extent of the 
ceding of the verandah but not being a 
painter himself he could not copv it in 
colours He has however made a copy 



of a dancing fgure on one of the pillars by 
making a tracing of it with transparent 
paper We mve a small reproduction of it 
here The Ind an Society of Oriental Art 
may send some ol its artists to visit the 
caveat Sittann avasal which is nine miles 
to the north west of Padukkottai and get 
some of the paintings copied 

Bengal Agncnltural Department 
In our last Issue we drew attention in 
a note to some irregularities in the Ben<^l 
Agricultural r* nt As it has not 
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been contradicted tlie facts mentioned 
therein ma\ be taken to be correct 

We are not surprised to find that not a 
■“ingle piper, vernacular or English, has. 
taken an) notice of the irregularities 
brought to light Perhaps the counlrv and 
it<i mouthpieces are quite satisfied with 
the kind of responsible goiernment which 
the facts duulged gi\e indications of 

Hegalomania in the Calcutta University 
Post-graduate Department 
TItt Tines (Educational ‘supplement, 
22nd April 1922 ) writes — 

• These truths we are sure are not denied 
bj men of position and mtlucncc who sevetclj 
ctiliciic the workng of the postgraduate depart 
ment But the r complaint is that under hij, [ Sir 
^sulosh Mookerjees j dommatme influence the 
Senate has allowed an inpc'iiim in xmpevto to be 
buiU up and to be an excessive drain upon the 
Unn ersitj tcsources sp that it cripples the ordi 
narj work They also hold that the aggrandise 
ment of the department has become on obsession 
with Its distinguished head (1 t, St Asutosh ) 
and that a Geddes axe should be applied to its 
admin stcation. 

"The farewell speech of Lord Ronaldsha) 
while studously judicious in tone, shows that these 
criticisms -are not altogether baseless He admitted 
that in 1 poor country there ate obvious limits 
to the. extent to which post graduate studies can 
reasonably be financed b) pubt c funds He sug 
gested for the consideration of the Senate the 
question whether it is bound to provide post graduate 
leaching in every subject m which it is prepared 
to examine and confer awards or whether, foltnwmg 
the precedent set by such Universities as Oxford 
m Ibis countr) it should not expect students of 
Very special subjects to make their own arrange 
mcnis lor the greater part of their stud cs ’ (I’ iM ) 

Private'^Tutors as University Examiners. 

We fiml the following among the rules 
of the Patna Universit) 

' No person who takes pupils privately in an) 
subject or subjects shall be eligible for appointment 
as a member of the Hoard of I xaminers in that 
subject or those subjects or as a p.ipet.setter or 
Head Fxaminet in the I xam nation for whch he 
has ptepated piipU pcnatel) " 

Here It IS necessar) to explain that the 
Board of Examiners chooses the paper- 
setters and revises the question papers, before 
they are sent to the press, and thus its 
members have knowledge of the questions 


arltially set some time before the eKammation 
begins The Head Examiner can re-“xaminc 
the paper of an) candidate tliat he likes, and 
can therefore modif) the marks and relatw®- 
position of his> pupil if he be so inclined 1 

Bat “the prtde of all India’’ under 
present leading fi id** it inconvenient to adopt 
such 1 rule of the ‘fimdimental essentials’ of 
academic morality 

Official Report on “Aikya ” Move 
ment 

Lieutenant Colonel Faunthorpe s report on 
the *Aik)a’or Unity movement among the 
villagers in Hardoi and adjoining districts of 
Oudh, while describing and condemning the 
unlawful and disorderly acts of which 
according to him, the villagers were guilt) 
also la)s bare the real grievances which la' 
at the root of the movement 

ReAI CiRJEVAhCES 

Lka associations maj be divided into two cLisses 
first purely agrarian in which the tenants cow 
bine against m unpopular and oppressive landlord 
m these associations the resolutions are usually ** 
follows — ( a ) not to pay more than the reeoroeo 
rent, to insist on receipts, (e) not to 
unauthorized cesses or do forced labour 
second class is parity political In addition to the 
above agnnan resolutions, we find resolutions el 
a political nature also appearing, as for instance 
the following ( a ) form an Eka in order to obtain 
svaraj, {b) use madeskt cloth only and use ine 
eharkha, as Mahatma Gandhi s raj is soon to 
appear, (cj boycott the Government courts 
In* »hc panchaytt decide criminal cases 
poltical resolutions depend on the extent to wh en 
the villagers have been influenced by the apostles 
of non-co“Opcration 

In Sitapur and to a lesser extent clsewher* 
gram rents [botaf) and appraisement 
are at present much complained of bj the tenantry 
The system is of course out of date where culti 
vation IS stable, although m precarious tracts it 
still the best rental system. 

A Correction 

In the last three lines of column 2, 
page 408 of the Inst April number of fnr 
MonpRS Kpvrcw, /br“n piece of unforgett- 
able laughter like the tale of The ln\ 
C/ot/rex”, rend “an unforgettable moste*^ 
piece of pitying satire, like Hans Ander- 
son’s Inv isible Clothes “ 


rnntcd nnd Published by A C Sarfear at the llrahrao Mission Press, 
211. Comwaiiu Stnet, Calcutta 
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BUDDHISM A\D CHRISTIANITY 


F or more than eifiht jear« I have 
kept in my writiop ca«e the copies 
of some letters, Tihich I sent from 
South Afnea to the Boet Kahmdra 
nath Tagore, at Shantiniketaa During 
that trouLled time in Africa at the 
elosc of the Passive Resistance move 
nent, Shantiniketan was to me from 
afar a symbol of peace towards 
which my mind continnaliy retarned 
for its inspiration and support These 
letters were a connecting link binding 
“e to the Ashram 

The letters I wrote were all of a 
religions natnre 1 discussed them each 
one With Mahatma Gandhi before ^ending 
them to the Poet The subject of them 
so occupied my mind, that the stirring 
political events in which we were en 
gaged seemed as nothing m comparison 
hor my mmd was passing throogh a 
religions crisis, and a period of suffering 
had come to me in my inner life, which 
W8S to nsber in the birth of a new 
•Dtellectnal freedom At sneb a time, 
J^wasan infinite strength to me to be able 
to tnrn away my thoughts from ester 
things altogether, and seek the 
pracc of Shantiniketan, by sitting down 
la Silence and writing to the Poet 

The change of atmosphere in the 
and alien environment of South 
Africa, was so confusing at first, and 
the pressure with which it thrust itself 
“POQ me was so strong that for a 


time i was almost bewildered The 
solid ground under my feet seemed to 
be shaken l could not understand 
what was happening, where it would 
all end , and to what final conclusions 
It would lead me fbe fact has to be 
taken into account, that I was on 
Anglican clergyman, still exercising 
the functions both of a clergyman 
and a missionary Though 1 had seen 
in India already things that had greatly 
shocked me within the church, yet I 
had never seen anything m all my life 
before to compare with the hard 
orrogant, intolerant and utterly nn* 
Christian racialism, which was rampant 
in South Africa 


stress, to seek help and guidance from 

.n. Mh., I wro„ at ItajH, 

the .am. gtouad as "’“S 

Po« la bhant.a.l.tan U,;,,. 
Gandhi, as 1 have rthl.d ‘''“'‘“•“a 

«. I talked o.tr all 

with him, and read orer^to him !!*’ 

I bad written to the ^fet He^d"‘'“; 
me to keep the advised 

gathered by me, and not lo 
tho^on the snbjret for af^J 


"tii 'JZrV’Z; ‘Tr"' 
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time to sift out your present thoughts 
and revise them in quiet meditation 
at Shantiniketan Then publish these but 
not now 

in tins matter I determined to abide 
by his advice Indeed I have now waited 
much beyond the period he mentioned 
When 1 reached London from Cape 
town 1 found Mr Gokhale suffering from 
the illness which \\ as so soon alas ’ to 
prove fatal to him I he doctors would 
allow very few visitors They forbade 
excitement of any kind whate\er Dut 
when 1 was with him nnd had related to 
him my inner thoughts about religions 
he asked me to tell him the whole story 
Before I had started for South Africa he 
had said to me at Delhi — llnsvisitisgoiog 
to be a great shock to your Lhristiamty 
I reminded him of this and told Ittm that 
hi3 words had proved to he literally true 
He read over very carefully indeed the 
copies of the letters I had written to the 
Poet It was of supreme interest to me 
to find how deeply he had already pon 
dered over the very problem with which I 
had been faced It was clear to me that 
in that last illoess of his and in hts lonely 
life of retirement the things relating to 
the religious history of mankind bad a 
great fascination for him The political 
issues were temporal tie spintual search 
for Truth w as eternal 

The envelope that contained the 
copies of these letters is still with me It 
has become brown and the ink is faded 
upon it IS still legible the name of Air 
Gokhale This brown envelope m my 
writing case worn with nge recalls 
vividly to mv mind a room in the 
National 1 iberol Cl lb Channg Cross with 
Mr Gokhale reclining on his couch his 
face drawn with tl e suffering of his ill 
ness yet filled with the light of intellec 
tual vasion lie would listen to me with 
an almost fatherly affection nnd he could 
follow all that 1 told him For he had 
only recently retumetl from South \fncu 
nnd had pished through the same bitter 
experience 

Tho^e days in Lngland passclnlltoo 
hurriedly There was much to lie done and 
i had to come hack to India at theenrhest 


possible moment After tnv return tbe^s 
same questionings that had arisen in South 
Afnca were rarely absent from my 
A further time ot critical enquiry nnd fresh 
illustration came to me when Iwas with 
the Poet in the Tar F ast and for the nret 
time I was in a position to trace out the 
history of the great Buddhist movement 
in that quarter 1 hen on my return to 
India 1 stayed alone at Boro budur m 
Java The days I spent there in silence 
all alone marl ed a new departure m 
my thoughts and a new outlook 

These old letters had gone with **l 
the while in my writing case and I had 
looked at them occasionally and thought 
of publishing them But 1 was slowly 
making up my mind to write a complete 
book instead of merely publishing the 
letters At last a few weeks ago 
nearly lost them altogether I hey were in 
my writing ca«e along with many other 
papers when it was stolen and rifled by 
a tram thief By a singular accident 
these papers almost alone remained when 
the writing case was found Nearly o** 
the other papers that were of value hao 
been destroyed 

1 berefore 1 have now made up ni> 
mind at last to publish them, only remind 
lOg the reader beforehand that they 
represent the first shod of discovery 
rather than a final judgment On the 
whole the substance of what i have 
written has stood the test of time hut 
on reading them through again I can «ee 
that there are many overstatements t 
still hope to be able to work out the 
subject more thoroughly in a book form 
Nevertheless the letters may perhaps have 
a personal and emotional value winch A 
book may fail to r»procluce In editing 
them I have ventured here and there for 
the sake of clearness to expand the 
thought Otherwise they remain practi 
cally as they were first written to the 
Poet more than eight years ago 

1 1 TTI R 1 

This countrv of South \fnca malc^ 
the heart grow s ck with its ctcrnni 
colour problem iVlint you have been 
telltng me so silently is quite clear to me 
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at last The Clinstianity of the West to 
Its present nahoiy alliance with the 
white race is utterlv unable to cope 
with this race e\il that is destroying 
Immanity Rather it is aggravating the 
mischief by condoning it it isguing to 
white race inhumamtv the cloaW of reh 
gion as caste did of old 

Mr Gokhalesaid to me when I was 
leaving India— **W hat yon see in South 
Africa will be a great shock to your Chris 
tianity — that has been found true The 
shock has been great But it has been a 
health giving one It has been leading me 
from the unreal to the real 

At almost every town out here in S 
Africa the Church of the Respectable is 
engaged in keeping the Indian in his pro 
per place A sugar planter —a regular 
Church goer nnd communicant —told me 
abont the indentured Indians on his 
estates — Of course he said to me 
unctuously we provide Christian in 
struction for them and lookaftertbeirspiri 
tual welfare’ —this on estates where there 
has been cruelty dogging and child 
labour ' Another who is a rab d anti 
Asiatic wanted to tell me abont the 
mission work which was beini; camel on 
among the coolies One of the most 
degenerate and denationalised Indians I 
hare met out here —who has not lifted a 
fioccr to help his fellow Indians in their 


very sickness of heart which is mine at 
this moment makes the picture appear 
darker to me than it really is There is a 
noble educational work being done and 
there are noble individual Christian men 
and women struggling for righteousness 
and hating this new race tjranny But 
the tide IS Against them 

It has all been a great shock to me 
But the shock has been salutary I feel 
at la«t that I have won through the in 
tellectnal independence I must go out 
side the Church in order to 6nd Christ m 
this land of bouth Africa For I cannot 
find Him within the Church as I see it 
here to day I have found Christ in the 
little groups of Hindu passive resisters and 
among the delicate Hindn ladies with 
their bright faces telling me of their joy 
m prison nod speaking kindly of their 
jailors Bat 1 cannot hod Christ in these 
siougiv respectable Churches where a 
saint like Mr Gandhi cannot even find an 
entrance 

1 have tried to make it a rule here in 
South Africa never to enter a tram car 
or a hotel where an Indian who is my 
friend and compan on is not allowed to 
enter with me Can 1 make an exception 
with regard to these Christian Churches 
which have excluded Mr Gandhi hmself^ 

I have bad to tice th s problem and up 
till now I ha\e only gone into these 


*^*■115516 for libertv —told me that be was 
a minister of the Gospel 1 found that 
he I ad abused bis off cial privilege of 
eOiog into the prison and speaking to 
his fellow-countrymen (who were con 
f ned there) by attacking their religion in 
the name of Christ and tr% lOg to coavert 
them to Christianity’ 

V\ hat a parody of the faith of the crnci 
Bed How utterly s ck the heart gels at 
hundreds of instances such ns these’ How- 
one longs at times to be pure and meek 
and loving enough in one s own charac 
ter to be able to siv with Chnst — 

\c hypocrites' \e compass sea and 
land to make one proselyte and when 
ve have done so ve make bwn twofold 
more n child of hell than vourseUes 

The picture of course is not allsi 
dark as th ■« tu 1 it is ( robablc tuat this 


race evil itself 

\nd now it is becoming everj day 
not a qaestion of my going outside the 
Clmrcb iC is rather becoming a question 
of expulsion —of my being thrust out I 
preached one such sertuoa against the 
racial evil the other day simplv stating 
the trne Chnstian position and it evi 
dcntly gave the greatest oflence The 
same happened m another place And 
now I sec that m the Church papers at 
home in England 1 am being attacked for 
htresj bwanse m India at the barnkala 
Smbj rel g,oa, ser 
via, aad ha, t spolea ,a pabhe „ fa, onr 
of certa n Hindu religions ideals which 
are great and noble 

Iht mam issue as vou jpurself have 
often, a, I ,u lalkm; o,er Matters tvTtl, 
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me, IS tbis,— 1 see it all quite pHmly 
uo^ —The material po^ver and race 
arrogance of the West ha\^ become 
bound up with an aggressive and insolent 
form of Christianity which no longer re 
presents the Chnstanity of Christ What 
IS needed, is a deep religious change of 
heart in the West and a true following 
of Christ 

“Here I see the hopelessness of such 
a merel) political struggle as this of 
Mr Gandhi s if it stands alone —supremely 
noble though it is He is not really 
cutting at the very root of the evil 
When one lool s more deeply at the 
whole «‘ituation your one book GitanjaU’ 
has done more in a few months to bring 
East and West together and to change 
the European perspective than all these 
years of embittered political struggle I 
have found vour poems on table after 
table in English houses where t have been 
invited as a guest — m Pretona, in 
Johannesburg in Kimberley mMaritzburg 
and Durban and wherever Gitanjali 
has gone it has brought peace and 
love Indeed strange to say, among 
my own countrymen it has formed my 
one open door to get intimacy of speech 
With them about India 1 be European 
welcome which in certain quarters and 
in certain hom*s has been given me so 
very generouslv out here has been in no 
small measure due to the fact that Reuter 
telegraphed out, before we arrived la the 
country that s\e were both your fnends 
"Vou little 1 now what value that telegram 
has been to me ’ 

In so far as the Passive Kesistance 
movement here has been spiritual through 
out It has left its mark And a little 
group of Europeans has been won over by 
It But the political aspect, — which to 
the Englishman is all prominent — has 
only accentuated the racial bitterness 
What 19 a cause for even more nnxiety,— 
it has told upon the character of the 
Indians themselves It has made them 
restless and impatient instead of calm 
and enduring 

“ The noblest gam has been the growth 
of a manly sense of independence That 
has been nil to the good , and the supreme 


courage of Indians lias extorted an unwill 
ing admiration e\en from their opponents 
But a deeper work,— a far deeper work,-; 
IS needed, which will cutup the root ot 
Western pride itself I hts implies the 
reconstruction of the very bases of human 
thought,— the evil lies so deep And thiS 
can only be done, when the inner chambef 
of the heart is prepared in silence, anc 
out of the depth of that silence the word 
of Truth IS spoken before which all men 
must bow m reverence 

“Mr Gandhi has caught something 
of the evil genms of the West,- its rest 
lessoess He has received its ^ooi‘ 
genius also —its fearless application a 
principles to the final test of action 
its scientific basis of experiment as tbfi 
one convincing criterion of truth Bu 
here, m South Africa, the restlessness 
IS growing upon him, and he must 
come back to India herself, the Motbet* 
for healing and renewal 

‘And what I myself also see aor^ 
clearly every day is this the Wester^ 
mind will have to come back to lodis* 
the Mother, also Europe’s open wound 
of restlessness each day grows worse 
and worse, and also Europe s reliance 
upon material success Our WesterJi 
Christianity, above all, will have tO 
be baptized anew in the waters of India 
before it is worthy of Christ 

* I understand this now from 
own inner experience I know hoVj 
vaiQ and foolish I was when I regarded 
myself as fit to be a Teacher and 
came out in a Missionary Society foj 
that very purpose — how I spoke and 
wrote at first about Indian religmus 
life m an insolent patronising waj* 
instead of studying humbly its grea^ 
meaning in human history But whe^ 
I look bad the wonder and tb^ 
beauty of it is that India, the Mother, 
drew me to liccselC in spite of all And 
little by little, the pride left me and 
began to love in turn, — to love India and 
her historical associations with an absorb 
log love, a passionate worship Tfai® 
new outlonl has made human life a 
thing to me and Imtnnn history wear ad 
entirely different aspect It has alsd 
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“When 1 read the Ikatitude-*.—' Blessed 
arc the mcch, for thej shall inhcnt the 
earth,’ ‘Blessed arc tlitr that mourn, 
for they shall be coralorted ' ■Ble'ssctl 
are the* poor m spirit, lor theirs is tlie 
Kingdom of nei\en — wlun I read the 
uords, “I and ni\ I atlur art One’ or the 
passagc“Considtr the Ulus of the Acid how 
tbc) grow somehow, in Mrscs such ns 
tbc«e and a hundred others tliat come to 
the nimd, 1 find a Kinship with Indin 
instinctise and immediate y\nd nbo\c 
all, m the w hole conception of ‘ K csist not 
c\il,’ ‘Lo\c \our enemies, ‘Oiercomc 
c\il with good we arc tnKen bacK into 
the ver\ atraosplicre in which the nuddlm 
lued and moved and had his being I here 
IS aery little to compare with them iti 
earlier Hebrew liicrattirc, and certainly 
nothing that I Know in Greek * 

But India, ~thc India that t ha\c come 
to Know and lo\c,— actualU li\cd those 
truths, in countless lues of men and 
women centuric-' before Christ, and 
India //ICS them still to da\ in a great 
measnre W’hat can this mean etcept that 
Christianity has its roots in Indian soil, 
and that India is a mother of the human 
spirit m this, as also m other wavs’ And 
1 mvself, like a wilful child, with all the 
aggressive temperament of the West, came 
out to teach and to iiist/uct, rather than 
first of all to study and to learn Little 
by little, I have found out the sballoivncss 
of ray former position, and India, the 
Mother, has been leader towards mi. tmd 
has not rejected me 

‘All this I really ought to ha%e seen 
and understood long ago From yoor 
point of view, it must seem very common 
place Bat the niaj a of the Western 
supremacy w’as upon roe, and the spirit 
of pride at Arst darkened the eyes of lore 
Still further, there was the granite moun 

* Since nriimg this I haw been able to sltfd) 
mote carefully the later phases of Judaism before the 
birth of Christ and 1 find that the atmosphere in ulnch 
Christ lived was t nged with these conceptions sind 
they appear m Judaism itself —sec C MonteKofes 
articles on I ibetal Judaism m the Hibbetl Journal 
and 1 ZangwiU s ‘Hie Vo ce of Jerusalem But the 
question remains — Did they not re ich Western Ns a 
from India where they were the commonplace of 

tel gious tliougl t cenluncj before ' 


tain wall of hard prejudice to be tunnelled 
through, fixed and inimoinblc m its 
Western setting Only then light could 
enter, when the rocks of hereditary tradi 
tiotmi ttnching hnd been pierced tlirough 
and tnroiigli 

“I hnd seen, ns it were, upon the surface 
of the rocks the lossil remains of the past, 
connecting the two religions,— Buddhisni 
and Christianity; for 1 hnd been a close 
student of history, nnd on this subject of 
eomparntiNc religion my reading had wen 
wide riicsc fossil remains might have 
told me, if I hnd looked at them with 
unprejudiced eyes, the true ‘origin of 
species’ in the rcbgious lineage of mankino 
But the dogmas in which I had been 
brought up from my childliood in the 
West closed mj eyes to facts and tncir 
interpretation It was thus easy to over* 
look their meaning 1 was in my, 
Darwinian’ religious days, and considered 
each religion of mankind to be a ‘special 
creation’,— a species entirely apart fro® 
the rest,— and Christianity itself to W 
separated off from all by an unfathoni 
able gulf of di\ me revelation Apart from 
India, I could not really understand 

"And you, ray friend, have seen tlie true 
‘roe’ in me, all this while, in spite of a** 
the wrappings of prejudice aud conceit 
which folded me round I long to be more 
worthy of this trust you have gi^^o me, 
and I know that 1 can only do so by 
being more honest and truthful within 
myself Other aspects qC the quc Truth 
will come before me The swing of the 
pendulum will go backwards and for 
wards And lo this inner life of religions 
thinking, which has gone through so 
many convulsions and upheavals, the 
oscillations on the surface will still be 
great, and at times even violent, leaving 
great seams and scars behiud them Bnt 
tlie one central Truth is being reached all 
the while more and more certainly and 
surely. And whether our thoughts swing 
together as now they do, or for a oioiiient 
diverge again, the I ruth when reached 
will be one, binding us together more 
closely in One, if only we can reach it 
through love { To be coiitmoed } 

Shmitiniketan C F AnoR'"’' 
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LETTERS FROM ABROAD 

B\ R\DISDRA\ATII TA«30Rr 


New\ork Jao 23 1«>21 

I HAVE just come back from Green 
wich a suburban part of New York 
where last night 1 had a reception and a 
speech and a dinner and a discuss on 
till 1 felt empty like a burst balloon 
with no gas left in it ’ 

At the far distant end of the wilder 
ness of such trials as this what do I 
see ’—But wbat matters it ’ Result* 
of our efforts delude us by appearing 
as final They raise ezpectatioo of fulfil 
meat and thus draw us oo But they 
are not final Ibey are roadside iocs 
where we change our horses for a farther 
journey An ideal is differeot It carries 
its own progress withm itself bach 
stage IS not a mere approach to the 
goal Itself 

Trees proceed OQ their upward career 
not along a railway track constructed 
by engineer* We who have been 

dreamers should never employ coolies to 
build railway lines of social service 
We mnst solely deal with living ideas 
and have faith in life Otherwise we 
are punished punished not necessarily 
with bankruptcy but with success 
—behind which sits the Mephistophcles 
of worldhness chuckliug at the sight 
•jA Vh diwg'gti kteivat. 

by the ebanot of the prosperous 

Wbat has made us love Sbaoti 
niketan so deeply is the ideal of periee 
tion which we have tasted alt through 
its growth It has not been made 
by money but by our love our life 
With it we need not strain for any 
result it IS fulfilment itself — the life 
which forms round it the service which 
we daily render to it Now 1 realise 
more than ever before bow precious 
and how beautiful is the simplicity of 
our Asram which can reveal itself all 


the more luminously because of its dark 
background of material want I know 
that I am harping on this one subject in 
most of my letters lately — because my 
suffenog is contmuons and profound 
My soul is being choked in this atmos 
pbere But it is my tap-isyn Let me 
not bring a fetter of gold back for my 
Asram but freedom of spirit with its 
wedded companion Toverty —the pure 
the simple the teoder the austere 


Wellesley Mass Jan 25 1922 
I am going to read my lecture on 
The Poet s Religion tonight to the 
Wellesley College students Jomorrow 
and the day after I have to read two 
more lectures in Emerson Hall Harvard 
Boston 18 about 'vo hour a journey 
from here I went there last Sunday 
and I am going to stay there till the 
end of the week Coming to Boston 
has been a great relief to me 1 felt in 
New kork like living m the planet Saturn 
which has its crowds of innumerable 
satellites but revolves some billions of 
miles away from the central source of 
light 1 am home sick for my beautiful 
earth simple and tender bathed m 
light and dressed in green 

lust at this pciint t was. ■isJAt'i w.vvny 
to dinner and then to the meeting and 
after it was over we motored back 
to Boston where I am now It is 
tirmg work— the more so because mv 
heart is hungering day and mghtfor wide 
spaa and leisure -that sumptuous 
feast of the soul which has been mine 
from my infancy 

f * ‘ my feet on the decks 

of two different boats— as the Beneah 
proverb has ,t The organiser - I 
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all ray heart tins n retched organiser, 
—this disciple of the West 1 have my 
profoundest faith in the banyasi m me, 
v.hich IS urging me constantlv to leave 
these shores Yet the organiser m me 
IS claiming the best sacrifice of my life and 
getting It 

My anxiety is gron mg stronger every 
day lest we should lose the least fraction 
of our independence or naturalness at 
Santiniketan lest our responsibihtv to 
some dead cash interest consciously or 
unconsciously shall lessen our responsi 
bility to the lining ideal All real crea 
tions must have freedom for their growth 
You can never mal e truth serve you fet 
tered like a galley sla\e \\ henever we 
receive material help from others wc 
acknowledge at the same time their ex 
pectation Such expectation is a tyrant, 
imposing on us a tacit obligation to satisfy 
It But all creau\e worth IS jealous of its 
Tight of spontaneity, so much so that the 
artist himself must not be over conscious 
of his plan 

Our Shantimketan has never followed 
any conscious pi oof ours but has followed 
Its own inner life process This freedom of 
vital function is far more valuable than 
external resources 1 ruth never coodes* 
cends to tempt us with allurements She 
dwells silent in her majesty of sublime 
simplicity It IS untruth which tnes to 
decoy us with extravagance of materials 
I earnestly wish we had power to create a 
^poiaua, rather than to build up a 
University But unfortunately, money 
though scarce may be available , but 
where is tapa>y a ^ 

Pearson is away My correspondence 
and other works ha^c grown heavy and 
therefore you will have to bear with me 
if my letters become scarce or scrappy 


New \ork, I cb 2, 1922 
After a break of three weeks and i 
sultriness of weary waiting, your letter 
have come in a dc^wnpour and I cauno 
possibly tell you how refreshing they are 
1 seem to be travelling across a desert am 
your letters are hke weekly provision 
dropped by some air service from cloud 
land They are expected , and vet thc' 


have the element of surprise I hungrily 
attack them and then fall upon extra por 
tions supplied from your letters written 
to others 

Y'our letters are delightful, because you 
have your interest m details that are 
generally o\erlooked I he world is made 
beautiful by the unimportant things They 
furnish this great world picture with all 
Its modulations of shades and tints 
The important is like the sunshine It 
comes from a great source But the un 
important composes the atmosphere of 
our life It scatters the sun’s rays, breaks it 
into colours, and coaxes it into tenderness 
\ouhave asked for my permission to 
abolish the matriculation class from our 
school Let It go I have no tenderness 
font Incur classical literature, it was 
the strict rule to give all dramas a happj 
ending Our matriculation class has ever 
been the fifth act in our Asbrara, ending 
in a tragedy Let us drop the scene, before 
that disaster gathers its forces ’ 

1 am enclosing with this a translation, 
which runs thus — 

Woman 
The fight IS ended 
Shrill cries of loss trouble the air, 

The gams, soiled and shattered, 

are a burden too heavy to carry home 
Come, woman, bring thy breath of hfe 
Close all cracks with kisses of tender green 
Nurse the trampled dust into fruit 
fulness 

The morning wears on , 

1 he stranger sits homeless by the road 

side playing on bis reed 
Come woman, bring thy magic of love 
Make infinite the corner between walls, 
There to build a world for him, 

Ihme eyes its stars, thy voice 

Its music 

The gate door creaks in the wind 
The time is for leave taking at the day’s 
end, 

Come, woman, bring thy tears ' 

1 et the tremulous touch of thy band call 
out its last lync 
From the moment of parting 
Let the shadow of thy sad gaze 

Haunt the road across the hills 
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The night deepens , 

The house xs empty , its loneliness aches 
with silence 

Come, woman, bnng thy lamp of vigil * 
Enter thy secret chamber of sorrow, 
Make the dark boors quiver with the 

agony of thy prayer 
Till the day dawns in the East 

New \ ork, Feb 5 
The civilisation m the West is a 
magnifying glass It makes the most 
ordinary things hugely big Its bnildtngs, 
business amnsements, are exaggerations 
The spirit of the West loves its high heeled 
boots, xvhose heels are much bigger than 
Itself Since I came to this continent ni\ 
arithmetic has become absurdly bloated 
It refnscs to be compressed within decent 
limits My ideal moo(^ bag out here can 
easily pat to shame D— and K— Babu tied 
together But I can assure you that to 
carry such a harden m mv imagination is 
weansome 

'Vesterday, some Sbaotioiketao photo 
graphs came by chance into my bands 
1 felt as if 1 was suddenly wakened up 
from a Brobdignagtan nightmare I 
say to myseU ( out 

Santmikctao ) It is ( our ) 

because it bas not been maonfactured 
by machine It is truth itself,— the truth 
which loves to be simple, because 
It IS great Truth is beautiful —like 
woman m our own country She 
never strains to add to her inches by 
varrying extravagances under her feet 
Happiness is not m success, not lo 
biguess, but in truth 

What makes me fed so sad, m this 
country, is the fact that people here do 
not know that they are not happy They 
are proud, like the sandy desert which 
is proud of Us glitter This Sahara ts 
mightily big , bat my mind turns its 
back to It, and sings 
I will arise and go now, and go to 

Incisfree 

And a small cabin build tberc, 

of clay and wattles made , 
Ninebean rows will I have there 

a hive for the honey bee 
And live alone m the bee-lond glade 


In the modern time with all its 
facilities of communication, the access to 
lumsfree has become most diScult 
Centra! Africa opens its secret to the 
laqoisitive man, and also the North and 
the South Pole,— but the road to Inmsfree 
lies m an eternal mystery 

\et I belong to that “Isle of Innisfree” • 
its true name is Sbantiniketan But when 
I leave it, and cross over to the western 
shore, I feel occasionally frightened lest I 
should lose my path back to it 

Oh ' but how sweet ts our Sal avenue 
the breath of autumn in our Shiitli groves 
the rainy evening resonant with music lu 
Dmii s absurd little room 

And I shall have some peace there 

lor peace comes dropping slon. 
Dropping from the veil* of the morn 
ing to where the cricket sings , 
There midnight s all a glimmer and 

nooo a purple glovi, 
And evening full of the linnet’s 

wings 

New York Jan 20, 1922 


* a 

in -slTrfT ( Prabasi ) by one who is at the 
Ashram and it has deeply hurt me This is 
the ugliest side of patriotism For m small 
minds patnotism dissociates itself from 
the higher ideal of humanity It be 
comes the magnihcation of self on a 
stupendous scale — magnifying our 
vulgarity cruelty, greed , dethroning 
God to put up this bloated self in its 
place 

The whole world is suffering from 
this cult of Devil worship m the present 
age and I cannot tell you how deeply 
I am suffering being surrounded in this 
country by endless ceremonials of this 
bideouslv profane cult Everywhere there 
IS an antipathy agaiost Asia ventilated 
by a widespread compaign of calmunv 
N«g™=. ore borot al.ve snmetimfs 

mtrely becoure ibey tntd to eremst 
tboT nght to Tott greeo to them^ 
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upon the quagmire of mob psychology 
spreading ovei it a crust of dehlerate 
lies These people have to subsist upon 
d contmual supply of hatred contempt 
jealousy and lies and lies and lies » 

I am afraid 1 shall be rejected bv my 
own people when l.go bad to India My 
solitary cell is awaiting me m my Mother 
land In their present state of mind my 
own countrj men will have no patience 
^\ithme \\ho believe God to be higher 
than my country 

1 know such sp ritual faith may not 
lead us to political success but I say to 
myself as India has ever sa d 
( even then —what ’ ) 


The more I live in this country the 
more I understand the true meaning of 
emancipation It is for India to keep her 
breast supplied with the true amrlla of 
wisdom with whicu to feed the new born 
age and nourish it into a m ghty future 
Ihe ideas to which politicians still 
cling belong to a past that is doomed It 
is a wreck rushing towards annihilation 
nVli . 'u .•'^Sinning to have doubts 
about Its shelter but its habit of mind 

Shelter for a new one But we 
unfortunate creatures are getting readv 
to jump into the stream and swim 
across to the sinking ship and figh” 
for our place at its coruer But I 
know that our huts arc safer than that 
doomed and drifting monster I long to 
live in the heart of the *tT^ the Peace — 
I have done my work and I hope that my 

Master Will grant me leave to 8tt by Him 
gt“eSc:“'^ -ut to listen to Hfs'™ 


Houston Texas Feb 13 1921 
we flit from ‘o' 

Ti... “ *'"■‘'1 to another Wbot 

that laenns to the individual soul 1 hare 
been made to realise m these lust few 
days It IS my tyrant karwi wb eh is 
dragging me from one hotel to nnotber 

ally\pe mVZpt a pX“ai°lVr X 

ofdeatb UnTe'ifrdleEg' or’'tKny 


when I shall attain my nirp’ina freed from 
this chain of hotel lives and reach utter 
peace in Uttarayana* * 

I have not written to you for some 
time For I am tired to the profound 
depth of my being Yet since coming to 
lexas r have felt as it were a sudden 
coming of Spring into my life through 
a breach m the ice castle of Winter It 
has come to me !il e a revelation that 
all these days my soul had been thirsting 
for the draught of sunshine poured from 
the beaker of infinite space The sky 
has embraced me pnd the warmth 
of its caress thrills me with joy 

The people here in Texas have bad the 
leisure and opportunity of storing this sun 
shine in the cellar of their hearts —they 
are human and hospitable However 
the time for our ^departure from this 
country is drawing near 

Vew\ork March 18 1922 
I wish that I could be released from my 
mission For such missions are like a 
mist that envelopes our soul —they seem 
to shut us off from the direct touch of 
Gods world \nd yet I have such an 
immense hunger for this touch The 
spring time has come —the shy is over 
flowing with sunshine 1 long to be one 
with the birds and trees and withthegreen 
earth 1 be call comes to me from theair to 
^iDg but wretched creature that I am I 
by doing it I ostracise my 
u* ^hts great world ol songs to 

which I was born Macu the Indian law 
giver enjoins ns not to cross the sea Bat 
I have done so I have sailed away from 
my Own native universe,— from the birth 
place of those morning jasmines from 
t c lotus lake of fcaraswati— which 
me when I was a child even as 
tbe hoger touch of my own mother and 
now when occasionally I come back to 
them I am made to feel that I have lost 
my caste —and though they call me by my 
name and speak to me they keep them 
selves apart 

* hnow that my Own nverPadma who 
lias so often answered to my music with 
an amused gleam of tender tolerance m 

* The name of the Poets cottaj’e at Sant n ketan 
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her face will separate herself from me 
behind an ioTisible tcjI, Tvben I come 
to her. She will saj to me in a sad 
■voice: “Thou hast crossed the seal” 
Thelosinfi of Paradise is enacted over 
and over again bj the children of Adam 
and Ere,— we clothe our souls with mes 
sages and doctrines and lose the tonch of 
the great life in the naled breast of 
Nature This mj letter, cnrrjing the cry 
of a banished soul, will sound utterly 
strange to you in the present-day India 
We hold cur mathematical classes in 
hhantlniketau underthc mndha^i bower, — 
is It not good for the students and others 
that, even in the busiest time of lessons, 
the branches overhead do not break ont 
into a shower of geometrical propo- 
sitions ’ Is it not good for the world, 
that poets should forget all about the 
resolutions carried at monster meetings* 
Is it not right, that Cod’s own regiment 


of the useless should never be conscripted 
for any military contingency of the 
useful * 

When the touch of spring is in the air, 
I suddenly wake up from my nightmare 
of giving ‘messages’ and remember that I 
belong to the eternal band of good-for- 
nothings; 1 hasten to join in their vaga- 
bond chorus. But I hear the whisper 
rouad me: “This man has crossed the 
sea,” and my voice is choked. 

We are leaving for Europe tomorrow 
and my days of exile are coming to an 
end Very Ilkelv my letters will be fewer 
in number from now, but 1 shall make np 
for this when 1 meet yon in person, under 
the shadow of the rain-clouds of July. 

Pearson is busy seeking health and 
happiness, making himself ready for the 
time when he will join us in lodia in the 
cold season 


THE EAST AND THE \VJ bT 
Should There Be A Conflict * 
By T. V Slsiiaciri A\cn, ji l a 


T he world IS large enough for all of oa 
and for & great many more Even if its 
productivity IS more intensive than the 
figures of the last Census warrant os in 
hoping, even if the world is made more safe 

epidemics, crashes in the air and collisions m 
the sea, and earthquakes and train-disasters 
there is room enough for expansion India 
alone can shelter twice its present population, 
d Its arid areas arc fertilised b) the wasted 
waters of its great rivers The whole African 
continent, Canada. Australia and Russia have 
yet to be fully peopled There are many 
Wilds unexplored Many regions untouched 
Surely, there is enough for man to do if he 
Would only live and let live But that is not 
•is he conceives hi* vocation to be The 
heast in him has not died out Centuries of 
pscudo-civilisation has not wiped out the 


ongmal taint He is either like the father 
tiger endeavouring to devour his own children, 
or like the cannibal on whose iniquities he 
wastes so much ink and piper, Is always on 
the prowl against less favoured neighbours of 
•wj Rebngiou ‘■naa ''oofic‘'ffnn“no good Tlis 
appetite grows on what he is feeding on, and 
he IS never at ease until he has coveted what 
his feilowman possesses 

Never was this depraved tendency m man 
brought home to me more forcibly than when 
t read to the end “His Father’s Daughter” 

randsoflhsp.nny which jd„„ 

a Railnay bookslall Its distinction is in its 

>"''"11 [ toad it ihtoli ; 

‘’“''"I™ "S' too.inj 

“fit Sit" '’.'"".nn"™' against the peopl, pf 
East America and Europe arc intioned 
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against the i\ lies of the sons of Asia Thur 
tendency to multiply is deplored there is a 
tirade against the want of molherliness in 
the modern cnilised female of the Western 
countries The panacea preached m I ngland 
at one time to the peasant was three acres 
and a cow Mrs Stratton Porter s prcscrip 
tion against the possible domination of the 
Westb) the i asl is that ever) woman should 
nerve herself to produce at least si\ health) 
children 

The plot of the novel is verv simple The 
heroine is a girl a very fine specimen of 
humanitj which would have secured the 
whole-hearted encomium of Mrs llumphrev 
Ward bhe is still a school girl ( 17 years 
old) when the story opens bhe is arrest- 
ingly original forward without losing femi- 
ninity, unconventional as to her wear but 
intensely womanish in her predilections , she 
IS absorbingly patriotic The villain of the 
piece IS a Japanese student m the same 
school His misfortune is that he is at the 
head of the class Miss Strong ( she is the 
heroine ) takes an instinctive dislike to the 
Jap She cannot allow this yellow faced 
foreigner to dominate over the boy« of her 
own race She wakes up in an easygoing 
American student race jealousy She is bent 
upon making the Jap Bnd his own level 
Notwithstanding her admonition to the 
American youth not to swerve from the path 
of rectitude and honesty in endeavouring to 
supersede his rival I cannot help saying that 
there Is no sin known to man which she is 
not laying at the doors of tlie Asiatic He is 
said to have joined the class by understating 
his age, he is believed to be emplovmg 
agents to murder ftis cfass mate because ol 
the fear of his losing his position in the class 
he IS actually detected in the act of letting 
lose a boulder to hurl his class mate to 
death Now this kind of writing can have 
but one effect Race antagonism will be 
roused, and, the distrust will be recipro 
crated 

The measure of the Jap ( the author 
makes it clear that the estimate is true of all 
Asiatic peoples ) is taken with some cart 

(a) ' He has got a brain that is hard to beat ” 

(b) “He IS quick and he knows from his 
cradle what it Is that he has in the back of 
Ins head ” (c) ' Take them as a race 

... they are mechanical, they are Imita 
live" (d) ' I hey are not creating anything ol 
their own in their own country . 


••• they are not creating one single thing” 
I lie advice to the American student is to 
' study them, to play tlie game fairly, but to 
Am/ them in some way, In some fair way, 
to beat them at the game they are under 
taking you have got to he 

constructive ' A passage which seems to 
sum up tliL philosophy of the author is worth 
quoting m full ‘ Tlie I agle dominates the 
liiwk, the Inwk, the falcon, the falcon, the 
raven and so on we go a step ahead^ 

of the wild • .And 1 want to see the 
white Iwys and girls of Canada, of Ingland 
and of Norwav and Sweden and Austran 
and all the whole world doing exactly what 
I am recommending that you dd m 
class ’ Of course the whole world is the 
white world , 

Now, one may ask, why this undisguised 
hatred’ Whathas ^eenthe work of tliepeopieot 
the West in the continent of \sia?— m 
China, Japan. ^Ianchurla, and what is it now 
in Africa ’ Wc need not complain of covetous 
ness or of spoliation. Why, I ask, should 
not the Asiatic try to learn something ftoni 
the white man? The intolerance displajw 
in the book is not the vapouring of a solitary 
overwrought individual , apparentlv, she is 
only voicing the sentiments which not ohe 
nation alone but manv entertain 

The etiology of this disease is worth 
studying At one time the Jap, the Chinese 
and the Indian were patronised I do not 
think that the Indian is in his place here 
However tint does not matter The white 
man, the trader first the missionary next, the 
battalions third and orderly Governnicnf 
afterwards came in as guide, philosopher 
and friend He w as w elcome fnferrra/ 
dissensions m indulging which Asiatics are 
proficient, made the welcome real The 
Westerner flourished, and to his credit itlshould 
be said, be helped the coloured man to hve 
an orderly life In some instances he had 
only a safe port from which he offered counsel 
and assistance. In other cases he becaijie 
the master nf the whole situation From the 

outset his declared object was to raise up the 

Asiatic, to civilise him and ultimate!) to 
enable him to govern himself The early 
stages of the promise were honestly observed 
When the last stage was in sight, t^ere hiis 
always been a gnashing of the teeth and 
references to the 'hard fibre that won the 
Empire' and to the determination to employ 
similar means to maintain it The Jap 'Cty 
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soon freed htinseU from dommatton He 
showed remarkable aptitude, to benefit by 
what he has learnt from his foreigner teach 
ers Tlie Chinese is struggling m achieve 
the same object The Indian with a longer 
record of weakness, submission li tiessness 
and with a longing to get aw-a) from the ills 
of life b) penance and renunciation is sloul) 
waking up He finds it impossible to sleep. 
The dm of voices around him compels him 
to make an effort He asks for some share 
m the administration of his country He 
looks longingh at Japan at Egvpt lie 
wants that in Last and South Africa he should 
be treated like a man All these hate got on 
the nerves of the \\ esterner. He condemns 
the whole brood of coloured people He 
rails against them for ingratitude, he threatens 
them that they shall have to go back to the 
days when they were content to eat the 
crumbs thrown to them from the plentiful 
table This is the pervading view among an 
unthinking section of the people of the 
Western countries Men of honour of fore 
sight and statesmanship take a different view 
but when mischief mongers are on foot— the 
voice of the wise U easily drowned Ihe 
danger is not imaginary, because Mrs 
btratton i’orter is the mouthpiece of 
many who think and speak as she has 
written 

Mav one ask these people to take a dis 
passionate view of the situation ? If closely 
analysed the postion is thi-< the white man 
thinks that It is his prerogative to role the 
Asiatic that any infringement of this privilege 
IS a sacrilege He should be the undisputed 
arbiter of the destinies of the coloured races 
Is this anything more than a return to the 
eagle hawk and falcon theory ? The falcon 
should not get stronger than the hawk and 
the hawk should yield itself to be whooped 
down by the eagle The white man’s burden 
Is only a pontifical version of this simple 
pcinaple Of what avail will be President 
Hardings naval policy and Mr Lloyd 
George s non aggressive pact for a ten years 
peace among nations if the poison of hatred 
against the Asiatic is allowed to permeate 
the white races? What is wanted among 
the W estern peoples is a sense of proportion 
in iheir ambitious designs some sanity in 
appraising the worth and value of other 
nationalities and an inclination to abate to 
some extent at least the inordinate love of 


power and the determination to lord over the 
k&iatic peoples 

The great war has devastated fair regions 
his paralysed mdnstrv and has decimated 
thousands of men The wellcr of blood i- 
still m sight according to the Prime Minister 
of England Is (t prudent is it wisdom to 
antagonise a whole continent at this junc 
ture? I ove and a desire to do to the Asiatic 
wtiat the Westerner has done for himself 
shouidbetheguidingprinctpleof statesmanship 
The Easterner has no desire tocovet I cropcan 
territorv He only wants to be left in peace 
where he is and to be allowed to manage hU 
onn affairs as best as he can It must he 
regarded as a great compliment to Furopean 
civilisation that he seeks knowledge in the 
Western Universities assiduously studies 
W estern methods and adapts himself to W es 
tern inslitulions Instead of feeling pride at 
this compliment jealousy even at his multi 
plying faster than Westerners do is exhibited 
It looks as il the We«terner is beginning to 
lose Ills head Ihese are premonitory signs 
of a serious disease The prayer of the 
wisest among all the nations should be 
that a saner outlook than is discernible now 
mav manifest itself among the white peoples 
anti that a feeling of comradeship and love 
may replace the preveni one of distrust and 
hatred Rudyard kipimg s view that the 
twain can never meet has long held the 
ground There are men among the Asiatic 
peoples who would be assets to the most 
civitiscd nation on earth Others are slowly 
emerging from their slumber The genius of 
the people iheir literature and their traditions 
sliow that they have inherited tendencies of a 
high order If the W estern nations are wise 
they shtjuld utilise to the full the services of 
these communities otherwise there must 
ensue a combat which may be uneven at the 
beginning but which in the long run If only 
by sheer strength of numbers, would render 
the position of Europe and America unbear 

able Rivers of blood will have to flow before * 

the contest terminates This would mean 
tl,c arrest o( all humamsing „orlr the enutn 
derracoflietce hatred and the collapse o( 
the labrtc o €11,^1101. «hich „ the bSast of 
the race, ol the West May God present such 
acatestropi.eandmay He imboe men ssho 
are bent on rousing up all that 
bt«b lie penples svill, a sen.c of fairness 
tolerance and love ' >“«ncss, 
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THE UKRAINE AND INDIA 


n\ AtriSTLS SOMIMII 


T Ht prc'cnt unrest in Indin nnd the po)itiC*tI 
outlook in the I krtiinc hire eo mnn^ 
points in common tint -i rcMcw of the 
situation in that country as it nt present 
stands tvill be interesting 

^^bcn the Armistice «as signed on the 11th 
Novera^r 1018 the average man fondh 
Ml eted that a world peace had been established 
iu i and Justice had come to abide and 

that the long looked for inillennium was nt 
hand Subsequent events have it is feared 
completely disillusioned him 
fo on ersailles is today an admitted 

’^'oause of errors in states 
mansbip but to fundameatally unsound nod 
unworkable concepts. When we analyse the 
^^opow the course of theoegotta 
‘J’e follonriog five 
thiVfJ*,!* "is®?® ‘“Pfacticability we attnbute 
if } ^ ^ k-reating a league of nations 
for the pennaoent 
o widely divergent 

"r theadiantages of the 

making all mem 
f responsible for its esecution 

Lii ^ *>ie Tanguished enemy as cnmi 

"Stt 0 ? counsel or appeal but 
for bmii* P/oride the necessary restraint 
for limiting their activities ( 4 ) denying the 
' of rrciprocity m contractnal oWa 
tions and ( o ) limiting the right of self 
determination to a favoured few and as a 
natural result striving to re establish the old 
balance of power theory 

cipate in the discussions or to associate them 
selves with the Treaty of Versailles is now 
clearly understood President- W.len^ » . j 

that tha SnSid “l,a" *^4 i'ot 

prepared to identify thems.lre. w,tT oay 

common a antagT^ ground^from wh,cb° ttc 
'“"P'.' "'"'‘’•S of th" p^| "y ’ 

Mooot“™’rthV'4t"seaTod‘';L‘'j'^“‘'’“° 

It IS considerably lareer thnn Caucasus 
tytiee at latge a. fraaer 


of about thirty 1*1 c millions most of whom arc 
concentrated in the six southern and south 
western of the former Russian provinces and 
m Fastern Gnlicia The soil is naturally rich 
There is an abundance of oi! m Calicia and 
^al and iron m the famous Donets region 
The major portion of the cereals cattle sugar 
and salt exported from the late Russian 
1 mpire came from the Ukraine If it survives 
the present political campaign and maintain* 
its integrity ns a race, tt will be the most 
populous and the richest of the new States 
created by the \\ar ond next to Rqssib the 
largest countrx in I nrope 

*t letnpted to pause here and compare 

the Ukraine with India The similarity is 
***•1 striking India has ngbtly bee" 

called the gem of our Fastero possesstons 
^'^bness of her soil the wealth of her 
produce, nnd last but not least her ever 
increasing revenue makes her doubly so \nd 
yet she is todoy like the Ukraine the one 
causes us the most uneasiness 
/-..f"® balance of power is the dominating 
mature in the foreign pollc^ of every Buropeau 
nation The cessation ot hostilities brought 
into prominence that c\er present question of 
the status quo of subject nationalities The 
« with her aspirations for national 

sell determination loomed large on the polit cal 
o-j u“ downfall of the Romanoffs 

An j P®““rgs made these aspirations possible 
An independent Ukraine was unthinkable and 
tue only answer of the Entente coalitionwasthe 
““'I '■>' r'viynT in nnothtr 
form of tin old thtoty of the bnlnnce ofpooer 
Polit'tnl history of the 
brfiS tl.",? H '"“"mnlms The Knss.nns 
djf?™ (l'>T4)''e™<l.t.ded.nto too 

fM.™ ’■d'" Gtenl Roesao! 

on; t I'i Russims ( Ukruni 

and geographers ethnologists 

Ihat^hi all unanimons m agreeing 

d7sMn^tt originated from a race 

lanmincrf ® Its facial characteristics and 

&r^n.P,i, related to the 

Ukraimai^ Russian To deny that the 

« distinct from the Russian 

adoi»f..Si^°K* precisely the attitude 

aona^^ii ^ **“®snn Government and 

pSwera supported by the greater European 
As to how far this policy was successful 
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historj mformsus Paul MiIiulcofT in his speech 
before the Rassnn Duma on Pebruarj the 
24 tb 1014 , said 

"Alt sides ol Ukrainian life are penetrated by the 
nationalist element At the same time, the UIrra nian 
moiement IS thoroughly democratic, it is earned on 
by the people For this reason it is impossible li» 
crush It But it IS very easy to set it on (Ue and in 
this nay turn it against ourselves, and our aulhorit es 
are successful m ttieir work in this direction * 

This was a confession oi failure uoprcceden 
ted in the history ofRussihcation, and in view 
' of recent occurrences m this country, bears a 
striking resemblance to the success of the anti 
political movement adopted by the local 
Ooiemment 

To return, honever, to the question of the 
Russification of the Ukrainian* Herbert 
Adams Gibbons, dealing with the samequestion, 
describes the situation vn the following teems 
"The Great Russnns began iheu- attempt to 
assimilate the Ukrainians in ib^o They started with 
the Poles m 1830. and with the Finns only m 1900 
Ukase after ukase was aimed by successive ciars 
against the Ukrainians to compel them to abandon 
their oatioaal ty The crowning edict, m 1876 
simpressed the Ukrainian language altogether Depriv 
edol schools ol newspapers, o( books o( the tight 
of assembly, of the use of their mother tongue m the 
administration m the law courts and in buisness, the 
Ukiainians contrived not only to keep mtacl then 
language in the home, but also to develop and enrich 
their 1 terature Patriots were exiled to Siberia or 
ned to Calcia. Just as Posen in Germany b*came 
the centre of Polish propaganda, Lemberg m Austria 
was the foyer of the Ukrainian nat onalist movement 
So successful was the preservation of the mother 
longue, to the exclus on of Russian that the agent* 
of the British and Foreign B b!e Society with the 
Russian Army at the lime of the Russo Japanese 
)\ai reporteef to London the necessity ot using the 
Ukrainian Bible in then work among the troops 

After the resolution of 190^ f ithuanian and 
Pol sh schools were allowed but no Ukrainian 
schools This proved which nationabsl movement 
the Russians regarded as the most formidable of afl 
The sixty three Ukrainians elected 10 the first 


Duma asked for autonomy and pending that, a 
crimptete restitution of language and other rights 
But the ukase of 1876 was only partly rescinded, and 
as M MilmkofT admitted in 1914 the Ukrainian 
nationalist movement having permeated to the 
peasant masses could not be stamped out Petrograd 
kept a firm hand on the press, watched the Galician 
frontier for contraband I terature and acted rigorously 
in the matter of clandestine schools But the 
Ukrainians found a means of propaganda that bathed 
the functionaries The Government could not sup 
press the drama, folk songs and national dances 
When the WOT of 1914 broke out more than three 
hundred theatrical troupes were the agencies of the 
national sprit in the Ukraine ’ 


AH the vanons nationalist moveisents 
throughout the world have many features m 
common But to the unprejudiced reader the 
nationalist roovemeat in the Ukraine and that 
m India hare so many points m common, that 
the similarity appears quite remarkable 
Setting aside the modus operandi adopted in 
this country for securing their political desires, 
the aspirations of the people, their ideals, are 
unquestionably those of self determination 
India Tvitb her wealth of mineral ore, her pro 
duce. her geographical situation, her very 
accessability, makes ber at once the centre of 
tbe commercial world And yet, with all her 
natural wealth, her peoples are amongst the 

S oorest on earth Like tbe Ukraine her wealth 
as beeo exploited for the benefit of a Ihronted 
few Cut tod^ tbe position is changed Tbe 
lethargic indifference so charactenstie of tbe 
average Indian has disappeared The man in 
tbe street is alive to bis own responiibUties 
Tbe spirit of national self^determinatioa is on 
ail tbe land, and its appearance has been 
welcomed by none more heartily or more 
geoniaely than the "white man” who has made 
India fais home, and tbe Englisfaman to whom 
the awakening of national ideals, the revival 
of Its home lodustnes and the stimulation of 
commerce in this land is a source of mutual 
advancement, and the strengthening of that , 
boud of commercial bon homme that is 
8 h^s**“” ® ouf international relation- 
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F or anv economic or industrial develop 
ment, whether large or small, capital 
IS needed 

In theory, the production of raw materials 
does not cost much except labour, but the 
agricultonst cannot get anj thing out of his 
raw materhls until they are ready for the 
market and he has got to live in the mean- 


monej, but those adiance* 

middleman for the bmer ^ 

direct from the baser ^ In 

pllmj n, 
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Ins advance I he producer js not onl) 
tlius compelled to dispose of Ins produce it 
a Ion price but his also pot to pa) interest on 
the monej advanced The gam of the ryot 
by the sale of his raw produce is thus render 
ed small and he can therefore hardly save 
anything especially because out of Ins small 
gam he Ins got to support Ins family and feed 
his cattle during non agricultural season 
when there is no work for them in the fiehN 
and al«o because he is dependent on other 
countries or distant markets fnr Ins nccessa 
ries of life for which he has got to pay as he 
does not make them himself as he used to do 
at one time Tins hand to mouth living is 
the cause of the poverty of India the 
agricultural masses comprise the great bulk 
of our population and they have no money 
at least no superfluous money 
Bio Cm itaubTs 

If India possessed owners of big capital 
in large numbers and again if such capitalists 
were amongst the permanent population of 
the country as is the case in other industrial 
countries, things would have been different 
In all ages however despised such a capi 
tahst might have been b) the labourers and 
bv those who have got to borrow from him 
he has nevertheless been a very useful man 
He IS very handy for he can take great 
risks which the small capitalists cannot 
afford to take Further an individual big 
capitalist proprietor is satisfied with a com 
paratively small return per unit on a large 
sum of money invested by him in a single 
concern which he may own to a very large 
extent but on the other hand for the same 
larg“ amount put in collectively m a concern 
by a number of small capitalists the return 
expected per unit is comparatively greater 
for the smaller capitalists taken separately 
are individually not rich enough to sacrifice 
an immediate big dividend to allow of a good 
part of the revenue to be spent on improve 
ments and in better wages in order to make 
the property sounder and safer 

We also know that if a concern is backed 
by a big capitalist it at once attracts money 
from the smaller investors very largely 

Owners of large capital were m the olden 
days known as Seths and at the safne 
time they were also Scidagars (merchants 
and traders ) and the most influential among 
them were attached to the courts of Rajahs 
ev en of the later Nawabs And these Seths 


were also Stale treasurers m some cases 
and advanced money even to the Slate when 
needed 

These men traded with distant markets 
and tradition tells us that they made long 
voyages to foreign countries and exhibited 
and sold Indian wares Our productions of 
cotton and silk goods and other works of 
art fetched very high prices in foreign coun 
tries and the wealth earned therebv an<l 
brooght to and accumulated in India was 
considerable Money {gold and silver coins) 
and valuable gooas were the means of 
exchange and the latter included precious 
stones, pearls and jewellery The use of 
money was known in India from ancient times 

WllFkf AND How TO CF-T CAI ITAU 

But we are drifting away from the main 
i>sue and let us return to it We want 
capital for both small and large development' 
and the point is where and liow to get » 
We have already mentioned the usefulness 
of the holders o( large sums but rich men 
in the Western sense of the word are l^tit a 
few in India amongst whom count the 
mill owners and merchant princes of Bombay 
a few Ruling Chiefs and a few Maharaja 
Zaminders 

Next to these come the Mahaians 
(bankers ) and Bantas ( traders ) of Northern 
India the 'Bhatias and ’ of Bom 

bay, the Cheitxs* of Madras and the 
Marwans Formerly, excepting the 'Bhattos 
and Borahs \ the others were not content 
with the comparatively smaller returns the 
industrial concerns brought But of late there 
has been a change , some landlords too have 
found money for industries and money has 
also come from the Native States 

Next come the professional men and 
salari«»d officials such as lawyers doctors 
the highly paid Gov eniment officials and 
officers employed in mercantile concern 
and railways who by the reason of their 
larger income are able to save Senior 
clerks mechanics petty dealers and other 
men with comparatively small incomes also 
subscribe to industrial concerns, but m very 
small sums, individually 

We have not mentioned the agriculturist , 
for he hax hardly any savings and when he 
has got any money he puts it m h!s land and 
that IS better until he is able to save com 
paratively largely which hovvev er he cannot 
do at present 
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OvMii^ Jo •^nnll mrnne tli^ m-iprit) 
of Inland nr* iiothiHjtuil 'aNi-rsof nionc) 
and their expanditure on sttiU cluntie-* 
and on poorer relations anil for imrnages 
also pre\ents them from saving from an 
economic point of vieu, a mao nho saves 
without b-'ing a miscr, sonvetin^s renlt.rs 
greater s*r\ice and mik.es wider charities 
His savings invested ]uIiciou>ly m a pro 
ductive concern brings recurring benefits for 
m»*n einplojed in such cnncerns who can in 
their turns, also save and use their savings 
in developing other concerns, and ihus find 
work and food for a greater and increasing 
number of people , and some ^i) a belter 
form of marriage dowry or charitv would 
be to transfer shares in a paying concern 
Tnen our savings are invested also in 
gold ornaments ami soma of this gold re 
quires to be brought out for our industries 
and p'oductivc works nnd lirsll} and fore 
mostly in rural industries 

RtRXI iNDUbTRltSi WO CVMTVI 
THEREtOR 

While on the one hand the rural mdus 
tries of India are d>ing out and agricultural 
classes are getting more and more depen 
dent for their necessaries of life on foreign 
countries and are living from hand to mouth 
the wealth of some people in and around 
big cities, where trade and industries ate 
getting concentrated, is incieastng And 
this process of centralization especially in 
and around port towns has been to some 
extent responsible for the increasing number 
of foreign traders and manufacturers eon 
ching themselves by utili«ing Indus raw 
productions, labour and wealth along 
with some money of their own and the 
wealth thus made by the n leaves the countiy 
eventuallj The concerns promot'*d by them 
and run bj them have drawn large sums 
from all parts of Indu the use of which 
the local areas have lost 

The Holland Industrial Commission did 
not fail to point out that the manufacturing 
industries In India should be more evenly 
distributed throughout the country and this 
will help the local producers and the local 
labourers to make more out of their produce 
instead of getting the bare and poor profit 
from the crops only which practically amount 
to labourers wages for raising the crops 
and a little more, but that is all 

The railways and the shipping agencies 


cl urn tint they lave been the means of more 
even distribution of worlds productions, 
requirements and wealth, but so far as India’s 
rural areas and rural population are con 
cerned vve see that this wider distribution 
has been the means of 

(i) Wiping out tbe rural non agricultural 
inlustries an? of tlirowmg the ryots on the 
single precarioui inJu'try ot agriculture , 

(z) increismg the stress on land, which, 
on account of being cultivated continually 
insteail of by rotation lo>es its fertility , 

Ij taking away from the local popula 
tion the wages of manufacturing some of 
ilieir wheat into (lour or oil seeds into oil , 

(4) making the ryots lead an idle life 
for (our months m a vtarwhen they could 
be Usefully employed in manufacturing their 
own cloth instead of importing and paying 
for foreign cloth and thus reducing their 
Saving's 

(j) uking away nuiricious cattle food in 
the way of oil cake by exp-vrl of oil seeds 

I irst of all we want to revive and build 
up rural industries and when the rural popu« 
Ivtion starts making money by handicrafts, 
money will be forthcoming in India for the 
bigger and power driven ludustries but in the 
beginning we want capital for developing and 
Creating rural industries And some of this 
capital can be brought out in the shape 
of got I oinaments If the local Govern 
meni Agricultural and Industrial Oepart- 
menis and the local district people — both 
oHicuU and non officials local landlords and 
the local bankers combine together and the 
people know that the Government would 
be taking interest capital in this manner 
vvill be forthcoming and m addition If 
there is gold currency in India the turning 
o( gold that now exists m the shape of 
ornaments into coins and the retenfion of 
such gold m the country will be helped 
We will deal with this latter point more 
fully when we come to the currency question 

Attention may first be directed to the 
creation of centres for a group of villages 
where a number of charkas ( spinning wheels > 
and handiooms could be concentrated and 
cotton supplied to them Then next, small 
plants driven by oilengines may be mUo- 

duced lor pressing oil seeds into oil and for 

milling wheat into flour Further, the 
“ operative centres for dealing 
With and preparing for market the produce 
of the small fruit growers will be useM, and 
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attncho<l lo more importint nnc^ of such 
centres tliere nn\ be fidorits for ctntitng 
fruits and dr\iiig \egel»bles Snnll irngi 
lion schemes for catching and utilising rain 
water that runs waste an I for ‘bgging xacUs 
anil tanks for selling water ta rxots ml} 
be promoted C reatinn of farms for rearing 
sheep for producing wool and weaxing 
country blankets in spinning wheels and 
handlooms loo will bo prohtablt I htn 
the Registrar of Co operalixe b>iulies and 
Local lioxernment Industries Department max 
devise and inproxe the means of adxcrli 
sing the local products Small engineering 
workshops m each district with a few machines 
and a blacksmith department max be dexe* 
loped graduallx beginning being made with 
important centres from where work goes 
out at present to distant places 

SCOII OI /XMIMIXRS 

yiamindars ( landlords ) can become x try 
useful if the) co.operale with tiieir ryots 
m enabling them t x obtain a better prict 
for their produce and if for this purpo e 
tliex build their own arhats and godowns 
and where there funds allow put up small 
plants ( oil driven ) for crushing and pressing 
oil seeds and for nulling flour they will 
not only benefit themseixe hut save tlieir 
rxots from the clutches of money lenders 
And the profits thus earned bx the 7 amin 
dars b> acting as middlemen may be utl 
lised by lending nionex to the ryots at more 
reasonable and lower rate of interests than 
that now exacted by the money lenders 
CVKRENCX 

We generally I ave a fax ourable balance of 
trade m connection with our foreign trade 
but as we export raw material xxe ( especi 
ally our ryots) do >iot nakc much out of 
our raw products per umt and per indni 
dual But if we increased our manufactures 
and exported them we would substantially 
increase this balance of trade and the 
gam per individual and per unit in India 
uould be muck greater If we milled 

our wheat into flour only to the extent 
of half our exports of raxx wheat 
India would be gamer by three crores 
of rupees a year If therefore we 

increase our production of manufactured 
goods for which protective tariff would b» 
most useful there will be a nse in the 
value of our exports and so the manufac 


tiirc of our oxxn cloth will reJoc»' the value 
of our imports We sliould then be very greatly 
lienclitcd by gold currency, although il would 
b nefit us txen now Wc could demand 
direct and separate payment for balance 
of our trade from each country and In gold 
and <lo our best to retlucc our imports and 
increast. our exports of manufactured good 
It IS said when gold is not in Use as currencx 
in a countrx the chief demand for it in 
that country being thus removed gold then 
goes to that country m limited quantities 
onix \\ t also know tint gold goes to that 
country ( in fact the gold of the world move 
to that coiinlf) ) whicli has gold currency 
If xxe look to America we will find this 
That countrx has gold currency and holds 
the great bulk of the gold of the world 
not only because of its vast resources bot 
also on account of its gold currencx n 
is the presence of this gold in America that 
enables her lo lend money lo other nation 

and because this gold is m America in the 
shape of monex it creates exchange and 
increases the wealth as a contrast to 
gold ornaments We are told that a portion 
of the gold sovereigns that were brought 
to this country were melted and turned into 
ornaments and thus became stagnant R 
this be so what are we to do to prevent 
this xnd also to draw out the gold that lie^ 
in the shape of ornaments, and above all 
to see that we do not send away all the 

gold we thus bring out Perhaps sovereign* 
are too much for a country like India but 
gold money of say Rs 5 ought to do 
If wc have fixe rupee gold coins in circula 
tion and currency notes of Rs 10 and of 
lesser values gradually disappear and 0 
rupee currency notes are more in circulation 
than the smaller ones the danger of gold 
coins gelling absorbed would be greatly 
mininised if not entirely removed as there 
will be then need for 5 rupee gold coins 
to be in constant circulation 

The small paper notes of values of le'=s 
than the value of gold coins must decrease 
and sdxer copper, even nickel should 
be used only as fractions of the gold com 
but gold must be the standard The pre 
sence of gold coins m the country wdli'® 
move the fear of Inaian people of losing 
all their gold and the necessity for Standard 
Gold Reserve Fund m England would be 
removed and a great deal of money should 
be released for expenditure in India At 
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P'esenl all tlie inconveniences of the s.iKer 
currency is ’%urs and at the same time we 
hear the burden of the gold current^ File 
presence of gold coins will create con 
tidtnce and will remove the cnze if 
there is an) such thing here for possess 
ing gold To retain gold in this countrv 
It Is esssential that we should demand paj 
ment for our balance of trade in gold and 
increase this balance of trade by reducing 
jmports of manufactured goods and b) increas 
ing exports of our manufactures inMead of 
exporting raw materials onlv 

It Is said that reduction of paper inonev 
autoinaticall) helps towa'iU reducing extra 
vagance of running a government because 
when a government can create extra artificial 
money hv stroke of pen the process assists 
towards extravagance of a geveenment a' 
the tendency to economise becomes less 
The multiplication of paper currency has 
been oni* of the causes of the rise in price* 

1 hen again the borrowings of the Oovern 
ment should be limited to productive expen 
diture such as railway, irrigation etc and 
non productive expenditure should as far as 
possible be not met of revenue 1 xperience 
has taught us that the holding of paper b< nds 
securities and promissorv notes are greater 
hsses than even the stagnant gold orna 
ments The is>ue of each successive bond 
especiallv for ron productive expenditure on 
more attractive terms has considerabU reduced 
the values of former securities and made 
them non exchangeable except at verv low 
prices This is a great economic loss and 
these losses and the high expenses of running 
the Government will on increasing so 
long as we have mulliphcalim of paper 
currencies and extensive borrovving through 
piper bonds and promissorv n >tes 

IrUVCTOI iNCRFlbtl) Twmion 
ON 'CMITVI A\ VII Mill 10K 
ISDLSlRIVb 

\nv increase in taxation jt a eountry 


retards tlie development of indusrties On 
the other hand increased taxation is a facility 
to meet increasing Government i xpendilure 
But as lale Mr Gladstone observed, all 
excess in the public expenditure is not only 
a pecuniary waste but a great national and 
above all a moral evil’ And witli every 
increase in public expenditure the tenrlenc) 
Is to increast it further We have seen 
large sums of increases in those directions 
during the past t or 4 years in heavy salaries 
paid to olhiials and all this has to come 
out of taxation which increases tin, non 
prcductive expenditure and retards the power 
of the people tv spend on industries 
Although theoreticallv taxes fall heavily on 
lUe rich people espcciallv direct taxation 
surh as income Pax and taxes on luxuries 
vet file riisin^ ot railway farts «alt taxes 
rates <f freight on goods carried by rail fall 
on (he po r And also the buper Pax and 
other Uxcs on industries and tlic decreased 
savings of the richer people who have to 
pay higher taxe tell directly on industries 
as the monev that could be spared for 
productive works is rcdu(;ed and tiie retard 
ing <( the ilevelopm ni of industries must 
mean ies> work f r the p )or and the 
lab urer We prop se to deal with later 
n only ne item if public expenditure 
vu <n Railways and to show how through 
4 >mpan) agencies increasing high salaries 
are paid to olTicial I irst the lii^h salaries 
came on co npanv managed State lines and 
then on Stale managed State lines \nd 
the increased railway rates and fares instead 
of encouraging the railways to economise 
will give then the facility to spend more 
and mducemenl to ask for futher enhance 
ments in railway rates and fares The late 
Mr Gladstone also said that the facility 
of revertin,, to and increasing the lax^ 
whenever fresh extyenrhliir/e mas- 'nfcirriad,' 
was ihe mam cause for extravagance in a 
Oovcrnmenl 

b C Gliosil 
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\toticre s pctitioo to Louis \l\ whom he 
cle\erly extollei m the i>Hy as a prince the 
mortal eneme of I raiiJ —is full of noblest 
scatinseats — 

I bcl c\e thst I can do n t!i ni; better tl an atticL 
the \ CCS of my t me » th nJtfilo s likeneuts and 
as hypocrisy is without doubt one of the mo t co 
mon the most disagreeable and tlie most dtnserous 
of these {thought Sre that I «,as render ng i not 
un mportant serv ce to the hone t people of yt> «r 
K ngdnm 

It was really a passionate pleading louis 
was moved no doubt but he had to suppress 
the pla\ temporarily for 9fj<r rtasons nod 
Napoleon is reported to hare justified t ouis on 
the same grounds 


MoUKKE TIIKMIUTIST \! t fc UKI-vT 1* IV 
Jl 

But to Moliere as to nil really great sojl> 
reason is only reason It is pure unadulterated 
bnman— almost synonymous with Nature \ny 
thing that d'vistes from rea oi from Poh ••e/is 
11 unnttaral Trotn this punt of view Mo lere 
appears at the «ame tine is the precursernnl 
the corrective of the eighteeotli century \ge 
of Reason His reason was neither tinged with 
the doclnt sinjm of the Locyclopadisisnorwns 
ltd luted vfiUt onr modern emitted 8o;fn»ti 
csfions giving n«e to State reisoo and chunh 
reason nnd 10 forth With him there was no 
compromise with Reality Hence the Fhilo 
aopher-comed an proceeded almost imm'di'ilely 
to examine the basis of the so called Pillars 
of Society To do it openly would b* danger 
ous So he searched and found a splendid 
archetype in the tradition-il figure of Poo Juan 
and based Ins pH) on a Spinub play by Tirso 
de Molina 

This semi Unman <emi legendary character 
has attracted the attention of a gnat com 
poser liVe Moiait a poet Ike Byeoo and 
modem dramatists 1 ke Cdmond Rostand t La 
derniere unit de Don Juan ) and Bernard Shat 
( Min and Superman ) Mot ere used it in bia 
own original wiv mating it ( consciou'ly or 
unconscioaslv who would siy ’ ) a veritable 
Bvmbol of the crumbling P liars of Society — 
the grand fearless monstrous Pitnenns 
parading the stage The Don Joan of 
Mol ere 13 a sort of incarnation of cynmsm 
audacitv and inSdclity He gathers la fais 
person all the vices and some of tli* virtues 
of the old dying nobilitv He is periict in 
fashion witty in sp ech audciptivatiog in coo 
duct Thongb a decadent he conserves h s 
ancestral courage Loafronted with the gho«t 
of the general he had murdered he cnes out 
with a courage eciuaUiog to that of ten Mac 
betbs — 

No no It shall never be sad of m- no matter 
^hat hjppen« Ihat 1 am c ip b!e of rep'nt n^ 

Thus Don Joan meets hia fate unll neb ngiy 
Utbeleres in notbing nether man nor go! 


nor low nor retribution— a porleiitous soli 
tarj figure ippirently tri iweadiog the wcik 
nes es ofhuminity and the co isolation ol divi 
mt\— d scovernsg in Ins stihlim' L^osm 1 focus 
as It were outside the Cosmos ' 

MwLIbKl MiLTlIS V\D Slltkl SI l IKE— 

I tl iLI ULlsU IS I IKI STlIt-I- 

Though fir removed from the burning like 
the than ler of heaven nod the la'crno { creept 
latue last scene ) the Dan Juan of Moliere s-ems 
to work out the destiny of th* Rebel Angel w ich 
more neslhelic consistcncT thm that we notice 
intheepic of bis 1 nglisii contemporary poet 
Milton The puntmik. basts of Milton led him 
unconsciou«]y to subordinate art >o theology 
vnd to spoil thereby his splendi \ outline dnw 
mg of Satan m the opening canto* of Paradise 
I ost Moliere stand* closer to real ty and 
works out the dimnatiou of Don Juan m a 
mmtier at once moct coasistent and coasmcing 
Hence wide M Uon s Satan gradually pales 
into ia«iga<icance degeneriting into i coward 
and 1 cheat Moliere s P >0 Juau gathers round 
him an atmosphere of epi horror ns the awful 
comvt of social di*iDtrgration crying out with 
his last breath as it were \fter me the 
Deluge tnl the D lu^e dd come only a 
century after in the for u ol the great I noch 
Revolution 

Mol ere s Dan Juan i< supposed by sonic 
ritics to b* tbe Dearest approach to a Shakes 
pearepUv \et it is niiBculc to discover tbe 
ghost of ft reason thereto ' That reminds 
us of the fa t tliat tbe bhost as oae of the 
Irtmttis /Hr» >nae iv a commoi factor Out 
which chost— that of Macbeth or tbit of 
lla "let* Preferabh of Micb th for the Ghost 
of tlie murdered maa joins the murderer in a 
banquet U it wh re are the other steps in the 
parallelism— he locohereot ravings of the un 
U nged Macbeth the shriek of 1 a iy Macbeth 
tbe last eousuUitioi with the fateful witches 
and tbe ultimate surrender to late with np 
parent sto c sm through awful i itro'peetions’ 

Coinparisuii may not al viys be od ous but it 
IS often precarious Suikespeare is Shakesp*are 
and Moliere Mol ere Their mentality 1$ so 
dfr-rentand their technique so dissimilar In 
the supreme piec s of bhaKe»peare wc find 
gcoerally one or two characters regulatinj; md 
ilommatmg the whole covering the entire piece 
with their shadow action is sccondarj intros 
p ction ever; thing Hence ,t is possible to 
represent hjs^Iays through the extracts from 
h«.narv*Uous soliloqai-s h.s plav™ 

are m jiractac pruned and redressed bv 
modern stage managers not always without 
dramaticjustifi ation But any one who has 

Ita p,„ 
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tense introspection of o le clinracter Mccstc 
In this respect he betrn’js a striking familj 
likeness with Shakcspeire s Hamlet Iloth Mceste 
and Hamlet are profound souls and umompro 
mising idealists Doth are victims of hnmaa 
perhdv The cases of both are cases of pro 
gressire disiUusionnieat and tl e ultimate 
tragedy of apparently iinmit gated hatred for 
humanity fhc difTcrenees ar<. no Ie«s patent 
Aleestc mores in a historical seienteeoth century 
salon while Hemlet raoies on a semi legendary 
atmosphere of court intrigues and murder of 
ghost and retribution ' There are more of 
stage-actions and stage-sensatioas in Hamlet 
drowning of Ophelia rap er duel with 1 aertes— 
things probably indispensable for an Cluahe 
than dramatist who wanted to rouse his some- 
what stolid an 1 herce sensation loving nud ence 
But drowning all ri'es the yo ce of Ham ei 
To be or not to be ihoi s the<}uesl on 
Hamlet (or rather Shakespeare because he 
wanted to wke a tragedy i preCeried. to 
answer the question m the negilt\e The cote 
wasgiienfor not to be and out go Polooui< 
Ophelia Laertes Hamlet and the rest is 
silence Mceste on the contrary wanageO 
to live through the ordeal probably Mol ere 
did not find sulficient jiistif cation for Lillmg n 
hero on metaphysical grounds Moreover 
the king and the ( reach public wanted a 
comedy So Mot ere gave them a comedy 
indeed It opens wich a tbundero is onslaught 
of the misanthrope on the hollow insincere 
treacherous courtesies of the socallel rehnel 
«ociety where we fnd those— 

Too cord at c vers of unmean ng love 
Too oourteous uttercts of empty words 
SS ho n itnoolh manrieis s c treat true ■" itK 
\nd any fopl ng w tli an e^uat grace 
This recalls strongly to our mind Hamlets 
terrifc diatribe against the msincete faii^Ater ol 
mankind But w htle in thecase of Hamlet the 
cyuictsA i> the result of aw accidental though 
grievous pTrsonai wound in the case ot Alceste 
■t IS the result of a continuous observaiioo aod 
slowly formed conviction *50 while Ilamlei s 
I cart reading laughter is already almost tinged 
with semi or pseuvfo insanity there ispcrteit 
sanity about the laughter of Mceste That 
prevuts such n sinking contrast to the prevail 
mg atmosphere of levity and hilarity that 
Alceste becomes as tc were n com i in spile of 
hmsclf** btung bv sarcasm or contempt he 
CTves out m agony 
— kpon my (i th 

It vtoundv a c mortally to see how v 
Is spared nto < ent desert far 
I tern man s approach I am tempted ta lly 
Both Hamlet and VUeste Are rctKent yet 
profound lovers To save their beloveds from 


• Cf the hr II anl parody of M Coarfe C» rer 

I hJ 1/ « y 


the inevitable coiitamiuati m of *>00/011 they 
suggest means of c cape that are curiously 
similar To the nunnery go ' was the cry 
of Hamlet to Ophelia while Akeste asked 
Celeniene to come with him to a desert far 
from all mankind The death of Ophelia 
quedcl es the light out of Hamlet s heart while 
Akeste bleeds to the end with a heart lacerated 
with wounds and cries 

Ml my p-eatc t efforts are n va n 
Indeed [ is for my s ns t love y ou thus 
\es It IS tl e sin of loving too much— the 
sin of all great lovers ofllante and I-eonardo 
of Molicre and Shelley ' Hence Akeste so 
V gorous in characterisation so objective m 
delmeation is at the same time tie centre of a 
sublime subjectirism of the great artist We 
cannot forget that only a few months after the 
lirst representation of the Misanthrope ( June 
1CI>6 I Mol ere was forced to live apart from 
his wife ( De ICGf i Annande Bejart a 
giddy girl frivo ous and superficial was a 
ventabe cross ol Molierc 9 lie So il we find 
in kelemeje a subd ted study of Irmaode 
we must admit that Mohere ns a Dramatist 
hal an eqsti briittn that is nimost phenomenal 
fbe deepest agonies of his life be dep cted with 
a faithfulness and dramatic yustice that is 
rarely equalled Hence the inevitable ditali^m 
of Misanthrope the uhjectivisro of the Ifaw 
Molwre and the objectivism of the Irfist— 
both fused with sv> much passion into such a 
marvel ofrepo«e thrill ug with such a depth of 
trogiv calm that it will always stand as 
ft deathless model of dramatic art This dualism 
was brought oui very ablv through the splendid 
•nterpretaiion 01 Mi*aDthrope by Jacques 
Copeau of Theatre \ leiis Colombier There 
\vt tvwvl Cekmenc the so-calleil incorrigible 
voqueite bursriigthe bounds of a stereotyped 
character and betraying trails that are *0 
rontrodictonr so human She realises the 
vanity of the polite life lo which she moves 
yet she cvuuot accept the offer of Alcestc to 
leave society behind and to go to a desert ' 
Sbe >Ws no i.sn of dramoi.o cooTti-s.on 
Rather she shows her legitimate m.sgir.nes 
about 00 eatittnce-may b- vetj noble-jti 
eat.tel, foreign to her As a stage-heroine She 
maj not hare atta.aed to a h.stnonie chnai 
bnt she appan tnlen-ely human when “be 
qaietlj t an, out of the stage e„ aw,!' 

theeatth some lontlj place where one is free 

mmrnm 

reminds us stroo'-Iv of Pr/a Misanthrope 

theaathorotSU'c'Sri’ 

HiwV'rJb.^ 'c'" hated 


HhW .> ! 7 . Because he ha 

«ited w kedness ikit h ndets lov n 

’ One W ord ^Io^e 
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Arminde who soon lelt him In 1CG7 Racine 
made a cowardly attack on Moliere by ea 
conraging many of his artists to desert his 
theatre of Palais RoyaL Soon after Moliere fell 
scnonslyili and he bred for two months on 
milk diet in a quiet retreat near Anteuil with 
hts friend Chapelle dnmkcn but deroted to the 
last' The theatre had to be closed for six 
month* In icro Moliere lost hi* father In 
1G70 appeared the most \enomons and 
scandalous attack on his life and character— 
Llomire thtlljpocondnac written by Le Boulan 
ger de Chalussay In It 71 Moliere was recon 
ciled with hts wife through the intervention of 
some friends bat the very next year he lost 
one of the oldest and staunchest of hts friends 
Madeleice Bejart who died (1072) leaving 
practically everything she had for the benefit 
of Mol ere s danghter and his children yet to be 
bom Moliere a nsme figures m her burial 
act— his last mote token of gratitude IIis time 
was also fast approaching ' In broken health 
in exhausted spirits Moliere conloned bis 
double work of an author and an actor He 
had lost all faith in cure in medicioe lo doctors 
He was desperate To crown all the coospt 
laciesof the Italian royal musician Lolly acd 
the hostihtes of jealous Racine alieanted Louis 
\l\ for the time being So while the dying 
Moliere was playing his masterpiece The 
Imaginary Invalid ta Palais Royal Theatre the 
troupe of the Hotel de Bourgogne was playing 
Recines Vethndates before the ungrateful 
king * On the day of the fourth performance 
oi laafftosTf InvsUd bja wife Armande and his 
beloved pnpit Baron implored Moliere with 
tears in their eyes not to act that day but his 
point of honour proved nnalterable There 
are fifty poor work people who live on their 
day 8 wage what would they do if there were 
no performance ’ exclaimed Mol ere and went 
out to play for the last time This last phase 
of Moliere s life has been dramatised with 
singular fidelity and pathos by the new play 
Mof cte now being staged in Thefttte Odcou 
There we see Moliere already seized with con 
vul«ion in the last scene struggling with super 
human strength of b» comic art to laugh death 
Itself to scorn Carried to his home on Rue 
Richelieu in a sami-conscions state Moliere 
breathed his last { Feb 17 10"3 ) muttering to 
himself How much a man suffers before bis 
death ' Thus Death also seemed to have been 
in a comic mood in carrying away the Great 
Comedian surprised by a fatal stroke of malady 
while playing his Imaginarjr Inraltd ' And 
the pious society continued that comedy or 
rather tragi-comedy by refusing Molicm a 
Christian burial ' Finally after four days of 
supplication the greatest writer of Fraoce was 
allowed to be buried ( Feb 21 1073) at Ui^ 
cemetery of St Joseph with no pomp with a 

* Mol ere by Chatfield Taylor 


few friends following silently in the dark 
onaccompanied by Divine service 1 Moliere a 
widow IS said to have cried out 'What I a 
sepnlchure is denied a man worthy of altars ’ ’ 
And such w as the end I 

Moui RE— The L ist Pn ise. 

Thus we see that the last few years of 
Moliere s life was a period of progressive under 
mining of his body and mind ket it is a 
period of prol fic artistic creation The flame of 
his genius burnt steadily to the last ' And here 
we hnd unmistakable evidence of the triumph 
of Spirit over Matter Even if we leave aside 
popular farces like George Dindin ( IGCS an 
amplified version of his earliest farce La Jalous 
du barbonille ) or the Raseahiies of Scipia 
( Les ronrberies de Scapin 1071) or gorgeous 
court batlcts like The Utahan or Love as a 
Painter < 1607 ) Amphitryon ( IOCS ) or 7 a 
Comtesse ifEscarbign'is (1071) or clever skits 
on the medical men likeLoic as a Doctor (1035), 
The Doctor in spite of Himself ( ICGG ) —we 
must admit that Moliere gives indisputable 

S toof of unflagging creative power through 
)ur universally prai<ed and eternally fresh 
pieces Tie Miser (L Avare IGOS) The Burgher, 
a Gentleman (L* Bourgeois Gentilhomme 1670), 
The Learned Uomen (Les Femmes Savants, 
1C73) and the last though not the least, the 
Imngioarv Invalid ( Le Malade Imaginaire, 
10~3) In a general popular paper it is neither 
possible nor desirable to discuss any and every 
p ece of the Great Comedian A bare statement 
of his achievements m the domain of dramatic 
creation IS sufficient to convince us as to his 
title to literary immortality Brunetiere voices 
the opinion of millions when he characterises 
the works of Moliere as ‘ un fragment de nafure 
vt d hamamte sous 1 aspect de 1 etermfe ' •— 
truly a fragment of Nature and of Humanity 
in the aspect of Eternity ' 

1 conclude by reciting the noble and passion 
ate lines addressed to Moliere by Alfred de 
Mussetf i probably next in rank in French 
drama and poetry ) — 

J adra ra s quel amour pour 1 apre ler le 
Em cet homme si fier en sa naivete ' 

OikI grand et wai savo r dcs choses dc ce monde ' 
Qudie male ga te si tnste et si profonde 
Que krsq on vient de en r re on devra t en 


I adm red \\ hit a low for the hard 
Had lhat man— so balanced m h s s mpl c ty ! 

W hat a grand and Uue knovilcdge of the tVi n"s 
ttn. , 1 of th s world ' 

iVhal a mascu' ne ga ety so pensiie and so 

That when one goes to laugh one can t help7rying* 
Ut OUT tribute he sober let it be sincere 
doltere s art is a permanent asset of Humanity 

• L h sloire de Ii Litterature Franeaise 
f LnSatr Perdu 
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r^eronl discovery of Truth through sufTenog 
thnt scorn* not the Djvine prerogative of 
I aughter 

Jc 8U19 ce quejc suis Kirc nc m emptebe 
p*i9 lie sstifTrir ninis soulJnr nemptchera 
jamnis tm bon I rnncais de nrc Et qu il nt 
on qu illarmo c ilfnutd abord quilioic 

I am whit I am laughing docs not 
revent me Irom sulTering but suffenug never 
in lers a good rrenchman from laugh ug 
And v\l ether liughing or citing be must 
observe — Rovivis Koif am ( Coins Hre gflon 

I H4 ) 

1'’th January 1 1'’2 

Kaim vs Nag 

I nper rci 1 1 efore tl c Association des 

II n ious dc Pans in comme i ontion of the 
Tr centenary of Mo! ere 

Self t D h! ograp! y — 

Oeuvers de Mol ere (Collect on dcs Grand 
let a ns dels fnnee ! pir MNl I* Despo ct 
I Me nird 1873 1900 

I a Corned « dc Mol ere pir I arroumcl G 1S86 

le Mol cr ste (10 vols 1879— 1889 1 par r 
Mon a! 

SinteHeuve Cvuvcrcs du lund Portrats 
I tlera res 

Urunctctc I — Ftudes cr t que sur I h store deb 
1 tteratures franca sc f a ph tosoph e de Mol ef e 
— I cs Epoques du Iheatre 1 r nca s ( 1891 ) 

Ic Pant! eon des Corned ers dc Mol ere 4 
Conq el n a ne Par 5(19?) 

lie Theaire n Prance n the 17th eenturj by 
Karl Mvnti ns I ondon iqos 

The Lfe of Mol ere byH M Trollope I ondon 
190^ 

Molcte a bro^^raphy by 11 C Chitfcld Ta>lof 
I ondon 1907 ( an excellent manuvt The 
Engl sh render ngs of the I rench text are 
based on Ih s book ) 


LICE 

Dv Cfi ric Pov tr r r s 


T hough cleanly people now a days re 
gardlice with theutmostabhorreoce 
and it IS not uncommon to hear an 
Anglo Indian mother say that 1 er children 
have been in undesirable company when 
they have nits in their hair they were 
not always objects to be shuddered at 
In the time of the Stuarts for instance 
people used to joke about them and some 
even went so far as to be proud of finding 


them on their person Col Alcock tells 
us that it was taken as a sign of conse* 
crated grace m the holy bl ssful martir 
of Caaterbury that the hair garments he 
wore next his skin were found to be 
seething with lice like a boding caldron 
'vas m an appreciative mood 
( Col Alcock continues ) that Sir Hugh 
bvnns m the Merry lErres of Windsor 
says not only that the twelve white 
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louses do become an old coat well ' 
but also that “jt is a familiar beast 
to man and signifies love” It is a bdief 
among some of the poorer classes both 
here and in England that the presence of 
lice is a sign of productivity and good 
health, and as a consequence many people 
refuse to take any protective mcasores 
against lice for fear of becoming sterile 
and losing their robust health In R 
Hooke’s Microphagia, an old book 
published in London in lb65, a descrip 
tion of the bead louse is introduced as 
follows —“This 13 a creature so oflSaons 
that ’twill be known to every one at one 
time or another, so busie and so im 
pudent, that it wiU be intruding itself in 
every one's company, and so proud and 
aspiring withal that it fears not to 
trample on the best, and afiects nothing 
so much as a crown , feeds and lives 
verr high, and makes it so saucy as to 
pull any one by the cars that comes its 
way, and will never be quiet till it has 
drawn blood " 

Leaving the reader to conjure up 
visions of certain aspects of domestic 
life during the reign of the Merry 
Monarch”, of which historv leaves as 
more or less ignorant I will now en 
deavour to give him a little loforma 
tion of a more useful nature, about these 
vermin which unlike most other parasites 
spend the whole of their existence on 
man 

It IS perhaps some consolation to 
know that man is not exceptional in 
harbouring these insects, and most species 
of the Mammalia from camel to mouse 
are attacked by some member of this 
group of parasites But like the fleas 
the species that live on man are more 
or less peculiar to him, and it is probable 
that different mammals have different 
species of lice which arc entirely and 
exclusively devoted to their particular 
host 

Most entomologists are now agreed 
that the lice belong to a separate order— 

the Anoplura or SipbuDcnlats— superficially 
resembling the bitmg lice { Mallophaga ) 
from which they are mainly distioguisbed 
by the diQercnce of the mouth parts and 
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the claus but they were, and are still, 
regarded by some competent authorities 
as a group of the Rhynchota or bugs 
The Anoplura contain many genera, but 
in this article we are onlv coccerncd with 
two— PeJicu/us and Pbthinus of the first 
there are too species-P capiUs the head 
louse and P \e$tmeatt the body louse 
of the second only one Ph pub's, the 
crab louse which inhabits the pubic 
region of man but is not entirely confined 


ihe oldest name for the head louse is 
P /lumaras the anthor of whieh was 
Linoaeo,, who d.d oot regard the body, 
loose os specifically distinct They J. 
now again regarded as yar.eties or races 
ol a single species, the head loose beiS 
known ns P inmanns canitis a„d rtf 
body loose ns f inmanasS^o;,” b“t 
while admitting that r,JL . 
iscorr^t nsthf, aJbL ,s pTa * 
scientific one I hare tbonght It best S 

"TbtiTdSrirrr-'^r’ 

able conditions, fnd'^whereye" 
beings are congregated "““ao 

conditions not strictly smitart^^tl 

sure to spread P V’ 

*.op, neon parasite „;S:nTr4:’“;S 
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Ihe Body Louse (magnfied) 

Speud tbeir whole time or a large part 
of it in an uncleanly eoTironment But 
though lice flourish best in dirty sur 
roundings it must be understood that 
they do not arise from dirt as the unin 
formed who still believe in spontaneous 
generation think No creature exists that 
is not the result of the union of a male 
with a female and every existent louse 
was hatched from an egg laid by a 
mother louse and fertilised by a daddy 
louse It might be well to mention here 
that lice have no metamorphoses that is 
to say they have no caterpillar and chr\ 
sabs stage like the butterflies 

ihe structure of the mouth parts of the 
Anoplura have interested the earliest ento 
mologists and Swammerdam Linnaeus 
bcbiodte Redo and others have all guen 
lengthy dissertations on the louse But 
there was considerable diFerence of opi 
nion among these authorities regarding 
the structure of the«:e organs and even 
today the structure sucking tube is not 
‘dearly understood In hi-» book on Medi 
cal 1 ntomology Col Alcock gives a good 
short account of the mouth parts which 
I quote here He wntes - AH that 
can he seen of the mouth parts outwardh 
Is a short and incomplete tube with 


some dorsally placed recurved teeth the 
function of this tube with its denticles 

IS to hold the skin when the insect starts 

to suck Ihe rest of the mouth parts 
ire retracted withiu the bead in some 
what the same way as only more com 
pletcly than those of the Hippoboscid 
flies they have the form of a ^lender 
tube composed of the three very fine 
stylets two of which Ivmg dorsallj are 
perhaps the mandibles while the third 
which IS ventral in position perhaps re 
presents the two maxillae fused together 

except at their tip in repose this tube 
lies invaginated in a sheath beneath the 
pharynx in action it is far extruded 
through the short outwardly visible tube 
for the purpose of piercing the sLin and 
drawing blood The most reasonable 
view to take of these ensbeathed mouth 

parts is that the} are closely homolo 
gous with those of bugs but are protec 
tively intussuscepted when at rest 

The male body louse is a tiny creature 
about 3 mm long and 1 mm broad 
while its better half is somewhat larger 
It vanes in colour considerably Andrew 
Murray states that those found on West 
African and Australian natives are almost 
black on the Hindu dark and smoky 
on Africanders and Hottentots orange on 
the South Amenean Indians dark brown 
on the Mongolian races yellowish brown 
and on the Esquimos light brown which 
comes nearest to the light dirty grey 
colour of the parasites found on buro 
peans 

Mr C Warburton of Cambridge has 
recently succeeded in rearing P \esUinenti 
and P capitts in captivity in the Quick 
laboratory of the University bnt only 
after a series of experiments had failed 
One of the conditions of success wa« 
the close proximity of the human body 
and the anchorage of the pests in some 
sort of cloth such as flannel Sir Arthur 
Shipley of Christ College Cambridge 
wntes that — He ( Warbuiton ) ancbo 
red lus specimens on small pieces of cloth 
which he interned m small test tubes 
plugged with cotton wool which did not 
let the lice out but did let nir and the 
emanations of the human bodv in 1 ar 
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fear of breakage the glass tube was 
enclosed m an outer luctal tube and 
the •n.hole was kept both day and nigbt 
near the body Two meals a day were 
necessary to keep the hce ah^e When 
feeding, the pieces of cloth, which the 
lice would never let go of, nerc placed 
on the back of the hand, hence the 
danger of escape was practically ml, and 
once given access to the shin the licc 
fed immediately and greedily ” 

Warburton found that a single impicg 
Dated female of P \estimenti produced 
125 eggs m the course of 25 days The 
young which are tiny miniatures of the 
adult, feed immediately after emerging 
egg’ araeft sbaat 

times, generally attaining maturity on 
the 4th day, bat they do not perform 
their sexual functions till about four 
days later 

It IS needless here to follow Mr 
Warburton’s experiments in detail He 
summarises the life cycle of the insects 
as shown by bis experiments as follows — 
Incobation penod Eisht days to five weeks 
From larva to imago eleven days 
Non functional mature condition four days 
Period of adult life male, three weeks 

female four weeks 

It shonld be remembered that these 
figures ate only the result of laboratorv 
cxperimeuts, and that lO natural con 
ditions the life-cycle may occupy a longer 
or shorter time, and that climate inflnen 
ces it considerably 

Mr Warburton s work makes it clear 
that unless regularly fed body lice perish 
very quickly and that the young can 
only live bouts at the utmost with 
out food It might be of interest to men 
tion that he found at the commencement 
of his experiments that the body louse 
IS capable of living longer under adverse 
conditions than P capttis 

The head lou<e is a somewhat smaller 
creature than the body louse, the female 
being about 18 mm long and 0 7 mm 
broad They are generally of a cindery- 
grey colour, but like the body loose, vary 
considerably They are usually found on 
the heads of uncleanly people , and school 
children— especially gnls— in India very 



t ransicrse section o5 Snout ol Ijjuse 
( After Alcock ) 

frequently have ‘nits” m their hair, 
mainly owing to the motley crowd that 
'itteoh tres our htst ‘seats of learawg' 
The habit of several natives such as the 
Australians the Andamanese, and the 
Apache Indians of plastering their hair 
with coloured clay is said to be a proteC' 
tion against vermin and also to keep them 
‘agreeably cool’ Anointing the bead 
with ointments or oil, is also a protective 
measure, and it is probable that the 
Spartan youths who used to oil their 
wavT locks before going into battle, 
feared these parasites Ihe habit of the 
natives of India of anointing themselves 
daily with oil serves a more useful purpose 
than they perhaps think Likewise, the 
round bead of the German soldier is not 
shaved to provide the cartoonist with a 
subject but has a practical significance, 
as It affords no nidus for lice 1 he wigs 
of the sevenlb, and early part of the 
eighteenth centuries, and the later powder- 
ing of the hair also probably owed their 
origin to the difficulty of combating the 
parasites, and not to the whims of Dame 

hashton 


n \ Vfi® u Jr. something hke 

that ofthe bed bug, but has a perforated 
rap, yb.cb Col Alcocl thmta ,s to suppl, 
tbe detolprag embrjos with air It le 
attached to the hair, and at the end of 
s.a days the joong emerge, mating after 
a rartaia number of moults, on tht 18th 

The crab louse. Pi 

dethroned Lmperor n.lbelm amougruIe“ 
a creature qmteunhke the other bee 

.s nearly as w.de as long the I gs a 
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Fr^s of Head 1 use 

nroportionatelj icrj stout (tlic front inir 
are much slenderer than the others ) and 
nluays spread out laterally which Ins the 
elfect of making the body look eten 
broader than it is It is more or lets 
whitish in colour with a dark patch on 
each shoulder and the legs are tinned 
with a red Its popular name, “the crab 
louse, IS more appropnate than popular 
names of insects usall, are, as a glance 
at the illustration will show It inhabits 
the pubic and perineal hairs particularlr 
but is not entirely confined to those regions 
and has even been found on the head 
The eggs are pear shaped \oung emerge 
in about a week and are quite mature m 
a little o^er a fortnight 

Numerous remedies hate been suggested 
for combating lice which I do not 
propose to detail here Prevention is 
better than cure” and acting on this 
principle we should try to avoid contact 
with lousy people and advice the 
children to do the same It should also 
be remembered that to secure immunity 
from their attacks the chief requisite is 
c/eanlii,e.s The gentle sen generally 
dislike the idea of washing their beads 
Irequently, on account of the time it 
occupies and its troublesomeness, and 
children share a similar antipathy But 
frequent head washing is essential, and 
patents should see that their children are 
regularly and thoroughly bathed The 
use of oils on the hair, as I have remarked 
previously is a useful preventive Ibis 
has been 1 nown for eenturies and in 
former times some horrible miytutes 
were probably m use Mouflet, S 
instance would have his readers ise a 


compound of hog’s blood raivcii with wine 
nnd essence of roses 

I or curative purposes a wash made 
from an extract of tobacco is efficacious, 
but not nprccable Perhaps the best 
method of nddmg the head of P cipiUs 
IS to rub the hair thoroughlj with equal 
parts of paraffin and salad oils, followed 
b> washing with soap— prefcrabljcarbolic 
soip— and hot water and combing with 
the small, fine wooden combs that can he 
bad for a few pice in any Indian bazar 
Sulphur ointment is also commonly used 
for destroying the head louse 

P \cstiwcnti the more annoying of 
the two Pedicuh and also the more 
difiicult to destroy ns it lays its eggs m 
the seams and folds of one's inner gar 
ments Lousy clothing should be steamed 
or boiled or cleaned by soaking in gasoline 
or some other \olatiIe mineral oil This 
will never be necessary, I think, in the 
a\ernge home, if the clothes are frequently 
dusted, sunned, and ironed particularly 
along the seams It seems the custom 
among poorer Curasean families to 
regularly have their hair searched for 
“nits” nnd to examine their clothes for 
body lice, tin® custom no doubt const 
dcrably mitigates the evil As a private 
once said to Sir Arthur Shipley “We 
strips and we picks ’em off and place 
em m the sun, and it kind o’ breaks the 
little beggars’ ’earts ” 

The body louse and even the head 
louse are known to be earners of relapsing 
lever nnd it has been ‘ shown that infected 
lice transmit the infection if their bodies 
arc crushed and nibbed into an abraded 
shin, as might happen in the rubbings and 

scratchinp of a lousy person” For this 
reason infected persons should try to avoid 
scratching the irnated parts Considera 
e relief may be obtained by bathing with 
■warn water and carbolic soap or any 
good medicated soap such as “Cuticura’ , 
and I have been told that a dash of 

ei^le m the water increases the sooth 
ing effect 

llie bodj louse also stands conMcted 
oi conveying typhus, and the bead louse 
IS suspected of carrying not only typhus 
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The crab loose is more eisily conveyed 
from one person to another than either of 
the two Pedicnli and as they nre usually 
contracted from using an iniested public 
lavatory or bath, such places should as 
far as possible be avoided I do not 
suppose even oar energetic ‘city fathers 
could make all the public latrines strictU 
sanitary But they are a wonderful body 
^ 'siiuess Iht nev? elttlTic Twbhvsh cart ^ 
and who knows what mnv happen m the 
future ' 

This IS the most troublesome of alt lice 
and also the most dilHcult to get rid of as 
it reproduces very rapidly bhaving of the 


T1 

affected parts and blue ointment is the 
usual treatment 

Let ns close this article m the same 
manner as Sir \rthur Shipley— cheerfully ' 
The third Ladv llollaud, with more 
spirit than delicacy had informed Theodore 
Hoot who had olTended her at Holland 
House that ‘she did not care three skips 
of a louse for him ’ Hook in revenge 
addressed the slangy aristocrat the 
following lines — 

Her ladyship said when I went to her house 
She did not regard me three skips of a louse 
I freelv forgive what the dear creature said 
Tor lid es will talk of w hat t tn* m their head 
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His Ltn \M> WOKK 


I T w w«U known to stiidenls of lUitovy that 
someflfty years ago the Segroes m Ameri 1 
were in the hoods of slavery Trom the 
middle of the seveateeuth century the Tortu 
goese began to capture the Negroes of Africa no I 
sell them as slaves By and by the trade fell 
into the hands of the English and tboasaods 
of these poor creatures were imported into 
\meticn. They were rend b purchased by the 
white settlers who urgently wanted some 
labour agency to clear the rirgm forests and 
bring the vast land under eultivation In l””C 
AmerKa declared her Independence and the 
equality of man before God was recognised 
But the condition of the Negro grew from 
badtoworse lie was not treated os abnioan 
being he could not own any estate he wa« 
regarded as cattle by his master The horrors 
oAVus-sjaftem tiregTw^trffiyie^vfiaA w» Vets 
Ntow s famous novel Lncle Tom s Cab n 
which IS also respons bU foe awakening the 
sympathy of the people for the coloured man 
I Tom the very beginniug the Northern States 
of Amenca were Against siniery The Statesin 
the South— where the Negro slaves were owned 
by the planters in large n imbers— were strongly 
in favour of contmu ng this system This and 
the other povots of lUiTetence between these two 
groups or states led to the fierce Civil V\ar in 
IsrO The cause of the helpless Negro was 
stoutly champtoneil bv \brahatn Lincoln one 
of the greatest Eres dents of America with 
whom the pnnetple was ‘ If slavery » not 
wrong nothing is wrong The cause of the 


weak and the humble was successful and tsn 
the Ist January I'^Od the famous Lincoln 
Amnesty declare 1 complete freedom to all the 
American Negroes 

Though the eba Ds of boudage were broken 
tb s did not mneb improve the material 
coad tioo of ihe coloured people Hitherto they 
were loa primitiiecood lion aad had scarcely 
any knowledge of earoiog their livelihood Till 
then their masters were responsible for their 
maintenance But now they were thrown out 
m the open and broad world where there was 
a hard and keen struggle for eaistence Some 
kind of literary spintual and ludnstrial educa- 
tion was necessary to meet this situation An 
attempt in the direction was sncctssfully made 
by General Armstrong and Booker T Wash 
ington by starting the required schools ai 
tfuA TnsKegee respectively It is the 

h?«‘ study 

Oar hero was born a ^Uye in IS .S .. 
plantation in Tnakl n County V,rc.,„,, ® 

aPost Office called Hale s Ford IIi.Tfe had'.'l^ 
^nningia the midst of the most misSl 

live with his step-father At fhU 
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West Virgion Wnsliington's f'ltber Ind 
already engaged hinxself at a Silt-furn ice, and 
he had also secured work in the same for his 
step son 

Troiu his very chiidhooi he had a Rfcatdesirc 
to learn to read, and understand common 
books and newspapers Soon after they had 
settled in the new home he asked his mother 
for a hook. She procured for him an old copy 
of Webster’s niue Batk spelling book Thi* was 
the first book he read After s^me time a school 
was opened in the neighbourhood, and 
arrangement was made with the teaebtr to give 
him some lessons at night, when the day’s work 
was over He could learn more at night than 
the other children could do during the day llis 
experience gave him faith in the institution 
of a night school, with which afterwards he had 
to w Dik at Hampton and Tuskegee 

After he had worked for some d.ays m the 
Salt furnace, he was engaged in a coalmine 
This work was not only hard, but dangerous 
"There wa« always the danger of being blown 
to pieces by a premature explosion of pow'der, 
or of being crushed by falling slate” , and 
frequent accidents from these causes kept him 
in constant danger It was while working 
here that he heard of the eslablishmenr of a 
Normal and Agricultural Institute at Hampton 
He immediately resolved to go there, though 
he had no idea of its precise whereabouts, and 
he had also no means to reach the place This 
thought, however, was uppermost la h\s mted 
day nod night 

Soon afterwards he heard of a vacancy in 
the house of General RufTener Mrs RufTener 
was very strict with her servants, and especially 
w ith the boys who tried to serve her He bad, 
however, decided not to remain in the coal mioe, 
and so through his mother he secured the place 
, in Mrs RuiTener’s house Soon he learned that 
she required everything to be kept clean, that 
she wanted prompt execution of work, and 
that she desired absolute honesty and straight 
forward character The lessons he learned 
in the home of Mrs Ruffenet were as valuable 
to him as any education he ever received since 
then Hts heart and honest work soon pleased 
his mistress, who always sympathised with him 
in all his efforts to get an education 

In 1872 he determined to make an effort to 
go to Hampton He bad no money to buy 
clothes or pay his travelling expenses He bad 
on the other hand the sympathy of the coloured 
> people, who took a keen interest in the matter 
The great day at last came, and he started on 
his pilgrimage ' His mother was then not 
keeping good health, he hardly expected to ®ee 
her again, and hence hvs depasture was all the 
more sad The distance from Molden to 
Hampton was about five hundred miles He had 
not sufficient money to pay his fare "By 
walking, begging rides both m waggons and in 
the cars, in some way, after a number of days” 


he reached the city of Richmond late at 
night. He was tired, he was very hungry, hnt 
he was not disheartened He arrived at a 
street where the "board side-walk was consider- 
ably elevated *’ He crept tinder it, and 
for the night upon the ground with his satchel 
of clothing for a pillow'. In Hie morning he 
noticed he was ne-ar a large ship, which seemed 
to be unloading its cargo Here he secured ms 
work, and in this way earned money to p-a}’ his 
way He reached at last the place of hiS 
pilgrimage w'lth fifty cents to offer at the feet 
of the Goddess of I.caming. 

lie immediately presented himself before the 
hc.ad teacher for admission. Having been so 
long without food and change of clothing, he 
could not make a faiotirable impression upon 
her She perhaps thought that he was a loafer 
or tramp After some hours had passed, she 
said "The adjoining recitation room needs 
sw'ceping Take a broom and sweep it” Here 
w.as his chance ' He instantly took the broom 
and swept the room three times. AVben erery 
corner in the room was thoroughly cleaned, 
he laformcd the teacher of it She, however, 
knew just where to look for the dust She to^ 
outherhandkcrchiet and rubbed it on the wow 
work, about the wall, and over tbe furniture 
When she was unable to find a particle of dus* 
she quietly Tematked, "I guess you will do to 
enter thi« tn«titution ” Miss. T. Mackie, the head 
teacher, was thus favourably impresseo, and she 
offered him a position as jaoitor. This he gladly 
accepted, as it enabled him to pay his board At 
Hampton he came in direct contact with that 
great man, General Samuel C. Annttrong. the 
founder of the Hampton Institution For three 
years he worked very hard, and was graduated 
to 1875 

After graduation he returned to litshome at 
Malden and was elected to teach the coloured 
school of that place Two years after he went « 
to Washington D C. and he studied there fot 
eight months About 1S78 he was called to 
Hampton by General Armstrong to deliver the 
post graduate address at the next commence- 
ment This he considered to be a great honour 
and spoke on "The Force That Wins”. In 1879 
he was again called to Hampton as a teacher, 
whers he further pursued some supplementary 
studies General Armstrong was then carrying 
on an educational evperimetit with Red Indians j 
and seventy-five young men of them were placed 
under Washington’s care for training, he being 
appointed as their ‘housefather’. He creditably 
acquitted himself of this rather delicate, dan- 
gerous and difficult task He also started a 
night school in connection with the Institute 
in which students were to receive education oo 
condition that they were to work ten houfS 
during the day. This class was called by him 
"The Plucky Class” on account of the 
earnestness the students showed in their hard 
work and in their studies. 
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la 18S1 Geaeral Armstrong was aslvcd 
some gentlemen in Alabama to recommend some 
one to take charge of a Normal School for the 
coloured people m Tuskegee fie recommended 
Washington who was immediately accepted 
Tuskegee was a small town of ahoul two 
thousand inhabitants nearly one half of whom 
were coloured W ashmgton expected at 
Tuskegee a school building and the necessary 
teaching apparatus To his otter disappoint 
raent he found nothing of the kind The Slate 
hadguen a grant of _000 for the payment of 
teachers only What howerer he found was 
hundreds of hungry and earnest souls who 
wanted to secure knowledge 

Ills first work was to find a place in whi h 
to open the school After a careful enquiry 
he could secure an old shattt3 near the 
Methodist Church with the Churcl itself nS 
an assembly room ttoth these places were 
in a dilapidated condition The school was 
opened here m July 4 1831 with thirty 

students of both the scses It soon became 
apparent that someth og else must be done 
besides teach ng mere hooks The students 
’Rborant ol many essential things They 
ud not know how to bathe and care for the 
body they scarcely thought what was pro 
I*r to eat and how to eat it they bad no 
Ik if* ^are for their rooms Resides 

this he also wanted to gire them a practical 
knowledge of some one ladustry with the 
•pixit ot labour economy They were to be 
*0 trained and equipped with the industrial 
education that they would be sure of knowing 
how to make a liring after they had gone 
but in the world C ghty per cent of the 
coloured people depended npou agriculture 
ouch an education was therefore absolutely 
**scntial a* would fit a large proportioa 
of the students to return to their farms as 
good farmers and put new energy and new 
ideas into farming as well as loto the 
lutellectnal moral and ret gions life of the 
people 

Three months after they began tleirwork 
an old pHatation came into ibe market for 
*9le It wras bought for ^00 with the help 
bi General r R Marshall the treasurer of 
Hampton No time was lost in occupying 
the place There were stand ng uoon the 
plantation only a vab n an oil k tchen a 
stable an old hen house As soon as the 
cabins were m n condition to be u«ed it 
resolred to clear up some land in the 
neighbourhood to plant a crop 'N hen this 
*** explained to the students they did not 
Welcome the idea It was defficult for them 
^ see the relation between clearing land and an 
edncation Washington howceer took his axe 
nud led the way to the woods M ben h s 
*tndea»s saw that he was not ashamed to 
work they gladly came forward with a smile 
*“« school was daly growing in nnmbery 
nad an ndeqnate proTision of build ngs and 
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apparatus became a pressing necessity Prom 
the scry beginniag W nshiogtou was determined 
that the students should erect their own bn 1 
d ngs During the nineteen years existence 
of the Tuskegee school forty buildings had 
been built and all except four are almost 
wholly theproductof stulent labour Under 
his presiden y the Tuskegee institute at 
present has b'corae the foremost exponent of 
industrial education for the Negroes 

Ills work demanded more and mo"e money 
to promote Its interest it became necessary to 
estabi sh better understanding between the 
white and the CO oured people and on account 
of these and s m lar causes he took to public 
spcaktne “soon hts fame as an orator increased 
and he deliiered many addresses and lectures 
throughout the United States Ilts speech m 
1S9 at the opening of the Atlanta Cotton 
States and International Tth bitten is especially 
noteworthy It was equally 1 ked and appre* 
c ated by the w hite and the coloured people 
and iscons dcred to b* one of his best, finest 
aad most thoughtful speeches 

A few extracts from th s speech will not be 
out of place 

To those of my race who depend on better ng 
Iher condton n a fore gn hnd or »ho under 
etmale the impertmee of cult vai ng frendly 
reljc on* w th the southern wh te man who is the r 
new door ne ghbour I would say, bast down your 
bucket where pwu are ^asl it down a mak ng ft ends 
n ev r? m nfy wsy of the people of all races by 
whom we aresurrounded * 

No race can prosper t II it learns that there is 
as much d gn ly n 1 11 ng the field as in wr t ng a 
poem It sat th* bottom of I te we must heg n and 
not at the top Nor should we perm t our gt evances 
to evershadov out ouportui t es 

li* alt th ngs that are purely soc al we cao be as 
wpjtate as fingers yet one as the hand m all 
tl ngs ewent al to mutuil progress • 

Iq 1898 the Tuskegee Institute was yery 
fortunate to receire a Tis.t from the then Presf 
dent of Amenca In the course ol his address 
to the stud^ts President Mack nley obsery^ ” 
To meet you und-r such plaisant ausn ces anri 
to hax, rheoppotlunti of a j^rsorMl c.bs-?i^orof 

>ouc work > indeed most «*raMs ncr Xk x , ^ 

Normal and Induslr al Intluti f 

reption and has alreidy a latire anil ‘ 

ton n the coimtry and » fot "I 

con^ramute alt who ate 81 ^^^ ?'".^ ‘ 

tsk ng for the good work wh ch t J 

educat on of its students to teiif I vJ. “ rl ^ 

have b<r<^cl»^''for“|hf nno* fccaton 

pwment •f'ch ha, attradM the^ a»,«““' « 

the support even nr sttent on and »nn 

•Bs^nsofiheowntry P** ‘anihrop ns m 

ttbute 1 ^* Booker P^png special 

sewanee would be mposidkn E*" “* and per 
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for It His was tie cnlhusnsm ini3 tntcrpti l wl tl» 
made its stead) proj,fcss possi Ic and ivtaUsled 
in the msinut on Its ptescni h Rh stand ird ol accom 
pi hments Hchas \ona worth/ reputation as on^ 
of the great leaders of t s race i del) 1 nnwn and 
much respected at home and abroad as an accom 
pi si cd educator a gteil orator and a true pi Ian 
throp st 

His \sorl IS also recognised l)\ the \tncncan 
Unisersities Harvard conf rred tipon him the 
houornrt degree of Master of \ris in 18'H» 
nnil Darmoulhlhit ofHoLior of Literature m 
1001 In ISO I some of Ins friends rai*clfis«m 
of mono) to enable him and his wifeloiintlcr 
take atrip to Cnropc as he was \cr/ tired on 
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birls trades itichicle laundry, cooking dress 
making ami mill.ncr) A» S*; S 

study cooking ind domestic science The school 
maintains a practice cottngc where the g 
of the senior class keep house, and do tueir 
Qwn cooking on a small fixed allowance gw 
them by the school , i Alf 

There is also an academic department 
the students are required to take 
stiidits There is a E)stematic effort to nor 
mooKc academic studies with industrial tram 
ing am! practical interest of the pupils icaco 
til ' tn this denartmciit is carried on OJ 
fiiLolty of lift) two teachers gumg « 

on the siihjtcln of I nglith Mnthtinntlcs, 


take a trip iQ L.nropc as iie \\ns\crj iucuun on me biiujcu,-. * ...... - rrlttrstion 

account of eighteen ) ears strenuous and labort Ilistor> and Ocograph), Science t-t 

ousworl He \isited Iklginm Holland I ranee Hook keeping \ocaf and e-i 

and England and returned home aftcra three Linder Garten Drawing Writingano i 


months sta) in the Old World 

The Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Ins 
titute was established h) the legislature of 
18^0 The school was opened in ISSl m a 
rented shanty and church with thirty pupils 
and but one teacher During the first session 
the present location with three buildngs there 
on was purchased The population of the 
school commumti is at present over 2000 This 
includes 103 teachers, onicers nndemplo)ees with 
their fatniltes Frooi its foundation uplolOlO 
over 0000 men and women Lave fini«lcdafu11 
or partial course In 101 J the total enrolment 
was 1045 or these 10G7 were young men GTS 
young women 

The educational plant consists of 231T acres 
of land and 107 buddings This does not 
include 10910 acres of public land as remain 
mg unsold from 25500 acres granted by Act of 
Congress and valued at 2*000000 The 
control of the «chool is vested in n Board 
of 10 Trustees The Endowment I und amounts 
at the present time to 1 871 047 The current 
annual expense is about 2“0000 Including 
the agricultural department the industries for 
girls and the Ivurse Training School there are 
now forty different trades or professions taught 
at Tuskegee They are grouped under agricul 
ture mechanical industries and the mduslries 
for g rls 

At the pre«ent time the farm coropri'cs 22TOO 
acres An extensive hvestocl industry !»• also 
conducted on the basis of this farm I and 
scape gardening horticulture and floriculture 
have recently been added There is a Museum 


LmderGarlcn Drawing ''ntmg a-- - 
culture There is. nUo a public s<“hool of tfic 
instuule community called the k.mi i" 
House A summer school is conducted c 
year for teachers from tlie northern and 
southern States 

Religious and spiritual education is giten 
the rhelp H ble Training School The aim 
this department is to give ils 
comprehens ve knowledge of the whole Eo^i 
Bible This is done with a view to give toeiu 


inciuoes 1.UO ieaencra,uiucci» uimeiintiuycea niuic »ui» uuuc ,hem 

their families Froni its foundation upto 1912 ^ such 1 nowledge and traning as will lit tu 
' ■ ‘ to work as preachers and missionaries 

In 1S92 a Ilo-p.tal and Narse TraiaioS 
School was started Sevcntvfour tttirses na 
gone out from the school since 1894 and 
doing good work m different parts of t" 
country , , , 

Besides these there are other special future 

of educational work at Tuskegee 
school e\tension department is created u 

1801 the Ainunl Negro Conference was starlea 

which has resulted now in the annual 
and wokers’ conferences A Farmers Institn 
was cstablskcd in 1897 A short course w 
Agriculture 13 started since 1004 to 
farmers the advantage of two weeks stwy 
and observation of the work of the school farm 
In 1907 the demonstration farming experimeo 

was started A Negro County 1 air has bee 

held for a number of years in connection witn 
the Farmers Institute There is a Rural 
Exteasion a Model School a 1 lantation Settle 
ment and Mothers Clubs the last two beiOn 
established through Mrs Booker T AVashmg 
ton s efforts A National Negro Business Leagu 


. which specimens of various products of also meets annually at Tuskegee 


the soil are preserved for illustrating lectures 
Experiments in cotton breeding are carried on 
since 1005 

lathe shops where the mechanical indus 
tries are taught, arrangements are made for 
the follow mg trades —Carpentry woodwork 
ing printing tailoring black smithiDe. -wheel 
wnghting, harness making carriage trimming 
plumbing steel fitting electric lighting arehi 
tectnral and mechanical drawing tinning 
painting steam-engineenng and shoe making 


The discipline of the school is in charge of the 
commandant of the battalion and the Dean o 
the Women 3 Department Militarv di«cipIineo 
some sort has been enforced since the foundatio 
of the school 

There is a large Library housed in the Caroegi® 
Library building which contains at presen 
19000 volumes A special effort is nowmaoe 
to furnish the 1 ibrary with books and 
lets on Afr ca and the Negroes The Library 
carries on a considerable amount of extension 
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TempU of ShAntK D rgs As GrAniad«\at& at Mac«l Tie Man 
n the horegrouad s A Saras Mt Puroh t or the 
\\ orsh pper of Shtnt* Durga 


Early next day we see the w Site washed 
tarol or light house of Paojim to the north 
of the entrance to the Goa creek It is situa 
ted on a hill which Is crowded \Mth batteries 
and IS known as the Gastello de \goada 
The entrance to the creel is about i vo miles 
broad The southern prong known as the 
Cabo de Convanto once occupied by a 
monastery has now the residence of the 
Governor General of Portuguese India 

The steamer slows down in the shallow 
creek as we enter The spring air is soft 
and cool A thin mist re ts upon the lower 
grounds and hovers half way up the hills 
leaving their palm clad summits clear to 
catch the silvery I ght of dawn \ sharp 
whistle reminds the passengers to prepare 
to dismount and as the ship touches the 
dock porters hoard it to remove tl e passen 
gers beddings to a si eil for Fumentacao or 
disinfeclion The owners are kept wailing 
for an hour and in return are charged an anna 
per bedding Before the passengers are 
allowed to land a Portuguese Doctor tries 
to feel their puKe Then comes the Customs 
Lxamination FI e Mfandega ( customs off 
cial ) a rhuhiih coloured Portuguese regards 
lime as of no consequence I be delaj is 
annoying but it is some consolation tl at equal 
treatment is meted out to every one coloured 
Of while including an Englishman The 


customs oflicials are said to 
resent tip« but more things are 
wrought b) a cup of tea or 
a solitar) cigarette in Ibis part 
of the world The vagaries of 
the Alfandega are best iHus 
trated by what happened a 
few years ago when the 
Maharaja of Kolhapur present 
ed an elephant to a SSraswat 
landholder the Visconde de 

I’erneu The Portuguese official 
at the customs post on the 
Ghats not having seen such a 
beas*^ before classed it as a 
parrot and so the beast was 
called a par ot and duty was 
charged accordingly ’ 

Panjim or Nova Goa la 

the capital of Portuguese India 
It IS situated upon a narrow 
ledge between a hill to the 
South and the creek which 
stretches for many miles from 
West to East Houses with 
white washed walls and red tiles peep through 
gardens of slender cocoanut trees There 

are a variety of public conveyances for hire 
from the lugubrious looking Manchel to the 
motor car The Manchel is a kind of palan 
qum made up of a light sofa curtained 
with green or red velvet and strapped to 
a bamboo pole which rests upon two bearers 
Panjim resembles the towns in the South 
of France The uniforms of the Police and 
Military are in the continental style There 

15 a variety of costumes and complexions 
to be seen in the streets The ancient 
Portuguese coslum de dame with its thick 
striped and coloured petticoat and a huge 
white or coloured calico sheet muffling the 
whole figure is still to be seen m the 
streets of Panjim amongst the poor while 
the ladles now dress according to Parisian 
stales 

The ancient Hindu capital was a few 
miles from what is now Goa Velhas ( Old 
Goal It was known as Gopak paltan or 
Gopak pun the capital of Kadamba Mahl 
mandaleshwaras who derived their origin 
from Jayanta alias Tnlochaua Kadamba* 

The Kadambas of Goa had the title of 
Supreme lord of Banawan the best of 
cities Upto 1313 A C the Kadambas were 

• ( Icet— Dynast es of the Canarcse D vtr cts p 89 
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The Temple of Mangesh at Coa 


tributary to De>agtn In the 14th ceniut 
after the fall of Detagin Mahomedanx 
entered Goa and '^<3tnmenced the destruc 
tion of Hindu religious edifice* The 
famous temple of Sapta Kotishwara 'as 
am^ng those destroyed In about 1380 \C 
the ptime mmster of Vijajnagar conouered 
Goa and expelled ihelurushkas or Maho 
medans and re estab ished the image of 
Sapta Kolishttara Under the swayofVijay 
nagar the trade of Goa especially in horses 
and pearls from the Persian Gulf gre v 
rapidly This tempted the Bahamam King 
Mahomed 11 to imade Goa m 1470 bo 
great was that monarch s joy at the con 
quest that according to I erishta he ordered 
the march of triumph to be beaten for 
sesen days ' But Gt>a soon fell into the 
hands of the Turkish King Yusuf \dil 
Shah of Bijapur in 1489 This king em 
bellished the city with many fne buildings 
and greatly augmented its prosperity \nsuf 
Adil Shah ho\ve\er favoured his own creed 
and oppre sed the Hindu population His 
governor especially made himse f obnoxious 
by the cruelties perpetrated bv his Turkish 
garrison on the citizens But tie days of 
the Turks and Per lans were numbered \ 


Hindu jogi had foretold that a foreign people 
from a distant land would conquer Goa 
and on the arrival of the PortnguLe under 
Albuquerque guided bv Timoji the inhabi 
tants readily surrendered the city Albu 
querque entered the city m triumph amidst 
shouts of welcome by the people who 
showered on him flowers made of gold and 
silver 

The Portuguese nation had grown warlike 
from Us victorious conflicts with the Moors 
in Europe When there were no Moors 

' Portuguese 

led by thetr pllaet prince. «ent lo figh? 

rTon'g s' "“^“ J, 

•nd .be"du,y''f, bghl^ig 
Wthew history sunk deep into the hearts 
of the Portuguese people In i tm AJl ,u 
Portuguese finally obta ned „ 

Albuque^ue oZed 

Mahomedan population mon .. 
children should be put to ihA 
•boleihed l.l.„ ond'’?L's°e; eVZ''„,':“ 
of tie property which ha<t u t 
mosques to the ne v Chu?ci?pi°”^t'^ 1° 
established Captured j f>e 

woro buptued /.d glen r*" "™'“ 

8‘ven m marriage to hij 
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J« iKi ‘ind K‘ig>'» 
tuf* of Rig)! ( Khccr Hni' * 
ncir Ciindcrhil ) worships 
milk khccr cocoanuts rice 
kumkum fruits and naf'* 

( red thread tied on 
No immil issacrifccd i" 
pilgrims abstiin from meat 
the eight dajs of the 
Of the Hindus m Cm 

predominating caste li tha 
the SSraswat IlrShmans a' 
knounas the Oaud SSraS'^ 

Iheuord Giud is explacitoo 

of their northern orig'O 
shows that they belong to 
Pincha Gaud as d‘®bng «5 
from the Pancha 
nrlhmans* The SSrasnat 
follow the Rig ' f" TLg* 
for the most part SmHrta 
have their own *P'.! 
Rail orClacotoJ SUriiDurc with jni 

^ ^ 4 . / 1 l\a\ale Gokarn, 

The neM t«o importent lest, .el ,|,e Bene-e The S5res»els are not seV 
one in Cliailra end tie NSge Pancliemi to tie jurisdiction ol the ShenUrSclit) 
Isnale norshin prevailed eniong the ancient ol the Deccan who is (olloived b? " 
Aryans It IS found m the BrShmana portion Drav.d Urlhmans ClaiminE to be W> 
of the Yajur Neda The Orihjasulra ol immigrants from the North they If®' 
AshwalSyana contains del nUe instructions separlte caste from the Dravid Brsh®” 
for mating offerings to the s«pa leva of MahSrashtn such as the Ciiitpa’® 
The Nagas are also mentioned by Ashvva Deshastlia an I karliada In their b “”5 
Ityana In the nha„avvat Porana Vasuki and land the Sarasivats do not eat food “®L 

eleven other Nagas arc mentioned astorming by any casle except their own On * 
the strings of >bn ^“n ‘ i vv nb .h“ ‘be Deccan and aw ay from 

ciatlon of the Naga Panchami with the circle they sometimes eat with the “y 
ShantaDurgais lins significant Tie Deccan rashtra Brahmans The staple food “ 
Saraswats regard the Naga as a Brahman Deccan Saraswats men and women r 

They do not 1 ill the Naga but it one happen, andlish They also eat meat but ^ 
to be killed it enjoys the privilege ot fowl, Theyek the jungle fowl ( yi 
a Brahmans funeral It vs ‘‘“’Y kuklnta ) and the fiesh ’of tL wild 

with a sacred thread and a pice ‘hionn m „oi do„,e,t,c pig In Goa some Sa" 
The Raiataranginl I owr a Brahman ,.0,3 aHopted the South I®,, 

named Vishakha married Chandralekhl tte \a,sl Amongst them most » 

daughter of the Naga Sushrav a Such naine abstain from meat some from b‘b 
ot places as Ananta Nag \ermag testify vshilst the women are ge»era“> ,j,) 
to Naga worship in Kashmir Springs such vegetarians I„ centres of the caste 

as the one behind Mangesli ate called Nag have ihe,r own priests 111 other pl’ce>„ 

lhatl and Chashmo Nag hi the Saraswats allov. the Maharashlra Brahmans to ^ 

In Goa and Kashmir respecttvelv The Saras at their ceremonies The Satasvvat 

avals observe the ist ol Chailra as the heat the expense of their daBn^^ 

**°"ln^ Kashmir' the ancient Aryan spring 
festival IS observed as a national mcnic 
In the month ot Chaitra live Goddess 
Is worshipped under the names of SliataKa 


uear ttie expense of their °,g ot 
marriage A moderate dowrj fbe ® Qpcs 
which IS fixed is guen to the bride ^^5 
tie marriage festivities are over the p 

• Saras ati Mandal (18S4) p 46 
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parents and relatives do not 
accept hospitality from the 
other side 

The Deccan Siraswats 
in common with their northern 
brethren trace their origin 
to the sage Saraswat the son 
of Dadheechi mentioned in 
the GadSparva of the MahS 
bhirat The Skanda Purana 
which describes the movements 
of various tribes of Brahmans 
giver an accoonf m tde 
Sahyadri Khanda of the origin 
of the Deccan S&raswats 
ParashurSm by forcing the 
ocean to recede from the 
Sah)adri mountain created a 
fresh piece of land vts Goa, 
where he held a \edic sacrifice 
to commemorate hu victory 
against the Kshatriyas He 
brought learned Pancba Gaud 
BrShmaos from the north to 

perform the ^edlc rites and „ 

settled the immigrants by Monument Mfonso d Albuquerque Ne > Goa 

grants of villages m agrahvr* Their Mudgagiri* We have a grant of Devapala 
descendants are the Deccan baraswats the n ost powerful king of the Pila dynasty 
The immigrants brought their Umily god- of Bengal issued fro n his Court at Mudgagiri 

amongst whom were Shinta Durga anti or Mongbyr According to Mr Ginndranath 

Mangesh Duti the system of Kulinisin was borrowed 

The oW temple of Mangesh was at Kusha bv Bengal from the Brahmans of Tirhut and 

sthah '^hiva it is related in a fo%e quarrel the Tirliutia Brahman are divided into hiper 

frightened Pafvati by assuming the shape gvmous groups + There is no trace of 
of a tiger whereupon she cried out with fright either Kuhnism or hipergamv among the 

Vam Gireesha and was unable t© complete Deccan baraswat* The Durga in Eastern 
the sentence—- Mara Gireesha raksha ( protect India is wot hipped with animal sacn! ct and 
me oh lord ’) from Mam Gireeslia IS Mangesh t I er greatest fesliwl i in autumn and not in 
Another account traces the ori^n to the spring 

mountain Manginsh in the eastern country Mangesh is perhaps abbreviated from the 

of Tnhotra "J As these conilictii)g accounts Sanskrit Mangalesh Girnar in KaChia 

ate given in the same FurSna a third account wad ihere is a temple dedicated to Shiva 
traces the origin of Manges^to an imaginary known as Mangalesb There is near Prabhas 
man of the name of ^I3nga ^ Some hive pattan a sacred place called Kushasthali The 
identified Tirhut in Lchar with the country Gajrati speaking Saraswats are to be found 
of Tnhotra and the town of Mongbyr with m Kathiavvad Culch and Broach The latter 
the mountain Mangirish It But the ancient claim the Punjab as their original home both 
name of Tirhut was not Trihotja It was tradition and their social customs which 
Teerabhukti • Tlie old name of Mongbyr was resemble those of the Punjab ‘sjraswats to a 
considerable evtent supyiort this view The 



• Sah Kh k’ A I verses 4730 

■I Sah Kh ManeeSh Mlhstmja chpt \ 
i Sah Kh. U A 111 
i Hisloiyof Mangesh Devaslhin j, » 

' SarasMat Mandal p. iS 

* V neent Sm th— Early 11 1 otindi ,td bd 

P 3?o 


Broach Saraswats worship DurgS as the 
JwMimukhi A SSraswat of Bhuj ( Cutch ) 
has written the lustorv of his con munity trac 

• Ind Antquary \\I 264 
f It slcy a I coplc uf Ind a p 206 
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General V eu 

ia\nurites Albuquerque s unrelentmtj hatred 
for Islam made him desire il c friendship of 
the Hindus He ‘sent an embassy to 
Aijaynagar and directed his ambassador to 
state in hi» name that 

The Kng of Protugal command me to tender 
honour and w 11 n„ serv cc to all the Gent le k ngs of 
th s land and of the whole of Malabar and that they 
are to be well treated by me ne thcr am I to take 
the r «h ps not the r merchand se but 1 am to destroy 
the Moors wth vhotn I vage ncessant war 

The Portuguese found to tjieir great delight 
Nestonan Christianity flourishing on the 
Coast of Malabar The) considered that the 
Hindus or Krishna worshippers believed in 
a form of Christianity The grounds for 
this belief tho gh very slight were sofhcient 
to conunce the ardent Christians and 
secured the Hindus from persecution for 
soine)ears But the Hindus did not long 
enjoy immunity from religious persecution 
In 1560 the inquisition was established in 
Goa by the Jesuits m tl e magnificent palace 
of \usuf Adil Shah The work of forcible 
,con\ersion commenced in about 1541 was 
’continued with rapidity and vigour Tie 
inhabitants of Goa and the various prosinces 
were in turn victimized Tradition relates 
that a race of gianla known as Panhstres 


of Mangesh 

came hj sea lo deslroj tl e Hindu shrines 
and to convert the Hindus lo ChrisHnn^D 
They built the magnifcent edifices of tie 
new faith m Goa \ elhas and their disappear 
ance was as sudden as iheir arriial This 
no doubt refers to the Jesuits who brought 
the dreaded inquisition Tavernier sa)s 

The lesu i fathers are kno^n at Goa by the name 
of Paul sts on account of ll e r grand church dfd catea 
to St Paul • 

The synod of Udajampur m 1599 
demned the doctrines and ritual of th® 
Hestorian Christians of Malabar The 
Jesuits pretended to have the right to tr) 
those who were never Christians To them 
every pagan was an enem) of Portugal and 
of Christ Soon the burning of relapsed 
converts and supposed witches known as 
Auto da Fe commenced their sanguinac) 
work Unbridled Ijranny went hand in hand 
'With religious bigotry The Portuguese robbed 
and burnt the temples of the so called 
1 eatben trampled on their books and threw 
them into the flames The two most famous 
temples of U e Saras vais — of Sh ntA Durga 
at Kelus and of Mangesh at Kushasthah-— 
which had escaped destruction b) the 

• T avels \ ol I 197 
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Mafiome<!ans were destrojed by the Porta 
geese 

The Cresaders however soon sank into 
more debasing ntnenal facts when once 
the activities of religion had stackened 
As the \icero) Dorn Jono de Castro said 

'The Poruzoese entered Indti * th the ssKird m 
one Kind -ind thecruc fit in the other find nj; much 
guld they U d as de the ccue fx to htl the t pockets 
Tlie Jesuits were expelled finallv from 
Goa in about i 7 ^s and the In([uisition was 
suppres ed at tl e recommendation of the 
British Government — one of those goo^l 
actions with which sa^s flurton 'our native 
land atones for a multitude of •■ins 

Before the destruction of their temples 
the Brahmans escaped with the images of 
their deities to the neighbouring hills of 
Antruj then under the rule of th* Hindu 
prince of Saunda It is said that the Mahlrs, 
an untouchable caste sheltere f the devotees 
of ShJnlV Durg^ and provided a site from 
their own encampment lor the new residence 
of the deity In return they begged that 
they may be allowed a darshan' once a year 
Ever since the Mahirs haveezercised right of 
worship on the day following the Mjgh Shud 
Panehami the greatc't festival of the Goddess 
The old site at Kelus is still pointed out hv 
the Christian cullivatars who speak of the 
ShilntA Dufg^ with great reverence a Mai 
( mother ) 

The Christian population of Goa is 
composed of three heterogeneous elements 
Tiz , pure Portuguese hall breeds and 
Christian converts Formerly the pure 
Portuguese were called Reinols and were 
czclusivel) entitled to high offices of State 
Tavernier tells us that any adventurer who 
passed the Cape of Good Hope forthwith 
became a Fidalgo a gentleman and called 
himself a Dom The white families settled 
in the country were formerly called Caslisses 
to distinguish them from Rcmols This 
colonist class is now neither numerous nor 
influentul As soon as intermarriage with 
the older settlers or native Goanese took 
place the progeny was called Meslici — m 
plain English mongrels— though they prefer 
red to call themselves Descendanle; 

Tie Mestici or mixed breed composes 
the great mass of society in Ooa It includes 
all classes from the cook to the Government 
olTcial Perfect efjualily political as well as 
social lias long prevailed between the while 
as well as coloured and in iSjSoneoflhe 


Mestici Bernardo Peres da Silva rose to W 


A iceroy 

The mizcd class are not prepoveisieg 
to appearance and the fair sex is little 
superior to the other One scarce'v ever 
sees a pretty half caste giri The cen 
imitate European dress h.t the ij-nwi'y of 
clothing diminishes with the wearer* rank 
and means Ken the highest wear co'oarcd 
clothes to spare the washerman Ther arc 
fond of spirituous liriuors ami .it i 
drink except honestly L ihe purpo eTf 
intoxication * e- oi 

The native Christian* or Chri.iin ..i 
l,.lt rl,e I0„| p .,,11 " 

Mfve the four Hindu caste* TK<« 
Biman Chlradef Chhatri) Cfvde f \ Ji *'f 
and Sb dra I he converti do not il.Vrl: ^ 
though thev all dme to 'ether The 
Cl t.slian ,« parl.cula? about ms ‘ 
high class Brahman CbriillSn 5 

woull ordinarily reject \xtv^ .u “"d 

tie family » not ro„, d 1' 

Chrislun GUdes like th*tf It 
ab tain from splniuou* linuir^ 

The Grades havo nerhsp!i ^ *”' ^owfl* 
upper India Their Jom rf 
Mngdar Dectanl dhoti ( k*iihtl^ ""I wear the 
which resemble* the upper If!,! 
a knot tied on the ^aa 

ornament, unlike those in ,». ?> 
arc of Kdnsi ( Bellmeial ) ^etean, 

though not forbidden is i* J, T 
among the converts as ^ ^“"'^ettned 

Marv of them especially amone ti!'' **‘'’'*“* 
cannot bear the idea of can,?"? women 
,bc-e ch.„„„,'.“' "Sbe=tanl ,k'" 

b-'lanit by b„ -pi, f *‘’“15 «l 

crcnionic. are perform.d i» n "““"I.,. 

and frilowed by obrerva;; ® Precede,! 
survivals of the wJuef, J 

and marraige These of hefr«iv^^ 

balling of the beiroihedf!'"^! '''« fmm* 
an auspicious necklace the ii,, 

neck the exchange of the 

(ormal irenstcr ol the b„j ^,o,i '‘J' ‘ 


rbl°r it,-*;''" “'.S’si... 

extreme consisting onll ^oiy 
piece of cloth worn J 

like the loongy Thev 
necks string, of beads and 




1 1 c Temple of Shinti Durgt th Ihc 

women are equiU) scanitly cloihed i 
single long cotton piece forms ilieir sSn 
wjlltoul the cl olee or bodice worn b) tbc 
Hindus thus leaving the bo om unsupported 
and often unco^ereQ Thei »eem to be dcNO 
ted to their religion— their superiority to the 
1 ealhen consisting in eating pork drinking 
todd) to excess shaving the face never 
washing and in the conviction that the j are 
sure to go to paradise Thej ir«* dcscen 
dants of the converts brought fro n Portuguese 
settlements in Bengal b) the Jesuits and 
their pronunciation and vocabuHrj unmis 
tahably point to their Bengali o igin 

The native Goanese Cl ristians are in 
spite of conversion to Cliristianit) divided 
into two sects — SmSrti and Vaishnav Thev 
still relam the affection for the kuladevat&s 
of their ancestors One has only to ask a 
Goanese whal is your kwla deva and he is 
proud to be included among the votaries 
of one of the wellknov n temples The 
Christians give the oti offering of rice and 
cocoanuts to their kula dev a as well as the 
first fruits and new rice m the harvesting 
season They take the Prasid in the 
temples through the puj5ris before embark 
mg on a new adventure or for Day& ( mere} ) 


Deepistvmbha or H e 1 imp»Tower 
generally and it is an esltbli bed rule 
the temple of Sh'mt I Durga that the ChnslUO 
seeking PrasSd liis precedence over lb* 
Hindu 

1 tom Panjini the pilgnms go b) Lanch* 
or \ spor ( steam aunch ) pa<t the flo spita 
dc Misericordia and the old cit> of Goa 
Alighting from the steam launch the rest ol 
the journey IS by road up sleep hills which 
afford magnificent view of the vallejs belo" 
During the month of Migh spring encircle’ 
the green hills and smiling valle} s witl the 
wonderful richness of many coloured foliage 
The kSju the mango pummels and various 
other fruit trees are in full blossom The 
flame coloured flowers of the ^imul ( Bombay 
Mxlbaricum ) the new foliage of the KokamP 
( Garcinn Indica ) the Sisu (Dalvurgi® 
Latifolia ) and the wild plaintam afford food 
and shelter to the greenpigeon barbe 
and the bronze winged dove Pine applet 
ferns and mosses adorn the surface of th® 
ground Strange forms of plant and insect 
Uf« continuall} demand our attention "hil® 
th6 notes of the th rush blackbird Koel and 
the Ghat Bulbul musicall) salute our earS 
The rapturous praise of pilgrims may oftetl 
be extravagant still few who have visited 
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this picturesqoe countrj will think that here 
extraragance and fiction have left truth 
much too far behind 

The temple of Shintd Durg\ at Kavale 
standb on a slope In the bosom of a chain of 
mountains In front of the temple a while 
washed Deepasthambln points out through 
ravines and tangled forest to the wayworn 
pilgrim bj day and night the site of the 
holj dwelling of the deitj In front of the 
temple i» a large Kund and on either sice 
are rest houses for the pilgrim-* Outside a 
^all shrine is dedicated to the Northern 
Brihman who first installed the Durg\ in the 
.^Deccan Behind the temple is a wooded 
hill It IS significant that the present site 
of the temple bears a remarkable resemblance 
t^Q the old site at kelus m each case reseni 
hung the old Hindu temples of Bhanier and 
Kalrui a few miles west of Baramula in 
Kashmir which are both backed by five 
cliffs crowned with debars TTie 
chief points which distinguish Kashmiri from 
other Hindu temples in India are the trefoil 
headed doorwavs and recesses high pedi 
tnenis and straight lined piramiclal roofs In 
the villa» of Maccl there is a shrine dedica 
ted to ShtotA Durgi as Gr\ma de\3t\ It 
has the high pediment and traight lined 
pyramidal roof At Kavale the temple of 
bMnt\ Durg\ Is a collection of these pyra 
jjjldal roofs with the addition of a dome 
The old temple of Mangesh also resembled 
the temple of Sh^nt^ Durgi No other 
temples m Goa or the Deccan have such 
straight lined pyramidal roofs The maibte 
^ed for the pillars and flooring atShmlh 
tJUrgk IS known as Kashmiri pisnin or the 
stone of Kashmir 

Tradition relates llat once upon a lime 
|here was a fight between Siva and \ishnu 
The Adi Shakti took the form of Jagadamba 
intervened and pacified the 'combatants and 
thus came to be known as ShAnta ShSntS 
Would however seem to be deri\ed from 
Portuguese Santa meaning holy or sacred in 
imitation of Santa Maria The old Portuguese 
colony of Santa Cruz near Bombay is called 
^Mnl4 Cruz bythe Hindus The Hmdusin Goa 
haae borrowed largely from the Portuguese 
language In Macel there is a temple dedi 
cated to Devaki Krishna representing the 
infant Krishna with his mother Dcrtki an 
'^ca eai lently borrowed from Roman Catholic 
Christianity Hindu temples in Goa are white- 
washed like, and generalU resemble Catholic 


religious edifices as in the case of the 
modem Mangesh 

Havell sees in the Durga the inaccessible 
mother worshipped with bloodv sacrifices 
by the ancient Dravidians He says that 
under the influence of Aryanism 

Durga— the rel g ouseu t of the br gand and outlaw 
—was transformed into the beauteous \ fe of the 
Rr«t a cetc Sh \-a the teacher of sp r tual w «dom 
and the destroyer of ^noranee • 

The Pauranic account of Durga as 
Chandi ( terrible } describes her as the 
collective power of the devas fighting the 
asnras The allegory of the Devi yuddlia 
in the Markandeya PorSna which means 
the destruction of egoism and self seeking 

in a righteous war indeed depicts the dread** 

ful aspect of the divine power more than 
the tender But the Durga of the Deccan 
bSraswats is worshipped in her gentle aspect 
No animal IS sacrifeed The oti or offering 
causists of rice cecoanut areca kutnkum 
fruits and apiece of coloured cloth for bodice 
It IS usual for the pilgrims to abstain from 
meat and lish during the festivals 

The ‘ihlDia Durg4 can be traced to a 
North Afvan ^ edic >ource Her origin lies i 
m the poetic fancies of the \ec!ic Kjshis * 
The Khila of the Rig \eda following the 
I 7»h hvmn mentions the DurgS and des 
cribes her as the refuge of all sufferers 
all who are pursued by enemies internal 
and external In the Taitliriya Aranyaka 
(\ 7> shb IS called Durgi In the Devi Sukta 
of the Rig Veda Durga is RudrSni the 
wife of Rudia who lives in the Himalayas 
Later on the Gayatri Mantra the personi 
hcation of \ edic learning isidentiled with 
Rudraoi or DurgS Thus DurgS means know 
ledge and m her Aryan form UmS hght 
the d.ughl,r ol l.eg Himatat she becomes 
Ine type ol high born loveliness 

of the ShJeia 

DurgS i» the Vernal Equinox — the Vasani* 
Peochem. to Migh The ternSl 

&deS'"„ tThe 

“os "5i?ot"’or;hrf'."'"';"/ 

draw the figure of the sun 

tnlasi plant on this dav anrt of the 

hgete „he„ .he e.JemlhrSi:,^'/ 

■ Aijem R* „ 
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The ie\t ttto important festivals ire the 
one in Chaitra and the Naga Panchami 
ji Snake worship prevailed a nong the ancient 
Aryans It is found in the Brahmana portion 
of the Ya)ur \ eda Tlie Gnhyasutra of 
Ashwalavana contains del nite instructions 
for matcing offerings to the sarpa devas 
The NSgas are also mentioned by Ashvia 
l&yana In the BhSgavvat Pur&na VSsuki and 
eleven other NSgasare mentioned as forming 
the strings of the sun’s chariot The asso 
ciation of the Naga Panchatm with the 
ShSnta Durg^ is thus significant The Deccan 
SSraswats regard the NSga as a Brahman 
They do not kill the NSga but if one happens 
killed it enjoys the privilege of 
uneral It is duly cremated 
with a sacred thread and a pice thrown in 
The R&jatarangini relates how a Brahman 
named Vishakha married Chandralekh the 
daughter of the NSga SusIiravS Such names 
of places as Ananta Nig \ erinSg testify 
to NSga worship in Kashmir Springs such 
as the one behind Mangesh are called NSg 
jhan and Chashmo NSg b\ the SSraswats 
in Goa and Kashmir respectively The SSras 
wats observe the ist of Chaitra as the 
New Year s Day 

In Kashmir the ancient Aryan spring 
festival IS observed as a national picnic 
In the month of Chaitra the Goddess Dnrg& 
IS worshipped under the names of Sharaki 


.J'L' .... . 

a Brahmans funeral It is duly cremated Kukkuta) and the flesh of the wild boar but 


Jw'il'iand Ragya The De\o 
tees of Ragya { Kheer BhawSm 
near Ganderhal ) worship udb 
milk kheer cocoanuts nee 
ICumkum fruits and narven 
( red thread tied on the 
No animal is sacrificed The 
pilgrims abstain from meat for 
the eight days of the festival 
Of the Hindus in Goa the 

predominating caste Ij that o 
the SSraswat BrShmans also 
known as the Gaud SSraswats 
The word Gaud is explanatory 
of their northern origin It^ 
shows that they belong to the 
Pancha Gaud as distinguished 
from the Pancha Dravid 
BrShmans * The SSraswat*' 
follow the Rig Veda and are 
for the most part SmVrta They 
have their own spintw 
Gurus with their Maths at 
Kavale Gokarn, Nasik 
Benares The Saraswats are not 
to the jurisdiction of the Shankarlchary 
of the Deccan wlio is followed by tne 
Dravid Brahmans Claiming to be Aryan 
immigrant from the North they 
separate caste from the Dravid Brahm 
of MahSrlshtra such as the Chitpawan 
Deshaslha and Karhada In their home 
land the Saraswats do not eat food cookea 
by any caste except their own O" j*” 

plateau of the Deccan and aw ay from the 
Circle they sometimes eat with the 
rashtra BrShmans The staple food of 
Deccan Saraswats men and women is r 
and ash They also eat meal 
fowls They eat the jungle fowl ( 

a ) and the flesh of the wild boar but 
not the domestic pig In Goa some 
wats I ave adopted the South In 
Vaishnavism Amongst them niost m 
abstain from meat some from fish a 
"hilst the women are generally s r 
vegetarians In centres of the caste t ) 
have their own priests in other 
allow the Mai arashtra BrShmans to omci 
at their ceremonies The Saraswat P®/® 
bear the expense of their daugi c , 
marriage A moderate dowry the 
wUch fxed IS given to the bride 
the marriage festivities are over the bri 

• Sarasuat Mandal (18S4) p 46 
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parents and relatives do not 
accept hospitality from the 
other side 

The Deccan S3ras^^ats 
in common -nith their northern 
brethren trace their origin 
to the sage Saraswat the son 
of Dadheechi mentioned in 
the GadSparva of the MahS 
bhSrat The Skanda Porana, 
nhich describes the movements 
of various tribes of Brlbrnan*: 
gives an account in the 
Sahyadri Khanda of the origin 
of the Deccan SSrasnats 
PatashuiSm b) forcing the 
ocean to recede from the 
Sahvidn mountain created a 
fresh piece of land vts , Goa, 
where he held a Vedic sacrifice 
to commemorate his victory 
against the Kshatnyas He 
brought learned Pancha Gaud 
Brahmans from the north to 



lMUrd”the' 'immgra!." °by Monu™.. .1 \l(.nK.d Alta,ue,,»= N.» Go« 

grants of villages m agtahir* Their Modgagiri* We have a grant of Devapvla 
descendants *ire the Deccan bJraswats the n osi powerful king of the PVIa dynasty 
The immigrants brought their famil} ged^ of Bengal issued from hts Court at Mucfgagiri 

amongst whom were Shintl Durga and or Monghjt According to \lr Guindranath 
Mangesh . 


Dull ihe system of Kultnism was borrowed 


The okl temple of Mangesh was at Kosha b» Bengal from the BrShmans of Tirhut and 

sthah bhiva it is related in a love ()uarrel the Tiihaua BtSihmans are divided into h)per 

.frightened Pirvati b) assuming the shape gamoiis groups t There is no trace of 

of a tiger whereupon she cried out with fright either Kulinisni or h}pergam\ among the 

Mam Gireesha and was unable to complete Deccan baraswats The Durga in Eastern 

the sentence— ^lam Gireesha raksha (protect India is worshipped with animal sacrifice and 

me oh lord ’) from Mam Gireesha is Mangesh t her greatest festival isin autumn and not m 


me oh lord ’) from Mam Gireesha is Mangesh t her greatest festival 
Another account traces the origin to the spring 
mountain Mangirish in the eastern country VEangcNli is perhi 


mountain Mangirish in the eastern country VEangeNli is perhaps abbreviated from the 

ofTnhotra’J As these conflicting accounts Sanskrit Mangale h At Girnar in Katbia 
are given m the same Parana a third account wad there is a temple dedicated to Shiva 
traces the origin of Mangesl^to an imaginary known a-. Alangalesh There is near Prabhas 
man of the name of Mangi§ Some have pattan a sacred place called Kushasthali The 
identified Tirhut m Behar with the country Gujrati speaking- Saraswals are to be fonnH 

of Trihotra ’ and the town of Monghjr luth m Katfiiawad Cutch and Broich The latter 

the mountain Manginsh || But the ancient claim the Punjab as their orifrmal hom^ 

name of Tirhut wa^ not Trihotra It was uad.t.on and their social ^ cu tomT ’ f u 

Feerabhukti The old name of Mongh)r was resemble those of the Punjab SsJaswats to ^ 

wsiderable extent support this view The 

• Sah Kh V A I verses 47 oo Broach Siraswats worshio DurtrS ac ii! 

i:t 'Si '' < c“ cf ) 

f H story of Mangesh Devaithin p ^ the liistor) of his conimunitv trac. 

Satasuati Manda! p. sS ' 

^ n.. «t .dtd . M An,,„, 

* RsSey s People of India p 2o§ 
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mg its origin lo Kashmir Deccan SSrasvvats 
have however no common traditions with Ihe 
Gujrat Slraswats A tlicorj based on names 
of towns or imaginarj identifications of towns 
or places has no other merit than that of 
tran'>cendental speculation 

The historical value of the evidence of the 
SahjSdriKliandais impaired bj the uncertain- 
ty of dates b> the sacenlotal predilections 
of its author or auUiors an I bj the manifest 
inabihtv to draw anv distinction between fact 
and fancj The legend of ParashurSm is 
not peculiar to Goa It is shared in 4 hc Kon 
kan and Malabar by other Brahmans Ii K 
not unlikelj that the hardy Arjans of 
Northern India settleo earlv in the pictu 
resque and lullj country of Goa which was 
idmirably adapted for such colonization The 
Aryans seem to have crossed the Vindhyi and 
arv anized* the Deccan belvv een the 7tli century 
B C and 350 B C Dr Uraganca Dareira 
( Jmz de dereito ) of Bicholim who is writing 
a history of Goa holds that it was, in ancient 
times divided into little republics (Republican 
Pequenas ) of BrUhman settlers The Portu 
guese found Hindu Goa divided into village 
communities ( communidade ) Albuquerque 
mamtamed Intact tiie constitution of the 
village communities and shortly after his death 
a code called Foral de Uses e Costumes was 
compiled to serve as a guide to tus successors 
The Siraswats are still the land holding class 
in Goa Wealthy landholders such as the 
Visconde de Pernam Baron de Dliept and 
Baron de Kalapur sit down to meals daily 
with over a hundred men of the community 
Their palaces are liberty halls and 'pej ’ or 
rice gruel is served to all comers who care to 
ask for it 

It IS a tradition in the Deccan that two nor. 
them Sirasvvats Deva SharmS and Loma 
SharmS returning from a pilgrimage to Ram 
eshvvar found a SSraswat community m Goa 
The newcomers were welcomed by the old 
settlers ‘ who by giving them their daughters 
m marriage accepted them in their own 
community ”t Deva Sharmi of the Vat a 
Gotra founded the temple of Mangesh His 
nephew Shiva Sharma founded subsequently 
the temple of Shanta Durg i The descendants 
of the Sharmas are know n as bhenwis The 
Shenvvis alone, wherever domiciled in India 


form the congregation of Ihe ShantS Durgi 
and Mmgesh and are entitled to this day to 
manage ilie properties didicaled to the 
temples. Other SSraswats have no voice in 
the management The SliariiiSs, it Is believed 
at Kavalc, were Kashmiri SSraswats 

The Kashmiri Brahmans call themselve'! 
Saraswits It Is a tradition in the Happy 
Valley as well as among the Kashmiris domi 
ciled in India that when Kashmir was forcibly 
converted to Islam eleven SSraswat families 
managed to escape conversion by hiding 
themselves in the mountains Of ihcae, seven 
families remained in Kaslimir and four families 
emigrated to the plains , of the latter, two 
families went to the Deccan and marriea 
Deccan SSraswat women and two families 
are said to have settled in the Punjab 
These four families are called Bbanmasi^ In 
later times the descendants of the old Hash 
miri called Malmasi came down and settled 
in the plains and Intermarried with the 
Bhanmasi of the I’unjab, 

The SSraswat men have well cut features 
Ihe complexion of the men generally i*' 
what Is called "wheat coloured , but some 
are fair. The women • are generally grace 
fut with dark lustrous eyes and black hair 
R. B Burton wlio visited Goa in 1851 *a>d 
of the SSraswats that in appearance they 
*are of a fair or rather Iglit yellow crmpletion 
Some of the women arc by no means deficient m 
personal charms and the men generally surpavsm 
s/e and strength the present descendants of the 
l*ortugucsc heroes They wear the mustachios Wt 
not the beard and dress m the long cotton cloth 
with a cloth round the waist very much the same 
as m flombay The head however is usually 
covrered with small red skull cap instead of the 
usual turban The female attire is the S»ri "ith 
a lone armed bod ce beneath it and their caste i« 
denoted by a round spot of kumkum nr s-ermiton 
upon the forehevd between the eyebrows t 

The Shenwis have mainly followed tb* 
.iterary Unt fhey have been vvellknovvn 
in the Konkan as Pantoji ( Panditji ) school 
masters Goa according to Tavernier, vvas 
one of the finest harbours in the world 
ing those of loulon and Constantinople and 
monopolised the trade of the West Coast 
But the Shenwis never took to trade The 
legal and literary talents of the SSraswats 
and their capacity for political employment 
made them mchspensable to the Portuguese 


• S r R Diiandvtkar 
Lteccan Ch III 

i Konkanakhyin p 61 
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In T*vccni»c s time they wece already m 
undisputed charge of oflices m reference to 
Ian as agents solicitors an I scribes He 
says of (hem there are no people in the 
norld more cunning and subtle 

They have muc^ ntellgenee and ate t.ood 
>)Id ers and the cler cs have assured me that they 
team more n t^e colleges in s s moMhs than the 
Pociuguese ch Idren do n a )ear sbaleser the 
sc cnce may be to »h ch they apply themseKes • 

\\ith the rise of the Marh&UJ the 
Shenwis rose to the highest position*' m ll e 
State civil as well as military Naro Ram 
Shenvii became a \Iantti m the Ashra 
PradhSn of Shahu and was known as 
Pandit Mantri He built th» modern shrine 
of ShVnt\ Dur^a and obtained the g ant of 
the village of Kavale for the temple Ram 
Chandra Malhar rose from Kulkarm to be 
the right hand man of the first Bljirao 
Peshwa He completed the rest 1 ouses and 
confirmed the grant of Kavale to the temple 
of bhantV Durga under the seal of the 
f-hhatrapali With the northward march of 
the Deccan invmcibles the ‘'htnwis rapidly 
cstablisl ed themselves at Kolhapur Ojroda 
^ ajputana Indore and Gvsalwr Tliev were 

* Travel n InUv \oI 1 p Ws 


distinguished not ortK as statesmen but ab 
generals and oftcers m that age of Marhatta 
chivalrv and became known to the English 
as the Gallant Sainonees In modern 
tunes the baraswals o iing to their readiness 
to imbibe and assimilate new ideas have 
secured positions of influence m the services 
and tie liberal professions in numbers out 
of propordon to llieir numerical status in 
the communitj at large both in British and 
Portuguese India The first lawyers educated 
in Portugal, Bacharel em dereito ( Barrister 
at law )afe b&raswats 

During tie Portuguese persecution the 
Spiritual Guru of the SSraswats shifted to 
Benares and 11 ere founded a math retucnine 
to Kavale in comparatively modern times^ 
The Gurus treated caste questions in a 
liberal spirit The Deccan Saraswats watched 
with intore.t the vicissitudes of the S 

community in the North 

ther Siraswat ha 1 itt ct f nalu t , 

storm n a teapot and even a <?Mf there was a 
and called Sabh,\ft Jfar^ed 
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I N this booh of nearly 273 pages we find 
mention pf every country in the world 
from China to Pern bat none of India 
We get as far as the Indian Ocean, or even the 
Afgan War, and there is one reference to 
Hmda immigrants, with regard to whom the 
policy of prudent British statesmen is said 
to be to ‘temporise’, as they can never induce 
the colonial authorities to give the Hindus free 
entrance. Even m the reference to the Washing 
ton Conference ior the reduction of armaments 
where the Rt Hon’ble Mr Sastn was our 
representative, we fnd India igoored, whereas 
dominions find hononrable meotioo If as our 
English friends assure ns, w e have now acqntred 
an international status, being one of the 
original members of the League of Nations 
and signatories to the Peace Treaty of Pans 
there is ^no indication of it in the volume 
before ns And yet it is not a book vintteo 
by one who does not know us Viscount 
Bryce and Lord Morley are the two great 
political writers of England who are also 
practical statesmen, and when to a book 
written by one of them, expressly deahng 
with mtemational relations, India is ignored 
the presumption is that the so^alled elevation 
of India into the domain of interDational 
politics is a myth 

But though India is ignored, Islam and 
Turkey are not Mhereas Lord Bryce has 
nothmg but flattery for the powerful Amencao 
nation, and is guaided in hu reference to every 
other nation lodudiug even Germany, m the 
case of Turkey he lets himself go with a 
vengeance, and delights in using blood-cnrd 
ling epithets Pan Islamism "is an attempt 
to renew the original aggressive movement of 
the Muslim peoples against the Christian and 
in particular to strengthen the Turkish Sultan 
by exalting him as Khalif of the whole hlobam 
medan world ’ Enver Bey is a varnished 
ruffian the Nationalist Turks of Angora are 
"the remnants of the infamous Committee of 
Bnion and Progress," Turkey is "barbarous 
and decrepit , "an nnciviliz'd state, with a 
government stupid as well as savage’, and 
' the misgoverned subjects of the sultanate 
ought to have risen agamst it, destroyed 
It, and created new slates the Turbsb 
' government had m lOlo “massacred a milhoa 
of its Christian subjects, women and children 
as will as men, under circumstances of crueltv 
and brutality unsurpassed even m the East” 


( this IS a charge to which Lord Bryce 
returns again and agaio, as at pages C9, 199, 
20N, 2C4.), ‘that profligate rascal, Ismail, 
formerly Khedive of Egypt" , though the 
government of Turkey is ‘detestable’, I«Iam 
continues to spread among the black races 
ID the interior and aloog the Bast coast of 
Afnca but apart from the fear that it may 
become a warlike and aggressive force, it is 
admitted that its spread is to be desired 
for It raises the negroes to a higher level of 
self respect To imistrate the dictum that 
an Ambassador is "an honest man sent to 
he abroad for the good of his country”, Lord 
Otyce selects the case of the Turkish smbat 
sador at London in ISSfl "himself a man of 
exceptional ability ’ who assured the anthor 
that the Snltan was bent upon promoting the 
welfare of his Christian subjects It is no 
wonder that Lord Bryce is strongly agamst 
the modification of the Treaty of Sevres (p G9) 
In the chapter on Diplomacy and Inter 
national Law the author gathers some 
maxims from the biographies of famons 
diplomats as well as from his own experience 
which go 10 show that there is nothmg esoteric 
or abstruse in the art of diplomacy, and that 
any mao of ordinary prudence and strong 
common sense, coupled with a knowledge of 
history and of men and manners, can shine 
in that field It was hitherto the accepted 
doctnne that ‘the chief duty of diplomatists 
wasto deceira, and Lord Bryce is of opinion 
that the relations of states being what they 
IS.” Asiatic government can 

tell the world all it is domg or means to do ■’ 
But the author draws the line at the bribing 
of pereons to «teal documents —a service which 
neverthekM, some governments, accordmgto 
he author, have asked and received ifom 
author says that from tS 
biographies of eminent diplomats it appear 
how crafty, how cynical m a 

ssTir Jr’'’,™’ 
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ly from the point of view of the exploitin;; 
states amooR whom jealousy and frictioa is 
promoted by the copidily of the concessionaires 
bat not a word is said from the point of yica ol 
the victims of such eaploitation W e read of an 
cstremely delicate instrument recently invented 
which reveals the subterranean mineral wealth 
of the world to the inventor in bis laboratory 
in Pans at whatever depth from the surface and 
m whatever quarter of the globe it may lie 
hidden and this invention while whetting the 
greed of the industrially organised white races 
is sure to prove a source of further esploitalion 
and impovenshment of the coloured and dark, 
races, nnless, ns lord Brjctf fears by promot 
mg mutual nvalrj and discord it makes the 
strong nations ot the west fly at each other s 
throats and thereby hastens their destruction 
The fate of the Tsar draws forth some reflcc 
tions from Lord Bryce which are worthquoting 
I remember going to a religions ser\n.e 
m the city of Tomsk in Siberia on the Name 
Day of the heir to the Kossian throne The 
whole official and university population of the 
town was gathered in the cathedral nod the 
service went on (or three hours nod every 
body seemed to be animated not only by pieiy 
but by a religions devotion to the T*ar and 
tie KomaoofT family Less than 6ve years 
from that date at a town in the t ra! 
\rountaint on the confines of Sbena the Tsar 
nod his wife and daughters and the innocent 
little heir for whom the people in Tomsk 
prayed were all barbarously raardered and 
not a voice of p tj not a voice of anger 
was raised anywhere within the Russian 
empire \oa n av say that the masses were 
terrified but what became of the loyalty 
How easy it is to overrate appearances 
Everybody believed that the Tsar accupied a 
semi^tTine position in Russin and that the 
empire of the Tsar was based aud solidly 
based upon that feeling of rel j,ions devotion 
to bis person But all vnnisbed ao 1 even the 
Kassian charch wns not able to avert it 

\ iscount Bryce thus <ures up the chief 
causes of war la inodcra times 

• First There is still as there was two 
thousand years ago the lust lor terr tory 
arising sometimes from a belief that the larger 
a states area the greater is I kelv to belts 
mihtarv power an 1 general prosperity This 
pass on once strong in monarchs can infect 
peoples even the freest an 1 the most enlightened 
The old unreasoning violent impulses to 
self-assertion and aggression may blate up as 
hotly in popularly goveme 1 nations as they 
did in savage tnlvs anv pretest will do 
—the protection of a natve race a large 
share in some natural prodnet needed fur 
warfare a blessing to be conferred nponlhe 
horid by the diffusion of a h gher type of 
civilisation. 

'k'cont/ Kchgious hatrcil potent in the 
Dast not quite estinct in some parts of Europe 


Third Injuries lollictedoathecit'zens of one 
state by the Government or cttitens of another 
These whem not redres'cd have often bro ight 
nations to the edge of war and sometimes 
pushed them over but the establishment of 
Courts of Arbitration now goes some way 
to supply a safegnard [ Does it ’ ] 

I ourth Commercial or financial interests 
Tb'se do not so often directly cause a resort 
to arms but they create til feeling and ilis 
tmst which make any passing inciJent suffi 
ci-'nt to evoke complaints or threats 

hfth Sympathy with those who arc 
oppressed by an alien goiernraeat especiallv if 
the sufferers belong to a kindred race, is a more 
creditable motive for hostilities than the otl ers 
I have mentioned yet has sometimes been 
used as a preteat for war when justice might 
have been otherwise attained 

Svrh There arc wars due to fear A nation 
wbch «ec3 its neighbour or neighbours grow- 
ing in military strength and finds reason to 
mistrust their purpose* is tempted to aotici 
pate the dreaded attack bj itself attacking 
Wars thus arising are sometimes described as 
Preventive 

According to Lori Bryce the idea of a 
superstate embracing the whole world a 
fcderatioa of peoples ruled by Parliament of 
Mao appeals to the imagination Its vast 
scale IS fascinating It holds out a hope of 
incalculable bles<iQgs Bat it is a phra«e and 
only a ph'ase a phrase which has no definite 
relation tp anything m the actual world of our 


Fverj political community whatever its 
form belt republican or monarchical is in a 
state of Natnre towards every other community 
that IS to sav an independent community 
stands quite outs de law m relation to other 
similar communities owning no control but its 
own recognising no legal rights toother commu 
n ties and owning to them no legal duties Every 
state w a law unto i*self recognising no control 
or re*poniibil ty except that which the public 
op Dion of the world imposes Another funda 
TO ntal propos tion of intematicnjtl relations 
IS that the prospect of improving the relatinav 

of states and p oples to one another depends 
ult malelv upon the possibil ty of improvinsr 
human nature itself tho«e who •wk to 
improiehumaa «ocictv must begin by working' 
as md.i duals no‘ to throw th* responsibiht? 
upon the coomnuities but to remember that 
the commuaity is what the men ‘ 

male it P^grrs, m ph,s"" 
material well being does not^ the author wares 
ncMssanly mean that adva^^n 
latelkctaal an! moral strength w wh^h 
im «cUa« «r mulmd conSii^ 7, tb„‘ 


be asfcs tn anoibeTpbw ^ ^ I?"' 


more tragic than t 
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of lime than any reccat discos cries lia\ e enabled 
11 •> to prtserxe it And ivhat an app dim;; loss 
ot lues IS the \vorlil-\MiJe de\ nstation and rum 
ol the Ute war responsible for ' ‘Ten millions 
of men have perished In Knpland and Trance 
h ilf the flower of our \outh, many of whom 
would have been the leaders of the comm;; 
generation minds thvL would have enriched 
the world m thou^ln and learning, in scientific 
discoverv, lu huraiure ant art have been 
lost to u«, alossiar greater than that of any 
materia! things Ihe previntion of wars is 
therefon. in the interest of ev^ry country "Gootl 
will sweetens lue , nobody is so happy ns he 
who re ojLts lu the happiness of others Hatr^ 
has ue\ci brought anything but evil’* The 
combinat ju <f peace loving States has become 
absolutcij 1 nperativc for the safety of this 
distracted world Ijing under the shadow of 
a great catastrophe We must remember that 
“tin kr every political constitution that has 
been devised the Many arc inspired and led 
hv the Few ” It is therefore for the leaders 
ot thought aud action in every state to take 
the had in this matter and bring about the 
desired combmation 

This IS the note on which the book closes 
hwt there is oae weak link m the chain of 
arguments by which Lord Dryce would enforce 
his appeal audit is sad to reflect that even 
a man of his calibre is unconscious of it though 
It is fatal to the prospect of the world peace 
which he, in common with all other thoughtful 
men of the \Yest, yearns for That weak link lies 
in the historical fact that a mere coihbioatioa 
of the strong can never last so long os it is 
meant to repress the weak, and prevent them 
from disturbing the peace of the world bv 
a breaking out against their masters under 
whatever specious name they may hold them 
under subjection There is not a word m 
these lectures to indicate any sympathy for 
the weak and downtrodden races of the earth 
no indignation at the treatment they have 
received ut the hands of the strong powers 
to whom Lord Dryce makes his appeal, aod 
no manifest desire to ameliorate their political 
condition or do them justice Rather there 
IS too much of violent abuse of Turkey because 
•'nd too much of flattery of 
the United States because she is stfoii"- 
It IS easy to see that whenever Lord firvee 
refers to moral principles, they are intended 


to apply to the white races as between 
selves, find there is nothing to_ show that 
tlieir application was meaut to extend to 
the relations between the white and the co- 
loured peoples. When, for instance, Lord llryce 
says that hatred has brought nothing but evd. 
lie evidently means the hatred ot England 
by Germany, nnd not the hatred of the 
Colonial towards the Indian, nor the 
hatred of the American towards the Negro, 
though the principle applies equally in both 
cases. The result, it may be, is more palpable 
in the one case than m the other, owing to the 
vve.akaessor one of the parties concerned, bat 
God’s mill grinds small, though it may grind 
slow. ^ No cnmbin.ation of the strong would 
prevent mutual jealousies from breaking out 
for the fleshpots of Egypt if the latter are not 
considered ns sacred as the home-lands of the 
ruling races themselves— thus ultimately leading 
to their nw’n destruction. So long ns the 
European politician closes lits eyes to the un- 
speakable wrongs that are being done by the 
races of European origin to Asiatic nnd African 
races, and fondly believes that all will be wen 
if only the strong white races hold together, 
there can b: no peace in this world Had men 
of the stamp of Lord Bryce felt as vividly a* 
the truth of tlie case requires that moral 
principles arc not limited by geographical 
bououanes bat ore of universal, opplication, 
and that in th» international relations of white 
communities their breach is not more 
fraught with danger to the peace of the world 
than in the relation* between the white and 
the coloured peoples, diplomacy would have 
taken a higher .and altogether different tone 
and the future would have presented a much 
more cheerful outlook When even the best 
among the Western statesmen cannot transcend 
tbcir narrow moral outlook, and can by no 

stretch of the imagination bring the non-white 

races within the scope of the international 
code of morality they would prescribe for 
themselves, and ao long as the Great Powers 
continue to regard the weaker races as fair game 
for the play of all their lower instincts and 
propensities which they have perforce to keep 
m check la their mutual dealings with one 
another, the prospect of .a new Heaven and a 
new Earth, of vv’hich Lord Dryce dreams, wil* 
remain as far off as ever 
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THE ARISTOCRACY IN THE MUGHAL EMPIRE 


I 

E UR0PL.\N travellers were struck by a 
peculiar institution in the Mu^ha) £m 
pire trr the seeming absence of 
herediiar} property among the nobility As 
Captain Hankins remarked in i6oS 

The custom of Th s Mughal tmpcfor s to take 
possess on of h s noblemen s treasure when they d e 
and to bestow on h s ch Idren what he pteaselh but 
commonly he dealeth well w th them possess ng them 
w th theiT father s land d v d ng t amongst them 
and unto the eldest son he hath a very great respect 
who m I me receveth the full ttk of hs father 
{ Porchas 34 ) 

Here we must bear m mind that with 
the exception of vassal kings and zamin 
dars there were no hereditary landholders 
in Mughal India All the nobifit) were 
mere servants of the State and held their 
fiefs on service tenure their lands naturally 
lapsed to State on their death But why 
was their personal property escheated > 

Bernier stigmatises this custom as bar 
barous and describes its ejects thu> 

The barbarous and anc ent custom obta ns n 
th i country of the k ng s const tut ng h mvtU sole 
he r of the property of those who do o h $ serv cc 

t P >63 ) 

As the land throui^hoat the whole ^{oghal emp re 
IS cons dered the properly of the so ere en there 
cin be no earldoms marqu sales or duches the 
royal grants cons st only of pens ons e ther n bnd 
ot money « yog r and taii*/o which the kog 
fves augments retrenches or takes avayaiplea 
sure The Ur^araltol II ndustan cannot be pro 
pr etors of land or enjoy an ndepcndenl revenue 
Ike the nobJly 0/ France Ther ncomc r»Bssts 
exclus vely of pens ons wh ch the k ng grants or takes 
away accord ng to h s pleasure nen drpr ved of 
this pens on they s nk at once nto utter ns gn fi 
caoce. ( Pp 3 63 ) 

The K ng l^ ng he r of all ther posse sons no 
fam ty can long ma nta n ts d st net on but after the 
Umarah t death s soon ext ngu shed and the sons 
or at least the grand ons reduced generally to 
he^gary and compelled to enl st as mere troopers n 
the cavalry The king however usually bestows a 
small pens on on the w dow and olten on the lamly 
and f the Umara! r I fe be sufFc ensly prolonged he 
may obta n the advancement of h ch fdren by royal 
favour ( Pp 211 212 ) 

We find m the letters of \urangzib such 
passages as the following which may 
startle the reader unaware ot the real state 


of things m that age Amir Khan [ the 
governor of Afghanistan for '•o years J u 
dead I too shall die W rite to the 
dt vtt t of Lahore to attach the property of t( e 
deceased with extreme diligence and elTort 
so that nothing great or small not even 
a blade of grass may e»cape Get infor 
mation from outside sources and take 
possession of everything found at any place 
whatever as this is the rightful due of 
Godsslaves’ { Rujat t Alampn letter Qp ) 

There was a regular department of the 
Slate called Bait ul tial where the pro- 
perty of all persons dying without heir 
was deposited The property of the nobles 
and officers of the State after their death 
was also escheated and kept in this depart 
merit*’ The reason alleged for this act of 
seeming spoliation was that all ofTcers 
were in debt to the Government having 
taken money and things in advance or 
enjoyed the revenue of tieirjagirs without 
clearing their account with the State by 
setting off against these advances the 
amounts earned by them by their services 
and the number and equ pment of the men 
kept in arms by them for the Emperor 
Such making out of military accounts was 
a very slow affair and was hardly ever 
completed in the life time of any officer 
Again the exact salary earned by a genera! 
could be ascertained only after he had 
brought his contingent to the muster ( dagk 
lealasktha) when the horses were pas ed 
and branded and the retainers were indenti 
by their descriptive rolls ( chthra 1 
This took time and was never satisfactorily 
done except m peace time We often read 
ot oflicers b“ing excused the dark t 
paid without the muster and inspection of 

S'uUT'” 

MiTiUry accounts especially m an aire 
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the Treasur) Aurangzih s firman on the 
subject dated 34th July 1666 is more ex 
plicit He instructs the provincial h aas 
thus ‘ Whenever a servant of the State 
dies leaving no heir and oving nothing to 
the Treasury on account of advances f muia 
liba) made to him depos t his propert} with 
the store keepers of the Bail ul mal If he 
owes anything to the State then lake only 
the amount due and p ace th** rest of h s pro- 
pertv in the Bait ul mal If he has left any 
heir attach his property three days after his 
death If the property exceeds the amount 
of his debt to the Stale take that amount 
only and deliver the balance to his heir after 
the latter has legally established his right If 
the dead man owed nothing to the State give 
his whole property to ins heir after legal 
proof ( \firat I Ahmadt 81 •*8'‘ ) 

This IS a very upright and reasonable 
rule Manucci however asserts that it was 
never really folio ved by Aurangrtb He says 
of this Emperor 

He se «» everyth ng left bv h s geierats ofRcers 
and other offic aU at the r death n sp ic ol h s 
hav ne declared that he milces no cla m on the good 
of d lunct persons Neverihele a under (he pretext 
thit tl are hs offi ers and are n debt to (he 
Crown h* bys hold of e ecyth nj If they leave 
wdowa hegvesthem a tt (1 every year and s>m» 
hnd to lorn sh a subs stence iStarnt 41; ) 

\ careful examination of the records of 
Vurangztbs reign shows that Manucci s 
charge Is not true No doibt there was 
heirt breaking delay in adjusting and audi 
ting the tunning account of every dead noble 
man with the htate and during this pro 
longed interval his property was kept under 
lock and seal m the Sail ul t tal but not m 
tentionallv for ever nor out of an unjust love 
of spoliation Thus we read that when 
Sha kb M.ohiuddm X\\e Salar of Gupcat and 
a nin of fasta died his propertv was not 
confis'-ated because his son \kramoddin stood 
secuiitj for his father s due to the Public 
Treasury ( Xfirat 1 Ahmadi 3^6 ) 

That \utang2jbs oidinance of iCbf was 
not a false pretence can be inferred from the 
fact that in the latter days of the Empire 
It IS slated among the duties of the Dayutal 
that he was tie offeer for attaching and 
making a list of the property of deceased 
per ons in order to ecure payment of the 
dues of the State as well as to safeguard 
the propertv for the heirs of the deceas^ 
Again the ^rraht gives a lt>t of the pro- 


perties actually under escheat in the year 
169! and here we find only the properties 
of noblemen who had died within the pre 
ceding eight years and not earlier ( figu 
^\b) This may be easily explained by the 
supposition that the accounts of these nobles 
had not yet been completely nude up and 
the escheat was therefore provisional or 
pendente lUe 


From a careful study of the Mughal 
practice of escheating noblemen s property 
after their death and Aurangzibs rules and 
actual practice in this matter I am impressed 
by the belief that here we have the Qu'anic 
livv of the sacredness of private property 
superimposed upon an older and alien 
mvtitution namely the communal owmership 
of all property among 3 nomadic tribe 

The Turks as the $0 called Patban and 
Mughal rulers of Dell t really were by race 
were originally a nomadic people and they 
retained the essent al characteristics of no 
mads to the end though thinly veiled under 
the pomp and institutions of empire Such a 
tribe migrates from pasture to pasture con 
quers fresh lands and accumulates plunder end 
slaves under the leader hip of thetr chieftain 
and with the solidarity of a family and army 
in one Their chieftain is the patriarch of 
the clan and the individual members of the 
tribe { or more correctly the heads of the 
diRerent families ) are merely the limbs of 
the great trunk of the tribe They derive 
their strength from the tribe and render up 
their acqui itioas to it as the property of the 
tribe The tribe might gam accessions to 
itb number from outside bv marriage ( as 
among the Brahms ) or by the adoption of 
slave but the newcomers are made a part 
yrattafi tA "Aie iTibe as I'r born to it 
The most adventurous spirits among the 
tribe when settled in a country hke India 
r^iv^ an advance of men and money from 
their chieftain carved out conquests or brought 
m phi. 6 « and tnjnyed these dating thetr 
life tnne Bat nhen thej d.ed all thetr 
a^Bisition, legally lapsed to the Government 
becaose the) had r«lly b-en the factors or 
eatve/tre.ear. employed and financed by the 
tnbal Sute This practice and ItaditMn ol 

lf?t;re“':Sa"“'Se“S' t 

iSrrhiv'^f-iu'T'ra^h-i 
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who couM therefore afford to be bold in 
their criticism of the royal caprice and their 
opposition to the royal t)ranny U also 
made the Mughal nobilit) a selfish band, 
prompt in deserting to the winning side in 
every war of succession or foreign invasion 
because they knew that their lands and even 
personal property were not legally assured 
to them but depen led ^olelv on the pleasure 
of the king de facto The baronage who 
extorted Magna Charts from King John or 
cheerfully courted exile confi cation and even 
death under the banners of King Charles I 
was impossible in the Mughal Empire 
Medi'eval India had no independent nobility 
or trading class to act as a barrier between 
the Emperor at the top of society and the 
poor peasants and common people at the 
bottom Such a Government is most unstable 
and unsound alike from the political and 
economic points of view 

The Bait ul mai was the Store Depart 
ment where strictly speaking onlv the 
property of persons dyiog without heirs 
should have been kept Sut where m actual 
practice as we see from Aurangtvbs tegula 
tions the escheated property of noblemen 
was also deposited In Islamic theory this 
Bait ul mal belonged to God and its contents 
could be spent onlv m works of charity and 
not on the Emperor s personal expenses nor 
on the general needs of the Government 
As Aurangzib writes m one of his letters 
The Khalila of the Age ( i e the reigning 
sovereign of the country) is the trustee 
[ not owner ] of the Bait ul mal’ [ Ruqat 
No 107 ] And again in two other letters 
It IS my doty to increase the property of 
the Bait ul ntal and All presents made 
( to the sovereign ) appertain to the Bait ul 
mal [! O LMS ] 


V 

The information at our disposal does not 
enable us to distinguish between the limits 
of work of the Bait ul mal and those of the 
other chanty fund which the Emperor used 
to place in the hands of the Sadar or Civil 
Judge and Almoner The aaiat or tithe ot 

per cent on the incomes of Muslims had 
to be devoted solely to pious works such as 
maintaining Islamic scholars students of 
theologv monks and b“ggars giving dowries 
to maidens &c Strictly speaking the zakat 
ought to have been paid into the treasury of 
the Bait ul mal because the king could not 
lawfully touch any portion of it for his own 
use Manncci tells us that in the closing 
V ears of Aurangzib s reign when the Deccan 
war had exhausted his treasury and he was 
beset by financial embarrassment the 
Emperor at first wished to open and use the 
conteots of the great store houses filled with 
goods left by deceased persons, or with 
property collected in Akbar Jahangir and 
Shah jahan s times from the men great or 
small who had been servants of the State 
But afterwards he ordered these store houses 
not to be opened— lest the officials should steal 
more than half of the things in his absence 
from his northern capitals ( Stona 11 355 1 

The Manual of Officials Duties clearly 
distinguishes between the amual or conhsca 
ted property of officers who died indebted 
{ mutahia tar ) to the State and which 
therefore rightfully belonged to the Public 
Treasury and the Bait ul mal or store house 
of the property of heir less persons which 
rightfully belonged to God and could be spent 
on charitable purposes onlv But Vurangzibs 
extensive correspondence never mentions 
such a department as a nual and only speaks 
of depositing the escheated property m the 
Bait ul mal Moreover the Manual shows 


Practical effect was given to this theory 
late in his reign Me read that in 1690 
he issue 1 an order appoioting the provincial 
qa ;r as the flJM/rtx or trustees of the branch 
Bait ul mal of their province Thus the 
fjazi of Ahma labad was ordered to present 
to the faqirs and other beggars of the city 
1^00 coats ( yaiiz ) and the same number of 
blankets priced Rs lY and 8 annas respec 
lively every winter ( Mirat i Ahmads 
3af) ) The amount of Rs 6000 was spent on 
the clothing of the poor m that city but 
there were other occasions for charitable gift 
out of this fund 


uirce uepaiLiiicnrs 01 ajnOS ( i e 
Government stores kept for being advanced 
to the subahdars and generals on loan ) 
aiiual ( I c the escheated property of such 
officers after death ) and Sail ul mal ( or the 
effects of persons dying without any heir ) — 
were placed under one superintendent 
( dirogha ) and one set of accountant store 
Munitions were 
supplied to the officers from this department 
account Hence it appears that the 
f f waterproofs 

{mom jama) of the artillery depariment 
were kept in the ajnas 
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twenty five years’ work ) a large embank- 
ment which makes it possible to keep 
back the waters of Mnkta dbara, so 
that they cannot reach the lower territory 
of Shin tarai The people of Shin tarai 
are in snbjectton to Uttaraknt, but often 
xnutinons and rebellions 

“The King Kanajit hopes to be able, 
by keeping back the waters of Mukta- 
dhara, to force the tribes of Shin tarai 
into obedience The celebration of the 
completion of themacbinery of the embank 
ment for restraining the water is about 
to be held A great inauguration festival 
IS to be kept on that very day in a 
temple of the God Shiva, which is 
situated in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the waterfall Mnkta dhara 

‘While the monks of the temple sing 
a hymn of praise in honour of their God 
Shiva, diSerent characters come on the 
stage and exchange their opinions about 
Bibhuti, the engineer, and bis work 
which IS called the Machine 

‘ Some praise bis as a great genius 
and sing a solemn hymn in honour 
of the Macbioe Others try to belittle 
his merits, and r*ca11 to memory the 
multitude of human lives that have been 
lost m the process of butldiog the embank 
meat Some people, belonging to the 
King’s bouse, try to induce Bibbuti not 
to complete fioalty this plan of stopping 
the water, which would prove so des 
tractive for the inhabitants of Shiu tarai 
But these people have no more success 
than the deputation of citizens from Shm 
tarai itself, who, tinder the leadership 
of the ascetic, Dhanaujay, appear in 
numbers before tbe King 

“But it is in tbe person of the Crown 
Pnnee, Abhijit, himself, that tbe monarch 
encounters the strongest resistance of all 
This young pnnee is a farseeing fnend 
of humanity He cannot admit tbe 
idea, that all the population of Sbm 
tarai shall be sacrificed ^o the immediate 
political advantage of the State of Uttara 
knt 

“The Crown Pnnee, Abhijit, had been 
sent by his father. King Kanajit, to this 
subject country of Shm tarai When he 
was there, as Viceroy, he had tned to 

8 


act for the benefit of the people of the 
land rather than for his own people. 
In so doing, he had caused a passage, 
which before had been closed, to be 
opened in the Nandi Pass, through which 
trade might flow freely W ays of access 
were opened out dunng his rule, which 
would be of the greatest benefit to 
the subject State,— tortured as it was 
by famine,— but which might economi 
catty be to the disadvantage of the ruling 
State of Uttaraknt 

“The motive, which induces Abhijit to 
insist on the destruction of tbe Jantra 
raja’s ( Machine King's ) work, is not 
merely humanitarian It has something in 
it which IS mystical Tbe Crown Pnnee 
has heard by chance that he is not in 
reality tbe son of Ranajit at all He learns 
that he had been found by the King, 
when a tiny child, near the waterfall 
called Mnkta dhara King Ranajit bad 
adopted him because be bad found, on 
this baby’s body, the marks which prov* 
ed that he would, when grown up, be- 
come Uorld Emperor 

‘ The Crown Pnnee feels himself to be the 
son of the rushing water Tbe Water fall 
has a kind of fascination for him He 
believes ID aclose spiritual relation between 
tbe Waterfall and himself The life and 
current of Makta dhara are, therfore, for 
him the source of bis own life Consequent 
ly be imagines it to be his sacred duty 
to 'ee that all men should enjoy the 
power of the Water fall s current 

• By order of King Kanajit, the Crown 
Prince is arrested , for the i^ng supposes 
that if he is punished he will amend 
Meanwhile, the people of Uttaraknt are 
getting restless Some of tbe citizens 
wish to punish the Pnnee for siding 
with the people of Shm tarai against his 
own people of Uttaraknt Others wish to 
set him free /But at last, a fire, which has 
been intentionally cansed, breaks out The 
Crown Pnnee, Abhijit, is thus enabled to 
regain his freedom He departs, to do 
what he has made up his mind to do 
“He enters by stealth the machine- 
works, at the head of the enbankment, 
and sets the levers at work, which make 
the water rush out m torrents and 
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bring about thedestructionof the Machine. 
He himself meets his own death m this 
heroic att. ' He had contemplated death. 
In setting the Water-faU’s current free, lie 
had found his own freedom He returns 
to the womb of Ins mother, the water- 
fall Muktadhara. 

' "The tragic fate of the Cronn Prince 
Abhijit is the Ley to t‘ e comprehension 
of the symbolism of the whole drama. 
Homan progres-^ is onl\ possible, when 
men lift rhepis.elves high above narrow 
and seliish prejudices ; when those w'ho 
are the chosen leaders of humanity do not 
hesitate to renounce all earthly goods 
and to sacrifice life itself for tlie ideal. 
The fight between an esaggerated national- 
ism, (which tries to reach some merely 
temporary political success by injuring 
others ) on the one hand, and the idea of 
the brotherhood of all men, on the other, 
find in several episodes in this drama 
a precise and perfect expression. 

“For example, as a representative of a 
cheap form of patriotism, we see a school- 
master appear on the stage with his 
pupils. He has made these pupils learn 
a pompous hymn of praise to the King 
Rauajit. By thU method, the school- 
master hopes himself to get a higher 
salary. He has also inflamed hts boys with 
a fanatical hatred against the people of 
Shiu-tarai, because "they have a bad 
religion.” He finds that their noses are 
■not of the same curvature as those of 
their loftier neighbours of Uttaraknt. 


Therefore they must be “inferior”. In his 
“over-zeal” he assures- his pnplls that 
the aim of nil history is to secure the 
empire of the w’orld for the dynasty^ of 
Uttaraknt. He puts forward the divine 
right of the royal house of Kanajit 
to pursue this course of oppressing other 
people by all the means in its power, as 
a fact grounded on scientific data. 

"The opposite view to this is expressed 
by the ascetic Dhananjay. His teaching 
does not meet w’itli much success or 
understanding, but be tries to show that 
it is necessary to endure evil till it 
by itceIC Retaliation, or resistance of 
evil by evil, only provokes fresh evil. 

“The figure of Dhananjay, the ascetic, 
bears a certain resemblance to the national 
leader of India, at the present moment, 
Mahatma Gandhi, who was recently 
arrested and imprisoned. But the Poet 
himself remarks in a note that be had 
already presented that figure of the ascetic, 
aod many of the aphorisms he tises, 
in his play called ‘Prayaschitta’ ( Bxpla* 
tion) nearly fitten years ago. 

"Rabindranath Tagore’s new Bengah 
drama is thus rich in solemn episodes and 
spiritual allasloa. The prose of the drama 
is often interspersed with songs ini’hymc. 

"In the present political circumstances 
of Indian life, the play of Mukta-dhara is 
certain to be received, in India, with a 
vivid interest, unly the future can deter- 
mine to what extent it will be effective 
on the stage. 


LICHEN 

Lichen to the cherry tree 
Clings like mournful memory. 

Pale the lichen as a face 
Seen when levin lights a place. 

Feet of lichen slowly climb 
Going their way apart from time. 


Lichen owns a lineage 
Older than the Golden Age. 

When the world is doomed at last 
Lichen will be clinging fast. 

How looks it, brother cherry-tree, 
The lichen that has covered me? 

E. E. Speight. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OP BOOKS 

[ Sookt III tht fallov:iHg lauguagtf wiW b* neUeel Asiamest Bengali, English, Gujarati, Hindi, 
Kanarest, Malayalam, Varalhi, Onjia, Punjtht Siiidhi, Tamil, Telugu, and Untu !i,evispapers, 

periodicaU, school and college t/et books and their aanataliaus, pamphlets and leajlels, reprints of magastnt 
articles, OilJresses, etc . vitl not ie HoltceJ The receipt ef boats received for rn lew ailt not be ackncwledged, 
nor any queries relaliiig thereto antvered The reoiew of any boot ts not guaranteed Books should 
be sent to our offce, addressed to the Assamese Revinoer, the Hindi Re,.ie‘x(r, the Bengali Beviever, etc , ac- 
cor ling la the language of the boots Ao erittcum of boot reoievsani notices will be published — Editor, if ^.] 
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riiE WiiEii. or Foktlve By Hahatma Gan iht 
Canesh ff Co , tfalras. tqil Price Re, t. 

Doth m conception and design, this collection ol 
the Mahatma's wsays on Swadeshi, the boscott of 
foreign cloth, hand spinning, and the use of Khaddar 
must be pronounced to be admirtblv adapted to 
the purpose for which it is intended Ihe design 
on Ine cover, which n 'clothed m Khaddat' is a spin 
rung wViecI, and on the baeft is an extract trem 
the Mahatmas message from Sabtrmati Jail, with 
the headl net 'Use Khaddar Save sixty crores 
annually' The book is nicely printed m bold type and 
well boend and m ido pages It give> the whole theoev 
and practice of handspinnmg Snjut Dwijendran-itn 
Tagore, m his introduction, says “Many critics 
atia some friends of Mahatma GandKi have found 
fault with his desire to introduce simpler method> of 
spinning and weaving and to do away with much 
of the cdhnphcited machinery of modern ciMl»ation 
Every Civilisation m the history of man twis reached 
a certain point after which there has been one po>si 
bilily only for It and that was absolute rebpse into 
semi-darkness in order to give place to a new and 
higher civilisation now with regard to modern cim- 
bsation all the signs of the times show that it has 
failed lamentably and is gradually tottering to a 
dishonoured grave In order that the spitnual emtsa* 
lion of the future may have a real chance of rtowxng 
in an atmosphere congenial to it Mahatma Gardhi s 
demonstration of the right path should in- wetcomed 
Ills emphasis on siinpbcily of life and on the 
simpl hcaiion of the machinery of living must be 
realised as a supremely essential condiiioo of the 
coming of the new era " 

To Mr CoiNTRvsiBN Py Deshaiandhu Chtttc^ 
ranjan Das To be tad of the Ahimsa Asram,Tri 
flicone, Vofris 

Mr C. R. Das s pres dential address and other 
messages given about the time of his incarceration 

IvdisonTrul r-WiiJiri iy tie .Hr»o4 lira- 
Trifhcane Madras Price As in 


ome of the Mahatiu 
I onng Ind, a and t 
of his arrest T 


fiai-ajiian and written on the eve of his arrest 
proceed ngs of his hi tone Inal have slsa been eiv 
m full, and two appreciations b> 'Possjfoot Jal 


son and by the Rev J H Holmes, vvho calls him 
the greatest man of the world today have been print* 
ed at the end of the book It in neatly printed 
and must be considered to be remarkably cheap at 
the price al which it is offered for sale 

Cavpiii Avp Tacors Seshadn & Son 12, 
i eniataramier Street Madras igat Price As 4, 


This Is a study in comparison reprinted from the 
Stan lard Bearer of Chanocrnagore and believed to 
be from the pen of Aurobindo Ghosh and certaioly 
m the high Ucrary Qualiu and cniicil ability which 
It reveals, cjuite worthy of him The writer has seen 
nether of the two heroes of contemporary India, but 
Every day t catch the inspiring echoes of tlieir 
hallowed existence ' We cannot hive Tagore for 
ourselves only He is a gift of the gods to 
humanity Mahatma Gandhi is Indies own saintly 
son His -* oul IS made o( seldessness Service is his 
da ly bread, s.icrihce his guid ng star " '‘The idea 
that he has uttered cannot be arrested Great men 
perish, but greatness never ' "Gandhi is good 
Tagore IS transcendental ■ By the truth of his lovt 
his the Mahatma won the heart of his country 
There wo all acknowledge defeat at bis feel’ is 
Tagore’s tiomaee to Gandhi Accord ng to Gandhi, 
the hungry millions ef India must learn to live be- 
fore they can aspire to die for humanity One stands 
for India m trans tion the other for fnd a s culture 
soul The concentration of all the available energies 
of the entire people in a vast and whole souled 
nal onal yogi and not renunciation merelv, is Tagore’s 
solution of the problem of attain ng Swatai "Thae 
ate no two persons in the world whom f revere 
^ much as Tagore and Gandhi. Long hve Gandhi ' 
V *'-»'< “P an<r see Tagore 

I bole ahead arrf see Gandhi Glory to the land 
m whwh they are bom Vande Mataram " 

SiniESTS or OrBER Cocvtries Hste 

mJ^sIw ^ tb freedom, and cheer* 

fruir,mot.h.b wis 

TVb b„, „„„y 
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pnges contains all the important speeches of the 
brothers Ah and a full report of the proceedings 
i)f their trial at Karachi It is a nood compendium 
of the Khilafat cause hut if one inaj be permitted 
to venture a remark on ih s remarkably able pre 
eniation of the movement b) it most prominent 
protagonist, Islam is much more in evidence here 
than India, and one wonders how far the extra- 
teriitornl and religious patriot) n of Islam can be 
harmonised with the national p notism of the Ilmdus 
for build ng up the India of the future of which 
we have all been Hn a n ng dccau s 

Krishna s Ilitl By I > if T L r«maNi 
Gaiiesh t" Co uii is Ae i S 

lbs i' moll er book from the prohhc pen of 
Prof \asvam He takes up detached passages of 
the G ra as hs text and expounds them in his own 
waj ‘Krishia the hero w is essentially Krishna 
the lover His love was given to all^humanity 
I look for the day when our nationalism will 
be filled with tins aspiration \\hen shall our fbcc 
be one great Brotherhood ' As love of the family 
must fulfil Itself b) growing into love of the nation, 
«0 must 'nationalism fulfil itsdf by growing into 
humanism This note— the note universal— is sound^ 
agam and again m the Hhagavad-Gita ' 

APOSTLSS of pREEDOSt Bv P>of T L 
VaridHi Canesh & Co^KMras Pnet R« / ipts 

The author takes as his text some of the pioneers 
of the noble band of men who have advanced the 
cause of freedom, t r Guru Nanak, who preached 
the brotherhood of Hindus and Muslims Abraham 
Lincoln the emancipator of the Negro ToUtoy, who 
laid down the law of non resistance Tilak, the Indian 
apostle of Swara] ( the chapters on Tilak, arc the 
best in the volume) a Japanese patriot, and some 
Irish idealists, e g, Pcarse and hfacswmey Need 
less to say that the volume ts full of inspiration 
tot voung and <M alike and ts sure to command 
a large sale The printing' binding and cenerat 
get up, as usual ate excellent 


Indian Currencv and I inance By Hr K C 
B A ( Cantab J S Ganfsan C* Co 
Madras Rs jandAns.S 

This monograph secured the Bomanii prize, 
offered by the Ind an Merchants Chamber and Bureau 
of Bombay Unlike an ordinary prize essay, it 
® contribution to one of the most 
V of Indian Economics Mr. 

satisfied wiih barren criticism of 
a Government but sets forth 

a constructive scheme of monetary reform 

author has done well in ‘emphasising at 

oubhc fhfi '* forgotten by the 

public that the concrete m the foundations’ of our 
currency structure has up to this time been " 
ment convenience ■ { P g , ' The converswn of 
mternalional currency into Indian currency and 
t ict j”’* Itself aulomalically at the 

d«ite of the holders but rested upon the convenien« 
of the Secretary of State for India” (P 8 t The 
mam problem of Indnn currencv is, m cut authors 


opinion, the problem of good money, i c , a currency 
which satisfies the condition of stability and elasticity. 

Now, the stability question has an intccnal 
as well as an external aspect The internal stability 
mean« the stability of purchasing 
lemi> of the local commodities in general (p 3* J 
whereas external stability simply means stablty 
of c*chibgc It IS true that there is a ver) 
intimate relation between the two aspects o 
the stability problem and in these days o 
inllatcd paper currencies when the old mint pats o 
exchange have become matters of mere antiquarian 
interest m many countries, the relative purchisu^ 
power of the currencies of different countries 
determines their rates of exchange But j' f 
Mahmdra has clearly shown that to a country liW 
India the stability of the purchasing L 

currency is far more important than mere stability 
of excliange „ 

Unfortunately the spirit of John Company su 
seems to sway the minds of our currency ex^t* 
who look at the question from the standpoint o 
the export and import merchant rather than of 
Indian ryot . 

It IS true that the ryot's interest is often ma 
a convenient peg to support their arguments ou 
the exchange problem which looms large before e 
currency authorities affects the ryot for good or o 
evil far less than is ordinarily supposed 

We fully endorse our author's rematk tna 
"stabilising the rupee in terms of commodities i « 
the real problem stability of excliange is a miner 
issue' ( P 105 ) 

While we agree with our author so far, *= 
doubt whether it is now desirable to adopt n 
scheme of stabilization Mr. Mahmdra claims n 
ongmahty for his proposal, which is based on t 
principles laid down in Prof 1 isher’s StaM*/'"! 
the Dollar There is now m America “a gold dollar 
of constant weight and varying purchasing P®"®* , 
Prof 1 isher wants to introduce 'a dollar 0 
constant purchasing power and therefore of varyms 
weight ’ 

borne of the necessary requisites of the schem 

(1) The withdrawal of gold coins from circulation 

the c rculaling medium consisting only of pap®* 
money 1 

(a) An accurate index number of prices , 

(j) An impartial and efficient body of 
nient officivls having a thorough grasp of the theory 
and practice of the monetary science 

The first requisite already exists in our country 
On account of the recent fall in the price of sihor. 
the rupte has again become a note printed on 
But the determination of an accurate index number 
of prices IS beset with many difficulties . 

The Government of India has recently expresseo 

Its inability to construct an all India index number 
to solve industrial disputes Our main objection 
1$ that under Mr ^fahmd^a’s scheme we sh^ 
purchase theoretical stability of our standard money 
in relation to goods at too high a price We shai 
1 mtroducc a new element of instability m the gn* 
basis of our currency, . , 

The scheme would not check, as Prof I 
himself admits, violent fluctuations in prices o« 
small fluctuations which tlie scheme wants to temov , 
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does not cause serious mcon\emence in out economic 
dealing 

Another objection to Mr Mahmdras scheme is 
that It will lea>e the control o! our curtency in 
the hands of officers, many of whom are mere novices 
in currency management. The work tn the currency 
department often forms a small link in the long 
chain of the official career of the Ci'il Servant 
As soon as an I C S. officer has acquired suffiaent 
experience m currency matters, he may be Itans 
fetred to some other department where his experience 
will be of little use white his successor may have 
hardly any knowledge of even the theory of currency 
It IS not, therefore, surprising that our currency 
authorities should commit egregious blunders 

The ultimate control over Indian currency is also 
*10 the hands of those whose outlook is Imperial 
rather than Indian “ As Mr. Mabindra aptly 
observes, the charge of ‘Heads I win, uit> you lose’ 
against the India Office wherever Indian and English 
—or even Colonial— interests come into conflict is 
not an empty one despite vehement assertions to 
the contrary.* ( P. lo.) The sale of Reverse Councils 
from January to September, ig'>o, lespite of strong 
and repeated protests of the Indian pubhe , shows 
the dangers of leaving the management of out 
currency in the hands of offieiaU who are nor 
amenable to public opinion Satong as our currency 
■s not managed by teal experts, solely m the interest 
of India, the less managed it is, the better for us 
Id order to reduce governmental interference lo 
a minimum, we suggest that the rupee should be 
made comptet*Iy a token com, valued at one-tenth 
of a gold soveteigR and should remain a legal 
tender, say up to £ to while out standard curteocy 
should consist of gold sovereigns and gold notes 
the latter issued, not by the State but by the 
Imperial Bank which should be more Indtanised 
and made more reponsive to Indian public opinion 
Stale-managed currency may, under proper safe 
guaids, be a step towards ideal currency, but when 
these safe guards ate wanting, gold corrency, m 
volving less official intetference is preferable 
• Though gold has lost its old stability of value 
It IS not impossible to restore that stabil ty by an 
mtetnation.il agreement One objection against gold 
currency IS the loss involved m (he actual circulation 
of the yellow metal Prof Keynes tells us '’that it 
IS extravagant to use gold as a med um of exchange," 
but in a country where more thin half the revenue ol 
the central government IS spent in maintaining not a 
very efficient army and where crores have been 
and are being spent in playing the Great Mughal 
• at Delhi, a little "extravagance in currency matins 
may be easily pardoned 11 proper facilities lot 
convertibility into gold are given, the circulation of 
gold notes IS also bound to increase, reducing the 
actual use of go d as a medium of exchange The 
danger of the gold m circulation being hoards 
to a mge extent, ts aI»o quite imaginary 

Those who object to gold currency on the ground 
of economy should note that a single official blunder 
wv a managed tutrtnty may cause fieaicr V»s 
than the lo's doe to the actual circulation ol gold 
corns The sale of Reverse Councils in igao, apart 
Icom the lots of about 36 crores of rupees ( the 
proceeds of the sale of £ SSjS’.ooo Reverse Couwils 
m 19K1 amounted to Rs 4693,55.837 only) to the 


fjoveroment itself, is, to a great extent responsible 
for the present slump in ouc trade and the rum of 
many Indian merchants. The persistent demand of 
the Indian public for gold currency is therefore not 
so ‘foolish’ and ‘unreasonable’ as it appears from 
the standpoint of economic theory. 

It IS not possible to examine m detail all the 
problems, especially the elasticity problem of Indian 
currency discussea by Mr. Mahindra We con- 
gtatnUte him on hts scholarly production which, we 
hope, will meet with the recognition it deserves 
from all those who ate interested in Indian currency. 

J C SlKIIA 

Dramatic Divsrtissuesti, By V V. Srtnivasa 
Iyengar, S A, B L Everyman's Ltd Rs 2 

The art of social portraiture has never been a 
conspicuoiis feature of Indian Drama, romanticism 
having always excercised a profound fascination on 
the Indian dramatist to the exclusion of everything 
else The royal author of iirtehehhakattka, it is true, 
portrayed with admirable vividness the pulsing life 
of the ancient city of tjjain, but it is unique m the 
annals of SansViit btetatu'e and the tradition never 
struck root in the land The theatrical companies 
of today in the country hate unfortunately not 
made much of an advance m the matter and we 
must therefore extend a specially cordial wdcome 
to this volume of bright social sketches of Sputh 
Indian life The author is a well known figure m 
the social life of Madras, and is one who for the 
last two decades has laboured hard lot the 
resuscitation of Indian Drama through the premier 
dramatic association of the Southern Capital, the 
Suguna Vitasa Sabha The sketches reveal keen 
and penetrating powers ol observation a sense of 
subtle humour expressed with an almost Metcdithian 
refinement— though he has also occasionally sought 
delectation m farce— and also a certain underlying 
profundity of outlook on the social problems of the 
day One of the most serious obstacles which the 
Indian dramatist has lo lace in the delineation of 
the social environment through the medium of 
hngtish IS with regard to the incongruity of making 
his characters speak the foreign longue m circum- 
sunces in which one is almost certain that the 
language spoken could not have been English Me 
Srinivasan has minimised such incongruities to the 
utmost, and what is more interesting, while the 
conversation of his characters is in racy English it 
also seems lo come out most naturMly from their 
bps This writer would like to mention the inter 
estmg fact, not vO much for recalling a personal 
rOTin^ce. as for complimenting the sketcher on 
thew dramatic qualities that he hts seen most of them 
acted on the stage with remarkable success— the 
wlome IS therefore not only for the apprKiation nf 

arid stage manager We have ^ 

recornmendmg the volume to tdfcatld all 

wish 

Fr,„, 

r bBSUtDRJ. 
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Ijahai rite SuRiT cr THE Aoc Ity Jlcrace 
//alley lAAfpt#/ h\ halm Coi> mtlUa on PaiUca 
iv»s J’li'- islied hy Pr<n‘anj i Atu } erk Pf 3 tS 
.'nee Hr' /.no in - 

In 1844 a Persiin rmrui MjHammed AI1, then 
iwLit) •four years old -'nnoun'-i.d [ lulicly that h* uas 
the lorcrurner cf a Min fes' i an \ ho, after 1 cerlun 
interval, would declare bins 1 ' to tie that Ancient, 
that Lord , that \lpha ird Oncjji foretold by all 
the prophets and that fr m him auld emanate a new 
cycle of sprtua c l^it n c circling and uniting 
the wo'ld 

Ninrtcer \ cars later in HoscinMi, a Persian 
prince of pu t. v Ar> n 1 rcage nnounced himself as 
the Mao 't tin cedared bv Mohammed Ah The 
title bv ihci H cm Al has snee been known is 
liat rf Dill (J llah tr the I dors of God The 
t lie if Mohomn ed Ah i< that of 1 I Uab meaning 
the Door Of r te 

Baha O llah parsed from the lle^h in 1892 at the 
Turkish prison fit) if Accj Palestine leaving as the 
last of his works a covenant cr Testament desigaat 
mg liis eldest son Abbas Cffendi, as his spiritual 
bucccs'or imong men responMble for and able to carry 
nn his function and purpose m the world Since that 
dale Abbas tlTcndi has been known bv that title of 
Abdul Baha or Servant of the Glory ( Pp *Ci— j; ) 
TTie book is divided into three parts 
The first part, The Cosmic Trinity, deals with the 
source of nahaistti in its three founders The brief 
chapters concluding the first part have special references 
to the relation of Dahaism to some established body of 
pinion such as Christianity, Judaism Christian 
Mienee and to current problems under the head of 
Science. Pol tics and Economics 
T, ? compilation from the utterances of 

Baha O llah and Abdul Daha, selected from every 
possible <ource '' 

Part three contains two important Bahai documents 
In conclusion, a Reading List is added which includes 
all books known to the author as being strictly Bahai 
m origin or theme ' 

The Bahai movement is full of meaning Tlic 
Spirit of the Age is manifesting itself in many ways ind 
who will deny that it is a manifestation of the same 
spirit The movement « deserving of an'aUcnlive 
examination 

\\ e have read the book with interest 

„ c- cj ii.m A B L 

r n ij // L Banerjee ai the ''alcutt i 

La 0 Prtst Bhoviaiiifiur Pp 6 y 6 Price not known 
Thebwkis dvided into chapters under the 
Introduction f I. ) Examina 
Religion. ( III ) Philosophy 
and Rel gion, ( iv ) Science and Rehg on ( \ ) The 
Mystery of Pam, t vi ) The Mystery of Evil < vii ) The 
> definition of Positive 
Re igion, ( IX ) God and Self ( x ) Prayer and \\ orsbip. 
ilnr? < *" ) The Positive Rule of Right Con 

duet ( xi.p Woman and Positive Religion f x.v) M 
® ‘ ^ TheXife Eternal 

Our author s Positive Religion is to be sharrtv 
dislmRuisked ftort, Auguste Comte , Pus, t,™ Rel, 
uhtekhe eenstdetj to be a ■ ttlvesty of the n„Se 
He has laboriously gone through the objections of 
philosophy and science to the belef m pcrsonalGod 


md religion ind ' Ins “found that God and the 
dose relationship of man ind God arc real and twt 
man feels the necessity of worshipping and loving the 
1 ilher and the I over above all lovers Such bcicl 
and consciousness of such relationship constitute rel 
gwn It has I cen attempted m these ptges to prove 
that they are bised on sure foundations of the f*cti 
of Ml and of icience nnd not on revelations fancies 
and specious .irguments. A religion having such a 
foundation can surely be termed positive” ( p 4*9 ) 

1 he book IS written m nontechnical language^ 
a man of Wide reading and I beral ideas, and wall b* 
profitably read by a wide circle of readers 

A Short Mistors orTiieORDER orSvtvTjou' 
ofIcrisalem By E 1/ Tenison Puhtishid ^ tke 
Society of S S Peler and Paul u George Street 
Hanover Square Pp tig Price $ shillings 

It contains a history of the order from itscHlc*| 
foundation in A 1 ) 1014 to the end of the Great 
WarofA D 19141918 

Gosfei op Gasdhi By T. C K A'lirK^i il\' 
LL D , Bar-at Lat, 'Editor, Stadras Eetiev, Pn> 
Itthed bf the Madras Eeview office, Madras PP *35 
Price Bs 3.S 

The book is divided into sections und« th® 
ft Rowing head ngs— Introduction, Gandhi's Perso®' 
ahty, Philosophy of Life, A Christ like L[* 

I oveof Humanit), Philosophy of Jail Life, Satyagraha 
or Truth 1 orce Passive Resistancv, Coneeptioo of 
Duty and Conclusion , 

The author differs “from Mahatma Gandhi whoi« 
hearicdly both on politics and oo economics a®® 
has ‘avoided in this book all reference to polities 
According to him Mahatma Gandhi is the greatest 
teacher that descended on 1 stth since Gautania 
Buddhs and Jesus Chtisl’ and * the basic ptmcip'® 
of Mahatma Gandhi s teaching is Renunciation i® 
Action ’ 

Tii* Gavatri By P T Srinivasas Jyen^tr 
Pnntet by 5 ‘riRiviim Varadaektri & Co , dladras 

Pp 43 Peice Ij 6 

The booklet deals with the text of the Gayatn 
its authorsh p, mean ng and uses rival Savitn 
mantras the oandhya rite, the Gayatri Vidya, etc. 

Tub Buddha’s Path op Virtue A traksca 
TIOVOFTHB Dhammapaua By F L Woodvord 
M A With a forevorl bi Sir Ponnambala”' 
Artinachalam Ptiblishtii by thr Theosephical P“b 
Itshtng House Madras and London Pp >02 

"^ere arc 423 verses m the Dhammapada but 
*0 the translation the last verse Js numbered 4 *' 

It IS due to the fact that the verses 360 and 3 °' 
of the original have been numbered >® '$* 
mnslatinn and the verse 386 has not been translateo 
• ^ *”*stakes have been corrected m the ' Etrata 
The translation is metrical and fairly accurate 
iNTUESlkH Sanctuvry Bv Prof T L Vaswam 
Oanesh & Co , Madras Pp 9a 

Author s political ideal preached through Sikhism 
Mevsaob of the Birds By Prof T L F<irtti.i«i 
( My Motherland senes J No J Pp jS Price Re I 
The Message of the Swarai movement published 
on the i6th May ip’s ( the Gandhi Day J 
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I HE PUSKISO \SD I'lTTIVU UPOpScHOOL I iBORA- 
TORIES (BUREW OF VdUCXTIOV, InHU. OcCA- 
siovAL Report, No 9) By M C S Ananta-t^^ati' 
mbha Rau, M A ,L. T Pabhshei bv ihi SupertHttn 
dent of Government Printing, Iniin, Calcutta Pp 4a 
and 18 Plates Price Re 7*^ 

There are nine sections under the following head 
mgs ( I ) Introduction, { 3 ) Accomodation of General 
Science, ( 3 ) Elementary I ahoratories ( 4 J Laboratory 
• \ccomodation, ( ^ ) General Description of Rooms, 
( 6 ) Details of Working Benches, ( 7 ) Lecture room 
and Pitting, (8) Details of Special Fittings, (12 
subsections ) and ( 9 ) Care of Laboratory I ittmgs and 
Furniture, and an Index 

ft will be useful to those who are engaged m the 
planning and fitting up of laboratories 

{ BHAItTt TARDHtVl ) By Srtmod 
Bhallaihackaryya. PithUshed by tfulschandea Tuhi 
das Telivala, \akil. High Court KAakhar Buildings, 
P. 7 <irF Ro/ki, Girgaon, Bombay Pp, 11 + too 
Pnee Rt a. 

This book contains the text of the BhaU> 
vardhiHi and 14 commentaties The whole book 
has only ii verses and is considered, by the \’altabha 
sect, as the foundation of Bhatti iiarn ( Path of 
Devotion), K summary of the bonk has been 
given in English in the 't-d tot's Note '( page 991 


"To My CouNiRYJrEV By Deshe-bandhu 
Chilta Ranjan Das Published by Vandt Uataram 
Karyalaya, Vellore Pf gd Price At 3 

The undelivered presidential address intended for 
the Indian National Congress, tgst. 

Notes on Elembntvry Socul Pkhonomiy vsd 
THE DcTtas Of Good CiTitEHSHiP By J IP dt 
ritefi, A hi lust C. E Pp 4S price Re t 
(Published by IF ll'. Neviman £f Co 4 Dalhouste 
Sifuare, Calcutta ) 

Elementary lessons on social and political virtues 
intended for the use of schools 

NiTvahviram I The Dvilv Rites or Fverv 
‘ Brvioiin ) Ediltl and published br R Subrah- 
monya Vadliiar.KalpatAi.Palghat Pp ny.iPoeket 
Pdition ) Pnee Eight annas 

Intended for nithodax Brahmans 


Tbe Artai InsM.fWji iForArrfand S’fTie* to 1 ) 
By Pro/, T, L, Varuani Published bv Caaesh and 
Co,, hladras, Pp g6 Paper, ^riee Re i. 

The Hindu Ideal is well depicted. Our authors 
laneuige is eloquent The book is worth reading 
and worth buying 

Tub Drive avii Drco Evil iv India By Badrul 
Hasson Itifft Foreseord dv \Iahatma GonJhi, Pub 
lnheit by Canesh and Co j hladras Pp V1+161 Price 
Ps a { Foreign 5* J 

The book contains ta chapters and SRPPmvdoes 
under the following heads — 


<>) In ancient India (11) The Influence of 
Boddhism (iii) Under Muslim Rule. (i»> The 
Various Systems . ( v) The Policy ( vi J Sources of 
Revenue , I vn ) Fvcise Revenue ( vin ) Consumptna 
I IX } and ( X ) Opium . ( xi ) Hemp Drugs and (xn) 
Retrospect and Conclusion and Appendix (a) The 


Story of the Jar { A Pah JaUki ) , ( b ) Statement 
showing Excise Revenue { c ) Statement showing 
PtDvmcial Revenue (d) Statement showing Opium 
Revenue and (e) Statement showing number of 
shops 

In this book the author has traced the growth of 
the drink and drug from the Vedie time to the British 
period and this he has done without any partisan 
sprit 'nie ways and means suggested by the author 
ar^ sane, practical and worthy of consideration 
The book is recommended to our countrymen 
“The Book op the Rblisiov op Love, the 
Word or Love" By ilahendm Profap (Raja) Pp 8g 
Claims to be "the new Bible, the new Koran, the 
new Veda the new Dhampad, in fact new common 
holy book (or the w,Kale world ’ 

pROCRtUMC OF the HaPPIVESS PlRTV By 
hlaheiulra Pratap ( Raja ) 

rhe object of the "Patty w “to establish aod wotk 
(or happiness throughout our human race . 

All communications should be addressed to the 
first secretary of the Happiness Patty, Potsdanfer 
strasse s 5 A IK, Berlin or Rudols strasse, 4 III, 
Lmptig, German} 

Makes Chandra Ghosh 
H isni * 


or •oampuraaiiaiiaa 
Barnta B Sc , L T Pubhshel by the Pratap 
pustaMaya Carnport jp»7 Pp rpa+W/. Pr{« 

Mr Batma,*?s surely to be congratulated for 
presentinglo us m a very luc'd style and interest- 
mg way mam incidents of Chinese Revolution 
of 1911 Both the historical perspective ofcJddav 
Ch'oa and the occuitences of recent history area? 
farming as works of fiction. How the sons “ 
inaction 

and how. a* « w er said, m the • Chn.tian Register 
of Boston At last our self compUcent ^am 

fartsof modern history, and we^ thank 
for this most readable work. The Hri. 

compiled from English .ou^ Vh. ” 

and power ol the author make ih.,« . si'^upathy 

.oCK^ts recorded by oriRamM ^hi 

v^«^ienceslp4lishedin the 'Mfo^rn^T* 

of igta ) have been incoroarateH Review" 

!,» add "jj, Ti>« 

This work of hfr Harm, . *’* t"® 

lie vm do and care to how 


little vm do aod care to know 
connected with Ind a from 'Ms 

■ ■ nr anaof bmes The 


history of Ch na of all 
«• r.the • 
Ouniusius ■ 
ttie art 


• r.the silk industry Ihfm, "'"'’.'‘•onderfu! 
a doctrine.the Great (vall 
— of printing thVof^^ ^''ddhism 

t^ «ver telegram, etc ^ P“«n‘ soldiers 

other course but ’to 
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ny life on b^hiU of the I mpre* is th* charter 
of new I for China It may not be out of place 
herd to remark that few miJern I teritutcs of tndta 
(.oss3>s useful information about mod'rn China, so 
this well written work will be welcome to the public 

Ucircitftw ts By ^umitranftn fin Biinlit Sctilhsh 
l/»siiCM Inliisln s Co n/’iiHv h ifof, Ajnert 1^32, 

Pp rs 


E articularly in these di)s when people are very 
usy about the reformation and organisation o! 
edocation in the land. 

f Beth the above vorh are fubltsheJ hy 
Saratvata Nilayain, Raj ihmiindry f'rxce lie 
/ each ] ^ 

KANARESr. 


Th s book contiins two p ms on ' Stwan* and 
' Bhsdo ’ ft IS not cverydas that we gel such 
nice poems m inid-'rn Hind I terature for lexicw 
Both the style and entiments of the poem«, and 
specially tho r of the lormer one, ate n greatadvince 
on the ord nary Hindi poems which arc almost in- 
sariabl) of the old tjpe The flow and rhythm of 
the poems nark the charm and freshness of all 
these but two poems The get-up of this little work 
gi\cs credit o the pub ishers 

SwASft Ramtirth pt I Published hy the R tm 
tirti /’iri/ifafioH League LiicLnev rgto Ph ioSa- 
Y/l Price ? > t 


Some lectures and conversations of Swamt Ram 
titlh the great \ edantist of Northern Ind a areipub 
I shed in this volume It will be welcome to the 
adherents and admirers of the Swami vihosememorv 
IS perpetuated in this fitting manner. 

Rvsibs Dasu 


SwSKRlT 


CaricarITAVAH By Pandit Sidlhagohata 
Kovyahrlha, Halh'r, Bijaoi^ Ppi\ 14^263 Aace 
Rc / 


In this volume in Sanskrit prose the author has 
presented us with the life-sketches of seven of the great 
tel gious teachers of the world vii . Buddha San. 
karachirya, Christ, Mahammad Kabir. Guru Nanak, 
and Dayananda Saraswati Indeed, this vs a new 
departure m Sanskrit literature and so the attempt of 
Pandt Kivyatirtha is commendable no doubt But 
we are afraid, he is not successful The book is 
not free even from grammatical inaccuracies 

VlDllUSUEKItARA BHATTrCHARYA 

Telugu. 


We have received a copy for review of ‘Hbrocs 
of Andhradesa Part 1’ by Mr Somasekhara Satma 
Ihe app^ance of such a work satisfies a tong 
Pj'* contams the lives of sorni 

rnmm, availaSle on his subtecis He 

"e "(Son Thr”,'a I ““ "" ™ 

o S'’'ne more works on Andhra 

H.sty and Bioer.phy M, Chilukut. Narayanatao, 
• A ^ written a very usHul aiwV »» 

Ancient SEAT^ of learning m T^ugrit « a 

interesting an§ useful matter 
which the author has gathered ffom va^s «i^ 
^ manner ^ 

append ces are really interesting We hooe il 
would be widely read throughout the Andffa^si 


Mahatma GAsniii Vav vr-v CtivRtTRt, Part f f* 
K.X Karagiippi-Rarand G B /Mien Published 
bv Karma eera Press, Dharvar Pp sSo Price i3 as 
(Mr ) 1 

This book IS intended to be a biography of 
Mahatma Gandhi It is proposed to complete me 
I fe history m three volumes. Ihe first part under 
review dieals only with the great man's actnitiM 
ift South Afrca nearly half the book is devoted to 
this topic. Ihe other half gives -a brief ghifp^ 
of parentage, childhood, boyhood, education ai’“ 
foreign lta\ el The arrangement of the book is qu '* 
good The language is lucid and clear. There ar 
hundreds of incidents in Mahatma’s life from whic 
wc can conveniently take a lesson we wish 
authors would add a few more, as that would enhan« 
the value of the work 1 et us hope that the seconfl 

edition would be made more attractive m 
way 


Karnataka Rashitreeta VlPYALAaADt Varsii 
IKA Varapj, DharwaR Prtnieif at the Burna 
taia Printing llVrir, Dhasvar, and Published ej 
S S Btsai at the National School, Dharvxr 
This IS a report on the working of the 
School at Dharwar. The chief points to be notw 
are the working hours of the school and the insisteow 
of the vocational education along with the litetaiy 
training Thetnorning hours am devoted tollcrar) 
sublets and the afternoons to vocational ones 
The climatic condtionm India need a change 1 
this direction m all schools national or otherwasc 
It IS no matter what the season of the year is, 
student can always read or be taught oest m 
mornings The authorities have done well to 
the more natural method The vocational subjeas 
are — (1) Spinning and Weaving (2) Carpentry W 
Tailoring (4) Art Drawing (5) Medicine (61 Pr^r og 
(71 Gardening (8) Singing I9) Commerce (10) 
making It is proposed to add a few more to tn* 
list if circumstances permit Time is the sure tesi 
of progress I el ui hope that a Presidency, wh rjj 
could bring into eaislence a Tergusson College, w' 
be equally successful in making a national school 
of the right type a reality , 


JatitiNi Bharvta Katiia Sangraha, Part! 
By R Rama Rao of the Mysore Archecological Depart 
ment Prtntei at the Guruvilasa Press, Bsngalort 
293a Pn eSas Pp t-t3o 


Me are very much indebted to the author for 
publishing a prose vfersion of one of the most famous 
works in Kannada I anguage Till very recent times 
say 1900 A D , the work was being read very widely 
It was not an uncommon scene to find in those 
days even the ill terate peasants listening with wrapt 
attention to a schoolboy reciting the verses from 
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this book. Thanks to the present day system of 
education, we ha>e forgotten out own molhet tonspie 
Jaimim Bharata is a classic of our literature It 
teaches the reader how devotion to the Almighty 
Srce Krishna will enable one to surmount all 
difficulties, what teal heroism means and uherein 
consists true valour It is a book full of good 
say ngs and is best fitted for imparting religious 
and moral instruction not only lo the young but 
also to others 

It was really a treat to go through the work 
The language employed is most apt and deserves 
commendation. The sue of the work permits its 
being used as a test book for the Intermediate and 
B A Examinations \\ e wish the author every success 
m bringing out the further Parts 

DEsJiBVNtiim C R Dss lira HinTorv By 
Ganapat'ao Rama Rai I/ijhcj Frtntdai the S'ff 
Aama Krishna Rrinlin^ Worts Lti kumata tfsi' 
Pp 1.94 PiKt S as 

The author deserves our thanks (or the (toible 
he has taken in collecting the mforroalions 
(tom diffetewt, soutces Ue is at t mes cawed 
away by vehemence The matter is jumbled 
up In some places the language employed looks 
pedantic \\« nope the author well rectify these «n 
his next editions The book is ryiute valuable and 
interesting, 

Sarskvvataxa Raiivsvv Oarfanv — />! 
Krishnappit Printed at the kodindarama Press, 
Vyiere, igfs PrieeSas Pp i.jr & t 96 

We appreciate the author s keen desire to inculcate 
moral principles by pointing out what punishment 
one would have to meet tor ones misdeeds \ke 
are doubtful about the utility of the book so far as 
■ntelleelual classes are concerned 

PAR 

Urdu 

SvbiieWatav Dr“Sudlarshan Pp sgt price 
Re i{. Paper) an I Re fS {Cloth) 

A collection of twelve stories each of them being 
very entertaining and highly inspiring A vein of 
pattiotism. runs throughout tlve book A worthy task 
has been performed in a splendid way The author 
has adm rably succeeded m keeping the language pure 
even while depicting love scenes The last story 
H.'iiis)?. •& ■/!, tjivn. o/. a. dAun.i. iiiiL 4 /q}£. ncth. we 
reformation of a public woman is not an excention to 
the rule. The book can safety be commended toour 
} oung boys and girls, and is likely to induce in some 
of them, at anj rate, a keen sense of patriotism, of 
social service, of Hindu Musi m un ty of nitionaJ self 
respect and of teal sacrifice The get up is excellent 
llOVORABY MACI-.TRATE Rv ' Slid t irsb In pp 
46 Price As 4 

A humorou-s, yet very true, pen p cture of the men 
ta] ty of our fawning countrymen and of their relations 
w th the official classes— from the District Magistrate 
down to his peon The dcamat c form of the story 
has lent add tionallife and vivacity 

Tahzib keTaivase Pv ' Su Id irshan', tp /4» 
Price As n ^ 
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This ‘Scourge 0/ Civilisation’ isa collection of eighteen 
stones ^ Bankim Chandra Chatlerjee, translated 
from Bengalee into Urdu by 'Suddarshan of Lahore 
Bankim Babus name is too wellknown to need an 
mtroducCion His aversion to the iinposilion of 
foreign culture on India was as deep and thorough as 
was his insight m human nature His exposition of 
European diplomacy, estern morals and of English 
manners is very penetrating and his witticism has made 
this work of criticism alluring to a degree Thetrans* 
lator has to a very large extent succeeded m mam 
taming the charm and exqinsiteness of the original 

All these three boots are publishel by Aani 
Kiitin Boot Dipof, Lalicie ] 

A M 


Gijarati. 

I Rasiitrs GiTv CoUeclel By J K, Yainik 
and Publishel by the Rashtnra Sahilya Karyalaya, 
Ahmedabal Printed il the I'asant Printing Press 
Ahmrdabol Paper Cos er Pp ibo Price Re o-too 
( 1933 ) 

t Artts TO Jv«.jo ( wzg * aT sit^sfl ) By 
\arlian Dyarsadis Parekh Published as above 
Printed at the Jnan Mandtr Press, Ahtnedabad, 
Paper Co.er Pp gg Price Rs 0 6 0 { 1933 ), 

These two books represent the activities of the 
vfational Literary Karyalaya at Ahmedabad, which 
has ti 1 now published about a dozen books 'The 
colleclioa of songs J 1 ) has run into a second edition 
in a very short time And the editor has availed himself 
of the opponuTiiiy to bting out % Ircsh edition by 
adding to the number of the songs We have already 
noticed this first edit on sometime back and are glad 
to see that a second one has been called for m so 
short a time— a sure md cation of its popularity The 
title of h s second book is very expressive It means 
This much at least you must know It tells m a 
popubrform how we are situated at present politically 
and economically Its closing pages describing the 
prosperity of the Indim weaver and artisan, a centurv 
ago and the deliberate pol ey of the East India Com^ 
pnny to kill the ttide of India, should not be missed 

St. MAN Gadvatm.! ( s^xnt erais;^ ) By Dihhil 
Kesarlal \anaM B Sc and Diishit Har, A'.,-. 
Sanalal D A of Baroda Prmird at ,Ve 
latshmi Eleetrte Printing Press Baroda Tu 

9 Rper<Wer ?p S^rfee Rs. 0 33-0^9^3 ) ”' 

A SCTies of short essap. trying lo point out the wao 
ID which our society can be reformed ^1 roDnd° 
book « the resuft of the joint bbour of th. 
brothers, and is published m memory of the,r 

Parakrami Powrav YaveBhar.at mv r' 

^titee pZty/Xl. ^AlZibad ^ 

board Caver Pp,saS Price Re 

the days” ? Akxlndert Uorand'th b\‘,t 
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of this book to acquicsi^ anj longer m the indo- 
lent and uncfitual acceptance of literature as 
the polite mental libertinism of hunjaaitj, and 
philosophy as its medicine and p*nnncc 

before a book such as t>iis, criticism ofthe 
negative order lays aside its microscope and 
scalpel— or expends itself in a feeble reference to 
the merely external fact that the essaj s incliidcd 
m ‘ Cceatirc Unity’ were written under a 
variety of circumstances and without immediate 
organic relationship to a single central theme 
What IS vital to the world is not the ({uestion 
of the mechanism of these essays or their connec 
tion with former presentations of their snbs 
tance in their author a books on Personality 
nnil Nationalism but the fact that they present 
adequately and maturely their wnter s plea for 
the establishment in human relationships ofa 
unitr which by participating in the Divine 
function of Creation attains peace and |d> a 
‘creative unity’ in conCradistinctioa to the 
present world wide religions, racial and social 
disunity which because it is essentially uocrea 
tive, and merely productive and destmctivt w 
vowed to spiritual abasement, mtellettual 
poverty, and physical misery 

buen IS in brief the message ol Creative 
Unity and of Tagore to the world T > 
realise its full significance, it is necessary to 
understand the implications which the author 
pats on the nords creative and 'unitv' and on 
the words ‘nationalism* and interaationalism 
which, to Tagore stood for the organised 
expression in human society of the opposed 
forces of destruction and creation 

There is a rough and ready uka in the 
popular tnmd of the West that creation 
means the making of something out of nothuK. 
The subtler mind ofthe Last postulates o Crea 
tivc lower, and a Substance iihicli in biin}, 
capable of response to the Creatne Power lias 
within itself the principle of creation Mi acti 

city ofn creative kind is seen as the making 
(Sanskrit, In to makei of new combinations 
witliia limited are ns of the (to us> unlimited 
sphere of possible anriation in life substance 
and form Creation therefore m this sense i* 
"Oi.’vfjcr^e-r^taAiaCiian cTr Ttr6lo^i ctrv ‘■oOVtoc 
settingup ofn process which draws around n 
special eeatreof energy eeclain related eapres 
sions IQ substance and quality and bv ‘maliiog 
some new object of art, thrills the maker nod 
the beholder with jov in the disclosure through 
the finite of the wonder ond benutv of the loti 
®'te Artp<t>c creation is possible only through 
acts of uoitcntioo in materials nod <ivalitir> 
social creation (instead of the vast iintagooistK 
proliferations of to-dav)is possible only through 
•~t* of unihe itioii m the thoughts and feel oj.s 
the aims and noveroents oi human beiogs 
’*ays Kvb nJranath 

“We feel ilvit tS > wiitU IS a emt n “ ( n the sen^e 
t vit Kij just beei Mtr tth I th it in lUvetilte t «ere is 
*Lv 'K ijii wt *1 iciejl-! Sscli nin»letnals>nip»vny 


played on innuirtrable instruments all keeping perfect 
time We Vtian thit this crest world verse that 
runs from sky Co sky is not made for the mere enu 
cnerstionof Cicts it has its d reel re' elation in our 
del ght That del ghl g vcs us the key to the truth of 
ex stcnce it i> p<*rsona! ty seting upon personal t es 
through nccssant manifestations 

When a great seer and sayer points his linger 
towards ‘ the truth ol existence ’ it behoves 
those who hate set out with open eyes on the 
Great Lsploration for that very Truth to pay 
close heed to all that IS involved la the cmcial 
statement that * the truth of existence ’ is 
personality acting on personalities ’ This 
lull minded attention is nil the more necessary 
here because it happens that through the 
exigencies of a language in which the mental 
and material solidity of the Greek genms is 
predocninaat the only word personality that 
Tagore could tied for the full expression of that 
ultimate fW»ng or Life or Con«cioasaess with 
in wbah *our little systems and the incalcn 
•able universes revolve n commonly regarded 
as meaning lust the revc.r'e \n 1 this work a 
dv' reading of the term has cone down 
through two tliousand sears of verbal custom 
iron* the days ot the theatre ©f Greece and 
Koine when | as in la| an today) the actor 
hid himself behind a persoin or mask, the 
thing through wbii.b be spoke ( Latin per 
through s noiospeaki In the vocabulary of 
Creniivel nitv the Jeriratioii of personality' 

IS taken forther l>*rk fiom the thing spoken 
throu),b totbelivingspeaker andthisdrepeniQi* 
of ineamag refers not only to the personalities 
that are ns •■elU in the body oi the Great I’er> 
sonal IV hut also t> the Great i'ersoaalitv 
liseli Vtithin the totality of existence and 
w ithm Its det »»!« there is conscionsncss feeling 
avlivitv v> one oi these terms gives full 

vvprcMiin to the rntity m whom thecc func 

tionsavioorlmated and given unity of life 
The word personality is taken as comitiEr 
< dsspue us limitacioas ) nearest to adequaev 

ol inenoing * ^ 

lu the exercise ot consciousness, feelm" and 
activity there nnxes n sense of satisfaction 
lieyond the immediate pleasure of thon-’b': rj- 
sensation or dl movement This deeper pleaC^ 

.s the anx» h 1 bl.s, 1 eif Lastera thonght /h " 

IS a^response between one person and naoUer 
nod between the nominally separated persons 
lilies and the Tersonahty of the whole • Th 
‘'pint himself beareth witness with one sr,* . « 
n» the Chnstianwripturc has it • and f h' 
I'ttrcomm jn, ration „„„ 
the simple toes., tpable fact that then- .. 
petting bevoail that totality ih-» ,k "" 
Sothoiabittb-itlVinc that Lilo iboi 'S" “ 
l-monaMj • Tbo icoorJiaj ,’ 
the troth of existence U is .u* »» 

tMOofallthoseefTirts to expwss ^^■•“’Ufiea 
race and place some appwhe^sion 
lersomlity which have been call, 
riorihism an 1 1 lolatry 
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ftom animited pigeon hoks nnd condescensions from 
printed circulars that gn-e notice, but neicr speilw * 

But this condemnatioa strikes so more 
strongly at a foreign bureaucracy than at an 
Indian bureaucracy if it assumes the method 
of the taachiae Organisation Tagore admits, 
19 necessary It is when the spirit of the mnchiae 
assumes ascendancy that it becomes not only 
obnoxious to the elastic and expansi\e spirit of 
humanity, but dangerous to the machine itself 
for "the repressed personality of man generates 
an inflammable moral gas deadly la its cxplosix e 
force " 

Here we are at the central point of Tagore’s 
message to the world in its application to the 
world struggle notv going on the point which, 
if deeply pondered, would banish trom criticism 
of his ntteranccs the false antithesis of natiooa 
hsm and internationalism The real struggle at 
CTcry stage of human history, whether betneeo 
or withm nations, has been, he tells us 'between 
the living spirit of the people and the methods 
of nation-organising", between the expandmg 
soul of humanity ( Indian or English ) and 
mechanical limitations that refuse to adapt 
themselves to that expansion tVe must take 
care, however, not to look apon the protago 
nists of this struggle as external enemies one of 
whom must achieve victory by the annihilation 
of the other The spirit of espaosion and the 
spirit of organisation are not foes, but partners 
10 one operation, and each achieves victory by 
maViogjust sumeient concession to the o'her 
to permit the expression of the Divine Per«ona 
hty There most be grow th, says Rabmdranatb 
bnt " growth IS not that enlargement wbivhis 
merely adding to the dimensions of incomplete 
tvss”, It IS ‘ the movement of a whole to a yet 
fuller wholeness, ’ which implies flexible organi 
satiin at every stage of the process and there 
must be the shaping service of a limitation that 
IS yet free from ngidity, " some spiritual design 
of fife ’ which curbs the activities of the peoples 
oftheeirtb, and transforms the peoples into 
an ‘organic whole ’ The symbol for ‘nation 
orgaoisiug' should not be red tape which 
must be cut or loosed, bat an elastic band 
capable of inSnite expansion 

In this co-operative struggle the human spirit 
has the force of evolution w ith it driving it 
forward by necessity, calling it onward by 
idealism, towards the freedom of voinntvrv 
nteociation IV hen its deoiands and metiiods 
nre IQ line with the spirit of harmony, it soccecls 
hut if Its demands and methods are set towards 
power. It suffer* frustrat on until it learns the 
better way Harmony is the coudition m which 
man s true nature which is spiritual bnds ade- 
'l°ate and appropriate expression for harmonv 
i* the medium whereby personality commnni 
cates fully and jovfully with personalitr and 
hods the high way and communwatioo with 
the Divine i’ersoaality— whuh is the truth 
ofcxistence Rut power, personal or national 


can only be generated through restriction and 
suppression which carried beyond a certain 
point brings about its own destruction The 
living air IS universal, harmonious, beneficent, 
but capture a portion of it in a receptacle and 
subject it to pressure, and you produce an 
elastic, expulsive force which will submit to 
the pressure just to a point of balance between 
Its own resistance and the resisting power of 
the agent of pressure If and w hen explosion 
comes It IS not the air that is shattered, but 
the things that compress it The yielding air, 
that the bird of gentle wing hardly rutiles m its 
passage through it, becomes the rum of that 
which presses it beyond endurance 

There is safety only m harmony The politi 
cal leaders of the great nations see this truth, 
but oniv give it half allegiance Today they are 
seeking safety in a biraionv artificially pro 
duced by a balance of power They might as 
well try to •imulate the harmony of the world 
eocirclmg ocean by making an alliance of icc 
bergs They will onlv sink with their own 
weight collide with their own mass attraction 
If they want real harmony they must melt— melt 
out of the exclusive advantages which they 
haienojcstly neriuired through the exercise of 
frigid power Instead of this they are concen 
trating their forces for mntual security ‘and 
in this coscenlratioD Tagore sees trouble, for 
the strong think ooly of the strong and ignore 
the weak wherein be says, lies the peril of their 
losing the harmony at which they aim and 
collapsing in a welter ot still greater destruction 
than (hat from which they are blindly trying to 
extrivate themselves Tagore throws bis con 
victioo on this matter into a hgurc of speech 
which IS supremely Indian intensely vivid, and 
conclusive 

* The weak vie vs ,reai v danger for llie strong 
as qu vksands for an elephant They do not assist 
progri s because ihty do not resist they only drag 

The League of European hhpbants is on the 
edge of the Asian iJuicL'and— “ket m the 
psyrchologv ofthe strong no account is ttken 
of the terribleness of the weak The ‘powers’ 
on both sides of the Pacihe have made a pact 
svfeguardmg them from one another but Japan 
has under her feet the dangerous weakness of 

This IS the perilous position m which huma 
mtv stand* to-day Jt is summed up m a 
passage in Creative Unity” which is not only 
literatare at its highest (leeliag and thinking 
with intensity' but is an admonition carried to 
the height ol prophecy that cries on behalf of 
therepressed ofaUlands and ages the doom 
soonev or later, ofthe one enemy of the human 
spirit the spirit of greed which incarnates in 
the rapacious nations 

"Potlcians cakufate upon the number of mail'd 
hand^ that are kept on the s»or<J h Its they do nol 
possess thethrd e><. to sec the great invisible hand 
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that c\a'p'! in si\c''ce the hand o( the helpfev> and 
wilts Its lime. Th** strong form their league b) a 
combination of powers, dm mg the wcakto form l1>eir 
own leigue alone with their God 1 know I am 
cr>mg m the wilderness when 1 nise the \oice uf 
warning and while the West is busy with its orga- 
nisation of a machine-nndc pe.ice it will continue to 
nourish h) its iniquities the underground forces of 
earthquake m the I astern continent The West 
s»ems unconscious that Science bj providing it with 
more and more power, is tempting it to suicide and 
encouraging it to accept the challenge of the disarmed; 
It does not know that the chiUenge comes from a 
higher source 

\\ hat IS the w ri} of escape from the universal 
catastrophe that is inherent in these circum- 
stances^ It has moved bir implication parallel 
with the foregoing considerations TIi* solid 
clear-edged path of constructive idealism is 
under every step of the poet's criticism— though 
with the sensitiveness of the artist, he refrains 
from didactic summarisation of the obvious 
He says, 

■* I have olteo been blamed lor metUv giving 
warning, and oiTenng no alternative. When wc 
suffer as a result of a particuhr system, we believe 
that some other system would bring uv better luck. 
We are apt to forget tint nil vjstems produce evil 
sooner or Ivter when the psychology which is at the 
root of them IS wrong And because we arc trained 
to confound efficient system with moral goodness itself, 
every turned svstem makes us mote and more distrust* 
ful of moral law 1 hetefore 1 do not put my faith 
in any new institution, but in the individuals all 
otertne world who think clcatl>, feel nobly andact 
rightly, thus becoming the channels of mornl truth 


Togore'a message, therefore, as summed up 
in this book, ts addressed neither to thought 
which stultifies itsc’f in systems nor to feeling 
which circumscribes niid artificially intensifies 
itself in exclusive movements,^ but to that 
shnr« of the Divine Being which every man 
and woman possesses in bis and her personality. 
But the ends of personality arc not fulfilled in 
Appropriation and accumulation these trust- 
r.ate the purpose of hfe, the iuterplay of 
Personality on persopalltlcs. 

‘*1 Of us the highest purpose of this world is 
not merely living m it, knowing it and making use 
of It. but realising our own selves m it through 
cvpansion of s^inpatliy not alicnitmg ourselves 
from It .and dominating it but comprehending and 
uniting It with ourselves m perfect union." 

Two means at band to this end are_ educa- 
tion and art , in the first hut iu a different 
form and spirit from tliat obtainablc iu India 
today can be found a meeting ground between 
persons and groups of persons “where there 
can be no question oftoaUicting interests," but 
only a common pursuit of truth and a common 
sharing of the w orld's heritage of culture , m 
the second is the means of attainment of 
expression, which is fulfilment. * 

*Tn evef><li> Me our personality moves in a 
narrow circle of immednte self interest, and therefore 
our fcelmg» and events, within that short range, 
become prominent subjects for ourselves In their 
vehement sell assertion they ignore Iheir unity with 
the All But art gives out personality the disinterested 
freedom of the eternal, there to find it m its true 
perspective.* 


AN EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMME FOR BENGAL 


I 

UUlUG the last eight years, education 
in England has gone through, what 
may be called without exaggeration, 
a new birth Ihe revolution in English 
social life caused by the war and those 
still mightier disturbing factors, the econo- 
mic collapse and financial cataclysm of 
after-war Europe, have not been able 
to shake the broad foundations of the 
new educational system of England, be-* 
cause it has been organised on an en- 
during basis, according to a carefully 
thought out, consistent and methodically 
pursued plan, which can defy the changes 
of time and personality England owes 


this marvellous achievement to the genius 
of her Minister of Education, the Right 
Hon'ble Mr. HAL Fisher, supported 
by the unselfish and energetic educated 
public opinioD of the country. 

In India, the value ahd permanence of 
our advance in all departments of life, 
— political, economic, social and military, 
— depend entirely on the reorganisation of 
our children's Vacation on a modern 
and progressive basis, casting off the 
cherished shams and shibboleths of old, 
the dead weight of convention and custom, 
which have ruled us so long. Our new 
educational system must ‘come to grips’ 
with the facts of life , it cannot any 
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longer afford to do/e plidosopbic’iHj lo 
the dreamland of Laputa Its strength 
nay its very life will depend on its 
whole hearted recognition of realitv 
and mercdess rejectvoa qC all sliata and 
show, wmdoa dressing and neaspaper 
adrertisement In proportion as it is 
real and sound it will stimulate the 
' nation 3 energies and succeed m adapting 
Itself to changes m circumstance it 
will easily find the means of its support 
m the national resources ( in men and 
money) improved by it it will by its 
normal daily operation worV oft the 
inertia of time and the luvisible deaden 
ing effect of custom The tcat of our 
educational system will h* the character 
of our educated countrymen nnd the 
altered life and resources of our countrr 
—not the tons of printe 1 parcbmeots 
distributed to droves of youngoiea fantas 
ticatly dressed in mediaeval monkish 
costume 

II 

For achieving this result two things 
ftre necessary (a) We should adopt a 
cfcarfv t/ioa"fif out plan of educational 
reform and reorgaoisatton considertd 
n nbole with correlated parts which 
change and advance in constant reference 
to one another (b) A wise nnd public 
spirited Minister of Lducation to carry 
the plan through the Leg slature and 
R've effect to it through the acadcoiic 
bxecutive Reuiembtr that the other 


(u) Pvtcndiog the range of national 
education by making seronc/iry educa 
tion almost universal fo this end the 
age of compulsorv attendance at schools 
has been raised so as to include ‘ young 
persons between 12 and 16 and the 
number of secondary schools and secoti 
dary school teachers will be steadily in 
cr ased in order to supply the need 
created by tins polic> of expansion 
Only a greatlv enlarged grant from the 
State and local bodies cao make this ex 
pansion possible The economic distress 
of the country after the war is retard 
mg the full enforcement of this scheme 

(in) Securing greater e/Sc;e/?ei in te-ich 
log by means of conferences commissions 
and reports on the best methods of teach 
mg specific branches like bnglish, modern 
languages the class cs beience etc ‘The 
farrots Tramiug is at a discount f/iere 

(iv) Greater co-operatioa and din ion 
oC fahour among t le I ni»«r*i(ies so as 
to economise expenditure nod prevent 
the over lopping of effort 

(v) Where practicable the reform of 
(mtersiO conittiation so as to give the 
public an effective interest m the Umver 
sitv and a voice in shaping its policy 
and aims and choosing its executive — 
by means of a Court elected ou a wide 
popnlar nnd diversified basis while leaving 
purelv academic questions to be dealt 
with bv a body of academic experts No 
I niversity can now afford to remain a 


provinces of India are not standing still m 
this matter Wake up Bengal \ou 
require a I isher but unless your public 
®Pnion tjuunrjJ w«d Aiyrm-used toaiyi 
port him even a Fisher will be power 
he will b* a vote cryiog la the 
Wilderness a prophet breaking his head 
“S^iinst a stone w all 

The recent educational advance in Eng 
land has set to itself the following aims — 
{<) Strengthening the foundation by 
taking primry education really efficient 
Toe means adopted art improv-ment of 
toe quality of the teachers bv increasing 
their par and making it regular/ onn 
graded scale ) awd («e tcom. uncectaiaty * 



iir butorv ffH an ( mprove 
before l arliamcnt 


narrow oligarchy —still less an autocracy 


The mn!itrrj!-.wgjxrrJs>f Jlftigwi' 4*ijuby- 
is the improvement of Secondary educa 
tion It is the key stone of our educa 
tional arch and the entire system Pn 
mary and University depends upon it 
If our secondarv schools are made really 
efficient they will on the one hand send 
forth c-ipablc ttachst, to oor primary 
schools nod rchable rrorlmen lato vanoai 
rralU, of life ( with the ciccpt.oo of the 
fcwiratned professions) am) in the othej 
hand they will tarn ont f a select hodc 
of) stndewts really nhle to proht by Uniyer^ 
aity teaching and tu ^ 

ceonomie waste of one Col4es‘’?oTn°g 
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v.tiat IS really school worl during the first 
t\\ o years of their course 

Our growing educational e'^penditure 
will be justified only if our sons become 
better fitted for the struggle of hfe in 
consequence of it and not if they repeat 
the parrot s training imbibed from the 
black board of a silent lecturer or the 
typewritten lecture notes of a teacher 
who did not teach that branch Merely 
stamping them with two letters of the 
alphabet by some rapidly operating 
multiple action machine cannot increase 
tbeir survival value in the modern world 
however much the machine owner may 
blow his ow n trumpet 

It IS admitted on all hands that our 
high ‘ichools at present turn out students 
whose education is too literary and too 
narrow to enable them to join any 
business technical or professional school 
without further pre/mnnarj teaching — 
which evil the school leaving test is 
elsewhere designed to counteract at the 
«ame time even this literary ’ education 
IS not sulTicienth sound and high to enable 
them to pursue immediate)} the literary 
education imparted by the Colleges 
Business employers technical teachers and 
College lecturers alike have been complain 
mg of the unsatisfactory quality and 
daily decrc'tswg ( average ) intellectual 
equipment of our Matnculates Therefore 
the Matriculation teach ng and evamioa 
tion should be taken out of the hands 
of the University and placed under the 
control and guidance of a Secondary 
Board composed mainly of business men 
actual teneb rs and the educated public 
(reprc'cnting society and the guardians) 
witli the necessary leaaen of higher cduca 
tional experts 

1\ 

Thci should f rst improve the pay and 
qunhf cations of the II 1 Schoolteachers 
and the equipment of the «chooW — not 
I uildings at present do not lock up too 
much moiic\ in hnck and mortar Then 
the stnn hrd of tin. Matriculation can 
be cn«tly almost nutoraatically raised 
to what it was till about 3'> 5 cars ago 
(rcracdving howcicr the narrowness of 


range and inelasticity which marked it 
in those early times) The deplorable 
lowering of the standard in order to bring 
more students to the higher University 
examinations which m recent years, has 
made the Calcutta Matriculation the 
laughing stocl of the rest of India and fill 
the adjoining Universities of Dacca and 
Patna with bewilderment and Bengal 
teachei^ and employers w ith despair, should 
be firmly checked When a really sound 
and fairly high general education is at last 
secured by the reformed Matriculation 
It will be the gateway to professional 
and technical institutions to many of the 
services and to business employment 
Our young men thus educated willbeable 
to earn their bread after only two years 
of special training and derive the fullest 
benefit from such training To take one 
example only tl e low quality and poor 
«uccess of Bengali ^sbort hand reporters 
(with a few honourable exceptions) is 
rightly ascribed by their examiners and 
employers to the %ery defective general 
education and extremely poor knowledge 
of hnglish with which they now leave 
our High Schools A few enterprising 
spirits among them no doubt teach them 
selves privately while at work and thus 
in]pro>e their chances in life m spite of 
our schools Madrasi reporters on the 
other hand are man for man better hands 
by reason of their superior general know 
ledge and 1 cenness at worl Here, as in 
all oilier departments success m the 
modern world depends on efficiency and 
real ability and not on University degrees 
marl s and moderated results 
It IS the interest of every employer every 
guardian and even every student in 
Bengal that the final examination of our 
school course should be taken out of the 
hands of a cumbrous overgrown inefficient 
machine chained to Calcutta whose main 
occupation and chief interest he in «omc 
thing else ( higher studies) to 

whom the Rlatnculation is only a money 
bringing instrument and which has sue 
c«dcd in causing the collapse of our entire 
educntionnl system bv rendering the Cnl 
cutta Matriculation of recent venrs 
ridiculous 
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Oar secondary schools and school 
masters haring b«n improved, the hecon 
dary Board will then apply itself to 
making the bcbool Final examination a 
test of sonnd general knowledge, a work 
mg mastery of English, and character 
This examination shoold not be, like the 
present Matncnlatioo, a predominantly 
literary test, with a corriealnm formidable 
on paper (which renders cram inevitable), 
while the actual examination is a farce 
A real working knowledge of modern 
t'nghsh prose— and not philology nor 
rhetoric nor the acrobatics of gramman 
aas, whichdisfignrc Matncnlatioa papers, 
—should be the first thing aimed at This 
can be easily secured if the other snbjects 
are taught through the vcrnacnlar, with 
the gam of discounting umotelligeot 
memory work and finding a place for 
science and “modern knowledge ’ School 
teachers and the general public co opera 
tiog on this Board will keep the course 
and standard constantly in tauch witb 
modem reqairemeots and save them from 
becoming a dead routine 

V 

V\heo this first requisite of reform from 
the bottom npwards has been secured the 
next step in advance will be taken by 
following the recommendations of the 
Haldane Commission and raising certaiu 
Klect well equipped schools to a standard 
two years’ higher thaff that of the present 
Matricnlation class, without however 
calling them Intermediate colleges and 
thereby bringing on them the indescribable 
‘‘nnfnriaju‘’cilmaiby ■wriirmruccb TfvRifcuu*; 
of control by two diverse authorities (the 
University and the Board) with their two 
diverse ideals and standards These will 
he perfected schools doing (with greater 
efficiency and less noise, show and cost) 
the work of our Intermediate college 
classes No difficulty will be found by 
thcir passed students in joining medical 
engineering or commercial colleges Their 
hterary qualification will be no less, and 
their mental breadth and alertness, habits 
and physical training distinctly better 
than those of the present I A’s and I Sc’s 

10 


This improvement will remove one of the 
saddest sights of Bengal,— young men 
in thousands going up blindly, mechant 
Ciilly, from school to college, receiving 
the same ‘general ' (or literary ) education 
till at the end of tbeir college career they 
run against a blind wall and find that they 
have learnt to be nothing except school 
masters and clerks,— and not even 
'trained school masters and ‘steno 
grapber* clerks, who are more highly paid 
than the general run of these two classes 
The deplorable spectacle of passed Matnes 
m their thousands fighting for admission 
to onr oi ererowded colleges (giving the, 
same ‘general' edncation as the schools ) 
and o( inefficient ill-eqnipped colleges 
springing np ( or older colleges opening 
branches of a similarly poor quality ) to 
catch these young men. will, it is hoped, 
be a thing of the past 

Oor colleges will benefit in two ways 
from the proposed reform ( a ) All and 
sundry will not enter the colleges after the 
Maine, but only those who have the 
means end capacity to pursue a University 
coarse , hence there will be no loefficieots 
to retard the progress of the whole class 
and drag down the level of examinations 
( b ) The colleges will get students who 
can really follow the lectures of the pro 
fessors In the class and can supplement 
these lectures by guided pnvate study m 
the library,— the two things essential in a 
true college student The undergraduate 
course can then be reduced to three 
years ( from the four of the present 
arrangement) leaving to those who elect 
It, two years more for postgraduate 
•vArJa 'Wth»'5fe«nri anjU idna.ifceb 

freshmen to start with, our colleges will 
be able to discard their present lower 
two years of school work, keep a smaller 
but more highly qualified stafi, and (with 
smaller numbers to handle ) put their 
resources to the best use by following a 
scheme of co operation, each college 
specialising m a particular subiect or 
group of allied subjects instead of difTus 
lag Its energies over all of them as now 
There is no reason why the five large 
pnvate colleges in Calcutta should be as 
like each other as eggs, or why there 
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should be two colleges doing exactly the 
same kind of work so close together as, 
say, Knshnagar and Berhampur 
M 

The bhsis of our educat\onal system 
having been thus made sound and suited 
to modern requirements and a v-idedoor 
opened from the reformed schools to the 
professions ( except the very learned ), 
the nest step will be the reform of the 
constitution of our University The evil 
of the present regime is felt throughout 
the country and public opinion has been 
clearly pronounced against its continu 
ance All that is now required is to frame 
a definite scheme of reconstruction adap 
ted to our needs and the altered 
conditions, political and economic, of 
the after war world It will be the 
business of the Legislature to prepare such 
a scheme and of the true leaders of the 
nation to push it through I can here 
suggest only a few lines of advance — 

The electorate for the Court ( old 
*^Senate ) should be as wide as the 
graduate community, so that it may 
truly reflect national feeling and ensure 
national control over the policy and 
activity of the University and the 
selection of its esecutue Council ( old 
‘Syndicate’ ) It should be guarded 
against the risl of falling into the de 
graded and demoralising state of a 
narrow oligarchy, duiding the ‘‘spoil” 
among its members or clientele or register 
ing the edicts of one mm Puhhc opinion 
should be made to pervail in its delibera 
tions 

As a mean« to this end the franchise of 
the Court should be thrown open to all 
graduates on a nominal registr ition fee 
of one kupee ( and not the present income 
tax of Ks 10) a jear, with specinl 
electorates for college teachers, graduate 
school teachers certain learned bodies 
and commercial interests A mmimum 
number of Mohammaden members should, 
at the present stage of our political 
growth, be secured by law, and whenever 
tins number is not reached through the 
general constituencies, the special Muslim 
electorate would come into operation to 
fill up the deficiency 


Certain precautions should be provided 
for specifically in the Act Incidents of 
recent years which have been the talk of 
society in Bengal and even in other 
provinces, show that it is not safe to leave 
purity of administration to chance With 
out going into the details ot this un 
savoury subject, a matter of public 
notoriety already, we may demand — 

( a ) Secrecy of voting in the elections 
to Court Council and Boards, — no person 
interested personally or through any 
relative being given access to tbe voting 
papers Certain rules for preventing 
bribery and influence at elections already 
adopted by the Madras and Dacca Univer 
sities 

( b ) 1 he reign of law, as opposed td 

personal consideration, in the distribution 
of academic titles, rewards and honours 
One rule for all men and for all years» 
operating of itself and not requiring to 
set going by an individual petition 

(c) Anonymity of the candidates fof 
examinations, and a wide selection of ex 
ternol examiners to prevent any ' domestic 
arrangement” 

( d ) 1 he laying down of clear 
principles binding the examiners 
opposed to the ‘ simple ignoring” of a 
paper by the unreasoning show of hands. 
14 against 2 Wherever you may draw 
the boundary line between a hirst class 
and a Second, or a Pass and a ‘ T ail”, yot* 
are sure to have some candidate irome 
diately below the line 1 he Jaw should 
tal e away from the examiners thetempta 
tion — and take away the examiners froth 
the pressure— to boost up that some 
bodv on the ground that he is just short 
by 4 or 5 per cent, either without re 
examiniog his papers or examining them 
with a biassed mind and on a lower stnn 
dard than in the case of the other candi 
dates If jou boost up, have an opei* 
general rule for all years and all such 
cases 

( e ) Pnblicity of transactions and the 
recording of reasons for every breach of 
law or morality, instead of the bare 
final result ( often in cryptic language ) 
Keep the original mark sheets 

( f ) Clear division of responsibility 



AN IDLCATIOSAL I’ROGRAJJML I OR BbNGAL 


Tlie UoWcrstty in its operation shooM 
lie an organism, each limb basing life 
and action of us ov.n, and notanwcha 
nisai, mosed br the power transmitted 
from one central drnamo and dead when 
that centre stops working 

\n 

Veform will be hopeless uoless the 
University chief of the future and his 
responsible nssociates base a true orienta 
tion of aims, unless they look forward 
to the future of the country and not to 
the immediate present, unless tbe> lay 
to heart the old old theological maxim, 

' Lupidily IS the root of all evils *' and 
fight against tempting schemes for bring 
gi’ut to the Uuiiersity mil and 
securing press applause by means of ‘petty 
shifts and temporary expedients ’ 

Such a reform, tf it cau he safeguarded 
against perversion to personal (or family) 
ends, oligarchical ‘ law" lessness aod 
"special cases" w ill result in introducing 
a new element of purity, eiBctency and 
genome light into our national life in Us 
highest aspects It wlU teach our teachers 
to be worthy of tbeir task of national 
uplift aod guidance of national thought 
instead of raking in the muck for a few 
additional examinershtps and extra pay 
for the supposed teaching of additional 
subfects It will enable our «on3 to 
stand in the open competition of the 
world Tfce reign of impersonal law and 
the clear division of responsibility in the 
conduct of University business will assure 
Its future students that they will reap 
rewards in strict proportion to their 
Hnnnr/i'nhrutr., 'wvrwg arwj'hinij, 

to chance or favouritism, without losing 
anything through the intervention of the 
private coach or the near relative Career 
(in the University) will be open to talent 
Vithont requiring the arts of the courtier 
and the literary puff The same rule will 
apply to all All disheartening distinctions 
will be things of the past Nobody will 
care to ask whose son is he ’ or who is 


the author of this (unexamined) competi 
tive thesis ’ 

Students will dock to Lni\ersiU lec- 
tures in the full assurance that thev can 
have there what cannot be had eNew here, 
— not ‘ type w rittcn copies of (undelivered) 
lecture notes supplied out of the fee fund,” 
not the rapid improvisations of any 
tired Alipur moiAfir*or Sealdali snkhtar 
labelled as "higher study” lectures nor 
the abstracts of text books and plots of 
modern novels written on the black 
board by a "lecturer" who is physically 
incapable of ‘lecturing’, — but the life’s 
work of a staff devoted to their respec 
tivc sciences, who had garnered knowledge 
single raindfdly, tirelessly in the past 
ood are still garnering it,— who scorn 
riches gamed by the arts of the courtier 
Of the hack —a staff smaller certainly than 
now but less bizarre and more efHcient, 
more averse to defend themsehes by 
claimiog analogy with ()<car l\ilde, more 
keenly beat on developing ch-iracter in 
their pupils by their own example and 
precept, and more constant to the Univer 
sity because assured of security of tenure, 
OMD treatment nod honourable conditions 
of work The University chief, by wise 
economic reform will prove that there is 
no real cnu«e for despairing of the ade- 
quacy of ihc Lniversity s existing resources 
to all its legitimate reasonable ends, and 
that the present policy of alternately 
whining in the streets aod snarling at 
the custodian of the public purse is as 
unnecessary as the starving of its paid 
servants and the demand of "patriotic 
(money) sacrifices” Irom them He ^ill 
not delight ID the title of Sahob maker 
because he will know that the Nabobs of 
the post graduate department will end 
by making him ’The Emperor of the 
Saharas ’ 

Jadunatji Sarkar 

• In tndi rerix n members of the ind genouj 
atocaistt'e class are perm itfd to act a> sot c tors 
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SPONTA^EOUSNESS 

( / study of the art of Sanayani Devi. ) 


T he plant does not know wlien it 
blooms. Nor do birds sing deliber- 
ately. They are active with their 
whole and inmost being and need no 
reflective intellect. Sunayant Devi paints, 
her pictures in the same way. She was 
never taught how to draw, and so 
her untouched spontaneousness directly 
blooms in colours and sings in lines. 

Her pictures have no design, for they 
have grown. Unbroken and unswerving 
is the flow of lines, for no hesitation de- 
flects them from the course they take 
as they well forth out of her very nature ; 
they surge in grave tranquillity and clasp 
groups and figures ; they are forceful 
and languid, self-asserting and full of 
surrender ; their curvature is the same 
which the passing breeze gives to the 
heavy ears of corn ; all the warmth and 
light which surrounds ripe fields 'shines 
forth from these lines. 

Vigorous fatigue, the relaxation of a 
fully grown, fully ripened life, clings — dark 
red, dark green— round girlish faces. Their 
sarees are not made of cloth, but of 
some tender mood, — so expressive are 
they. They protect their wearers with 
a wide and generous flow. They arc 
no longer garments, but cradles which 
rock with motherly solicitude the pensive, 
mysterious being of young girls who 
have learnt the secret before it -is told.. 
Therefore their eyes do not look about ; 
they know where • they are ; they are 
messengers »from the world within, the 
world veiled by the sweep of red and 
green .<5nrces. It is through these eyes, 
long and steady, yet alert like wmgtails, 
that their thoughts and feelings are sent 
out and enliven the picture. ‘ 

In this way the paintings gain a two- 
lold rhythm : that calm and sonorons 
swing which pervades them as the wind 



The Village Maid. 

By Steeroati Sunayani Devi. 


pervades the fields, that grave flow which 
organises the picture and gives it stabi- 
lity : and the other movement which 
counteracts it,— alert, sharp and light it 
flashes through the eyes and hurries over 
the broad masses of colour, itself colour- 
less, thin,, nothing but pure movement. 
That is how eyes and mouths and hands 
become one expressive gesture, which 
flits across the composed flow of the 
composition, quick like the flight of birds. 

Thus the fleeting expression of the 
moment and the everlasting state of soul 
are visualised in a poise of_ perfect 
equilibrium. This siraultaneous manifesta- 
tion of life's duality, whose melody is at 
the same time fugitive and eternal, is 
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Bailor rne Wamuriso Mimstrri- 
By Sreemat Sun jan De 

the vital essence of Suaajaoi Devi s art- 
It IS a direct growth out of the lodiaa 
Spirit which takes up without effort the 
oobrokea tradition of Ajanta That 
Moghul painting attempted to make 
Indian art smaller (in s ze vigour and 
txpenence ) is forgiven and forgotten 
Unconscious yet sure the pure Indian 
curve unfolds its calm and elegiac melody 
Probably no man of the present age 
could create so spontaneously and yet 
^ith roots fastened so deep in a tradition 
of about 20(0 years It reeds all the 
•nstinct of a woman the sens tiveoess 
of her hand her innate sense of security 
that the chain of 1 fe of wh ch she feels 
herself to be a 1 nk is never broken Do 
^e not see in Indian afpaaa drawings how 
the edgeless flowing movement of ronod 
hues —the life movement of the art of 


India —IS reborn agnin and again in its 
nnknown simple village girls of our 
own dav ’ 

Sunayani Devi belongs to a family of 
artists Some of her brothers painted 
long ago the cares of Ajanta and others 
worked later on in Italy as for instance 
Mnrgantone d Arezzo and Guido da 
Siem bv whom the spint of St Francis 
found visualisation None of this Inter 
nitv honever imitated any of tbe others 
nor conid they 1 ave been mutually in 
fluenced in tnv other way for none of 
them even knew of the others existence 
But such IS the Jaw of creation that all 
human inner experience which is moving 
in Its own particular direction cannot 
but find express on whatever be the 
t me or place in similar forms f cf the 
almost verbal identity of the recorded 
experiences of mystics of all age* and 
countries) Tbe same unhesitating snre 
oess which gu des the sweep of her brnsli 
makes Sunayani Devi select tbe colonrs 



T le \0TAR£ 

By Sreemat Suaayan Uev 
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Ardiiv NaR!S\\AR\ 

B> Sreemat Sunayani Dev 
red and green Solemn m its monotony 
IS ber unvaried colour scheme Gold and 
black, economically distributed, give re 
Itef and depth v/hile the red and green 


are displayed on one level with soft greys 
and browns of complexion, walls and 
curtains 

The intensity of‘such an art, purely 
instinctive because it follons an inborn 
tradition, necessarily is confined to itself 
No learning, no outside influences what 
soever, can devel^'p it ihese, on the 
contrary, are bound to distract it from 
Its root, to dissolve and to destroy it 
There is another danger, which some 
times menaces Sunayani Devi and that is 
the interest she takes in life and in stories 
The creative source may get choked op 
with things seen and imagined if deserip 
live illustration claims the tools by 
which creation used to manifest itself 
The alertness of eyes and mo\ ements 
then becomes predominant, and from the 
busy play of feeling and action the calm 
ness of ber inspiration has to withdraw 

Sunayani Devi has all the wealth of the 
artist within her own self She need do 
nothing else but listen to the secret song 
of the guardian of her treasure, in order 
to create master works 

Stj 1 LA Kkvmrisch 



By the courtesy of llie artist Mr Cliaruchandra Roy 
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HARRY THUKU AND THE ‘NATIVE RISING’ IN EAST AFRICA 


I 

I N a recent number of the ModernReview 
1 gave ray or\n irapression of Harry 
Thnku, whose sudden deportation, 
without any trial or warning, excited the 
Africans m Kenya to such an extent, 
that they marched forward m large 
numbers mto Nairobi with a threaten 
ng attitude, and after refusing to 
disperse were shot at b? the police and 
fflihtary with many casualties I here has 
come to me by the African Mail today 
I Jane 21st) a fall account of what 
furred from those whose word maj 
be trusted, together with eery important 
endence about Harry Thuku To recall 
what 1 had previously recorded,— Harry 
Thaka was a young African Christian 
who had taken op tb^e cause of his fellow 
coantrymea The things that he had spe 
cially brought forward, in a perfectly cons 
titntional manner, bv means of petitions 
and resolutions passed at public meetings, 
Were as follows — 

(1) Ibe terrible abase of flogging 
practised by settlers 1 he weapon used 
7^* *be kibnko, or rhinoceros hide lash 
be use of this, to an almost nnhoiited 
extent, had again and again, 1 was told, 
uearly bronght about a native rising 
un a small scale The best settlers were 
® together against it, bnt they could 
“ot restrain the worst 

(2) The continnal a< tempt counte 
oanced by the buropean Convention of 
ssociations to force a pliant govern 
®mt to encroach still further in the 
which are the only soil left to 
® original inhabitants of the country , 
or the Africans are not allowed to own, 
r agricultural land m the High 

•ands. outside these 'reserves’ 
of ii, claim that a fair proportion 
th L *^^*ane collected by means of 
® but tax, from the Africans shonld 
returned to them m grants for the 


education of their children I cannot 
remember the exact figure spent on edu 
cation out of the seven to eight hundred 
thousand pounds, annually collected m 
taxes from the natives, but it was dis 
gracefully low There has been a ^ery 
slight improvement lately 

(4) T o prevent young girls and young 
women being enticed or forced out of 
the reserves for labour purposes The 
immoralitr, which regularly followed 
such female labour recruitment, has been 
cxplamed by Dr Norman Leys, who was 
a medical oflicer in the British bast 
Africa Protectorate m the days before 
It was made Kenya Colony One of 
bis sentences I remember, in which be 
speaks of the practices of the recruited 
men — 

“They are paid their wages by the 
month, and thev marry by the month 
The system fits the life ’ 


It must be remembered that these Afn 
can natives are absolutely at the mercy 
of the mliDg race They have no repre 
sentative of their own on the Council 
no education to speak of, only about 
one in tea thousand can speak English 
and there are very few English indeed 
who can speak the different native langua 
ges The usual mode of intercourse ,s 

™ ?hf them 

in the Highlands except certain reserved 
areas and everything has been dTne !o 
get them out of the i 

labour purposes It is onite 
settlers to combine and k«n 
of labour down, and therefoSth^® 
on the farms are alw?!. 
low More than 600 000 

th.. 
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experiences in tbc Punjab The Teih/jm talers is enough for them to net upon 
of Lcypt also could tell a storj nbout at once I hey dare not refuse 
t But Harry Thuku appears to have been 

la South Africa I had many long able to escape from the terrors of tribal 
talks with a British Officer, aho was discipline He remained in Nairobi Therehis 
pay master of certain natne labour corps, intimate friends were members of thelndian 
employed in German hast Africa He Community, who sympathised with him 
was a universitj man —I think from mins efforts to win freedom for his people 
Oxford, — a gentleman in every sense of the He uns allowed to keep Ins office close 
•word He told me that be w as haunted to the office of the Indian Association, 


day and night since the war by the sights 
he had seen —the way the natives were 
treated on the forced marches, in pursuit 
of the enemy One figure m rupees sticks 
in mv memory to this day He said that, 
in the final settling up of accounts 
Six willton rupees was ve^er cJaimed at 
all, and no one could tell anything nbout 
the men, v,ho had earned it, or their 
dependents It simply went back into 
the Treasury unclaimed 

Those who read what I am now writ 
mg have to get the background of it 
all before they can understand Harry 
Ihuku and his fate He was one of the 
mfimtesimally small number of East 
Africans who could speak English fluently 
and think in modern ways He, and 
a very tmy gionp of hke minded 
persons, had formed an East Afncan 
Association tbrongb which they hoped, 
With apathetic faith and confidence (which 
we in India know so well), to get their 
people’s grievances righted by petitions 
and to receive justice from the King 
Their whole work, as I saw it being 
carried on in ray own presence, was done 
by holding meetings and passing resolu 
tions and sending in petitions But this 
from, the first, appeared bignlv dangerous 
and offensive to the European settlers 

in 

Then followed attempt after attempt 
to get Harry Thuku punished or checked 
or reprimanded, by the ruling chiefs be 
longing to his tribe Here again the simi> 
larity to Indian conditions shows itself 
For the tribal chiefs have been pampered 
and bribed and flattered by the ruling 
white race , thev have become so utterly 
dependent on this ruling race for their 
position and credit, that a hint from the 


and in eicry petition he wrote or reso 
lution which be framed, he used to receive 
their help I used to meet him there every 
day on my way to the office of the Indian 
Association 

It 13 an exceedingly common charge 
brought against the Indian community, 
that Indians have done nothing to help 
the African natives In this instance of 
Harry Thuku we find real kindness shown 
by the Indian community to the one 
or two educated Afncan natives, who 
could best of all help their own country 
men to resist oppression by coostitu 
tiooal means and stand up for their 
ngbts There, when this kind of help 
IS given at once the cry is raised, that 
the Indians are; teaching the natives to 
be seditious ’ As a matter of fact, 
the one thing thac^the average Euro 
pean is constantly afraid of, as he looks 
to the future is lest the Indians should 
become too ‘fnendly’ with the natives, and 
should take up the position of 'agita 
tors for the rights of the natives 
1 \ 

I now come to the evidence, which 
he's before me, m Harry Thuku’s own 
case The first point to notice is, that 
nltbougb tbe judge m any event, would 
have been a European who might be 
expected to deal severely with an actual 
case of seditioa, if the evidence for such 
existed noevidence whateier was brought 
before any court Marry Ihuku him 
self states that, after his deportation, 
he was told by the Senior Commissioner 
of Hismayu ( the place to which he was 
deported ) that there was no particular 
laformation available affecting himself, 
but if any was afterwards available he 
would be told That was all that was 
said officially 
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\\c Lave further the direct endence* 
of Mr r Dracott Baratlar\ whose 
own clerk George Mugekenji appears to 
have been arrested at the same time 
as Harr^ Ihnku Mr Dracott is evidently 
•omewhat nervous at taking up this 
rase at all He states at the beginning 
of his application to the Governor — At 
the outset I would beg to state that 
1 have undertaken this work on the very 
de6nite understanding that all 1 would 
do for my clients must be on absolutely 
constitutional grounds and with a v ew 
•f possible to get the Government of 
lonr Excellency to show some clemencv to 
ray clients 

t-lemency is a strange word for a 
practising hamster to use who is tak og 
°P a case where no evidence whatever 
h^8 been given to form that I is cl ent 
guilty ’ 

,, I racott tleo goes on to show 
that the Act under whicl Harrv and 
Uorge were deported lays dowo verv 
before deportation there 
nonld be sufficient evidence on cat! t> 
jatisfy the Governor of the genuineness of 
tne charge 

As far as I floj instructed le 
80es on to say neither of my clients 
the slightest notion what tbeevi 
race against them amounts to or bv 
Whom It was given or in what manner 
th » explains to the Governor 

evidence on oath iccording to 

c Indian Tvidence Act which is m force 
“ Kenya means stntesnents of witnesses 
r their examination lu 

and includes statements made bv 
oa?o *" examination and re evami 

Dracott shows from the example 
George who wa- de 
It » ® Harry how impossible 

of j process of taking 

Keen 

‘‘ao? all foe several days before 
absolutely ua 

'“""von, ) "cLltljtt'sto" 7,^,2° 
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"Ilis I-xctllcncy is atUisccl that tlie 
evidence, onwliich the removnU of Harry 
riuiku and George Mugclcnji '%cre made, 
enjoys the highest privilege; and_ ht is 
therefore unable to supply you with the 
information you request.” 

It is clear from this, that the ‘^Icttrc dc 
cnchct' system, which idled the Uastilte 
with prisoners and led to the French 
Revolution, is not out of date in n British 
Colony. 

V 

I he pity of it all is, that this Governor 
in question. Sir I'dward Northey, is a 
nCTNc-TacUed roan, who has been through 
the uar and has neierliadau} real rest 
since, who has been wretchedly ill and has 
hud to undergo an operation, while he was 
Governor, losing one of his eyes; who is 
unfit, c\cn under normal conditions, to 
stay on year after year as Governor in the 
Kenya Highlands, which are admittedly 
injurious to the nerves of Europtans, when 
they are already nfiected 


• Such a man might, in a moment of 
nervous depression, be swayed by any 
plausible evidence, given insccrctand under 
the strict seal of secrecy'. He need not 
bring it out into the open. He need not 
even tell his own Minister^. All he has to 
do is to sign a paper,— a 'lettre dc cachci'> 
And from tliat moment a man, like' our- 
selves, with family tics and human nficc- 
tions, is suddenly taken off, hundreds of 
miles away, to a desolate spot where no 
one c.an visit him. 

riirtbermore, if that, which Harry 
Thuku himself rckites, is true, the un- 
English character of such aa net as this 
has in his own case been greatly increased. 
For, in his letter to .Mr. Desai, he states 
that he is only allowed four nnrj/is a day- 
Nothing is granted for Ins familjr. or rela- 
tions, who were dependent on him. Only 
the kindness aud generosity of hts Indian 
friends has prcventeil hardship. 

SMUUukctan C. F. Asdrews 


coKi>PONonNcn 


Calcutta University AQairs, 

"Boosting up and Nepotism ” 

[As our object IS on the one hind, to aRord 
members of the public opportunUy to setnghtwhit 
IS wrong by exposing irregularitie. ,\c , and on 
the other, to gi>e opportunities to whomsoever it 
may concern to correct wrong statements made in 
the course of such exposure, and as m the present 
case this object can be gained without giving 
more publicity to the names of individuals than is 
strictly necessary, in our last i«sue we om tted the 
names of the persons concerned, giving only their 
initials In the present issue, too, we have followed 
thesarne principle bor this reason we have also 
a subordinate clause in the third sentenee 
paragraph of the letter printed below. 
This clause dd not contain any refutation of lh<* 
allegations of 'One Who Knows," from whose 
rejoinder, loo, some passages have been deleted m 
pursuance of the same rule — rDiTOR. The Moderk 
Review. J 

To The Editor, 

The "Modern Review'. 

Sir, 

My attention has been drawn to two paragraphs 
m the June Number of the Modern Review, pages 


7 i<) and ;4o inwhch.a correspondent, writing under 
the pseudonym 'One Who knows", makes sonic 
scrioiiv allegations against my -on. As he is awsy 
m Pogland, and, as such, unable to defend himself, 
I am compelled, most unwillingly, to send a reply 
which, I hope, you wiM kindly publish in the next 
issue of your Journal In my capacity a* a parent, 
I feel It my duly to point out the untrue state- 
ments made by your correspondent 

I*. ySq 11(1) "One Who Knows" say s that ( I I 
tny son ‘fell short by a consider ..ble number of 
marks, after the final tabulation, to enable him to 
secure the position he eventually attained at the M A 
( hcon ) in 1918’. that C2> "One of the friendly 
examiners had vciy obligingly given him hslf a 
dozen extra marks before he submitted his marks 
sheet’, that (3) ‘the remaining examiners were 
sounded as 13 whether they would allow some extra 
marks each to the candidate in question", that (4) 
"..s they showed reluctance on the ground that, 
beside marking the papers quite liberally , they had 
already given on revision, ample grace marks, it 
so happened that the marks that were still wanting 
to make the candidate first irv first class were 
allowed by way of grace Straightway." 

Each one of these allegations is fake My son 
obtained 498 mirks, i e, i8 marks more than 
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the minimum tei]uired for i First CUs,. He «as 
also the only hirst Class min m his Group No 
txammer gaie him anyextra marks Netfwrr is it 
true that any grace marks u-ere given to my son 
.1 ‘ correspondent says thic*di« 

tectly my son •'came out first m first class m the 
wy mentioned aboxe. he uas put on the staff of 
the lost graduate Department on a salary of Rs 
300 a monthl’. This is not true After passing 
'*.'*•'* lamination he was appointed Professor 
nthe &ottish Churches College uhere he served 
« nearly a year One of the Post-graduate 
twers, Mr. Durgagati Chattora). resigned his post 
and my son nas appointed to fill up the vacancy on 
, 300 a month, the usual minimum salary for full 

t me teachers in the Post graduate Department 
f *?“ wrrespondent says my son 'was elected 
•or the Guruprasanna Ghosh Scholar^ip to proceed 
w Lofope to study for the B Com m the I.ondon 
claims of a number 
Science students, for whom parlicDlarly 
the Scholarship is intended." ' One Who Kno»s* 

""y SO" •''=» '*>8 b>« ‘O' «•'« 

Uwprasaona Ghosh Scholarship f would draw the 
aitcn^on of your correspondent to the following 
wttactj from the Calendar (vido pp. 283-85 Calendar 
the will of the Donor 
no the second from the Scheme framed by the 
g'xe effect to hi> wishes 

University shall, out of the income 
^»f, send exery >ear or as often as fund» will 
of ^«~i . altcrnatel) pure natives 


i.„^* *ppl cation of every eand date must set 
nn precisely the Institution m Europe America 
i\ ‘h which, if elected to the Scholarship 

™ intends to study, as also the particular branch 
' pffficultufe or the Arts, Science and Industries 
of Europe, America or the East in which he desres 
‘0 tWialue," 

sour correspondent evidently does not know that 
y son passed the Intermediate Examination in 
^ence with Phjsics and Chemistry before He went 
'®, the Arts side, in this way fulfilling the 
of the Curuprasjnna Ghosh scheme as 
“Opted by the Senate I may add that the Selection 
vommittec for the Guruprasanna Ghosh Scholarship 
‘ that particubf xear consisted of Sit Asulosb 
^•'Wjee. Dr P Bruhl, Rev Dr S Uriju 

correspondent futher says Favouritism did 
Ml stop here He was allowed to draw an outfit 
of Soo— a thins unheard of m the 

oite unprovided for in 
‘One NVho Knows 
1 of Rs 800 was paid 

- he says, but for passage 

lyfvide Part III, P 161. item 84, Minutes of 
Symdicate, jgjo ) Such an allowance b not 
of. for, in the pa^t, whenever the state of the 
permitted, Scholars have been helped in paying 
Passage and occasionally an allowance for 
passage has al-o ficen given Among the 


> passage has al-o licet- _ . - 
“Mrs who ifiuj reqcired an allowi 
1;°” *° ff'e Scholarsli p tnav be mentioned Mr Probodh 
hwt Dutt, \Ir Birajmolian Das, Mr Sadhan 


Chandra «oj, Mr Samareedra Maubk Dr Surendra- 
nath Dhir, .Mr Kibindranath Chaudhurx Dr 
Meghnad Saha •’ 

It IS not correct to say tint this is ‘.juite unpro- 
sided lor in the terms of the endowment Jn this con- 
nection, pira S of the Gurupras.inna Scheme will 
bear quotation 

"The ^ndcate may contribute towards the 
expenses of the passage of the selected Scholar such 
amount as tne state of the funds may perm t The 
Syndicate may also, whenever practicable, contribute 
towards the return passage of any Scholar who has 
speciallx distinguished himself in his stud es •' 

I regret exceedingly that such serious allega- 
lions are made by the gentleman hiding under a 
pseudonym and further that they should be published 
m the Modern Review without enquiry 

Vours faithfully, 

T/i jt/ijiine /g^j J C G 

Rejoinder by "One Who Knows" 

I he Ed tor of the Shier, t Renef has sent me 
the fetter which Mr I, C C has written ’o him 
iw refutation of the charges that I brought against 
ih- Univwsly m reftrenee to the pov tion xvhich 
his V n Mr M K ^ attained at the M. A 

I xamination ind the mede of his securing the 
Ouru Prasanna Ghosh bcholarship for IQIO As 
he has chosen to do so it behoves me to explain 
as far as possible all the facts and incidents that 
relate to the statements I haxe made a 

\\ith regard to how the position was acquired 
by Mr M K C at the M A Examination, 1 
W uid refrain from dragging the names of my in- 
foimints into this centroxersy. levt 1 should imperil 
then worldly interests II 1 could have counted 
ufKio theif vssisuncc the matter could have been 
explained quite convincingly But at a time like this 
they m»y falter and hes late, plead forgetfulness or 
deliberately shirk giving out the truth Men do 
sometimes remain silent prexancate, or even lelll.-L 
do »ol change complexion 1 
shall therefore rely upon some facts which I behevi 

are not subpict to change I mean I shall take mv 
sUnd upon the marks shee of Mr \I 1. r t 
the M A examination I assert subier-t 
by tb. Cnolte Ol Fi.™,.", 'S, 

obtained by Mr. M K G are as follow" J 

First paper 26 out of s„ a^'^n^u'l 

Second .16 " of 50 

Third . 2T " 3'* 

Fourth _ 27 ’ *0 <1 

Ftfth . V) ;; 

Sixth . out of IDO ^ ’■ 

Seventh Hi 

r ghth , 67 II 

Total 458 

nection with" th^* mates'* " Th pvnts m con 

lolalis ‘fw: same as that meniLed g M,'j^c''’g 

'>«>rbsT^ue'"nd^he^e'mafk/""’'f 
atlhesametinc— Idtor, J/ a! our Ir.nd, 
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The second is that m the first halves of the first 
five papers, the marks are not liij^h m fact, in the 
first half of the second piper, the candidate 
failed to obtain pass marks and m the first half of 
the fifth paper, he bardy passed but m the second 
halv'es of four out of five pipers, he has obtained 
high marks How is it that m the first halves of 
alt the five papers the emd date invariably obtains 
low marks and in the second halve' of all but one 
of the same pipers < « the sim '\iibjei/\ he tqnaUv 
tn^anabl} gets high marl s DoCb not this fact bcira) 
manipulation of iht marks or the marking of these 
papers ? Stress m ly be laid in replv, on the fact that 
in the third paper tlm marks as igned to the second 
half are almost equal to those given for the first 
half but may not thi be justlv interpreted as a 
clevetlv kept loop hole of escape from wlvat would 
otherwise hive been an irresistible conclusion that 
the mark tig or the inatl s of these papers had 
b'-en manipulated m som** vvaj 1 now come to the 
third point whch is th it in ilie sixth seventh and 
eighth papers the candidate his consistently and 
mvariablv obtained higher marks than in the two 
halves combined of the first five papers Does not 
this fact also indicate manipulation ? the fourth 
point i«, that in the two papers on fnternationai 
Law, ' ir , the sivth and the seventh the candidate 
shows unequal proficiency of a marked character 
obtaining 67 in one paper and 81 m the other 
Standing by itself, this fact mi.lit not have been 
of any significance but taken along with the other 
facts, It looks suspicious 

In the above paragraph 1 have drawn cerla n 
conclusions from the marks obtained by Mr M K O 
If Mr 1 C G can cive a more expla 

nation 1 am prepared to be convinced 

Mr J C G has been pleased to proclaim 
that his son got 49^ marks— 18 marks more than 
the minimum required for a first class I was 
petfecilv aware of the fact when 1 noticed his son s 
case 1 can only say in reply that if the total 
marks obtained by Messrs Birendranath Datta 
Sudatsan Maitca and Romesbehandra Ghosc the 
three economics students who all beat Mr M G 
mthe B A Economics Honours and each of whom 
got a first class in Group A at the M A and 
maintained the r respective positions in order of 
merit at the latter examination, were available to 
me 1 could have given a clincher to Mr 1 T G as 
to the real significance of ■ 498 In their absence 
and failing to refer to the answer books submitted 
by Mr M K G and his three formidable competi 
tors, I am not in a position to explain the 
undctlving significance of that figure of three 
d gits ( 49S ) Also for the same reasons I am unable 
to prove conclusively whether any evaminer or 
examiners or somebody else other than as examiner 
did give grace marks to Mr M G or not If 
J isrealU anxious to vindicate the achieve 
menls of his son let him apply to the university author 
dies to place his son s answer books at the M A 
before an impartial committee and sec if my allega 
tions arc not proved to the hilt • v <» 


* Additional information relating to this matter 

cmanalmg from two d ITerenl «ourct5. has been 
voluntarily given to us recently At present wc do 

not think It necessary to u«e It— 1 dilor 1/ J! 


1 am sorry I have not been auite precise in using 
the expression "directly” in regard to the period of Mr 
M G's service in the Post Graduate Department 
It IS undoubtedly a fact that Mr. M G was mr 
a few months on the Economics staff of the Scottish 
Churches College where he was getting Rs 120 per 
month ( Rs 80 Jess than Ins starting salary at the 
University ) My reason for not referring to that 
short service put in by Mr M G at the Scottish 
Churches College are first, because his name does 
nijt occur tn the “Description of Affllintel Jnstiln 
ttons among the teaching staff of the Scottish 
Churches College in the Calendars either for 1918 >9 
or f r 1919 20, although xvc find in both the volumes 
the name of his former competitor Mr Birendranath 
Datta on the staff for economics secondly, it 
15 only recently that 1 have found that the only 
place where hi- name does find a place is tn the 
tabular statement « of the teaching staff in July 
1919 appended to the Inspection Report of the 
College for 1919 10 dated 7th January 1920 and set 
out m the part HI, 20th August 1920, pp 

* 7 S There he is mentioned as one of the teachers 
on the Economics staff who delivered altogeth« 
eleien lectures but there was simultaneously the 
remark that he had already resigned, although 
the statement is altogether silent as to the date of 
hisaptointment in the college mthe usual column 
therefor,— an omission not obserted tn the fju* 
of any other appointment Mr M K G realUp 
as staled m this application for the G P G 
scholarship, joined the Scottish Churches College 
m Novemewr 1918 and continued up to the begin 
ring of the long vacation ( April ) m 1919 > for nR 
J.C. G says he joined the Post Graduate Depart 
menl on the resignation of Mr Durgagati Chattoraj 
which event look place on or about 18th July, tgty 
Does till' period constitutes • nearly one year "f laking 
all these facts into consideration, it strikes one that 
Mr M G 's service at the Scottish Churches College 
was a sort of stop gap measure 

I have never insinuated that Mr. M K G was 
ineligible for the Guru Prasanna Ghosh scholarship, 
in view of the indisputable fact that he passed the 
1 . Sc "with Mathematics, Physics and Chemistry 
as his optional subjects* and 'stood ninth in order 
of merit and first in Physics and obtained the Duff 
Scholarship and the Saroda Prasanna prize in the 
subject” But surely Mr J C G need not be told 
that "eligible does not mean the same thing as 
'most eligible* ' May I also incidentally observe 
that Mr I C G must feel ashamed that his son, 
who could secure the first position in Physics at the 
I Sc (at which his own father as Head Examiner 
in both the Physics papers undoubtedly saw to it that 
no partiality was sliown to him) and stood ninth m 
order of merit at that examination should all of a 
sudden lose his uncommon proficiency in the Science 
subjects, so much so that he eventually gave them 
"P and had recourse to purely arts subjects m his 
“ A ■* Again the very outstanding fact that Mr 
M K G , the first m Physics and ninth in order of 
merit at the I Sc threw up his scientific pursuits 
at the cod of the I Sc for some occult reason and 
took to purely arts course in the B A sutbciently 
diMuahfied him for the G P G scholarship the 
wole purpose of wluih is the study abroad of sonic 
subjects of teelmical Arts Science 01 Industries I 
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can justly and lightly contend, iheiefore, th.n there 
*as nepotism and tkn Mr. M. K. O «As awarded 
the Guru Piasanna Gha^ sclwUtsKip in supeoes 
Sion of the claims of a number of d*setving and 
cut and out science candidites, such as, Messrs, B jjy 
Kumar Basak, SI.Sc, Biraj Mohan Gupta, M be, 
Sudhakar Chakrabarti, M Sc , Khitish Piasad 
Chattopadhyaya, B '•e , Nalini Mohan Basn, B, Sc , 
Sadhabindu Biswa», B Sc, or txina Tde technical 
students, 1V.C Messrs Ptatap Chandra dasu, Jiteedra 
Nath Das Gupta and J iban Krishna De, B Sc , B E 
and this may have been donemth a far signted and 
ultetiot object in vie"*, name'y, to enable Mr M G 
to qualify himself for a Commerce Degree abroad 
so that he might on his return claim to get into a 
nee berth m *he neMl> created Commerce depart 
went m the Post Graduate section on a fat snhry 
The real object of thn donor is quite clear from 
Rule 3 of tlie scheme adapted hv the Senate for 
giving effect to his wishes It is Did doirn there 
that ‘MI an appimnt has not .already passed the 
Intermediate Fxammatinn tn Science of this I ni 
'ersity or the final examination of a recognised 
Sehenl of Arts or Technical or Agricultural College 
^ must produce with his application proof that m 
has attained a knowledge of English and Mathe 
matics up fo the standard of the Matriculation 
Examination and of Physics and Chemistry up to 
w standard of the Intermediaie Examination i** 
Science". As Schools of Arts teach some fine or 
wdustrial arts, the word ’Arts here doc' net refer to 
histwy, philosophy, lueraiute, economics etc »hch 
Ke vaguely tetm^ Arts as d stmguished from the 
Mtnets in University curricula. So ftsnd dates most 
he «thet Kience candidates or techn cal or agricuUural 
ft ' «atts ■' cand dates It may be conceded 

lhal by virtue of his having passed the I Sc examin.1 
Iwn Mr M K G was a sc ence candidate But as 
% did not keep up his science stud es after passing 
’'“I Sc It should be cleat to the inanesl totelligenee 
his claims as a science candidate were inferior to 
those of all those candidates who were M Sc s or 
eves B Sc-'s A hurried glance at the list of candi 
shows that there were among them eleven 
M Sc 's and one M A in Physics The M A stood 
first in the first class of his year The number of 
“ Sc s was much larger It is a very significaat fact 
•fist in the " Staltmtnt slijzeiiit^ Shs names anA quah 
Mahans of the appUcants for the Guru J’rttstntta 
Seholarshifi far tqtq', printed by IhtVnrver 
tfnaltfieattons him been numiere/ the marts 
oblainei m a parliciitar subject wientianeJ and the 
points tlilieiseii only >'> Ite case of V". 
^ • similar consideration not being shown to 
•he other 43 candidates among whom, too, there were 
prof«5orj \V hy and by whom was this done ’ 

'■r J C G. evidently tries to create some effect 


by saying that the committee for the selection of 
the Guru Prasanna Ghosh Scholars for that p.ifticol3r 
year consisted of Sit Asutosh Mooketjee, Dr. P 
Lruhl and Res \\’, S Urquhart, apparently meaning 
thereby that the members made the selection with 
great disaetion and impartiality » [ Here followed 
m the manuscript a detailed exammition of the claims 
of these three persons to be considered impartial and 
independent judges of metit We hive omitted it as 
not necessary, though quite rcasoftiblc —Eid ll.R "] 

I owe Mr J C Ij an apology for wrongly stating 
that the allowmcc of Rs Bou paid to Mr M G. 
as pissage money was for his outfit and that such 
a gcantwis ithing unheard of and unprovided for in 
the terms of the endowment By a curious association 
of ideas 1 mistook one thing for the other. What I really 
intended to refer to m that connect on was the grant 
of two instalments of the scholarship tn aJpanee lo Mr 
M G besides the passage money, ( vide .if/iu/itrr, p III 
III 6th August ioro, item lA 3t page ais), as also 
ceitain other things Such a grant wis to mylimted 
information a thing unheard of and unprovided for 
Will Mr J C G cite another such instance or refer me 
to anypott'on of the donor » will or to any part of the 
Kfieme which empowers the syndicate to make such 
a grant * Is it not a fact lhal otdinanlv no grant out 
ol the scholarship is made till the scholar gets abroad 
and repoft* his arrival there ’ Then, even the grant 
of the passage money is more or less a matter of favour 
with the authorities That is why out of ip scholars 
sent up to iqiq Mr C could name only seven who gnt 
the passage allowance I knew ol a scholar’s case 
I mean that of Mr Nripendra Kanta Nag B. Sc 
( not an M a . as shown in the recent calendars J, who 
was not favoured w ith any passage money although he 
appfied for it The other things thii 1 wanted to refer 
to are that Mr M has been allowed lo continue as a 
member of the Provident hund, and that he has been 
granted studv leave for J years ptobaWy ( as to this 
I am not yet sore ) with an allowance of Rs too a 
month to supplement hts sehotership This allowance 
was prayed for at the meeting of the hxecutive 
Committee ol the Council of Postgraduate Teiching 
m Arts held nn yih August, igw itv con.tderatwn 
being deferred ontil further orders " Is it usual or 
*0 Pt'»y for such an allowance or to 

It ws stated m Mr M G.’s m,pt,„(,on that he 
minded to study for the degree of dominerce at the 

Vitoria Uoivwsit), Manchester \\ hy has he rone to 
I ondon instead ? And will Mr J. C G sav 
progress his son has been maGng acco^dm^ m 
the certificate of the Institution where Ke pr^a ef h ^ 
studies (according to rule 10 of the scheme >' V^^ 

• the continuance of the scholarshio <hsllS™® j 

■ One U ho Knows " 
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COMMLNF AND CRITICISM 

( This section is intended for tho correction of inaccuracies errors of fact, clearly 
erroneous vie-ws misrepresentations, etc m tho original contributions and editorials pub- 
lished in this Renew or iQ other papers criticising it. As Tarious opinions may reasonably 
be held on tho same subject, this Section is not meant for tho airing of such differences 
of opinion As, owing to the kindness of our numerous contributors, we aro always 
hard pressed for spaco, critics are requested to bo good enough always [to bo brief and to 
see that whatever they write 13 strict- lyto tho point No criticism of book renews and 
notices will be published —Editor, “The hlodern Renew" ] 


‘The Present State of the Calcutta 
University,’ in the light of facts 

An attempt has been made by Profe'sor Surendra 
Nath Sen m the June number of the CtleuttaRntec 
a paper purchased some time ago by the Calcutlt 
University' to controvert Prof Jadonath Sarkars 
article m the April number of the Modern Review 
cramming the present condition of that University 
and layine down the broad lines of reform 1 
shall not tire the readers by adverting to Dr Sens 
op mons and profuse quotations of vague general 
import but examine the put forward by him so 
that the public can judge of the truth for them 
selves M nor point* arc necessarily omitted for want 
of space 

On the *ubKct of the salaries of University 
lecturers Prof aarksr » contention ts borne out by the 

very statistics quoted by Professor Sen A newly 
passed First class M A if he can enter the Post 
graduate department as a lecturer starts on an mittal 
salary of Rs soo risin„ by regular annual mere 
ments of Rs 35 But if he caters a private College 
his start ng s ilary IS ( as shown by Prof Sent never 
mote than Rs 170 and sometimes as low as Rs 100 
Several of these colleges have no progressive scale 
of pay I irst class m a 8 (of the inflated post 1914 
post grnduate nickel mintage) have been known to 
go abeggmg for posts in private Colleges on Rs 125 
a month and one of them has entered a school m 
Calcutta on Rs ^,0 Take a single instance A Profes 
sor served for a few months in the Scottish Churches 
College on Us 1 20 but he got appointed on Rs 700 at 
the Unversty Here the advantage is all on the 
5 de of the University lecturer The case of older and 
experienced teachers is quite different special pay is 
offered to them by the Colleges or has been reached 
by them by reason of length of service even the 
I nivetsiiy gives such men an initial salary considera 
bly h kher than the sum of Rs 2oo a month 

Let ire take a concrete rase Dr Hatendr-i 
Coomat Mukherji was serving in the City College on 
Rs 25® he IS taken into the Univeis ty service on 
Us 400. Add to this big jump that he is thence 
forth made a multi examiner, not only at the m a 
( vvh ch m ght be reserved for the post graduate staff) 
but also at the n a ( the h ghest examincrship open to 
mere College lecturers ) hp is m add non given Rs 
-• 000 as fee for the heip p n labour & g l^ves 

out of the printed R tl c l<r ^ 

two vctiran I ead:^ ^ , i,, 


the press Dr Surendra Nath Sen himself was a 
inulli-cxaminer m 1921-32 How many different 
papers are given by the University to any mere 
College lecturer who passed in the same year with 
him ’ 

Regarding the practising lawyers among the Calcutta 
University lecturers on ordinary Arts Subjects (not 
the Law College ), Prof Sen remarks, 'Practising 
lawyers, however, should be appoined only m un 
a\o dable cases as for example in the case of Di 
Suhrawardy and Mr Khuda Bukhsh, when no scholar 
familar with the orginal sources of Islamic History 
was available ' 

This learned Vakil for the Calcutta University is 
discreetly silent as to whether this wise rule is at the 
bottom of the appointment of certain other practising 
lawyers as Histo^ or English lecturers, such as Mr 
Promatha Nath Baneiii, Mr Rama Prasad Mukherji 
and Dr Gauranga Nath Banerji ( before h** transla 
^on to the wealthy repose of Post graduate 
Secretaryship) These, we knew, are unavoiiabU 
cises but we have yet to know of what originvl 
sources these three young lawyers were the indis 
pensableand sole repositories Why does Dr Sen 
fight shy of even naming them ’ 

Dt Sen says ‘ if wc had similar [ agricultural and 
commercial] institutions in Bengal, students would have 
eagerly flocked to them m large numbers ' Have stu 
dents flocked in large numbers to the Agricultural class 
started with the help of the Khaira Fund • He thinks 
courses of guided self training would be loo costly 
Certainly not loo costly for the resources of the 
University if there were no thoughtless expansion 
He say^ that at Robertson College his lecture work 
was reduced by 4 hours a week in consideration of his 
r&carch work But he omits to mention how much 

lerturewwkhehadstilltodo ll.ir it t^ieiity pen 

oat a reeel ' ‘ 

ni. should know that the organisers of the 

Uhandarkar rommemoration volume publ shed it with 
A for the purpose But the orga 

Commemoration volumes were 

‘f’eygot It ( or rather their hero 

expense of the University, 
whid. had^not raised any fun^s for the purpose 
still r" Government service offers a 

service under the Calcutta 
nat nnc ft"'’® of compelitivre cxami 
lucbvman ,f I of executive officers A 

‘‘'"^pHys his cird:, well c m cisily lecure 
so muth coveted appointments fon son or 
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a son in hw ind thus establish an ijdrt right oser 
the public sen ices of the countf) .* 

Is Professor Sen really Ignorant of a place uhere 
a chief pves appointments undi.r him to brother in 
law and son-m law ( plural number ), brother«m law $ 
sounn bw and son in law’s brother in law ' Hut these 
are, i» doubt, cases of the Nair bw of succession and 
are therefore nghtlj eacludod from Prof benshst 
of i/iin rights Has Prof Sen neiier heard of a 
^ked pbee, fir away from the pure serene of the 
«na!e House, where the Boss sent up the nameof 
hs favourites son-m hw (a third class si a ) m 
preference to many first ebss si a s for one of these 
very "much-coveted appointments in the excoutue 
seryice" of Bengal, and trio y In was secured for this 
young man the next jear though the father m bw 
was a Unnersit) servant and not aGoternment 
HcvantT Has he never heard of a class of hereditary 
bondsmen who have been serfs to ihc father, are 
s^fs to the son, and will be serfs to the grandson if 
they live so long * Does he not know how a faithful 
vassal was pressed to vacate his seat in the S>nd cate 
to make room for the her-apparent who had just 
Mttted the Senate' Hut these arc instances of 
aodOTie villeinage, and rot of yori r gHs and 
tnet^ore they do not excite Prof Sw's md gnation 

Sen writes —‘‘Prof Sarkar might have 
f**i*v Sadler Commission ^ in their arduous 

u " hia views before them but he found 

nimself unable to cooperate mih the Commi-.sion 
. * j same reason, he (ailed to 

•tteM a single meeting of the Board of Higher 
btudei m Hi<tory and bnd the tvv ght of his 
Mpctience and wisdom to the deliberations of that 
v^ *hen he was co-opted a member m i )• 7 
'shat are the facts of the case Professor 
Jasanath Sarkar had b*en m sole charge oi the 
Uo'versuy M A classes in History at the provin 
centre of Patna ( then under the Calcutta 
uoiwrsity) far tt^ht ^tdrs but h,t «j«r woj 
ttrefully txcludeJ frarti tbeUt/ af tLitntsses tubmilltJ 
“ Ihe Sa,fler Cemmission for examinatitm The 
hidden hand’ in this clever minceuvre tan be 
*^'y detected by the reader In i0'7 18 when he 
L'niveisity Professor at Benares Prof Sarkar 

* as lot one year anly co-opted a member cf the 
History Board at Calcutta Of all the t niversities 
” India that of Calcutta alone refuses to pay the 
"avellng expenses of its examiners and coopted 
members of Boards This University hxi money to 
P^y Mr Pramathanalh bancrji Rs 70 for distribot- 
•"S among his students of the 6th jearf M A ] 

type-written copies of his lecture notes it has 
waneyio present Rj 6o<x> to three learned gentle 
at? '** cutting leaves out of the Bible 

“I'd the Author sed Commentary and send og them 
” the press, though one of these three deebred 
« tjoo would have been quite enough, (he 

**atlQ*ed the golden pill however ) , it has money to 
tpend Rs iroo on mod fying Paht s Ballyganj house 
“sutMf Bhandarkar and charge him only Rs 100 

• month, although the fair rent of such a flat in that 
Smarter and with its extensive grounds is Rs 400 a 

, ^nth But It has no money to pay a single second 
iiiass (are to its mufassil cx»m nets and co-opted 
lo_ enable them to attend meeting at 


In fact, the 


undes table, as they are likely to introduce an clement 
of mdependcnce and freshness of outlook and 
mar the pbcid hirmony of the Calcutta post graduate 
coterie One University has been known to offer a 
second ebss fare across the length of the Indian 
continent from Darjeeling to Ijhore and back, m 
order to enable an examiner to attend a meeting for 
discussing question papers But the ideals of the 
Calcotta University are diametrically opposite to this 
Prof Satkxr, then a I'mversuy lecturer under 
Calcutta, h td sent his views on the general prinaples of 
reofginisation of post gradu-ate instruction ( wathout 
going in’o details, which would havxs been premature 

then I, but they 1 ^ 

We published 
—Ed J/ R ] 

\\ rth regard to the case of creating firsr-ebsses 
and Firsts by manipubting the marks, which Pro- 
lessor Jadun.th Sarkar cited, Dr Sen attempts a long 
and laboured defence, and questions the accuracy of 
Mr Sarkar s figures A few facts will shawwhvti 
shameless case of boosting up it was 

(a) The cand dale m question had is the result 
of the marks subm-tted by the crig nal etaminers 
ticured second class Honours Then came the mam 
pubtion of results ( euphem stically called ’moderation' 
at Calcutta ) Two papers* out of the six were 
orde^tolM reexamined by hit private toaeh.-v.ho 
had betore this examined a third paper at the same 
examination and thus finally he became the arbiter 
ol hal/ the entire eaurse ( three papers out of six ) 
The moderation was so immoderate that m the result 
as moderated no loophole was left lor any risk or 
chance and the private coach s private pupil was 
l»o$ted up to the first class with a reat.guard of 
three other boys,— all originally and class men 

• h ) At the hi A exxmination two years later 
fair half the entire Course ( four papers out of eight ) 
was ej initio given to /hit candidate's- priiatt 
|wcA*j-.<xaminersm some cases are promoted with 
(her pupils from the Matriculation upwards Noth- 
ing was this time left instcure he got the first /./ace 
in thefipt class m the combined result of the ei^hi 
papers f tfwugh he had failed to gam the lop mark 
in some of the other papers, and m one or two caves 
even Inc nrst class minimum 

_ P’ appeals to the records of the 

CalcutU University m support of his statement But 
It IS a rule with law courts that a 'record to be held 
ludiciany vald must be the original document signed 
and subm tied by the persons concerned ( here the 
examinm ) and th- greit public Judge outside should 
have the nghtto examine the date, character and 
condition of these "records ■' Does Dr Sen accent 
Wiabihty of ■ documentary evidenc^' 7 
Prrrf Sen trie, to defend this result by refer- 

.K wig -lal examiners whose work was 

thus t^^over board was Prof Keith of the rT 
goonO^ Is It contended that he did not know 
his subject or was a careless dishonest examiner 7 
+ His thesis which secured from h.s coaches 00 
p c of marks m one Fourth of the entire M A eour^ 

I ™d b, .. I „ 

I able p'ofessor ) who called it a tour de force at 


"tirs and oo-opted members 
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notices will be published —Editor, “The Modern Review* ] 


’‘The Present State of tho Calcutta 
University,’ in the light of facta 

An attempt his been made by Professor Surendra 
Nath Sen m the June number of the Catcutt* Rtue •. 
y a paper purchased some time ago by the Calcutta 
University'' to controvert Prof Jadunalh Sarkars 
irlidc m the April number of the Modern Review 
examining the present condition of that University 
md layme down the broad 1 nes of reform 1 
shill not titc the readers by adverting to Dr Sens 
opinions and profuse quotations of vague general 
import but eximine the /■(jc/r put forward b) him so 
that the public can judge of the truth for them 
selves M nor point' ire necessarily omitted for want 
of space 

On the subject of the salaries of University 
lecturers Prof Satkir’s contention u borne out by the 

vei> sniistics quoted by Prote'sor Sen A newly 
passed I irst class M A , if he can enter the Post 
graduate department as a lecturer starts on an initial 
siLir> of Ks 300 tisin„' by regular annual mere 
ments of Rs 3$ But if he caters i pen itc College 
his start ng s ihry is ( as shown b> Prof Sen » never 
mote ihsn Rs 170 and sometimes as low as Rs. 100 
Several of these colleges have no progressive scale 
of pi) 1 ir«t class mas (of the inflated post 1014 
postgfiduatc nckcl mmtige ) have been known to 
go ibci.ging for posts in private Colleges on Rs 123 
i month, and one of them his entered a school in 
Calcutta on Rs 30 Take a single mMance A Profes- 
sor verved lor i few months in the Scottish Churches 
College ©nils i?o. but he got appointed on Us 200 at 
the Lnivcrsty Here the advantage is all on Ihc 
s de of the I nivcrsity lecturer The case of older and 
expciienced teachers is quite different special piy ,s 
oflered to them by the Colleges or has been iciched 
by ti.em by reason of lengib of service even tie 

1 n.vers.ty gives suchmcn aninilnl siLirv considera- 
bly lusher than the sum of Rs 200 i month 

r “ concrete rise Dr Hiiendri 

Coomar Mukhctji wi* serving in the City College on 
Its 330, he » taken into the University servire on 
l.s 400. Add to this big jump that he is thence 
forth made a muhi-exinvincr, not onlv it the si a 

butalwitt etiA { the highcvtcxaminirship open to 

2 fM'o as fee for tl e 1 erciilcan labour of chnnint* 

cut of the printed 11 1 1 t w ih the Icirni-d ivsi>tinre< f 
twoviuranltidv.f Cvtle,e,) icnd lliem to 


the press Dr Surendra Nath Sen himself was a 
multi examiner m 1921-22 How many different 
papers are given by the University to any mere 
Collie lecturer who passed in the same year with 
him 

Regarding the practising law) ers among the Calcutta 
University lecturers on ordinary Arts Subjects (not 
the Law College ), Prof. Sen remarks, ' Practising 
lawyers, liowever, should be appomed onl) in un- 
avoidable cases, as for example in the case of Dr. 
Suhrawardy and Mr Khuda Bukhsh, when no scholar 
familar with the orginal sources of Islamic History 
was available ' 

This learned Vakil for the Calcutta University w 
discreetly «ilent as to whether this wise rule is at the 
bottom of the appointment of certain other practising 
Uwyers as HistorV or Lnglish lecturers, such as Mr* 
Pramatha Nath Danerii, Mr Rama Prasad Mukherji 
and Dr Gauranga Nath Banerji ( before his tnnsla 
bon to the wealthy repose of Postgraduate 
Sccretarvship ) These, we knew, ark unnvoiJablt 
eusft but we have yet to know of what onginil 
source these three young lawyers were the indis* 
pensaWe and sole repositories Why does Dr Sen 
fight shy of even naming them ’ 

Dr Sen says, ' if wo had similar [ agricultural and 
commercial j institutions in Bengal, students would have 
eagerly flocked to them m large numbers' Have stu 
denis flocked in hrge numbers to the Agricultural cIis* 
started with the help of the Khaira Fund « He thinks 

courses of guided self training ’ would be loo costly 
Lerlainlv not too cosily for the resources of the 
university if there were no thoughtless expansion 
He that at Robertson College liis lecture work 

was reduced by 4 hours a week in consideration of his 
research work But he omits to mention how much 

iTCturcworkhehadstilltodo H.ir ,1 tnoily ptri- 

... Sen should know that the organisers of the 

unandarkar commemoration volume published it with 
money raised by them for the purpose But the orgs 
niws of the Asnulosh Commemoration volumes wore 
not the Univcrxity they got it ( or rather their hero 
got It > iniblished at the expense of the Univcrsii), 
whiHi had not raised any funds for the purpose. 

trot ,.cn writes ‘Govtrnmcnt service offers a 
stiU greater charm [ than service under the Calcutta 
I nivtrsiu J since the abolition of competitive exami- 
for the recfu tment of executive ofliccts A 
way man, if he nhys his c ird^ well, can easily sotwe 
One ot tno»e iiiutliKtivcted appointmvnts for a son cr 
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a son in Uw and thus establish an ijdri ri’ht oser 
tnepoblcservicesof theeountf) * 

Is Professor Sen really ignorant of a pHes. where 
a chief Fives appointments under him to brother m 
law and son m Liw ( plural number ), brolher-m law s 
son in bw and son m law's brother m bw ' But these 
are, no doubt, cases of the Na r bw of succession artd 
are therefore rightly eacluded from Prof ben s list 
VJT* Has Prof Sen never heard of a 

w eked pbee, far away from the pure serene of the 
Senate House, whc'c the Boss sent up the name of 
hs favourite's son-m bw (a th rd class M a J in 
preference to many first class »i a. s for one of these 
very “much-cOveted appo ntments m the executive 
service of Bengal, and tnc ly lr< was secured tor this 
joungman the next year, though the father in bw 
was a Lfnnersitj servant and not a Government 
servant’ Has he never heard of a class of het«-dit»ry 
bandsmen who have been serfs to the father, ate 
serfs to the son, and will be serfs to the grandson if 
they live so tong ’ Does he not know how a faithlul 
vassal was pressed to vacate his seat in the Syndcaie 
to make room for the heir-apparent who had just 
*°*w*<l the 'lenate ’ f'ul these are instances of 
aeadOTic.villem.age, and not of nurt rights and 
Ibertfore they do not excite Prof Sen s ind gnation 

Sen wTites — ' Prof Satkar might have 
L k Sadler Commission in their arduous 
task by pbcing his views before them but he found 
himself enable to co-operate with the Comm »sion 
j time For the same reason, he failed to 
»Rena a single meeting of the Board of Higher 
o'udes m History and lend the weight of his 
**P«ience and wisdom to the del berations ol that 
v« co-opted a member m t i»i ; 

»' hat are the facts of the case Professor 
Jsaanath Sarkar had b*cn in sole charge oi the 
University A classes in History at the provao 
centre of Patna ( then under the Calcutta 
Uaiverjity) far tight yt^rs but his namt itsts 
‘f't/ully txcludt i from the list of a ilnesset tstbmiUid 
*v Sotilrr Commission for examination The 
hidden hand* m this clever manccuvte can be 
detected by the reader In ig'y i8 when he 
**' I'niversity Professor at tenares Prof Saikar 
for on* ytnr only co-opted a member of the 
^utory Board at Calcutta Of all the L niversrties 
” India that of Calcutta alone refuses to pay the 
"avelling expenses of its examiners and co-opted 
“lembetsof Boards This University has money to 
P*yMr Pramathanath banctji Ks 70 for d slribut- 
"JS among his students of the 6th year [ M A ] 
^ss type vvritterv copies of his lecture notes n has 
^ncy to present Rs 6,oon to three learned gentle 
on Its stall lor cutting leaves outoflheBbfe 
Author sed Commentary and send ng them 
0 the press, though one of 1 
t.voo woulS have beet 


undes rable, as they are Iilely to introduce an element 
of independence and freshness of outlook and 
mar the pbcid harmony of the Calcutta post graduate 
cotene One University has been known to offer a 
second class fare across the length of the Indian 
continent from Darjeeling to I-ahore and back, in 
order to enable an examiner to attend a meeting for 
discossiag^ question papers But the ideals of the 
Calcutta University are diametrically opposite to this 

Prof Sarkar, then a I niversity lecturer under 
Calcutta h ri sent his views on the general principles of 
reorginisation of post graduate instruction ( without 
going into details which would have been premature 
then ), but they were quietly burked by the President 
f \\e published them m our columns at the time 
— Fd M R J 

\\ ith regard to the case of creating first-ebsses 
and Firsts by manipulating the marks which Pro 
ftssor Jadua.ih Sarkar cited, Dr Sen attempts a long 
and laboured defence and questions the accuracy of 
Mr Sarkar s figures A few facts will show what a 
shameless case of boosting up it was 

(a) The cant] date m question had as the result 
of the marks subm ited by the crigmal exammcfs, 
serurtit sttondclss) tlo'isurs Then came the mam. 
pubtion of results ( euphemistically called ‘moderation 
at Calcutta ) Two papers* out of the six were 
ordered to be reestminrd bv hit firivilt coach, y,ha 
had before this examined a third paper at the Mme 
examination, and thus finally he became the arbiter 
ol All// tht tnltre eoursf (three papers out of six) 
The moderation was so immoderate that m the result 
as moderated, no loophole was left for any risk or 
chance, and the private coach s private pupil was 
boosted op to the first class with a rear-guard of 
three other boys,— all originally and class men 

. examination two years bter, 

Uir Ooif the tnlirt Courti ( four papers out of eight ) 
was ei iHslie given to Iku cendidate't- prnali 
.w*A« -examiners m »me cases are promoted with 
their pup Is from the Matriculation upwards Nolh- 
log was this time IHt insrcure he got the ifrrf pfar* 
in the first class in the combined result of the eipht 
papers t, tfwugh he had failed to gam the top mirk 
m some of the other papers, and in one or two ra<«.e 
even the first class minimum or two cases 

r- “PPeals to the records of the 

Calcutta Wniyersity >n support of his statement But 
It IS a rule with law courts that a ‘record tn s- >, pj 

and subm tied by the persons concerned ( herethe 
randition of these • records ■ Does Dr «tn 


swallowed the golden pill, however J, it has money 

,P*"a Rs IJOO on modifying Palits Rallyganj house 

» suit Mr Bhindarkar and charge him only Rs too 
» month, although the fair rent of such a flat in that 
and with its extensive grounds is Rs 400 a 
, i^nth But it has no money to pay a single second 
ass fare to its mufassil e.x»miners and co-opted 
cirt” enable them to attend meetings at and able 


In fact, the attendi 


^^'aminers and oo^opted members is convdered 


goon^llege Isit contended that 

P ™^ches 90 

tempted wrthou. realknowlLle “do"'' « 

of cUacters from Browning ^ dialogue 
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of the university should be and published 

immediately after the expiry of the financial year 
( 2 ) The accounts should be got ready for auailmg 
immediately alter the expirv of the jear and the 
aud I notes published. ( 3I The Unixersitj Budget 
should be passed by the &nate br/ort the x ear begins, 
and e\er_) brge cieiiation from it should be covered 
by sanctioned teappropriation ( 4 ) The aud it to be 
of any real use should be held MnnttdtatelY after 
the financial year and the audit notes sent to the Chan* 
cellar (unlh the Unuersitys explanations, if any) 
far action Audit notes ha\e been knounlo acrumu 
hte iinansuercd (or 3 ears, m spile of reminders from 
Simla The audit papers of igjo had not reached 
the Bencral Goicrnment eien m May 192' ( 5 ) At 

present the Goicrnment has only the right to demand 
an audit at the end of the year H^t to safeguard 
the Uniiersitj Pundi it is necess.aty to haie through 
o«t the current jear ai interim aud ts and tight 01 
inspection before any incurable mischief has been 
eomiTiitied The Uniiersity (or its oii-n good ought 
to haie continuous audit from day to day (6* Ihe 
trust funds of the I’mersily should be lodged with 
tte Puhl c Trustee ( 7 ) The University Press should 
show a clear account of actual sales and expenditure 
ywt by year, and not merely report "the matlcet lalue 
ul work done", or disguise the loss t due to reckless 
printing) bj crediting the mcome from compulsor> 
int hooks and wisely selected theses The publw. 
aught to know how the business and research sides 
respMiiely stand financially at any time. ( 8 > There 
should be dehnte leave and pennon rules for the 
servants of the Uniicrsi*y, (9) No chair should be 
created urtess there is a sute income to support it 
year after year, or, in other words, no new department 
should be opened in the hope of something turning 
up ’ Any sell respecting employer would feel ashamed 
of himself if he has <0 leave his servants <n arrears of 
pay (or months or tall upon them to take only part 
payment, {or reduce their salary fornofauhoit iWr 

C rt. A Unn-ersity has no body to be k eked or soul to 
blessed , s( 11, it ought not to forfeit the respect 
of decent people by its reckless hnancuit mismanage 

Professor Jadunath Sarkat has been laying stress 
again and again on certain facts, namely, that 
there are some very sound scholars and earnest 
st^ents in Ihe post graduate department, and many 
who ate not . that it the Calcutta Univetsity teal^ 
Wishes to get good value for the enormous mooey 
It IS spend ng and make a true advance towards 
the Oxiotd standard, its chief ( and his silent suppor 
ten ) must set their faces sternly against the sham 
and reward and strengthen the hands of the good 
teachers, develop the sense of responsibility and 
initiatiie in the teachers and future heads, pursue 
the right method of teaching m scorn of aD tempta 
ton to gain temporary popularity for the Uwvetsity 
Ot 'ts newly slatted depattments and degrees, aud 
*boi-e all things to scrupulously aioid the roam 
^Ution of examination results to serve special cases 
•he promotion, honour and power given to the 


undescning, break the hearts of the truly good 
teachers and students alike and drag the University 
down 

It IS convenent to Dr Sen to ignore these 
points and make a genec-il accusation of lack of 
appreciation, unreasoning prejudice and malicious 
host fity against those who are pressing for reform. 
He talks gl bty of his chief in the same breath as 
Abraham I incoln. Has he cared to inquire what 
soft job Lincoln gave to his son Ted, or his son- 
inlaw (if he had any), or whether gossip was 
bus) with Ted's career at Harvard, supposing Ted 
was thwe’ Capturing the caucus md beating Ihe 
big drum m i hired press cannot make a I incoln 
any more than ling windedness and rhetorical clap 
trap can ntake a Jcssel 

A 15 C 


Mr S. Maulik s Qualification. 

In the course of a Note iti our last number we 
wrote that Mr S Maulik, late professor Calcutta 
I mvetsrty, was not a graduate Mt B Maulik, 
orally, and Mr. D Mukherjee by letter, have 
00 nt^ out to us that he is an M A of Cambridge 
We are very sorry for this mistake, which was due 
to the (act that m the Proceedings of the Govern' 
■ng Body of the Univetsity College of Science, dated 
the sSth March, 1912. irom which we made'an 
extract in the aforesaid Note in our last issue, whilst 
Mr S N Bal's name is printed with the letters 
indicative of his degree Sfr S Maulik's name 
IS printed without any As regards the remark we 
quoted from Nature, Match 18, 1920, p 64, vir , 
It l^ves more than an impression that the author 
heked experience to beg 0 with and had not quite 
mastered his subject, hlr R Maul k and Mr. D. 
Mukherjee have told us that Mr S Miulik "is con- 
sidered an authotity on the subject he has treated 
or', "demonstrated by the fact that he has again b^n 
permit^ by Dr Shipl^fEdtor of Ihe fauna of 
fntia Series) and the Secretary of Stale for India 
to contribute another volume He is it present 
engaged m writing his second volume' 

Editor, Modsrn Remew 


Indian Member of 

Nations intellectual Co- 
operation Committee 


A corespondent tells us that an Indian member 
of the Council of the Secretary of State for fndia 
was ultimately responsible for the nomination of the 
Indian member of the I eague of Nations fnter 
national Intellectual Co operation Committee, not the 
^son named by the t^alcutta correspondent of 
Ato fnfia, whose information was quoted in our 

Editor, Modern Review 
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America’s First Automobile— And 
Its Giant Offspring ' 

The honour of builJ nq the 1 rst lutomobile 
oft America 19 darnel for Cottfnel bdtloemer 
whodroie a stranj^t tiny horseless buggy 
of his own design and construction through the 
streets of Milwaukee Wisconsin in 1SS9 

From th s inventors crude freak of 33 
years ago— the probable progenitor of the 
modem h gh powered motor car— has developed 
'vVvdi-. V> 

of capital IS invested 

Mr Schloetner a mad me was hardly a caj 
at all ns we use the word today Not untv 
years later were the steering wheel pneumati^ 
tire and radiator invented 



F tst Automob le 

Today the auto industry is so vast that it 
hard to comprehend In the United States alo^* 
arc registered 9 000 000 pleasure cars and 1 00® 
000 trucks If these cars formed a processioj* 
radiators against rear wheels the ime wow*“ 
extend over IG 000 m les Half the population 
of the country could go auto riding nt once 
there is a car for every ten people butoiiOl| 
the state and national h ghways there woi>^® 
not be room for such a crowd 

Eighty three per cent nf the cars registered “ 
the world are owned m the United States 


Relieving City TrafiQc 

To relieve the congestion of city traffic 
America it has been proposed that the 


artcrcs of travel mnj be double decked 
Suggestion has al<o been made to cut ncu 
streets or to tunnel throuch blocks of buildingi 
forming nrendes Such arcades would beeie 
vated not lutcricrng with the cross streets 



Double-decked Street Planned for Amer can C t «s 

Endless moving sidew alks ninnmg at two louf 
and SIX miles an hour and bordered bv seat* 
moving at a greater speed have already beett 
planned for New "k ork 

T©l0*Vision 

It will soon be possible to see as well a* 
hear by means ofelectrcity lelevision will 
be employed as generally as telephoning A* 
one listens to a voce at the other end ofthf 
line he will also see every expression of tbf 
speaker s face 






Tiute pl3)ed b} tbe \\ nd 
'lie Wind the air blowing Ihroagbifc loslrn 
weal can be controlled to plaj a scale of 
* got notes 


Sculptors, Replacing “Upbolsterers,” 
”e Create Animals For Museum 

bader the tanned skin of tbe I fe-l ke wifd 
m a modem \mericaa ransenm is * 
‘^tne created by a scuiptor Monnliag of 
aoinials IS no longer a task for an opboMerer 
'’L 'Or a sculptor fcient st 
*“'re was a time when a skm wis sewed 
®to a bag over a fnn-ework of seeks and 
'aiamtd as full -is po « I le ofl it oc curled far 


An mals be n" Recre=<ted foe \mer can Museums 
tb' stnfled animal appeirc *13 rcalasalving 
elepbant bnt Igbt enough to be moved by 
haod 

For long bared an mils such as Rocky 
Mouaii n ^heep 1 lightly d Iferent method is 
adopted s oce it woild be almost impossibe 
to clean the plister out of the coatifjt were 
poured directly upoa the hide Here the animat 
IS modeled lo clay and a coat of plaster placed 
d rectly over the clay model This mold is cut 
apstrk ifl «ectionS the clay removed and a 
permanent model of pap er tnacfae bu It up 
mS dc Over th s the skm is stretched 


Thrills in a Tire 

Loopng the loop in an old auto tire is the 
latest game 

The yoonpslcr cl ngs to the ms dc of the 
tire while some grown op sets tbe tire on edge 
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I oop ng tl e Loop n a T re 

and gives it a shove Carried heels overhead 
a dozen times a «econd as the tire rolls along 
thr cb Id loops the loop « tb as many thrills 
as be wo Id receneionn elaborate amusement 
park 


Hot Lunch, on the Hun 


on Ills skull IS more than ICO pounds to the 
square inch 


Bees Will Not Sting 

bees will not sting while they are swarming 
and ml] alight on almost any object lo 
demonstrate this the veteran beekeeper shown 
below offered bis chin to a swarm and 


Ordering a qu ck 1 ot lunch in Java is no 
inckifyo ran catch up with the restaurant 
for the qn ck lunch proprietors travel the 



Hot 1 unch on the Run n BAtn\ a 

ilrcettf of tfaiavia wuh. cookstove tables set licts do uoi t.™ i». 

^ c« napkin- and all slung over their shoulders ' ' ^ 

The ttjeftJsarc «a d #o be ncllcooked «veral thousand bees a/Txed themselves toh 

face To induce the sn-nrm tn fTotl,... -fU- nii»< 


Tho Strongest Skull 


r 4. tiees ait xea toemseJves toa» 

mce To induce the swarm to gather -the queen 
w was plared in a little n tre cage under the 
keeper b chm 


Thestroo^e-t skull and the euffest neek on 
record belong to a lunn named ^eemund 
Ureitbart known as the Iron 1 mg who 
sujlports n tl rec-inch iron pipe on b s bead 
whlc lbepi*ciJ»beHt hi -Owen Thefre-sun; 


Koop Blossoms Prosh in a 
Potato Vaso 

lotntofB arc rxrelleot receptacles for the 
stens of tit tluuers jermilUiK the arrange 


GLI AK'INdb 
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meat of bouquets m ways that ofteu cannot 
be obtained with the usual cbioa llower* 
holders The botes to receive the stems may be 
bored in the potato with the point of a pann;; 
knife It IS claimed, although upon what 
grounds it is not known, that if the stems 
of cut flowers are placed in a potato they 
wiQ remain fresh longer than those kept in 
water 



Newest Orchid Is Worth 
Thousand Dollars 

One thonsaud dollars for a single iloncr 
This IS not too high a price to pay for a new 
ranety of * educated ’ orchid declares \ Per 
rana of 'ian Francisco who has just develop- 
ed a flower unlike all others in form and color 



U(ch d «orth a Thousand DolUis 
'^ew Nanetics of orchids require painstaktug 
^Itivation and era's fertilization by expert 
gardeners Long experiment with many kinds 
uf Orchids w as necessary before this new hybrid 
tonld be produced 


How Did the Ichthyosaurus 
Live ? 

''O other prehistoric creature now extioct 
** receinsg as much consideration to-day as 
the Ichthyosaurus 

In view o( the wealth of fossil matenal avail 
able for investigation and comparison the 
•«ieiiti8t was enabled to study every detail of 
the bodilv structure of this «ca-inonster The 
Kientist was aI«o enabled to determine to a 
large extent its habits of Ii/e bv means of a 
romparatire study of existing ircalurc' whose 


Ichthj osaurus 

bodily structure resembles that of the Ithtliyu 
sanni* 

The lehthvosaurus appeared ehielly in the 
Jurassic and Crcticeous tormaiions m Europe 
as weU«-s in the Lpper Jurassic strata of Ame- 
rica to Greenland m the North, and likewise 
in the Lpper Triassu. formations of Europe 
lodividnals 10 meters long were then a common 
occurrence, lived exclusively in the sea, and 
conscqnently might be considered to baic 
adapted themselves to this life to a leryhigh 
degree I ndoubtidly they ware de'cendants 
of some land monster* although tbeir bodily 
structure shows they were utterly incapable 
of moving about on land but 'pent their lives 
ewlusiiely swimming about in the water In 
addition to their b dilj cbaracteristies which 
show adaptation to an aquatic existence to a 
bigb degree their method of reproduction is 
evidence oi this fact buSicient proof exists 
that they were born ali\e A total of 14 bodies 
of Icblbyosanrus were found with young ones 
■0 their Mdies 

The Icbtbyosaurns po*se<sed a longtailed 
bead, which was jomed to the spindle lormed 
torso practKally without a neck a fact which 
enabled the monster to skim through the 
water with practically oo resistance Un 
doubtedly, through bodily struteturt and limbs 
they must have been the best swimmers amone 
the sea animals of that time ® 

They lived chiefly on ^uttle fish ( Ee’emuites ) 
and fash In the upper Jurassit. formations we 
find foriDS equipped with considerably fewer 
teeth Tins reduction in the number of teeth 
IS unquestionably due to the increasing numbers 
of soft shelled cuttlefish which developed at 
that timeand which formed their main diet 

The skin of the Ichthyosaurus w as completelv 
b,ng ,n .daptat.on to ,ts aqoat.i 
existence and its swift movements and in 
orfer to overcome the resistance oflered by 
the Nevertheless there are traces of 

araored limbs { Panzarresten ) to be found on 
the front ami hmd fins which give proof of 
the fact that its land predecessors were 


every much oftheDclphme mammals 

f K can only bt accounted 

A*’ ^ adaplation to a similar mode 
of living Among other cl iractenstics its 
simile lertebral Uad bespeaks Us monstrou* 
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nature Bony ^ent^al ribs covering its tho 
racic cavity, unquestionably enabled it to take 
m large quantities of air m diving into the 
depths for one must assume that breathing 
too! place through the aid of the lungs 

This reptilian family flourished m the period 
of the Liassic hormations the most important 
feature of which is the large number of 


different specimens of Ichthyosaurus and other 
reptihaa remains In the Upper Jurassic strata 
thej become rarer and rarer still in the 
Cretaceous rocks \ot a single Ichthyosaurus 
remains from the Tertiary Period It must 
accordingly be assumed that this reptile became 
extinct in the Upper Cretaceous formation 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Indian India 

In the Hindustan ffciien for Jane Mr 
St Nihal Singh says in a telling way 
what may be said in favour of Indian 
Indin by which he means the states under 
the ruling princes of India Jn two pre 
fatory paragraphs he says — 

A correct measure of the intellectual slavery 
bred m us Indians as the result of political 
serfdom is furnished by our attitude towards 
Indian India Instead ot deriving satisfaction 
from the fact that something like one-third 
of our country ( about "00 OOO square miles) 
and one-fourth of the total population (about 
70 000 000 persons) I av« managed to escape 
foreign domination perhaps not entirely but 
to a greater or smaller degree many Indians 
show a disposition to imitate the foreigners 
and to decry and to belittle Indian rule 

It often happens indeed that the Indian 
critics go far beyond the alien critics and 
can see no good in Indian India They niake 
out that the Rajas are inefiictent or indolent 
or both that they are no respecters of personal 
or political freedom and that the Indian States 
are m consequence, back t\ aters of reaction 
He does not pretend that Indian rule 
IS perfect 

it has its defects— and serious defects at 
that 1 admit that the standard of admiois 
tration m many places in Indian India is low 
j ^ f ® r P*‘Ofc*’ess slow and the seii«e of 
duty far from quick These e> ils are partly 
tbe result of Indian indolence and inaptitude 
and ore partly due to the fact that in tbe 
last instance the Rajas are creatures of a 
system not of the r own making 

This last point he amplifies thus — 

In view of the so-called education which our 
Rajas in their boyhood arc compelled to 
receive I often wonder that a s nglc one of 
them e\cr amounts to anything Whetberthej 


attend the Colleges maintained out of funds 
subscribed by Indian States but not, m 
any real sense, controlled by them or 
study at home under a British tutor or 
governor, they come under the inlluence of 
persons who have little knowledge of Indian 
culture and less reverence for It— men who as a 
general rule have grown up in on atmosphere 
of racial arrogance and who insist upon 
subordinating Indians at every turn Love 
for bunting sports drinking smoking and the 
like are more easily learned from them by the 
Kajas thari consideration for their subjects and 
tbe art of just humane progressive odnnnistra 
tion 


Our people complain that modernised Indian 
Rulers are neglecting their States— that they 
are constantly running away to Furopean 
capitals and there squandering money extprted 
from their subjects To me it is a wonder that 
any of them docs anything else. Docs tbe 
education they receive teach them to love India 
and to devote themselves whole heartedly 
to the improvement of the conditions in which 
their subjects live and work ’ 

Ihc British Resident at an Indian 
Court i*! also responsible for inefficient 
administration in the Indian States 


The Rajas are brought up and work under 
a system which gives them small chance to 
develop a sturdy sense of manhood or a consci 
entions conception of their personal rcsponsi 
e. I ® 8°°** governance of their 

British Resident at an Indian 
Court instead of fulfilling bjs original function 
and serving merely ns a channel of com 
munication between the Government to which 
he IS aTCredited and his own quite oltea cons 
mutes hiiQ<elf into a super Raja He encourages 
the subjects of the Indian Ruler-especialJy the 
lendai barons and courtiers— to bring complaints 
to him ngnmst tbe state offcials and some- 
times with reason and sometimes quite 
arbitrarily intervenes in the r behalf The 
I njv IE m nnj ease humilnted in the sight of 
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the Tcry mco who should be taught to looL 
up to him— to go to him for redress of their 
{tnerances. 

Administration under such a dualitv of 
co^ntrol can never attain the masiinnm of 
effinency Half the troubles in Indian India 
are attributable to the assumption b\ the 
Resident of functions which, under eziatioc 
treaties and undertakings, he entirely ontsuk 
ms province, but which he arrogates to him 
«lf. with at least the tacit assent of his own 
bovemment 

One outstanding merit of the Indina 
States IS then pointed out 
Whalercr the faults in Indian India what 
ever tbeir causes bowexer, It must not be 
*°^8otten that it is only under Indian rule 
that the sons of the soil have the oppor 
tuaity of rising to the highest office No one 
i**j*^^ heard of Indian occupying, in Itritish 
Inaia, the highest position under the Crown 
tven the Governorship given to ooe Indian 
was not handed over to another when be 
resigned 

la lodiaa India, on the contrary no post is 
too good to be given to an Indian To a 
truly self respecting people that one fact sbooki 
•outweigh nil the disadvantages which may 
Bar Indian mie 

Such non Indians— Europeans and Americans 
r'5*^* are employed in various parts of 
iQdiaa India occupy the status of servants 
aot of overlords They may inwardly 
.“‘‘*«„agatost that position, and may occa 
sionally act la a churlish manner As, however 
the standanl of self respect is nsiBg the ludiao 
Rulers are more and more insisting upon tfaeir 
"estem servants ob«erviog a more decorous 
Bode of conduct, and it is becomiug more and 
Bore difhcult for them to exhibit boonsfaness 
hince lu respect of its services Indian India 
»s practically self-snfiieiDg, eznpt in isolated 
Meeptions, it is saved the drain from wbwb 
“ntish India suffers Salaries paid to oflicials 
^Bain wrthm the State or, in any case within 

There is, therefore.economic as wellas political 
gain Above all the opportunity to rise to the 
fi***”* post under the crown serves to stimulate 
•Be ambition of the youth in school and college 
Some of the evils complained of la 
Indian India exist m British India, too 

Indian glamoured with the West will 
ay however that persoirt who worknndera 
E have no security of tenure, 

* they are bahle at any moment to be 
turnst into the shadows, even exiled and that 
B they find themselves victims of 

fh * bureancracy 

.^“Sp supposedly impersonal, cannot be arbi 
only difference between the two is 
^tapersonal Rnler does not gild the pill while 


05 

the bureaucracy invariably does The one issues 
a mandate the other camouflages the executive 
action under a section of the Penal Code, or 
au ^dmance of which any civilised government 
would be ashamed 

Persons arc depnied ol their freedom without 
charge or trial m llnt.sh India as well as m 
lodiaa India In neither case is there the 
slightest pretence of ordinarv legal process 
Compared with the nnmber of men kept in 
durance vile without charge or trial in Bntish 
India the number of those xvho have suflered 
from deportation and seizure of propertv in 
Indian India is a mere bagatelle 

Some of the obstacles which are deemed 
insurmountable in British India have 
been snrmounted jn this or that part of 
Indian India For instance, free or compul 
sory education in Daroda and elsewhere 
higher education through the medinm of 
1 vernacular in the Nizam's Dominions, 
measures of social reform in Daroda 
Indore. &c, prohibition by the Niram’ 
ofilyderabadol the sacrifice of cows on 
the occasion of the Id, separation of the 
judicial and esecutixe functions in Daroda 
and the Nizam’s Dominions, and the like 
It isa matter of common knowledge that 
j***® oceapanti of Government 
land in Indian India ore able to secure remia 
sions of revenue mueb move easily than is the 
case m British India. In the one instaacc 
personal role is elastic in the other, bureau 
cratic role is mechanical and relentless 

Some of the writer’s concluding obser 
vations are important 

Apart from considerations of social proirress 
and admiinstrative reform the Indian, courts 
which Indians have been systematically taught 
to depreciate form a link with our past The 

It has played in the conservatmn of our tradi 
tions If Its rulers will only take their duUeL 
senouslr they may enable n» to evoke ,ns“, u 
tions of .elf government suited to our genius 
sinre Indians in Bntish India are not Ke tn 
evolve such institutions 

Even if British India succeed. i„ — 

Snarajja it will be a ‘•uarajca mnd 

exigencies “oaem 

Tip writer might also hare added that 
theeipenment of obta.mag electnc pow“ 
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from the flow of water was first tried and 
made successful m Indian India by an 
Indian Dewan 

In Wilfrid Scnwan Blunt’s India Under 
I ord Ripoxi the opinion has been ex 
pressed that the inhabitants of Indian 
India are materially better off than Bn 
tish subjects though Indian India posses 
ses n larger proportion of sterile land 
than British India 

New Emigration Bill 
The Indian Tmigration Act 1922 is 
exanimed in an article in The lotin^ Men 
oi Tndi't and the following genci nl obserea 
tions made thereupon 

The Bill IS by no means a perfeet one It 
only deals with recruiting in and emigration 
from British India it leaves the Protector of 
Emigrants a provincial officer when itwoaM 
be far belter that he should be responsible to 
the Government of India along with the 
proposed agents it still leaves a loophole to 
arhatis tliroi gh wh ch they can get unskilled 
labourers to emigrate on false hopes and 
there are other minor cruicisins which might 
be urged But the Bll is a great advance on 
previous ones Indenture la tinally abolished 
once and for all recruitment is more carefully 
guarded against emigration to any country 
is subject to the approval first of the Indian 
Legislature the priacipleofappoiatinjjAdvtsory 
Committees to help the Protector of Emigrants 
in his difhcult work of controlling emigration 
IS admitted and power is given to appoint 
accredited agents of the Government of India 
m the colonies where emigrants are settled 
It may not be a perfect Dill but it is a good 
Dill 

ladii has mack Jeenay to make up She 
IS crying out for a full recogaition uf erinality 
and citizenship in tie Empire The conditions 
and status of her people overseas have aroused 
the indignation not only of the public but 
aho of the Cr’icrnmeat of India Tbs Act 
puts emigration into the hands of the pubic 
by bringing it under the control of the elective 
Assembly Indians will have the right to say 
whether their people shall be sent abroad to 
conditions wh cli have been in the past degra 
dinp and wh ch are now to say the lea«t 
of It thoroughly unsatisfactory They will be 
able to saj to the Colonies Ifyou want Indian 
labour you can only have it on oiir conditions 
and we will appoint a representative in your 
country who will see that these conditions 
nre camel out And when India can say that 
and say it cfTectively she bns taken quite n 
liigjstcp towards her rightful place m the 
Commonwealth of Nations 


Method of Rico SelGctionin Assam 
Mr S K Mitra, M Sc , Ph D , Econo 
mic Botanist to the Government of 
Assam, writes in the Asncu/itira/ fourn'tl 
of India that ttsually two methods of 
selection of rice are adopted by the 
Assamese 

( 1 ) The most careful cultivators select a 
plot in the field suitable for seed purposes 
In this case the farmers depend for results on 
their good judgment Extreme conditions 
such as areas too dry or too wet are always 
avoided I niform ripening md medium sue 

of straw and ears are specially noted The 
bundle of sheaves harvested from selected 
plots IS kept separate for a time until 
the pressure of work in the fields js over when 
the mutces ( handful of sheaves cut and tied 
s^paratelv ) nre opened and selected by hand 
( 2 I In the second ease no field selection 
IS done When the proper season comes ronai 
the nee is harvested lo mutees and is temporarily 
stored The mutecs when opportunity arise, ore 
then taketrout and selected by hand 

The method of selection from the mutees is 
very simple The operator unties the oi«t« 
or bundle grasps the top of the ears with thf 
left hand and shakes them slowly This causes 
the small ears to fall to the ground He then 
grasps the other end of the mutee with the 
right hand and after again shaking the same 
he lays it flat on the ground All the small 
poor and abnormal ears are then removed 
The sound ears that are left are kept separately 
threshed and packed in specially made bamboo 
baskets lined with straw called tom or topti 
These baskets are then kept hanging from the 
ccibug of the house Borne of the cultivators 
prefer to hang the baskets in the kitchen or 
over the open fireplace where water is boiled 
This latter practice keeps the seeds free from 
insect and fungus pes^s 

The seed baskets are taken down when 
the sowing season begins and are used as 
desired In my opinion this process of field 
and hand selection is perhops the best and 
easiest method that every cultivator can 
follow so ns to keep up the purity and quality 
of tie cultivated paddies of the desirable types 
That ii- exists among the Assamese proves 
how much the cultivator of this tract values 
good seed for his paldjcrop 


A Case of Plant Surgery 
In the same Journal Mr L B Knl 
kamt recommends the kind of plant 
surgery, described below, by winch he has 
saved the life of a Baobab tree at Bijapoor 
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to the attentjoa of tho«e who want to 
esTC th«r old mango and other trees 
Then u a giganlK Baobab tree! le/aniooia 
dgit»ta ) at Byapur probablT more thaa 300 
year* olii. Since the time ot Ali Adilshab 
o'^eedm leatcoced to death were cxecatnl an 
this tree ( i ? _iaparCaiettccc ) I or thu reaton 
the tree is stiU ksowo ns the ‘ f seentioa Tree 
The tree has a very thick steal with a girth 
of ■lOtu at 3 ft uOft atfih.and tt at 
10 ft. frotn the groand, where ttdirufes into 
3hnge branches Itcorersan area of ttocrc 
Thus It presents a huge appearance aol 
attracts the notice of ererj passer by 

Being oUl, this tree was oatnraUy attached 
badly by rot and also the main trunVoe-irtbe 
base, where there was a hole, and the whole 
of the heart of the tree had disappeared 

Ee»g afraid of losing the tret the fiistra .1 
jedge applied to the I'rirate Secretary to His 
Exeelicney the Goremor of Bombay for its 
r^aTeoauon t was depnted from the Agrtcnl 
tnral Departaent for the work 

Eneonraged by the sneeessfol results of 
iisflar work done on ^ataanna and other 
trees to the Caneshkfaied Botanical Cardens 
hirkee, I proceeded to Byapor and examined 
the tree in the base a coeicaI*shtp<d hollow 
was found oft be dimeonooi of IS fc >9 ft a 1 7 
f* The following operations were made 
dating the Itt week of September 1020 The 
hole was filled in with rubble and ond and eon 
ented orer The alTected parts were firstcat 
oat and it was fonnd that the rot was doe 
to the grabs of a large beetle floadreds of 
these grabs were eat oat of the tree As soon 
at the wound edges were cat down to sound 
wood, the wound was tarred orer and tbed 
filTed 10 with concrete All the other Mrts 
which showed signs of attack or tuseepiibibty 
to it within a short time were tarred orer 
and all places where water was likely to lodge 
filWa m with fonerete 

The District Judge was pleased to remark 
la his letter addressed to the writer os 
foTlowi — 

“The result has been a most woekmaa I ke 
job, and the tree this year, thongh a famiae 
j^r, at once reacted hy producing a firfioer 
foliage than was noticeable the year before 
The whole job has been satisfactonlr done 
and had attracted a Urge crowd who bad 
neset seen, snch a sargical oneration on the 
tree before'" 

"ithin my knowledge this kind of operation 
hM proved su ceessful on the following trees m 
the Deccan —(1) rurwga pinnata and ( 2 ) 
Cetunrioa eqaisefi/bbs 

Hottr to Encourage tho Writing and 
Study of History 
The Cducatioaal Renew ol Madras for 


Apnl contains a translation, b} Mr L. V 
kamaswami Arvar, of a Bengali article 
on Methods of Ilistoncil Research and 
Coaipo»tion, u hicb all young w nters and 
students of history ttill do nell to read 
The article concludes br suggesting how 
our learned Associations can be of help 
in the task of nntmg pure history 

( 1 ) l.earned Associations should from 
tunc to time publish n list of those books 
10 the raiious sul^ts and departments of 
history from which the latest mforrantioa 
nod the most reliable matenals can be had 

(2) Innshads and learned Associations 
nod noble minded ^feminders should collect such 
useful books ( ns are mentioned nbore ). dins 
trnted 1 sts of old coins the issues of the past 
30 years o! the Jonrnals of the London and 
llenRa! branches of the Astatic Society, the 
Indian Antiquary the Fpigrapbica Indicn the 
Map of India ( 1 inch to 4 miles scale) pnb^ 
Iisbcd by the olllce of the Surreyor Central, 
and other useful documeots \ few books 
mar from time to time be selecteil from this 
eoliection and circalaled amongst all branches 
of the I’aruhaJs and amongst reliable libraries 
of the iDofussil also 

(3) A department ihoold be opened in the 
ream I’arashad 0 ?>re from which it weald be 
poesible foe the enquiring student, to obtain 
a list of source books prepared by specialists 
os the sabject The I’anshad sbonid oppoiat 
•peeialists for erery branch of history to 
nbom all inquiries may be dirceted The 
oanies and addresses of such specialists nad 
the critical bibl ograpbiei they would prepare 
IS each branch of tne subject may also be 
pub) she 1 m the organ of the Panshad the 
Sabityn Pnrishad I atrika In one of the issues 
of the Afoc/ero Rerien ( IJO" ) snch a critical 
b bliograpby in regard to Sikh history was 
poblisbed 

There is yet another duty on our learned 
Associations and this is that all important 
books for the study of History ond parti 
cularly Indun History should be placed 
before the pnblic in their Bengali garb 
I very year hundreds of Bengali students 
appear for Sanskrit examinations these are 
igapraot of Cogliih and they have neither 
tbe oppoeiuoity nor facilities to search for 
aud find out historical essays from Bengah 
magaxmes Therefore all those recent books 
published in tbe English language about the j 
aocient history and civilisation of our land, 
are sealed books to these students many 
nmongst whom may be possessed of acuteness 
no) origaalitj It u regrettable that these 
•tndcats have to remaia unacquaint^ with 
the latest information on their own subjects 
ofstudyand their own religion for the simple 
reason that they ore igi ornnt of English It 19 
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a matter for our learned As&ocintlona to be 
nslmmcd of that Vincent Smith’s “Ancient 
Indian Ilistorj” and I’roC Mncdoanel’s 
“History of Sanskrit Literature” hate not 
yet been translated into Pcngali 

The examples of Gujrnt an<l Malm* 
rnshtra are cited 

ThcGiucrati lan;;uagc is spoken by n much 
smaller population than llenp-aii, nndyet ouinx 
to the enthusiasm, indnstry nnd far-sightedness 
of the scholars of the p-otmee of Guzernt, 
that prorince has been deluged with transla- 
tions in all kinds of subjects [tut we in Rengal 
comfort ourselves with the proud feeling of 
possessing Dankim Chandra and Kahindrnnath 
Vkithout paying any heed to mass edncation 
Having travelled through Poona and Itaroda 
nnd esamioed the working of the schools 
there, 1 am firmly convinced that in another 
twenty years the people of the Mnliarashtrn 
will have out-distanced the public of Bengal in 
respect of mass education 

The value of history is thus described 
A proper knowledge of history is the first 
«tep to national progress or greatness In 
the measure in which we are able to fiod out 
the genuine truth regarding the past and in 
the measure m which we nre able to apply to 
the present state of affairs the counsel and 
expenence of the past, in that same measure 
out masses will be advanciug in the path of 
progress and our united power will be 
producing proper and destr«d fruits I'urtber, 
in the measure in which we would be content 
with acquiring untruths or half-truths about 
our past, in that measure Our national develop- 
ment will be retarded and the efforts of 
the people ivould be shorn of their fruits As 
Professor Seeley says, history acts ns the 
best teacher, guide and fnend of all political 
and social leaders The ultimate end and 
value of history IS thus to lUuraiue the paths 
ofthe future with the experience and example 
of the past 


Separation of Railway and General 
, Budgets 


Writing on Indian Railway Finance 
in the Journal of the Indian Economic 
Society for March 1922, Mr. R M.Joshi 
claims to have shown that 


The separation of the railway budget 
from the general budget ,s not absolnttly 
essential for securing the most essential reform 

m rai way finance, viz , ( i ) laying down a 
capital programme for a period (bearing in 
mind the need for loans for other than railway 
matters ), ( 2 ) modifying the doctrine of 
lapse with regard to the Railway Depart- 


ment, *(3) determining the pro^jrammC for 
repairs and renewals on commercial grounds, 
and ( I ) keeping railway accounts on 
hiisinevs line. The proper disposal of^thc 
“net gain”, when the ^'nelgaln" is ascerttuned 
on business principles, can nlsO be arranged for 
uithoiit separnting railway from genera! 
finance There is the undoubted danger, in 
such n separntion, of creating an {mperiiim ia 
iinfierh. The Acworth Committee while 
advocating the separation, ifo not want fhaf 
im/»eniiiM So the proper course would probably 
be to secure the ncede<l. reform without 
resorting to siparatlon of the railway budget, 
so that the danger of an imperium in impeno 
may automatically be avoided. 

Educational Policy in U. P- 

In the course of an artieJe on "My 
Etlucoiionn) Policy" in the May Indian 
A’cv/eir Mr C Y. Chiatamnni wntes 

The Government of the United Provinces 
hold that reform of Secondary Educotipn « 
necessary in order to fit the recipients ofit tbe 
better to profit by University as well as Tecbm- 
cal and Professional Education, and also to 
qualify them for service. The Intermediate 
•tage of education will hcnccforlb be o con- 
tinuation of High School education ood not the 
beginning of Unirersity education. IJigb School 
and Intermediate education will be controlled 
by a Board of High ^bool and Intermediate 
education which will be strong and represent- 
ative Arrangements arc .in tram for the estab- 
hsbment of a number oflntermediate Collets, 
It IS the strong hope of the Government that 
the new Baard will include in the cumculnm of 
high schools and Intermediate colleges Subjects 
wbwh will qualify the student for technical educa- 
tion The re-organised Allahabad University will 
be a unitary, teaching and residential institution 
but wiU also have an external side to deal with 
afUhatei} coVeges outaide the city of AVababad. 
They will be known in future as Associated 
Colleges The University will have two new 
FacuUie", Engineering and Agriculture, the Civil 
CogineenDg College at Roorkee nnd the College 
of Agriculture at Cawnpore being transferred to 
It by the Government There is at present a 
Faculty of Commerce but only a diploma of the 
Intermediate standard is given by the Univer- 
sity. In the re-organised University there wiU 
be a degree in Commerce as there Will be io 
Engineering and Agriculture. It is Govern, 
meat's intention that when funds permit 
Medical College should be established at Allaha- 
bad as a part of the University. 

There is no ground for apprehension that 
the Associated Colleges m outlying centres WiB 
suffer in consequence of the reform of the Univer- 
sity. Repeated assurances have b«n'^given in 
this behalf ' 
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Women and the 
Kadras Corporation 

The reader knows 
that Mrs M P Devadoss 
wiie ol the Hon justcc 
Devadoss is now a norm 
nated member of the 
Muniapal Lorporation 
of Madras In addition 
we learn from Stn 
Dhanoa 

On May 23rd Rao Bahadur 
G I»arayanaswainy Chetty 
proposed that Clause SI of 
the Madras City Mueicpal 
Art he deleted The clau e 

qoal fied for election as a 
Councillor unless such person 
la of the male sex After 
some discuss on the Resotu 
t on was voted upon and 
passed by 12 vot op for and 
Cagaost S nee 1910 the 
n omen a Indian Assoc ation 
has been agitating n Madras 
for these reforms by pobl c 
meet ugs letters in the press 
And private lotervews mth 
CoBDcillors and naturally 
Its membert arehapp; that 
ihnr efforts bare been reivard 

cd 

It IS very sat sfaetory that 
the Madras Corporation has 
now come into 1 oe w th the 
Madras Legislative Counc 1 
in granting to the women of 
the Pres dency all the rights 
®f repre«eutat on w thin its 
power By these steps Madras Pres dcoCT leads 
the Way in estabi sh ng equal ty of r*,ht9 lor 
Women m Ind a. 

The samejournal states — 

One of the members of the Womens Ind an 
Assoclat 00 Mrs P Snsheela Ba of Beltary 
has been nom anted a« a member of the Bell ry 
Talak Board ‘the is the wife of Mr P 
Raghuoatha Rao a 11 gh Coarr \ ak 1 of that 
towo and she has ideat tied hervself for some 
time with the pubic interests of women and 
ch Idren there 


Vtdyasagar Vam BhaTan 

Ihc same monthly writes — 

A compreheos ve and pvai^ewoithy s heme 
lor the estabi shment of a Home for H nd 
Widows and women n ind gent c reomstaaces 


has b-ea worked o t by Lady J C Bose and 
js to be conducted under tl e ausp ces of the 
Nar S ksba Sam 1 Th s Soe ety has long 
been known for its valuable edncatioual work 
if Calcatta and t has -ilready opened a cottage 
ipdasres department for mproricg the 
efmnom c coud t on of women of m ddle^lass 
fjmles n Beocal The Home [ named V dya 
sSgAr^an Bhivan ] s to be located in or near 
Calcntta and s to be n charge of n Lad es 
comm Itee Its ob ects w 11 be ( 1 ) To 
pfov de accommoditon for helpless w dows 
and women during the per od of the r tra n ng 
( “> ) To preerbe courses of stud es u general 
afld techn cal subjects sn table for women (3) 
TO tra n women for educat onal and social 
getr ce work ( 4 ) To g re them ostruction 
^ cottage ndnstr es ( 5 ) To open board ng 
houses under proper safeguirds for women to 
\ ve tn wh Ic earn n„ the r bread as teacher* 
clerks nurses and nrtustr al workers 

The following I st of crafts wh cli the Sim tl 
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proposes to teacli the pupils of the abo\e 
Home will show how useful womea s todustry 
aad still can be to their country nod how 
maay avenues are open to them for obta oing 
an independent income — bpmning and dyeing 
am weaving cloths and carpets sewing 
mtting embroidery, lacemating wick making 
pottery manufacture of jams and jelhe® con 
diments and confectionery home nursing teach 
ing and taking care of ch Idren and invalids 
type writing and other home industries We 
trust that sufficient funds and workers will 
he forthcoming to make Lady Bose s Home 
a great success and tue useful institution it 
promises to he 


Cruelty to Women Inadequately 
Punished 
Sfri Dlmnni reports 

A wealthy gentleman is as found guilty in 
Madras of cruel treatment to bts wife aged 14 
to such an extent as to cause her severe 
injuries on her body Though there was the 
medical eertif cate and the evidence of the lady 
doctor that the husband had ill treated the 
little girl sshilclc ssas under the inflnence of 
drink yet the accused s conn<cl tr ed to make 


oat that the c^se was one of concoction and 
wns purely domestic The judge was satisfied 
that there was ill treatment — but ue are not 
satisfied with his «cntence of merely R$ 100 
fine In ca*es of this kind the «entence shonW 
be «uch as to act ns a deterrent to this man 
and others of his brutal nature from bullying 
little girls Such a fine to a wealthy 
entirely out of proportions to the value of he 
health and soul of his helpless child wife and 
isnothimr Ie«stbana travesty of justice 

Wc cntirelv agree 


Punctuality on tho Part of tho Eaters 
of the Prepared Food t 

Having been sinners ourselves in the 
matter referred to in the extract printed 
below, we are quite aware of the urgency 
of the reform advocated therein Justice 
to our uomanhood requires it National 
efficiency demands it 

M E C writes in The Jadiati Cookeiy 
Moffazme — 

One of the ingredients often omitted from 
cookery recipes which can be assured of success 
IS Panctvalitj^ on the part of the eaters of the 
prepared food In India it is especially necessary 
to emphasise the inclusion of this most impor 
tant factor m any magazine devoted to the 
furtherance of the culinary art and theimprovea 
management of household affairs , for in India 
more than anywhere else in the world strict 
punctuality nnd the value of moments or even 
half hours is regarded as beneath consider 
atioo 

Kegularity and punctuality at meal times 
are an urgently needed reform id Indian house 
bolds We all know how the wotaen of the 
household are tie i to the fire and the kitchen 
becanse the men of the fam ly fail to return 
for their food at the expected time Sometimes 
they arrive hours late and there has been a 
continued strain of worry for the devoted 
Wife who wishes to keep the preparations 
hot and nice for her husband Because she 
expects him every moment she cannot give 
her attention to any other subject This want 
of punctuality brings about an appalling waste 
of time It causes cooking to be an endless 
slavery It oft*n causes the bestprepared di?hes 
to become a failure thus wasting good and ex 
pensive food material disappointing the cook, 
and often enough giving indigestion to the 
eater 

If one asks Indian ladies what is it that 
g ves them most trouble thev will almost all 
answer cooking Now that would not be 
theanswer that Western women would gw* 
who do their ow n cooking In each case there 
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Are the sane somber of meals to be prepared 
aad gnerallj speaking the came looting after 
the fire, boihog water or milk, chopping of 
Tepetable?, washing of mitemls and mixing 
and iirjing of them , but the \\ esters w oman 
koows that her family will all be sitting ready 
for the meal at an exact moment, that meal 
Hvill only take a short time, and that there 
will be a clear nsmber of hours free for her 
before she has to start cooking the next menl 
In India the lack of united action and the lack 
of conscience about cooing to meals exactly 
in lime leave the poor woman who cooks no 
time for herself between one meal nod another 
When we have paid men cooks we have 
to give them regular boars of rest, half holidays 
and snch like, but the poor honwhold ladies 
who do the cooking where no paid cook is 
kept are expected to cook from morning to 
night without gmmblng ^\hy should a wife 
be treated worse than a servant 


Women the World over. 

The following itetss are taken from 
^ Stn Dharma 

Miss ^hin, who gradnated from an Amerieao 
Umrertitf, is proposed for the post of Cdncatioa 
Comousioner at Hennesban Kwangtnng 
rrovmee, and if chosen she wilt be the first 
Chinese woman to bold an execntive post in her 
native country 

The women of Japan have woo tbeiragita 
tion for tbe right to attend political meetings 
and form political associations The former 
police law which prohibited Sncb actions was 
revised at the last session of the Diet and tbe 
new law became operative on May 5 Tbe 
women of India rejoice at this extension of 
freedom to their Japanese sisters 

The IVhyte Commission has recommended 
that women shall have tbe vote for tbe Reform 
L^gislatiie Council of Burma This is very 
good news 

A woman Cngineer has set np in basiness 
for herself in Exeter and has already installed 
one lighting set for a country house 

Id Danzig, the Diet has passed by 5S voles 
to 27, a Bill making women eligible as Judges 
On the same terms as men 

By 41 votes to 3C, tbe Dutch Second 
Chamber has passed a law perm tting women 
tobKome jndges of tbe Dutch Courts 

Tbe State Pari ament of Tasmania having 
recently passed a Bill giving women tbe right 
to sit in Parliament, tno candidates, one 
kaboor ( the wife of the Leader of the Labour 
Party ) and one Independent, have already 
announced themselves for the general election 


Should Indian Boys Go to Europe 
for Study 

We read in the Bharda New High 
School Qanrterlf 

‘I would like to send my sons to England 
to complete their school edocation in a public 
school * 1 said one day to Mr Dhnrda of 
beloved memory 

“By nil means, if yon don’t mind losing them 
to yoarselfnsd yonr conntry, ’ was tbe laconic 
and caustic reply 

“What makes yon say so ^ ’ I asked in 
astonishment 

* \ly long experience,” he replied, greatly 
agitated “I have scarcely known a lad se^t 
to Enrope at a tender age return to India and 
embark on any n«erul career, whereas I know 
<cveral who have either come to gnef or deserted 
their families and their country,— tragedies that 
will make vou shed tears ” 

“Well then ’ said I m a lighter vein, al- 
tbongb 1 knew he was to dead earnest, “I had 
better give up tbe idea of going there myself 
Being a married man, 1 cannot afford to be 
ooniDiIated from ray faoily, let alone tbe 
country ” 

’ No do go he replied wanning np once 
more “Take yonr wire and children also See 
thragsfor yonrsetf and come and tell tae whe 
tberyon agree with me or not that the 
time for onr boys to go to Enrope for study or 
forbnsioess is after the entical penod of ado* 
lescence after gradnation 

I went I saw, I snrrendered Bharda oar 
nnfaihng gotde was right I discussed the 
qnestiOD with some of the boys who bad grown 
np and married and settled m England, and 
they alsoconfirmed bis opinion ' > 

1 fear this obiter diettrra of onr departed 
Gooroo will perhaps turn down the scheme Of 
some yonlfas eager to cross the seas They or 
their parents will naturally demand the reasons 
for It and conerete cases to support it 1 regret 
I cannot satisfy their curiosity in this column 
but atiall be glad to do so if I am asked m 
private 

RosToir P Masim 


The Co operative Movement in 
England i 


Mr Albert J Saunders writes m the 
Mjsore Economte Journal 

It was in 1844 that the real founding of the 
movement took place A little group of workers 
at Rochdale jnst close to Manchester, desiring 
to improve the social condition of themselves 
and their community resolved to start a co 
operative society There were twenty^ight of 
them and their total capital amount only to 
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£ 28. Tliey have ever since been known ns the 
“Roclidaie Pioneers " • 

, . AVliat are. the latest figures for the 
movement ? 


The Censns figures of 1920 report the co- 
operative merobership in Great Rritain as 
follows — 


WLunuRsmr oi Co-on rativk 

England and Wales 9,S79,l-tG 
Scotland OSO.IGO 


Sqcietjfs. 

• 1911 

2,342,484 
•118,047 


Great Britain 4,559,311 2,7CO,531 

’ Now, to arrive at the full strength of co- 
operation in Great Britain one most multiply 
the above total by 4 or 5, ns every rneniDer 
probably represents a fatnily of several persons. 
That will give a grand total of not less tbna 
18,000,000 co-operators out of a total popu- 
lation of 42,707.530, or one person in every 
'three in Great Britain Is o co operator, and 
this really astonishing growth has bcco ex- 
. peritnetd la the short period of 70 years 

The movement began with a retail 
fitore. 


But other departments were soon added 
First came Producers' Co-operative Societies . 
then the Cooperative Wholesale Society, and 
then Foreign Trading, Shipping and Baokiog. 
It was no eye-opening experience to visit the 
palatial central premises of the Co-operative 
wholesale Society in Manchester That great 
orgasisatioa owns ; Flour Mills, Food factories. 
Boot works, Textile Mills,Soap works, Prioiiog 
I works, Clothing factories, Farm and fmit loads. 
Coal Mines, Tea plantations, Motor works, 
'Steam-ships, etc. From such a small beginaing, 
see what a mighty movement has come to 
spread its influence for good. 


> ^ Transport Facilities in U. 8. A 

We read in the same journal : 

The United States is making rapid advance 
in its transportation tacilities— and now, ns a 
somewhat 'natural evolution, comes the utili- 
zation of the motor as an adjunct or auxiliary 
to the steam-power railways. 

' In India, too, transpbrt facilities of all 
kinds by land, water, and air should be 
'fully developed. But it is only railways 
that , receive ntte'ntion. Highways are 
-quite inadequate, waterways are neglect- 
• ed, and aviation is almost unborn. 


Broad-basod and Top-hoavy Edli* 
cational Syslom. 

In the United States of America educa- 
tion is broad-based, not top-heavy.’ as 
the following figures taken by the Mysore 
Pconottiic Jotirnnl from the 'Educator 
Journal of Indianapolis, will show : . 

Of the total school enrolment of the tl®***^ 
Slates Ol'l-l per cent is in elementary schools 
9*82 per cent in^ high schools, and 1‘77 per 
rent In higher institutions. 

'Ihe results of education will appear 
from the following figures ’ 

Of tlic 10,000 persons in Who’s Who io 
America, 39 had no schooling, 1,008 had com- 
mon school training, 1,545 ottending high 
school, and more than G,000 were college 
graduates, or attended college. Less than one 
per cent of the American men, past and present, 
are college graduates. Yet 55 per cent of the 
presidents of the United States came out of 
that number 85 per cent oi the members of 
Congress. 47 per cent of the Speakers of the 
House, 54 per ceut of the Vice-Presidents, G2 
percent of the Secretaries of State, 09 percent 
of the Supreme Court judges. Out of 6.000,000 
American men with no schooling, 31 
attained distinction according to Who’s' Who. 
Out of 33,000,000 with elementary school 
training, 808 have attained distinction. Oat 
of 2.000,000 with high school traiaing 142 j 
have attained distinction. But with only 
1,000,000 with o college education, 5,000 have 
attained distinction. ‘ ' 

Uses of Cocoanut Sliells. 

The Mysore Economic Journal writes : 

Cocoanut shells are found in abundance iU 
tbe copra-producing areas of India and Ceylon. 
A large quantity of this is wasted Four tons 
of shell produce a ton of charcoal. It 5* 
true that the export of the cocoanut Shell 
charcoal is increasing. But some portion of 
the shells is used for fuel locally. A small 
percentage is used for carving works, such as 
lamps, cups and saucers, spoons, etc. Most 
of the rubber estates use the holeless half 
for latex collection. Experiments recently 
made have found that the shell can yield a 
valuable tar, non-corrosive antiseptic, and an 
excellent vegetable substitute for acctic-acid- 
cre^ote. It is said that 'rubber regulated 
with this creosote will require no smoking"" 
it only be dried in the open air, and will 
yield a pure white material, which stands 
against climatic changes much better than 
materia! treated with acetic acid. A heating 
chamber, a condenser or cooler, and a dis- 
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tniery, the necessary machinery, which coold 
be worked by Etc coolies are estimated to 
cost about Rs 12 000 The shell packed 
inside the heating chamber is heated to a\ery 
high temperature from outside and the creosote 
thus obtamed is then dealt \\ ith withia two 
other machines rA too oi shell tvill yield 
about 150 gallons of creosote at a cost of about 
Rs 2 per gallon, a ^ery great saying o«r 
acetic acid The distilling orer, the shell 
will serve as ao mespensire non smoking, 
first rate fuel for running the many gas 
engines all over the country which now 
consume coal and coke 


Buddhist Shrines in India 

Tie Alaia bodht and the Buddhist 
n arid for June contairfa a large amount of 
interesting reading, under different heads, 
relating to Buddhist shrines and anti 
qmtics We quote one passage 

KepiUvastuis m the hands of soa Buddhists 
Buddha Oayais in the band ofa Saiviteland 
owner, ao eoemy of Buddhists Kustoaraisin 
charge of an Arakanese Buddhist mook who 
htcs alose lo that distaat place, 24 miles 
from the city of Gorakhpur In India Che laod 
of the Buddhas her children know more of 
Allah, Muhammad, Jesus Moses Daniel than 
of the Great Lord Buddha who made the 
greatest histone rennuciAtton for the welfare 
ofthemniions ladia lost two preonos jrems 
a thousand years ago— her independence and 
ber national religion For a thoneand years 
her children have continued to decline without 
the elerating Dbartua, which brings happiness 
to all liTing beings 

'* What are the Tamila Doing P” 

The reply of “Aitius” in Cverj> 
maos Jfenetv for Jone is — 

Nothing, for their laagnage or literatare 
nothing for their nationatitj or race uotbiag 
for their country and notbing for their 
regeneratiou or nse 1 

He toeass by Tamils all those peoples 
whose mother tongue today is Tamil 
The reason why he thinks the T amils 
should make a combined effort for their 
regeneration is thus dwelt upon • — 

Language is the greatest and most patent 
of nailing forces In the cirUised world at 
the present day it is certainlr the basis of 
national being or reconstruction It is further 
showing an eTer*iocreasiDg tendency to become 
more and more thepnncipTe of natioaal cement 
mg if not also of national segregations 


It IS quite tme we are hll aspinng towards 
and talking abont one Indian nation, without 
distinction ol creed or caste. language or 
ideals, comprising all the native peoples ol this 
vast continent of India and welded together 
perhaps by tbe political oppression of a loreign 
goremment But granted such a political 
nationality what is there m its scope or essence 
to exclude subordinate nationalities on a 
linguistic basis 

After all it may turn out, that we hare 
been too prone to attach too much importance 
to political unity, which more often than 
not means merely common political subordiaa' 
tion And after all it maybe that there arei 
really in the world no ngidly exclusive bodies 
of mea but that the human race is from time 
to time merely intersected by vanous circles 
sometimes shifting and often expanding or 
dwindling and in most ra«es overlapping each 
other 

fhe plea therefore for tbe promotion of 
Tamil nationality u scarcely inconsistent 
with tbe idea of an Indian nationality 

1 take It there art abont fifty millions of 
Tamil speaking peoples in South India and 
Ceylon It may no doubt be asked whether 
the mere fact of their speaking tbe same 
language IS sufficient to warrant their esela« 
sive formation into a separate nationality 
It has been doubted whether there can be 
thought without language but it cannot be 
doubted that lagnuage and thought are tbe 
son! and body of onr higher being In our 
own land and surrounded everywhere by mea 
and women speaking the same language We 
are not apt to appreciate the importance and 
influence of a common mother longue When 
cast ID a far-olT foreign land living amidst a 
babel Of foreign tongues it is with a tbnll 
that we approach one whom we may discover 
suddenly and by accident os a lingnistic 
brother speaking onr own mother tongue 
On such occastoas one is prompted to -forget 
rank, caste and all and embrace him asithe 
were a long lost brother It is because we 
have taken language too mnch for granted 
-f, Tdiue, 

or accord to it its proper place in tbe factors 
of miificatioD 


' Journal of Indian History ” 
"Joataalof Indian History” for Feb- 
mary, 192^, contains nearly two hundred 
pages of interesting and instfnctire read 
log AAewill make a Tew extracts from 
different articles 

[Life and IFori of Aaaai» 

Gum Nanak the fonnder of Sikhism was 
botumlfcn A D and died in 153S at the adran 
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cedageof seveuty Kariak spent about a qnarter 
of a century m travelling and itinerary preach 
mg through the whole length and breadth of 
India He IS also bclieied to have visited some 
places outside India, such as Mecca, Medina, 
and Persia Eventually Nanak settled at Kar 
tarpur—a village founded by himself Here he 
built a dbarmasala (Sikh chapel) and continned, 
to the end of his life to teach the crowds of 
people who now flocked to him from various 
parts of the Punjab 

Nanak’s mi«sion of life was the purification 
of Hindu religion and the reformation of Hindu 
society The society was mostlv pnest ndden, 
and the popular Hindu religion in the 
days of Nanak was contined to the obscr 
vance of mere formalities rituals and cere 
monials He asserted most emphatically that 
th- Brahmins and the Mullahs, who followed 
religion as a profession, were not the true 
guides to truth, that they were like blind men 
leading the blind and that salvation lay only m 
devoting oneself to the service of God 
Nanak further declared that truth wae greater 
than all pilmmages and that the love of God 
was better than all religions rites and ceremonies 
In fact, he taught the people that the only way 
to salvation lay through bhakti or devotion to 
God combined with good actions 

Importance oftbe Vijft} a aagar Empire 
From the time of Its foundation about AD 
133G, Vijayanagar became the rallying point 
of the Hindus of South India and it afforded 
necessary protection to their life, religion, and 
property till its break up in A D lo6u 

iience a study of the origin growth and 
development of this Empire— an Empire wbich 
could hold its own against the Mohammadans 
for more than twocentunes which has been 
declared by a succession ofconteaiporury travel 
lets to have been marvellous for its extent and 
prosperity which bad great influence on the 
fortunes of the Portuguese power in India , wU ch 
has left permanent marks on the orthodoxy of 
the sonthem Hindus even to this day, and 
whose great literary and archxological monu 
ments are to be found scattered oil over 
Soulhem India— cannot bnt be interesting to a 
student of history But unfortunately there 
does not exist a single comprehensive work 
dealing with the subject — ~ 

As to how its history can be written tvc 
read 

difRcuUies arising from the destruction 
of the otRci-il records and the scarcity of contem 
porary naUve authorities on the subject have 
been j^eatly neutralised by the epigrapbical 
and other sources Broadly speaking the mate- 
rials available for the construction of an ex 
hauftivc history of the Empire can be grouped 
lato five classes viz.— 

1 Arcbrological (monuments corns, and 
intLriptions) 


' 2 Literary ' 

3 Notices by foreigners 

■4 Later Indian and European works 

5 Miscellaneous 

Magbal Goiernment. 

About news recorders and spies, we 
learn — 

Over the vast h erareby of executive, judiciiH 
and fiscal officers, theemperor watched through 
the numberless eyes of news recorders snd 
secret spies Espionage has a bad odour 
about It, but few Government* specially m 
times of danger — and mcdi'cval States always 
bad some danger from some quarter to appre- 
hend— have been able to dispense with it The 
Hindu lawgivers recognize the fait by recom 
mending an extensive staff of secret service men 
As early as the thirteenth Centbry, Ala nd-din 
Khilji had raised or degraded espionage to a 
science and a fine art The Mugbals adapted 
and modified the system They maintained two 
classes of agents— one open, called Waqiahnawis 
or news recorders the other, secret The latter 
generally busied themselves with Government 
servants while the former transmitted news of 
every conceivable description If their 
ments bad escaped the ravages of timv, it would 
have been possible to write the history of medite 
Val India with b degree of fulness such as the 
onuals of DO country and no age could have 
matched From the extracts and summaries 
preserved by Jahangir, Motamad Khan, and 
others it is clear that they seat penodieal 
reports of all that they saw and heard It is 
a tribute to the cflSciency of the intelligence 
department that Hawkins as he proceeded to 
complain of bis ill treatment at Surat, was 
surprised to learn that the Emperor Jahangir 
had already received a detailed report of the 
matter and taken the first steps toward* justice 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer -r has not been 
punished But see how under the earhec 
Mughal emperors tyrannical Gbvernors 
were dealt with ‘ 

Govemors who oppeared from the reports 
of new8*recorders or from any secret reports to 
be abusing their power and authority, were 
promptly recalled censured disgraced or 
severely punished There must have been a 
great deal of oppression which never reached 
the ear of the emperor, but neither Akbar nor 
Jabaugir ever countenanced the least oppression 
of their subjects and always took prompt 
measures to terminate and punish any rapa 
cions or cruel course of conduct on the part of 
their officers ^^iid Khan when appointed 
Governor of the Punjab by Jahangir imrae 
diately after his accession, was plainly warned 
thatifhis notorious eunuchs tyrannized orcr 
the people, *his justice would not put up with 
oppres«fon from any one, and that in the scales 
of equity neither smallness nor greatness was 
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regarded If afcer this any cruelt; or harshness 
shonld be obsenred on the part of his people 
he would receiTC punishment without favour ’ 
The emperor s favonnte, Mnqarrab Khan, was 
□nishea with the reduction ofhts mansab bj 
alffor on mdiriduat act of cruelty 
Mtrra Rustam, governor of Thatta who 
embarlced on a course of tyranny over the 
people was promptly recalled disgraceil and 
handed over to Amr Rai Singh Dalan the great 
gaoler of State prisoners to be punished in an 
exemplary way, after an investigation into his 
ca^ Sometime after however, the Mirxa 
repented and apologized and was pardoned— 
after undergoing a thorough humihatioo Chin 
Qnlich Khan the tyrant of Jawnpore was 
likewise recalled and would have been snitablv 
pun«hrf if he had not died on the way An 
inquiry was instituted into the case of Raja 
Kaljan of nhom certain unpleasant stones 
had been beard but hi$ innocence nas clearly 
proved and he was aqnitted Abdullah Khan 
rrros Jang Governor of Oujemt, one of the 
valiant soldiers of the empire, a favonnte of 
the powerful Shah Jahan, was recalled and 
had to ondergo the uttermost humiliation and 
to seek the good olhces of his patron to secure 
ardoQ Shah Jafaao himself wbeo at the 
eight of hta influence, received a most severe 
reprimand which made the n hoi* court tremble 
foe allowing his tuboedinate the governor 
of Surat, to oppress English traders Numerons 
similar instances occnrred If a rote Havi 
kuis ‘ complaints of injustice which they (the 
local Governors ) do be made to the King 
It is well if they escape with the loss of their 
lands Justice, indeed w-is one of the strong 
points of Jahangir He sentenced au mRuential 
man accused of murder to death God 
forbid * be wntes ‘that in such affairs I should 
consider princes, and far less that I should con 
sider Amirs' 

As regards famine relief it is stated 

Thanks to the difGcuIties of transport 
mediaeval famines were restricted id area but 
intense m snflenng Indian bistonans and 
foreign travellers al ke paint a ghastly picture 


oftbehoager and mortality tint raged nild 
over the stricken region The State did some 
thing to relieve the misery Besides remissions 
of revenue it distributed large sums of money 
opened relief works encouraged recruitment to 
the array and established free soup kitchens 
and alms houses 


Search for Historical Haquscripts 
m Indian Libraries 
Dr Shafaat Ahmad Khan, University 
Professor of Modern Indian History, Allah 
abad, has published the reports of him 
self and his staff of the search for historical 
manuscripts in Indian Libraries Lists of 
old paintings have also been given The 
following libraries were visited — 

Library of Lala Sri Ram M A , at Delhi , 
Library of H H the Maharaja of Altvar 
Two fine libraries at Hyderabad , 

I he Asiatic Society ’s Library in Calcutta , 
The Hohar collection in the Imperial 

Library , 

St Xavier s College Library, Calcutta , 
The Onenta) Library of Bankipore , 
Kampur State Library 
Library of tbe Muslim Lmversity, Aligarh, 
Library of the Kashi S'lgari Praebanni 
Sabha, Benares 

Kamnagac Library of H H tbe Maharaja 
of Benares , 

The Chbotarpur Library, the Madras 
Libraries viz the Coanewara Public Li 
brary, the University Library, the Telugu 
Academy tbe Literary Society Library, 
the Secretariat Library, the Assistant 
hpigrapbist's Office and the Government 
Onental MSS Library 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Social Movements in Tokyo 
Man) people think of Japan mainli as a 
coontr) of fighters and industrial leaders and 
isorkers But like other civilised countries 
she U noted for her philanthropic acUiities 
too For instance, take the social movements 


in lok>o alone as described in the Japan 
Maga lire Thej arc — 

The Cestbel Bevevolest Association 
The Socetys chef endeavor s to co-ordnate 
benevolent aci vii es and estabi sh organs for proper 
invest gat on deia led thus •— 
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j Co-ordinalon oE organisations concerned »n 

philanthropic relief work 

2 Co-operation of organisations and of indi 

viduals working philanthropicall) 

^ Directions and suggestions for successful co 

operation, also adequate support of administrative 
agencies 

^ —Investigation— \t home and abroad 
^ — Cultivation of Public Inleccst, by the pubhca 
tion of periodicals the holding ot conferences, 
lecture meetings and hy other metliods of circulating 
information 

Tokyo Prefect! ral CiiAriTY AssoriATiON 
( IWCORPORATPD ) 

The work of this Association includes — 

* t — The union of charitable enterprisps 

2 — \n organ for investigation 

3 —The encouragement and support ot social 
work a periodical Tokyofu Jiren Kyokai Kaiho 
(Tokjo Benevolent Association Report) is issued 
now and then 

4 —The 1 uprovemeoi and increase ot effort in the 
slum section 

y— Training of staff, i e the selection pf those 
desiring to devote themselves to relief work also 
the provision of a special course of study which at 

5 resent is available at ether Waseda L mversit). the 
luddbist I heological College or the Tokyo W omen s 
College 

6 — Ass stance for relief organirations through 
committees 

1 rom the follow ng account one is able to gather 
the kind of effort that is being made on behalf of 
the workingman 

S nec September igoQ special places called Musa 
shiya ot r ce shops, have been opened in order to 
make it possible to obtain the daily necessities of 
life at a reasonable sum 

One Mus3shi>a supplies meals at a cost ot about 
10 sen per meat and daily accommodates about ->oo 

S fe here also any requests or inqu tics are svm 
etically and capably dealt with 
A public benefit pawn broker has been provided 
and a manager appointed to run the business with 
special privileges for the working class 

A public bath house has been provided for the 
use of those in the vicin ty, at a cost ot 2 3S7 yen The 
charge for adufls is a sen, for children i sen and m 
the city the fee is 6 sen adults 3 sen children 

The Toundstion Tor Revderikc Legai/ Aid 
was established in the Department of Justice m 
Koj machi N\ atd Its presidency »s always occupied 
by the Vice-Minister of Justice, and it has been 
organired for the protection and assistance of those 
discharged from prisons, in iny part of the country 
maintained by the foundation fund, interest 
and subsidy, the present capital being over 850000 
yen 

The Tokyo Duly Necessities Associatiok 
fiNCORrURATEO) 

was established within the premises of Tokyo 
urban prefectural gover^menf I ifty puWie market 
places have been provided within Tokyo Gty m 
each of which the individual producers or otganisa 
tions of producers or specially appointed merchants 
are under agreement to sell all sorts of daily com 
mod ties at reasonable pr ees 


Tokso City Public Market j 
The Lord Mayor of Tokyo led tins movement 
and some merchants agreed to sell daily necess ties 
at low prices and officials are sent to ov ersee 
Simple Life Society 

Soon after the riots which occurred on account 
of the sudden rise m the price of rice the leldmg 
residents of Kinda resolved to believe the working 
class of the high rate of 1 food stuffs and found q 
possible to do so through this organ, which charged 
10 sen per meal, and to-day accommodates an 
av crage of 2 000 people per day i 

Tory 0 Peoi r e s ResTai r aNt« 

There are two of these places, iri order to provide 
cituens of the lower classes with simple' and good 
meals inconvenient style and at Suitable hours 
Free I oncitso Hoises 

The object is to give free lodging and protect on 
and to assist with children 
Tub Jodo Spot I aborers Mutual Aid Society 
Its mam object includes lodging relief work and 
employment agencies / 

The Salvatiov Army I ree I opoino Hoi*-* 
Asikisa 

This IS m Asakusa Ward and its objects ate 
similar to those described above 

TdB Tstkl'UIMA 1 AUORFRS DoRMITORY 

is another lodging boa»e 

Tokyo hMPioYMPST Acescy 
I here are three places m the City 
besides working an Employment Agency, it tuiYs 
a lodging house for laborers and a workhouse for 
the unemployed , 

I snoRPR^ Fkiyeaaor Socisty 
(LECM rY Incoriorated ) 

Its object IS to work an agency for the uw o( 
proletarians ift the neighborhood, and to relieve thosA 
in poor circumstances 


A Quj?st for s P&rfoot E^uootjooal 
System 

TA» Japan Advertiser quoted by the 
Japan Magastne, states that 

Mr and Mrs Sven V Knudven are on a tout 
of the world engaged in investigating educational 
methods in use in different nations, 'jo aid them 
in ther work and to make possible investigation at 
firsthand they decided to travel overland 1 hey nav^ 
come to Japan from Denmark via America whert 
they made a continental tour before crossing th% 
Pacific 

Who IS Mr Knud'en ? 

He IS assistant headmaster of the State School of 
Copenhagen Denmark, and one of the leading educa-. 
tors of Denmark and IS prominent there as a writer 
and student ot the activities of boys from the titn^ 
they ficgin their school life until they graduate from 
college ffe IS taking a leading part in the Uny Scout 
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Movenicni and is nowon his way around the world 
trathennjr material for a book which he plans to witc 
'shch will deal with the actmties of poys of every 
country and will be called "Boys the Worla Om ' 

In speaVing of the purpose of h'is worV. 
and what he hopes to gain from his tour Mr 
Knuclsen said — 

It IS the puroosc of the school authorities and 
Got-eminent ofhcials of Denmark to gather from alt 
OVT the world intimate kniwledge of educational 
methods which are m use and to choose from these 
many and widely different practices the best and 
most efficient pioints as prosed by actual usage and 
make them a part of the educational methods of 
Denmark. 

"Denmark is a small country and has a dense 
popolation," he said. 'She js not a nth country 
either m money or natural resources If the people 
of that land arc to make something of themselves 
and increase the efhciency of the State aS a w hole they 
wll have to do it through education, and every person 
there will have to provide himself with a much better 
than the average education in order to overcome the 
handicap^ under which they are placed by meviubk 
conditions We think we have one of the best 
educational systems in the world today, hut we are 
continually striving to perfect it and in return for what 
learn ftom other tuitions of the earth we are willing 
|a JJive to them the benefit of out eipef'cnces if any 
desire to send representatives to study our methods 
or students to study in our schools We are doing 
this to-day with several countries, ac>d our students 
ere becoming acquainted with the habits and customs 
of other lands from which they wilt choose the bcM 

S aints and bring them back (or the benefit of their 
omc country, ’die foreign students ‘n out schools 
are being lafiorded the opportunity to ^o the same 
thing if they are so inclined ' 

There should be some Indun educators 
'';ho arc willing and able to jo what Mr 
KnuiUen has been doing 


Has Non-co operation f'ailod? 

There are some Indnn Nationalists m 
America viho are for gaining independence 
^ force of arms. It is ycobably with 
teference to them that the New Aork A’*tp 
has written — 

The comment most generally made by Indian 
National sts On the arrest of hf K. Csndht seems «c» 
he this that the method of Non cooperation hss 
’'ww been gwen a fair trial * tVnt the BriiisH govern 
"lent refuses to illow its continuance and that, as a 
ranseitoenee. the Ind an people are nuw fotc^ to 
take the road of violent resistance The substantive 
statement, it appears to us and the inference, are 
alike illusory. 1 ess than three year* have passi-d 
Since Mr Gandhi, his dwindling failh m Fngland 
s^Wered by the guns of Bngad er Oenrrsl Dyer at 
Amntsar announced the full program of hon-coopeia 
tun The notion that among the mvtiads of Ind a 
a prognin suvh as thit could bi given an adetioate 


trial in so brief a time ts su ely absurd. And those 
Indians, who, now that Mr Gandhi is m )iil, find 
themsdves tempteA to repudiate his doctrine, should 
give heed to their leaders warning He has said 
repeatedly Ihit if Non-cooperation turns to violence 
India will never attain her freedom The present 
m India is evtraordinarily dark and confused. But 
about the immediate future one thing seems to be 
beyond question The Indian Nationalists, having 
been carried thus far by the power of an idea 
embodied in a unique personality, will wm or lose m 
tJws caoEket until. Oia Gw«.«wrti«t <st Iftdiaj accoed wg 
as they prove themselves able or not to persevere 
m the application of the Gandhi doctrine. 


iQfiueace of Imaginative Literature 

Olixe Beaupre Miller expresses the 
opinion in Cmld-Welfare Magazine that 
there are stories and stories, and nothing 
matters much more than which story a boy 
reads. 

He may know all ihe scientific facts m the universe, 
may know the Encyclopedia hntannica backwards and 
forwards and $ii!I never have perceived that selfish 
ness dishonesty, cunning, cruelty, weakness, narrow* 
ness of vision, inability to see from any other 
stand point than his own, ate evil qua! ties which 
he does not wish to possess and that courage and 
faiifi, strength and perseverance, patience, honesty, 
loyally breadth of vision are qualities which are 
splendid and admirable which he does wish to 
^sses-. 

In the settling of those great problems which 
hxvc been stirred to the surface m the restless world 
of today and are Fsemg the riving generation, problems 
needing greater wisdom and breadth of vievr for 
Ihtit sofutioo than have ever faced the world before. 
IS it going to be of more importance to know 
that the Batile of Hvst'ngs was fought m the 
year lo 6 or to have innately and unconsciously ac- 
quired a love of justice and truth, and admiration 
for the tng and unselfish view point, the well-balanced 
and far reaching wisdom* 

I am not belittling scientfir read ng , it is abso 
lately necessary, and many a finely written history 
or biography may and often docs, accomplisli the 
same thing as hclion but l am bringing out as 
clearly as possible that the value of the best fiction 
has been much under-rated and that because it has 
been under rated, the best and most m'eTligcnt 
use has not been made of it m the ch Id s developments 
The best fiction certainly will mould your child s 
ideals and standards, his views of 1 fe, his judgments 
on Ife, as s«tly as rt widens his mental horuon, 
shows him other points of view than his own, 
quickens his imagination and his joyous appreciation 
of beaut), livens his sense of humor, deepens his 
emotions, and at every turn fires his spait into life. 

B) the best fiction the writer does not at 
all retec to books w ith a. moral 

I merely mean that all truly great llerature 
worthv of the name has expres^ quite nnsclf 
coRSCioasly mens natural love and admiration for 
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wlnt IS truly ^.leal ani3 good and their natural 
perception of the ugliness of ivhat is evd and f ilsc 
and that tlu< point of sieu, so inestimably valuable, 
IS all usconsciously" absorbed by the child the very 
spirit of the work communicates itself to his spirit 
if the lelccitons made for hii rendingare tw 

As regards fatrv tales 


\\e need to weed out the weird and sraisalional, 
the umvholt-'ome and morbid, ind leave the pure 
and beautiful fancies the vigorous tlourishmg strength, 
the splendid tinselfconscious simplicity Ihcre arc 
many, mans bad fairy tales and no one phase of 
sour child s reading needs more careful supervision 
than his fairy tales 

I should never give a young chila a whole volume 
of Grimm or Dasent or Asbjornsen Jacobs or any 
other literary collection of iolk talcs I hey contain 
many horrible stones If the child »s to have thc^e 
books whole at any time, let it be when he i' older, 
say m the fifth or sitth grades can read lliem 
without fear and has some abilly within Inmstllto 
refuse and throw off the evil that is there 


“Tho Lamp of Judgmont ” 

Continuing Ins senes of articles on the 
Seven Lamps of Advocacy Judge Parrj 
writes on the Lamp of Judgment in the June 
number o/ Chtimhcn s JcKt-nal 

I et no one think that he can attain to sound 
judgment without hard work The judgment of the 
advocate must be based on the maxim *He that 
judges without informing himself to the utmost that 
he \s capable cannot acqu t himself of judging amiss ’ 

A client IS entitled to the independent Judgment 
of the advocate Whether his Judgment is right ot 
wrong. It IS the duty of the advocate to place it at the 
disposal of his client In the business of advocacy 
judgment is the goods that the advocate is bound to 
deliver Yet he i*, under constant temptation to please 
his client by giving him an inferior article Theduty 
ot the advocate to give only h s best is wisely insisted 
upon by berjeant Ballantine, 

The Writer holds 

In nothing docs the advocate more openly exhibit 
ant of judgment than in praliMty Alodern courts 
if justice arc binned by the public not wholly 
without cause for the length and consequent expense 
of trials To poor people this may mean a denial 
of justice 

‘ Sound judgment is essential lo the 
examination of witnesses How few advo* 
cates know how lo examine a witness-in- 
chlef’ “Cross examination, too, is almost 
entirely a matter of judgment ” 

Two golden rules handed down from the eighteenth 
century, and may be from beyond are still unlearned 
lessons to each succeeding generation of advocates 
1 Never ask a nuesiion without having a good 
re ison to assign for asking it. 

3. Never lu^urd a critical question witlwut luving 


good ground to believe tint the answer will be m jouf 
bvour. 

Brow-bcating is alwnjs a dingerous policy , it 
antagonises the jury and leads to reprisals I here 
IS an old story of the counsel in an ass.ault case vvho 
asked the witness at what distance from the parties 
hew IS at the time of the assault Not content with 
the reply df 'A few feet,’ but pressing for greater 
accuracy he was ansvvered by the witness 'Just four 
feet five and a half Inches ' „ 

How do you come to be so very exact, fellow 
ask^ counsel sternly. 

Because 1 expected some fool or other would ask 
me 50 I measured it ‘ 


“Tho Spiritual Outlook for 
Westorn Civili 2 satioii ” < ; 

Ills true that the Hast evolved an ideal 
of civilisation different from the concrete 
realit) called Western civilization But 
while the I'astern ideal is undoubtedly more 
spiritual than material, more othcr-worldlj 
than secular, it is self-delusion to think that 
we pre-.ent-day orientals are more spiritual 
than occidentals The I'astern ideal (m which 
the really Christian ideal is included) is a 
spiritual ideal, but the lives that we orientals 
lead are not embodiments of the ideal. The 
real truth is that we are languid, inert, 
lifeless , and that is why we pursue our 
pleasures, profits and hostilities languidly, 
and mistake that languidness for spirituality 
With these prefatory remarks we proceed 
to give some idea of the spiritual renaissance 
winch, acording to Mr Glenn rrank, editor of 
fAe Cfn/nrj' Jfagasietc, has already dawned 
on the world He prophesies — 

The next-twenty five years will be challenging 
years to tive man wfto fias any sense ot* inteiVec- 
tual and spiritual adventure, for they will matk 
a turning point in human history 

Irom before the war, the West was m the 
grip of materialism 

lor more than the lifetime ot most of us the 
chill winds of matenalisni have been blowing across 
Western civilization Its spiritual hres have been 
banked, if not burned out 

Ihe civilization that preceded and precipitated the 
war was at best a thinly veneered barbarism that was 
slowly consuming the hfe of the race in the poverties 
of peace no less than m the penis of war Pagan 
ideals of power and ple-asure had spread their nets 
anew for the capture of our souls Power was the goal 
€>f Ihe state , pleasure was the goat of the people 
Political life had become paganized by its passion for 
power at any price businesslife had become paganized 
by Its scramble for profits at any price , and social life 
liad become paganized by its devotion lo pleasure at 
any piitc In this rductanl iitdivtinent LuIb if anj 
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disrrim'natlon Can be nade between allied, ene ny, 
and neutral peoples. ^Ve were alt of tlie s>n of 
surrender to pagan ideals. c practised paganism 
wViilesx. ptcpfessed Cbrotianity Wt of Western tw 
luatjon was thus a sort of corporate. h)pocfisy , 

Tins corporate hypocris) these pagart 
ideals, caused the War 

Tl-e \-erdict of history will be tlat Germanv canned 
the war, but for a deeper reason lhari propagandists or 
pot ticians have yet guessed The pagan program of 
s^t interest, materal satisfaction, and brute force was 
domiuating allWestern civilisation before the \\ar< 
This program simply came to a head in Cefmnnv first 
Germany caused tfie war liecause Germanj led in 
repaganinng the world Germany caused the war not 
bmuse she atone had sinned, but because she sinned 
more perfectly than the revt of as. The basic paga- 
Rtsn of politic^, of bus pess, and of social life that the 
rest of the world denounced and practised. Germany 
openly adopted as her creed and practised 
During and after the War. 
ll was everywhere pred cied that the most ruthleis 
war of history would result in the spiritual regeneration 
of Western civvhration. But this colovsaV patadns was 
not to come true. After V’ersnDct thenareh foe the 
Holy Grail of b new world dogencraled into a sordid 
nroggk lot ectsience. « ith little thought of the quality 
el that esislenco 

\nd •« raee are again speculating upon the possible 
breakdoao of estero eiviliration. 

Mr Glenn Frank thinks otherivise 
Personally, I believe that we are in the motnng 
hours of such a fenais.sancc. I beftcve that the raw 
natcTiab for such a renaissance ate lying aU about us. 
waning ooly tor some truly great spiritual leadvr to 
hrmg than together and to touch them into I h. 

He makes cleac.what are not the grounds 
of this hope 

I am not reviving the cvpioded notion that the war 
slinvuUiEd m the soldier* a spitrtuality that wiH be the 
bssis of a religious revival 1 do not bel eve that war 
ever ministers to spirituality. Much of the apparent 
spiriiaility of men under fire is a mere scuri^og to 
cover under the lash of fear, *n attempi, as H G 
dls phrased it ‘to use God as a gas mask. The 
spjtitu»lreoiu.s-s3oce,»balwjj.redeem.- 1\ i^wcr-eunbra.. 
tion will not spring from war-stimulated emotions 

1 am not testing my faith upon the new mysticism 
tiwt has swept the world in the waVe of the war t do 
not believe that the new populifily of mediums an«l 
all the current hammering at the gates of the other 
world have any basically spiritual significance for 

In fact, this nest great revival of religion will not 
he a relgious revival in the accepted sense of that 
term Many of its most striking episodes will not 
IB the carpeted aisles of cathedrals or m the 
sawdust aisles of evangeUstvc sheds, but vn Uboratories 
m school rooms, m factories, and at poIiticaJ bead 
quarters. I do not mean to suggest that the church 
will play no part in this spiritual renaissance The 
church should furnish the leadership for this adventure 
» the depigvnuipg ol NS estetn civihiat on 


Bat this would be possible, , ' ' 

When (he church Iia< scrapped Us ancient vocabu 
bry and begun to talk to the men of this generation 
m hgtirev of speech they unders’and when a ceaseless 
search for truth has supplanted dortnatism ■ when the 
church spends more thought upon its ‘crvKe than 
upon Its services ; when denominationalism has been 
tecognired as the twin brother of the national sm that 
has fdunged the world into its periodic wars , when the 
church has undertaken (he redemption of institutions 
with as sincere conviction as it nas brought to the 
tedem^von of persons , when the church adds to its 
preaching of abstract virtues a continuous moral 
analysis of modern social, political, and industriil life 
m order that men may know the now and subtle ways 
th.-it ancient sms may be committed , when, in short, 
the church becomes its severest entic and takes the 
nholeof modern life for Its field, it will be on the way 
toward effective [e.idership in the depaganiring of 
Western civiliration 

Mr Frank concludes his article tbus 
The renaissance of which 1 write, however, will not 
be essentuify a church movement Its prophets will 
ftoi thrill the world with any new doctrine Their 
service will consist rather ol the brinmng together m a 
new synthesis the new idealisms that nave been spring 
mg up as a by product el the “vecular” thought and 
mvestigal on of creative mmdod scientists, educators, 
indu&UiaUsU, and sutesmen This spititual renais- 
sance will not mean the imposition ol an alien idealism 
upon the secular activities of mankind, but will consist 
rather of what, (or want of a better phrase. I shall call 
the recovery ol the lost -picitualiiy ol public affairs 
The John \N esiey ol this moral renewal perhaps, 
will not appear in vurphee or gown The man who 
lights (he lire* ol this renaissance may be a statesman 
\\hen the partnanship of our time— sorry product of 
small minds— has baa time to die, some man miy 
arise who will lead the world past the bogies ol 
covenants, enungliTig alliances, and sovereignties into 
a creative internationalism (hat will be the rallying 
point not only for the political but for the social 
and spiritual, hopes of mankind The leader may be 
an educator who will transform the sterilities of scholar- 
ship into the creative adventure of helping students to 
make themselves at home m the modem world, of 
giving them standacdsof civitired values, of equipping 
them with hop^s as ivell as with habits. Again th^ 
ncwtbormaiiorf ma/nda iis'itAner in some oioiogist 
who win rid eugenics of its barn yard and stock-farm 
impl cations, and put behind it a racial conscience 
that men will recoaniee as a logical development from 
the individual and social consciences (hat haveprec^ecl 

At any rate whatever may be the point of tfepar 
lure for this renaissance it wilt draw its power from 
two sources— science and rel gion As Dean Inge has 
put It, "The spiritual integration of society which we 
desire and behold afar off must be illuminated by the 
dry light of science, and warmed by the rays of 
sdealtsm. a white light but not cold And idealism 
must be compacted as a religion, for it is the function 
of religion, to prevent the fruits of flowenng-times of 
thcsptnt from being lost ” 
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A Japanoso Women’s “Ultimatum 
to tho Mon !’’ 

The ll'oinaii Ct/isen lells Its renders 

A poster dspbjed at Uk miin entranci of a 
well known griU’ school allokjowas termed l>y the 
iTpancse press an ullimstum to the men rheposlet 
1 sted ten \cry modest requests (armuhled Ij> a Japa- 
nese wife to her liege lord 

Please gU up at the snrtie time 1 do 

i’lcnsc do not scold me in the presence of children 
or of \isitors 

Whenjou Icnvt home for long period*, pictsettll 
me where \ou go 

Plea*c i l me know when )ou lease home ind wlicn 
)-ou return 

Please grant, me the pns liege of enjoy ng a few of 
my own w ishcs 

please give me a fixed sum of money for iny own 
personal use 

Please do not nsk the nttcntion of otlicrs for things 
you can very well do yourself flbc “others' is 
{ictseU ) 

please refritn from doing such things before tlic 
children as would set ahadeximplc 

Please allow me some time each day for read ng 
and studying 

Please stop saying OiKora < Lnghsh cnuivalent 
' Hello, vou over there*! when you call me i am your 
wife ana descrie respect 


Sparks from Lady Astor’s Sayings 

The Womati Ctlise" has brought tc^etlier 
some sayings of Lady Astor, the first woman 
to sit m the Btitish Parliament, Ilere arc 
tiome of them 


The htest scientist to mike an importmt contriM 
tion to thd heilth of huminity is a woman— Dr N 
Kritch, director ot i hospitil bboratory in Moscow 
lofluayears Dr Kntchhis licen searching for the 

typhus germ and reports lint she has Isobtcd it hive 

just been confirmctl Other phjstciins, it is said, have 
been piftly successful in producing typhus vaccine, 
but Or. Kritch is the first to grow and reproduce the 
germ outv'de the human txsdy So fir no curative* 
scrum Ins been perfected, but that is Ikely to 
follow 

The hftvpitnl where the discovery wis made had • 
been supplira with eqsipmcnt by the Amerinns 
i hirtcen p.ipcrs were cnicrcd m competition for the 
prize of t ooo dolliis annually awarded by the American 
Assointion to Aid bcientiOc Uescarch by W omen. This 

K ir the prize has been won by an Englishwoman, 
Anns Catherine Davies of Royal llollowav 
College Fnglcfield Greens, I ngland her paper being 
an impressive • Investigition of Criticii Hectromc 
Vnctgy Associated wilhtnc Excitation of the Spectra 
llelium • Of the other pipers submitted five wtre 
Irom i ngbnd one from Australia, one from Russia 
and five from the United States, 


Tennyson on *' a Pool’s Life . 

In the “Personal Memortes of Tennyson, ’’ 
winch as a lover of Tennyson we have read 
with joy, conlnbutc<J1)y Mrs Warre Cornish 
to the London Mercury, occurs the following 
‘Why docs ore wmt to know aboutapoets life* 
Ibetess you know the better, he gives you his best 
in his writings I thank Cod day and night, that we 
know so little about Shakespeare.* 


The world needs us A man-ordered world has 
failed W e should go into all countries and preach 
this ideal— men and women vvorking together lor real 
peace on earth 

Mercifully we women have no pel tical past 
I can conceive of nothing worse than a man governed 
world except a woman v,ovemed world 

Wives come and go but mothers stay on forever 
In the modern world no mtion can get work lor oH 
unless It trades with all 


We have not been fair to men Always in our 
hearts we ve known they ate the weaker sex but we ve 
lacked the courage to tell them so 

We gel from the men what we ask from the men 
Real women arc women who cate about real things 
I politics depends on what 


What women will be u 
they arc at heart 

If all that women do is to learn what i 
done the world will be the worse 


I have 


A TennyBOD Lottor. 

The following IS extracted from tlie same 
magazine 

Some time afterward ttie poet was sending wed 
ding presents to his old friend lirooklicld s daughter, 
and the letter which took her his congralubtions i* 
so representative of his talk and of the ‘life poetic 
which passed into it that I have obtained leave to 
print the letter here — 

Mr DBVR Mat oalene 

I have never done anything for y ou except once 
as a child I helped you up n ladder i now I send 
you some of my books. For 1 hear you are to marry 
Williim Ritchie I am glad that your foot is on the 
first rung of the ladder the top of which is m Heaven 
\ ours sincerely, 

Alfred Tensysov 


Woman’s Scientillo Discoveries 

We take the following from The Woman 
Ctttzen 


Cruelty in Congo 
We read in The Lwing Age 
A Congo correspondent of Lt Peiifile reports a 
very high inoita! tj among the natives of that territory 
In certain camps the annual death rate is 6 percent 
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smoog *oJdj:r« and n per cent anong The 

Govefoor General recently condemned the treatment 
of n»t ses by Furopean emplojers A rumor ts current, 
thoBijh this conespondent does not confirm it ty 
specific data, that tne > lack laborers emplojed at the 
Kati mines are *tre.ited with a cruelty that surpasses 
bel ef fhey areforc^ to work in the water Irom 6 
' A SI until ^ P sr They arc fed onl) canned goods 
and this in msuftioent niuntitici ’ Fhe shortaee of pro 
vsKjns atthe mines was attnboted bj the ftowraor 
Oeneral tothe taikof fore-sight shown h) thenatnes 
themselves, who — presumably during their lesure 
from7Ps( to6«M— 'do not cultnalecnoughandto 
ensure themseUes against shortage in times of 
drought ' The local aathoril es complain because 
the missionares 'exceed their rights by interfering 
in controvers es bnween \\ Kite empl i)ers and tilacic 
bborert' Missionar e* are also charged with giving 
medcal treatment to natives, although they possess 
no medical knowl^ge 

It is \ery fiail of some missiottirics ither 
e\er they ma) be to help the opprcsscil 


Crnel Slavery in French Togo 
The same paper ttrUes — 

IlumamU under the title.'SUver) m French logo 
ewusses reports from that colony reeentlj seniiLated 
in the FreiKn Chamber of Deputies The author of 
this article ielicien Ch na)'«, whoisa writer of ds 
t nction and authoriis asserts that after a long struggle 
dae to the opposition of I'bcral and humanitarian 
elements m Prance and the f tench colonies asjstem 
ot forced UtMc,'simiUc to that wh<ch prevailed in th* 
Belgian Congo un^r Kmg Leopold, has been maun 
rated in Togo A company organued lo Pans lut 
year to develra a concession in that colony— two mem 
hers of the Cumber of Deputies were among the 
promoters— secured srry Large grants of land in that 
region The contract between these concessioners 
and the Government contains the following ebuse 
( Article VIII, Paragraph 3 ) — 

'The lessor (the French Commissioner Ccneral of 
Togo) hereby engages, in the name of the local admi 
intration to fum sh upon demand as he has h therto 
^grieulinral labor of the c'ass known as tuvntn tab 
rats sufficient for eiserat ng,this grant ’ 

Commenting on Ih s clause the author of the 
article says •— 

"There is no doubt as to its meaning The Govern 
Kent agreed to send policemen and soldiers to the 
Villages to seize the men that the concessioners needed 
to deliver them to the btter as provisional slaves 
The fact that these BUck workers receive a trifling 
wage p ttance does not change the fact that their bbor 
it forced bbor 

It should be added that the colonial authorit es 
were compelled lo annul this paiticuUr contract 


Japanese Hypocrisy ? 

During the war boom and the postwar 
boom, Japanese employers imported coolies 


anil operatives from China and Korea As 
there is unemployment now In Japan, there 
is a disposition to kick them out , whereupon 
Herald oj Asm, &. Japanese paper edited 
and pnbibhed by Japanese, obsenes 

t'ndoiibicdiv the easy way to meet the situation is 
lo kick the Chinese out , but, quite aside from the 
|ustieeor injustice m the individual cases, it must be 
femembeted that the principle invoKed is esttemely 
far reaching and it will be difficult for Japan, when 
the California q lestion comes to the fore again 
as It IS likely lo do nt any time, to gam much 
credence for sincerity when she condemns Americi 
for miinttifling a practice winch she herself mdul 
ges in 


A German on Hindus & Japanese 


Count IJermann Ke)serling obserses in 
his Diary ef a Philosepher Abroad 

The very proFundly of H ndu knowtedge has 
led the nation to rum It has made the people 
soft and feeble That is most significant Here 
agan the Hindi become* a lesson for alt human 
ity He demonstrates the dangers that threaten a 
society where alt men of mtellKt are absorb^ in 
pbtosoph cal contempt tion That pursuit befis but 
a small number who are peculiarly qualified for it , 
the other* it leads lo rum More too the Hindu 
belef that the^irAi the Sanyaui the Yogi, the 
mystic saint whatever name you give him, is above 
all other men, means something d^^lTerent from what 
appears ui fitsi slance Udoes not mean that such 
men are necessarily the h ghest type nor that eiery 
individual can attain hs highest deielopment by 
following in their footsteps It simply means to 
the Hindu mind that only philosophers and saints 
attain perfection and all others perisn. 

Some of his impressions of Japan are 
quoted below 


••‘j uxwming mote and mere 

ebtifirf Of one thing 1 am quite sure the Japanese 
or rather those cbss*s in Japan that count pot ti 
rally, are not Orientals m the sense that we use 
•hai. -wwL -wt -^.y t. -Cl. fne -Cnmese and to 
Ibodus They are closer to ourselves than lo the 
Chinese and are thus entitled and predestined in 
be our rivals Their apparent kinshlS w^ Chi^ 
IS doe mainly to the c.Mizaturn they L*e ,mpo»M 
from that country They ate naturally 
sivc people, as therf recent history ptov« 
limes they cop ed Korea and China a. 

means in India or in China “ 

As oar vessel entered the Inbnd^a i 
saous not without surprise of I was con 

entuely new to me, 
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civili>^lion Neither did 1 discover the Japan that 
LafcadiQ Hearn describes. Undoubtedly it exists 
Nevertheless, I can now say with confidence that my 
first impression was right the essentnl traits of the 
Japanese are enterprise, utilitarianism, and practical 
aptitude • 

Your t)picat Japanese is not an inventor, hut 
neither is he an imitator, as is commonlj reported 
he IS fundamentally a utilizer in the jujutsu sense 

The Japanese need have no fear of becoming 
Westernized, although that would be fatal fiw the 
Hindu or .the Chinese To adopt Western civiliza- 
tion does not mean a real transformation for the 
Japanese, but merely a new attitude accommodated 
to a change of environment 


Untouchability in its Nakedness 

In his article on " Castes and Custnms m 
Malabar ” published in the Journal of the 
East India Association, Mr HEX Cotton 
sajs 

Caste exclusiveness in Malabar manifests itself 
principally in two respects I irstly, the touch or 
approach of a person of a lower class conve)s 
pollution , and secondly, women may contract 
alliances only with men of an equal or superior caste 
whereas men, though for the most part restricted to 
their caste or class may in some cases form 
connections with women of an inferior class A third 
tesi IS, of course, interdming, as elsewhere among 
Hindus but there is this difference A high-cLnss 
Nambudri male may eat the food cooked by a 
Samanya or ' ordinary' Nambudri and even by a 
Samantsn but an Anteijanam or Nambudri woman 
cannot Similarly, Nayar males can partakeof meals 
prepared by any Nayar without distinction of 
subcaste , but a Nayar woman of the high^ castes 
catiDot eat the food prepared by anyone belonging to 
a lower The distinction is observed also among the 
lower castes 

Pollution IS then explained 

Pollut on, as already mentioned, is conveyed either 
by touch or by approach, and the rules are of the 
most precise and complicated character. Every man 
considers himself polluted by the touch of anyone 
below him in the social scale But in addition to 
this, at a certain pomt in the caste system, the taint 
IS supposed to become so pronounced as actually to 
affect the atmosphere and carry pollution to persons, 
houses, and the like w thin a radius of several yards 
fioih the person who is the centre of infection The 
radius inueases with the fall in the social status 
There is in fact a prescribed scale of distances wb ch 
1$ required to be rigidly observed, and jn ordinary 
conversation such express ons as n Tiyapadoc a 
^ Chetuma pad— the distance at which a Tiyan or 
Chetuman must keep— ire commonly used 

A footnote tells the reader ^ 

' Ideas of a similar character appear to have 
prevailed in Germany before the French Revolution 
( See Fischel and Boehn s • Modes and Manners of 
the Nineteenth Century, 17901817, English ed turn. 


vol I, p 5 ) For instince a woman^of the middle 
class tn Berlin was forced, if she chanced to meet a 
countess in any public place, to scat herself at least 
SIX chairs away from her 

The writer mentions the prescribed ‘icale 
of distances which the “untouchables'* are 
rigidlv required to observe 

Kammahns ( nrtizans ) and llluvans or Tiyans 
(toddy drawers ), cause atmospheric pollution to the 
higher castes within n radius of about 10 English feet 
in the State of Cochin In Malabar itself, accord ng 
to Mr Thurston, a Nayar may not approach nearer 
than 6 paces to a Nan budn, a man of the barber 
caste ( Marayan ) nearer than ts paces, a Tiv'in 36, a 
sorcerer or exorcist ( Panan ) 6 t, and a Pulayan or 
Cheruman (slave) ^ The “Malabar Gazetteer 
givre the distance in the case of a kammalan ( artizan 1 
as about 24 feet, and in the case of an abofigma! 
Nayadi as 74 Nayars are as punctilious as 
Vambudn^ The mere approach anywhere near a 
Nayar ora Cheruman or Pulayan or any inferior 
being even aTiyan as he walks home from the 
temple, cleansed m body and mind, his marks new'y 
set on his forehead with sandalwood paste, is pollution 
and he must turn and bathe again before he can 
enter his house and cat In the older days ( according 
to Buchanan Hamilton) a Nayar thought nothing 
of cutting down on the spot any low caste man who 
approached within polluting distance ofhis 
At the present day the higher caste man, as he walks 
along the road, utters a warning grunt or hoot m 
the words of van Lmschoten, who made a “Voyag® 
m the East Indies* at the close of the sixteenth 
century, “as these Naytes go in the streets, they cry* 
•Po, Po ’ which is to say, 'Take heed, I come, stano 
out of the way''/ Three centuries later, Swan” 
\ ivekananda came, in the course of his wanderings 
to Malabar. There he says, he met Brahmans ano 
Nayars slrullmg through the streets like peacock, 
making a deafening sound, "Hoi, hoi' Unatisthe 

meaning of this word T he asks It means ' clear out 

of the road* and he is provoked to exclaim that 
Malabar is the lunatic asylum of the world Certam'y 
It comes as a shock to see the|Sayadis— im/'”'* 
peiiimo who are professional beggars, deposit ng 

a cloth in the middle of the road and squatting m the 
fields outside the prescribed radius, whence, from tune 
to time they shout dismally to attract the attention of 
passers by who may, if they wish, drop a com on the 
cloth Even among the Cherumans, who are equally 
beyond the pale the lowest group, known as 
Kundons, is considered to convey pollution by touch 
to members of all other groups by reason of the fact 
that the Kundottis or women of the sub-caste, act as 
midwives If pollution is caused whether physical 
or atmospheric, it can be ^emo\x^d only by complete 
emersion in water, either m a tank or a river 
Strangely enough atmospheric pollution is not 
conveyed by Jews, Christians, or Mohammedans 
and this applies even to converts to the two latter 
religions from the very lowest castes As Mr 
R S \\ hiteway puts it, m his book on The 
Rim of the Portuguese Power m India,' a Pulayan 
( whom he calls a ‘ Poler 1 who could not approach 
within too yards of a Nambudri, and has to howl 
like a wild beast as he walks to warn all others 
of his polluted vicinity, has everything to gam, there- 
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(otf, by adopting a faith which admits at once to 
social equality. 

The Note That Led To Mr. Mon- 
tagu’s Hosignation. 

The Nation of Nett York writes •— 

Gandhi has been arrested The Qntish Ra] has 
answered the old question “What shall we do with 
our saints and prophets ^ ' in the orthodox way 
of governments Such is the end of a policy which 
has illustrated once more the futility of a belated 
and hesitant liberalism in time of crisis That 
policy was an inept compound of concession and 
repression and its guiding principle was Divide 
aM govern \Ve credit both Mr. Moota^ and 
Lord Reading with liWal intentions Finalty as a 
last desperate measure came the Indian Govern 
■Kent's note urging the adoption of naeomproniising 
Moslem demands %r the restoration of the Tofkish 
Empire 

The immediate effect of the publ cation of the note 
was the enforced resignation of hfr Nfontagu. a 
^titical tempest m bogland. and the arrest of 
Gandhi m India as token of the definite adoption of 
Ihe policy of the iron hand The Viceroys note 
ahicn Mr. Montagu made publ c beats unanswerable 
lestimony to the extent and pow'er of the National 
trt movement To diteupt it by buying off Moslem 
adherence to the national cause was the sole reason 


for the Governments unprecedented act. English 
opposition fiustrated the payment of the bribe to 
the Moslem , it did not ^ustrate the arrest of the 
one man whose teaching has heretofore prevented 
violent revolt. When an alien government arrests a 
national hero who, its own apologists admit, is the 
most saintly Fgure in the modern world, no further 
proof is required that it rests its case on naked force. 

The defence of the action of the Govern- 
ment IS examined in the following para- 
graph — 

Even so, the protagonists of impMiahsm, English 
and American, assure os that there was no other 
course open to the Government However clouded 
England s title she and she alone, it is asserted, 
protects India from external invasion and internal 
chaos and strife She has brought justice and modern 
civihration to a country where they could not exist 
but for her strong arm. The argument is not convin- 
cing it dearly overstates both the evil conditions 
prior to the British conquest and the blessings of 
British rule It attributes material progress solely 
to alien rule rather than to the general march of 
science which has coincided with the period of British 
dominance At best the imperialist ease smacks 
loo much of the argument oi the burglar who would 

I ustify his continued occupation of another man's 
lOuse by saying ‘ 1 keep order m the household and 
I keep other burgUrs out The Indians are willing 
to take the risk of doing that for themselves. 


NOTEb 


Satyeadranath Datta 

Bengal mottrns the loss of Poet Satyen- 
oranath Datta. His untimely death at the 
®ge of forty-is a great tragedy He was 
the oaly c^ild and son of bis father and 
the only erandchifd and grandson of bis 
^andfather Abshaj Kumar Datta, the 
first writer of dynamic Bengali prose in 
^e grand style Abshay Knmar Datta’s 
of mind was rationalistic and setenti- 
fif. and he made strenuons efforts to 
acquaint his countrymen w.tb tbe 
discoveries and achievements of science 
^ many of its branches Many of his 
hooks are still used as textbooks. la 
mtroduction to his book on the 
^<hgioH3 Sects of India, he wrote 
jaoch regarding the antiquities of India 
^ which he anticipated many writers of 
Lughsh articles, theses and books on those 
15 


subjects His is a great name in Bengali 
Iiteratnre,— great for its achievement and 
greater for the stimulus and inspiration 
that it has given to succeeding genera- 
tions. It is the family of such a man that 
becomes extinct with the passing away 
of Satyendranath Datta, who leaves 
behind a childless disconsolate widow and 
a sorrowing widowed motheryeaming for 
the coming of Death the Comforter. 

Satyendranath was the greatest of the 
Bengali poets of the yonngcr generation. 
It ts very difficult, if not impossible for 
any youogcontemporary of Rabindranath 
la^reto remainumnflacnced bythe deoth 

and wide range of his poetry and thouefat 
And so m o sens, Satjeodraoath belonged 
o Habmdranath ; bat be 

had independent inspiration and a distinct 

was chatactcnscd at once by ItnrdJ 
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Satyendrahatu Datta. 

maoliness, iatellectual beautj, and a 
sweet music that was not cloying. In 
Bengali literature, no one, except 
Rabindranath, has surpassed him to varie- 
ty of metre and cadence. As a translator 
of foreign' poetry he stands unrivalled. 
His translations appear like the prodacts 
of original-inspiration. As a- translator 
he did in poetry something like what his 
grandfather 'did in prose. The very, fact 
that Satyendranath was such n success- 
ful' and‘wide-ranging translator of .Eas- 
tera’.and Western poetry, shows that, 
though he was a reserved and fiery national- 
ist-^almost -a ;revolutionary— he. was no 
less 'a' cosmopolitan. He had travelled 
in ‘ thought, Jimagination and ■ sympathy: 
all over the world, and sang in an exalted 
mood ot fellow-feeling lor all mankind;:-' . 


“There is one race the world .oyer, .1 . , 
And that race is named Man ; 
Nursed at the breast of the same 

•‘■’r </:’ ' 'J j';nMothCT Earth, 

The same sun andmoon'nre our comrades.” 

Satyendranath knew many languages 
of Europe and Asia, ancient and 'modern. 
He had inherited a fine’ library, to ^which 
he made constant additions, and he read 
what he bought. Ilis creative and assimi- 
lative power being greater .than bis 
scholarship, great though it was, he did 
not suffer from mental dyspepsia.' !'• ' ' " ’ 
Rabindranath had asked Him once to 
accompany him in one of his tours through 
the continents. For some reason or other 
he could not go 'with ' the - poet’.' 'Such 
a tour might have given him fresh inspira- 
tion, and, probably, , prolonged- ,his ,l«e» 
also. ■ - ' f i ^ 

He was an excellent prose-^w’ntef/^toO' 
In the novel named “Baroyari,”.;joifltly 
produced by many hands, ibis contnlmtiofl. 
has been pronounced the best by 'competent 
critics. At the time 61 his death he yas 
engaged in writing a novel for Prabast, to 
which most of his intransigent patriotic 
poems, political, social, and other, were 
contributed ; but unfortunately be has 
not lived to finish it. 

Id private life, he was a man of exem- 
plary purity of character. Quiet and 
unobtrusive r in imanners,; ''’reserved in 
speech and simple in habits, he did not 
like the lime -light, nay — he shunned it. 

It has beenri’proposed tojipublish' -o 
Satyendranath memorial volume with an 
introduction by < Rabindranath j Tagore. 
A desire has also been expressed that those 
of his poems which lie .scattered, in many 
periodicals, should. -i.be collected and 
published. in ibookjfornl. We ! learrn that 
the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad i.may > b® 
able to keep a ..marble ' bust of - his in 
its hall. All this should be 1 done.'.iBat 
the best of all memorialsf would-be for 
bis. countrymen to read his works, and 
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Sarry Thuku and Konya Indians 
Since writing iny article OQ this subject, 
i have rcceiTcd through certain new letters 
some farther information, r>hich I 
would add to what has already been 
related by me It would appear that 
IlaiTT was advocating in the 'Keserves’ 
the destrueUott of the 'registcation 
papers* (which arc very greatly disliked 
by the natnes, as tber form a kind of 
‘ticket of leave' system and have to be 
shown as ‘passes’J, and also the refusal 
to do Cegar, or forced labour, on the 
roads He appears to liave had the 
personal faults of one who has very 
suddenly been raised out of a state and 
environment of savagery,-snc1i faults as 
alack of proportion and judgment when 
dealing -with opposition and a tendenev 
while engaged in public speaking to make 
violent personal attackr on tho<e who 
were against him, bis personal vanity 
being very easily hurt It is true, also, 
that he was oa-e convicted of embezzle 
ment, vs hen serving m the Treasury 
But the offer was made by the Treasurer, 
00 his release, to reinstate him and to 
give him another trial m the Treasnty 
office He had great kindness shown him 
by individual 1“ nglishmeu at that time, 
and be speaks highly of the Treasurer 
himself 1 should add that when I was lu 
Kenya more than si* months ago, Euro 
peaus spoke kiudlv of him They rather 
smiled then at his pohticil propaganda 
and for the most part did not seem to take 
it seriously It was a great shock to roc 
when I heard of the deportation and the 
shooting 

All these further points, which I have 
gathered from different sources do not 
appear to me to invalidate, but rather 
to strengthen, the demand for an act of 
public justice. , 

‘ Vihatevcr may have been Harry’s 
personal faults, his brave action in taking 
Tip the cause of bis owu 'countrymen 
at great risk of Buffering to himself, has 
done more than anything else to open 
the eyes of the Kenva officials to the sen 
onsness of the oppression of the natives 
which had been going on C F A 


Daogdrs Ahead, 

In his well known work on Social Re- 
construction ( p 120 ), M Bcrtrhnd 
Kas«ell writes — 

• Ceateal \frtean natives accustomed 
to living On the raw fruits of the earth and 
defeating Maochester by dispeosing with 
elotbev are compelled to work by a hut tax 
which they can only pay hy taking employmeilt 
under European capitalists ’ ; 

The above should be read along with 
what the Aforn/ng- Post of London wrote 
in arecent issue of that paper ’ 

“VVe have a direct concern in India b'eause 
itisoneof the chief markets of the world He 
went there as traders and despite all ~the tine 
talk of OUT modeta highbrow* there is stvll 
the material basis of our rule which might be 
put in thescoteoce "Wc give you protection and 
you buy our goods If we abandon India 
It nrill not be ooly the Indians who sufler, but 
the twelve million people of Lancashire, and 
indeed oar T\ bole industrial system which will 
be affected After all when all is said this 
nation roust live That is the first considera 
tton and we see no other way tu which this 
uatios eaa Use opoo these htte islaads save by 
industry and trade t ) 

Tbi« wiH explain why picketing of shops 
trading in foreign clothe is considered 
a great crime by Bntishers in>India 
and for which heavy sentences have 
been passed on men like Pandit Jawahtrlal 
ond others \\bile the most important 
‘concessions ’ under the “Reforms’* are 
latent, repression is patent to hit AVe 
should be prepared for more and more 
of It, if the cult of the cftarAa 
aud spinning and weaving spread more 
and more and reduction in the import 
of Manchester manofactum takes plaile 
ID this country n * 

India 13 looked upon as the banor 
hunting ground for the Britishers a 
market for British goods, and “the bneht 
est jewel m the British crown "f In 
Social Heritage" first phblished m 19'»i 
Mr Graham Wallas writes, ”, 

xrottfflouHei will'w 
mow hfceJy to vote for a kind and wiw . 

s;'“4s ■“:, ““S, ir“ 
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and clothing and housing, and sometimes 
feel, though less often than he feels, the vague 
stirrings ot political and social hope.” 

Bat will or can those voters of 
England to whom India exists merely 
or chiefly for the exploitation of her 
resources by their Icith and kin easily 
change their mentality regarding the 
welfare of the people of this country ? 

Preodom and Achiovomont. 

Gaurishankar has been rc-named Mount 
Everest— perhaps thereby unintentionally 
symbolising the fact that when a people 
loses its independence, even the enduring 
geographical objects and features of its 
country cease to be its very own, coming 
to be known thenceforward by alien 
names and shorn of nil their old historical 
and mythological associations which 
made them objects of love and reverence 
or awe-inspiring to the people. Are there 
any mountains or towns in France or 
Germany or Ja^an known respectively 
by Japanese, Chinese or British names ? 

Gaurishankar was ours, Mount 
Everest is not. The successive expeditions 
undertaken to reach its summit have 
been expeditions of foreigners— who are 
entitled to praise. Not that the children 
of the soil had not the physical strength, 
the physical endurance, and the courage 
to face difhcuUies, necessary for such 
undertakings. The coolies who have ac- 
companied all these expeditions possessed 
these qualifications. But the children of 
the soil had not the soaring enterprising 
minds which impel men to achieve 
the hitherto unachieved. Nor bad they 
the scientific knowledge and the skill to 
utilise that knowledge which are needed 
to make the ascent of very high mouat- 
mns practicable. Up to a certain stage 
of civilisation, men’s efforts and achieve- 
ments move within the circumsetibed 
area of their needs and utilities. It is 
only when they have left that stage be- 
hind that they think of doing that which 
no one had done before, without caring 
whether success would bring any advan- 
tages. 

Such endeavours without any pros- 
pective advantages in view have generally 
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characterised free peoples ; and it is thiide 
which have led to the discovery and con- 
quest of new fields in the words of matter 
and of mind by them. It is beside onr 
purpose to discuss whether they arc free 
because they are adventurous or they 
are adventurous because they are free. 

High intellectual achievement is also 
generally the glory of free peoples, though 
there are exceptions. Por, even among 
subject peoples the mind of man cannot 
be entirely crushed, or cribbed, cabinned 
and confined. Hence even among them 
we find a few persons famous for high 
intellectual achievement. But if we look 
around, we shall see that it is among 
the free peoples of the world that the 
vast majority of the foremost poets and 
other literatures, the foremost scientists 
and iqventors, tlie foremost artists, the 
foremost historians and archaeologists, 
the foremost explorers, and the foremost 
philosophers have been born. We speak 
not of statesmen or generals ; for when- 
ever a subject people has produced great 
statesmen and generals, they have also 
become free. 

Indians are said to be a nation of 
philosopbers. Not that we are all really 
philosophers ; but we are credited 
with having the philosophic .temper and 
genius But even in philosophy, our 
remarkable achievements are all in the 
past, when we were free, our present-day 
achievements being mostly expositions of 
the ancient philosophies of the land or 
boasts about them. Keal progress in 
philosophy is being made in free and 
independent countries. 

It is a just complaint of Indian nation- 
alists that India is materially poor 
because she is ‘not free. But her intel- 
lectual and spiritual poverty is not less 
deplorable butrathermore. Even as regards 
our own country, the foremost Indologists 
arc non-Indians, the foremost historians 
of India are non-Indians, ‘the foremost 
archaeologists of India are non-Indians, 
the foremost writers on Indian philosophy 
are non-Indians, the foremost writers 
on Indian religions are non-Indians — to 
be brief, the foremost authorities in Indian 
subjects arc generally non-Indians. 
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tte hate spoken of our JepIoraMe 
spmtafil poverty This will anrprise and 
scandalise manr Indians Bat it is a 
fact The apirituahty of n people « 
measured br its inner and oateraril net 
iTities, biTjog for their direct or indirect 
object, not any selfish malernl or w orldW 
adraotage, but the good of others and 
the progress and seelfare of our souls 
What is our place as determined by this 
test ’ \Y« suffer from a lamentable paucity 
of workers in the fields of moral soani 
and spintuil nplift cren within oar own 
country But many of the free peoples 
of the world hare not onl^ enoogh phtino 
thropic workers for their oun country, 
bat hare sent many to work and di** for 
backward peoples, inclu ling cannibals, 
lepers, etc We know, there are 
professional philanthropists and poll 
tieal phdintbropists But nil are not 
inch There are real philantheopisu 
too Hare we any inch, working nhrond 
for the good of foreign peoples ’ The 
fact IS most of as are lifeless, nod the 
few who hare life are swallowed ap with 
the depressing thoughts of the many 
grare erils to uhicb India is a prey 
hn^h being the case "ae hare neither 
thoughts, nor bring men. nor energies to 
spare for other lands and peoples than 
oar own Tree peoples hare a supernbati 
dant stock of energies and bring men 

That IS why we find in the world s 
history that it is only the children of 
frwdom who hare fought for breaking 
the chains of others France fought on the 
side of America to help her to ihron off 
flntain’i yoke Uyron and other Cagbsh 
nsen fought on the side of the Greeks to 
the Greek war of independence Not 
hiring manhood themselrcs bow can 
labject peoples value manhood so highly 
as tonsktbcir brea for helping others to 
recover it ’ It is a greut shame no doubt 
to hare to confess that we are os a 
people wanting m manliness But it is 
a fact, and the more that fact is realised 
by the humblest to the most famous 
among ns the better for our people and 
country 

U woull lie of no praclicil idrantage 
thoogh it may be of great academic 


importance to discuss whether it is the 
loss of freedom which has made us lifeless, 
inert unmnnlr, devoid of the spirit of 
ndrenture in things externa! and in things 
of the intellect and the spint, and grorcl 
bogir selfish, or whether the loss of 
freedom wis an inevitable conseijoence 
of the defects referred to nbore What 
IS imUsjKRsably necessary is that, ctismg 
to delude ourselves with the glamour of 
our proud past, we should see the reibly 
and face it nnd develop in ourselves all 
those riunlities which should cimractense 
a free people — a people free in body, mind 
and spirit Such development is not nt 
nil impossible Men the world over ore 
cssenltally alike All excellences nil high 
qualities he dormant in nil sonls Their 
development nnd mnnircstatiofl depend 
upon Tight endeavour 

IgnoraDco and Eoowlodgo 
of Marathi 


Mr Sufendraoalh Sen, si a , i h li 
t K <» lecturer, Cnlenttn Uoirersity, 
writes in The Cnfcuttn ffer/eu — 


in bis burry oe [ vtofnnor Jadnoath Sarkar J 
(orgot to look ni the dedication of my Sira 
LhMtrapin ood mistmnilated Siraji Sirlfan 
AS Ixjanl of Sbiraji A profound Marathi 
wholar J ke him could not bat tmailate the 
passage »n question ns follows — rock of 
mofution like Bhimji if he had only eared 
to look At ft nut this IS not the first time 
that 1 bare been a nctim of mistranslation 
Ilabu Kamananda Chatter;ee in one of his 
editonaf notn translated the same phrase as 
pseu lo-Sbirajl 1 do not know when Kam 
aoan la Uabu learnt Marathi bat eWdentlr h « 
knowledKeof that lanRaagefs RvUfoRTusiy 
Prof Sarkar did not attempt a literal 
translation, he appears, however, to hare 
Civtn thr.cn,c ,,„,tecorrtrtIj, 

Dr Srn a otvn tranalatioo ntao ahotv, (I,, 
pbraar tolrtn mill tha iUm "r 

that according to Dr Sen Str A. . i 
MaUrncr po?„„„ .hr ft,®" 
toes of biraji cited there and A 
quently the Maratha hero's 
so many respects We nre nn„r ii 
6r«n1.c the od.ou) m 11 
fcMiy .»prrnoo„, „„j on"rj!™arV','’'l 
ofexaTnimnp the iiomts tarj. 

dirlih prr,„'i,„|,t!;r ’ '“-"PW™ Hr 
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As for ourselves, “Ramnnaucla Babu” 
is undoubtedly ignorant of Marathi. 
But ns in bis opinion no modern 
Indian, can be correctly likened to Sivnji, 
and as be is not bumour.proof or even 
unconsciou8-lmmour;proof, be cannot but 
call any modern Indian a “pseudo-Sivoji”, 
if be be compared to the founder of the 
Maratba Empire, ‘ine may do this 
without knowing a word of Marathi. 

As Mr. Sen twits others with igno- 
rance of Marathi, it would not be un- 
just if Marathi scholars gunged the 
depth of his knowledge of that language. 
We leave it to them to do so, if 
they care to. On our part, wc have 
come to learn that he has published 
through the Calcutta University an 
English version of the Sabhasad Bakhar, 
two English editions of which by another 
hand had appeared long ago The original 
wc understand is a very small-sited volume 
of about a hundred p^gw, and yet the 
mistakes made by Mr. Sea in the translat- 
ing and annotating of this little thing bit 
twenty-eight columns of the Bibidba- 
dnana-vistar (the leading literary mootbty 
iu Maratbi ), as a correspoudeot in 
Western India points out. Even the very 
phrase “Sivaji Sarkha,” wc are told, is 
nnidiomatic and should be"Slvaji Sarkhe’*! 
There are, vre are informed, altogether 
four mistakes and solecisms to th^ one 
short dedication 1 Our informants may, 
however, be mistaken For it is difficult to 
believe that so incorrect a translation of n 
book in the mother tongue of Sivaji conld 
have beent prescribed as a text-hook for 
students in an University presided over 
by, a ^modern Sivaji,— who bv the bye, is 
such 'a “rock cf resolution” that he at 
first took up a theatrically defiant attitude 
towards the Bengal M. L. C.’s but after- 
wards “sweetened their mouths” and 
presented them with copies of a, certain 
publication 1 , 

The Vernaculaf and the Classics in 
^the Calcutta Matriculation. ' 

The decision of the Calcutta University 
Senate that, except for the teaching of 
and exaraination'in English, theTemacular 
should be the vehicle of instruction in 


high schools, and the madium of exami- 
nation in the Mntricalation, is so natural 
and right that the citizens of free and 
independent countries would wonder 
why there was a lively debate on the 
subject, riicir wonder, would be abated, 
if they remembered the political condition 
of India. For tlic imparting of modem 
knowledge to Indians, ;far world inter-, 
course and for the progressive unification 
of the people of India, education in English 
hns been and will continue to be neces- 
sary. And this is provided for- by the 
new system to be introduced in high 
schools. For English will continue to ibe 
a compulsory subject of study.- If special 
care be taken to teach , modern English 
well, and if a viva vocc examination in 
it ^ made a part of the annual test in all 
classes teaching it, there is no reason 
why it should not be learned as well as 
or better than DOW. n ; • i' 
The change cauoot be made mil at 
on«, and therefore the , syndicate hwill 
have the power to make > exceptions, not 
permanently, m favour of schools reciuw- 
ing special treatment. The syndicate 
may be trusted to be, very liberal )in 
this respect, as the University cannot 
aflord to lose any appreciable number of 
Matriculation candidates, who are the 
most numerous customers at .its ; certi- 
ficates and degrees iphop. , ;] ' ( •! ( ' 

It has been 'pointed oat that ifnon- 
Bengali students in Bengal will be put 
to some difficulties 'in following instruc- 
tion through the -jmedium lOf Bengali. 
This cannot be avoided. , Bengali school 
boys residing outside; Bengal have a 
similar difficulty. When foreign students 
go to England, Germany, France, i&c., 
they have toreceLyeiinstructjon thronght 

English, German, French, &c. ; butnthey 
do not make a grievance of it.t'- < 

» iThe rBengnh language, is mow so /far 
advanced that very good .text-books 
may be written iucit-on every subject 
inclnded in i ther'-Matricnlation course, 
There are, in fact, many j such text-books 
already.r, As higher studies .will conti- 
nue, for some years at least, to be 'pur- 
sued at ,thc university through the 
medium of English, in the Matriculation 
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Bengali text books, all techoieal terms tuoatefew The nation can assimilate tha 
and special expressions and words used highest knowledge m all branches of learns 
JQthe histoncal, geographical, sctentific mg onlj through the Temacnlar -That 
and mathematical textbooks should he also leads to the enrichment and improre- 
provided with glossaries giTing the Eng meat of the national literature 
hsh equivalents of these terms, &.c In All those who are ranged on either side 
the selection of textbooks «pecial care of the controversy should make themselves 
Will have to be taken to prevent favount acquainted with the history and achieve* 
ism and the misuse of patronage which meots of Waseda University m Japan, 
are two of the evils of the present day founded by the late Marquis ukuma for 
Mmimstration of the Calcutta University the thorough education of Japanese youth 
To tell the truth as on the one band we in all branches of learning through the 
have rejoiced at the vernacular beginning medium of the Japanese IaD<7nao’e 
to gam its rightful place m our edu Thera was a time wh^n m Europe 

cational system, so on the other our Latin was the medium of lostruetioo, 

nund has been filled with misgivings as to m the Universities Later, the vernaculars 

the probable demoralizing effect on our of the different countries were adopted 
educated class of placing further patro as the media The writing of text* 

nage at the disposal of the nnivcrsity books m them was nowhere found to 

boss and his subservient clique As the be an msnrraonntable difficulty Iq India 

preliminary to every progressive measure too, it will not be an msoperable one’ 

the constitution of the university should In the Osmania University founded by the 
he remodelled and placed on a thoroughly Nizam many textbooks, on difficult 
popular and representative basts Ihnt subjects have been already composed m 
alone however, will not be prodnctivc or translated into Urdu In Bengali 
of good, unless there is an accession of Hindi, Gujarati, and probably m some 
^ell informed, unselfish independent and other vemacnlars technological terms 
active workers relating to many fields of* knowledge 

It has been alleged by ignorant critics have been coined and compiled ® 

that the present step has been taken as As regards the retention of a classical 
o sort of compromise with the non-co language— Sanskrit Pah Arabic or 
Operation movement The fact, however Persian, as a compulsory sabjeci, opinions 
IS that the movement m favour of the “ire divided We are inclined to think that 
vernacular was started about two decades it is best not to have too many compnl 
“go and Sir Asutosh Mookeijee the sory subjects As the l»st works m Sans 
present Vice-Chancellor, has throughout krit are now available m Bengali transla 
consistently advocated the cause of the tioas, some means may be easily devised 
vernacular in a praiseworthy manner for ensuring their study by onr students 
‘.omeappreAendthat the vernacular may For, it is uudoubtedly necessary for a 
in the near future be made the vehicle of people to be acquainted with its ancient 
instruction and medium of examination literature and culture Those who mav 
lor the higher Uaiversity coarses, too bz attracted by the translations to the 
”e, on onr part, look forward with pleasure study of the originals, will natnrallv co 
to such a consamtnatiou, and hope that m for the study of a classical laneuape 
Asutosh may be able to bring it about What is true of Sanskrit, may be made 
ooxiag his active career Even so far back true of the other classical languages of 
as three decades ago some snccessfnl pro some Indian commnnity or other bvthe 
f«sora taught science and mathematics m production of translabons of the "^st 
B A classes mostly in Bengali Unless works in them Some sneh translations 
the highest knowledge be available in the are already in existence 
vernacnlar of a nation it cannot become For a liberal education, a wide range 

a national possession, though it can of studies is undoubtedly necessary Af 
Wftamly become the possession of the for the we should not 
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Shakespeare’s vsords m The Taming of 
the -S/ire« 

* MolJrofit gTOv\3 ^\here is no pleasure ta’cn , 

In brief, sir, Study v\hat you mo^t affect 

Co-oporation Among Universitioa 

The annaal conference of the Univer 
sities of Great Britain and Ireland was 
held in London on the Idtb May last 
Twenty two Umver'sities were repre«cn 
ted by over 60 vice chancellors, prmci 
pals, professors, and oflicera Among 
the matters for cosideration one was 
speciah 2 ation in certain subjects of study 
by the Universities As the discussion 
bears on what has become a controver 
sial topic in our country, too, it would be 
instructive to know what the great 
British educators said on the occasion 
According to the Time*! report, Dr L K 
Parnell ( vice chancellor of the Umver% 
Eity of Oxford ), opening the discussion^ 
said — 

It v.as hecomiog a physical and almost t| 
hanacidV impossibility tor every uaiversity tp 
teach everything nor was it desirable that it 
should do so but a uniiersity would destroy 
its own soul and starve its own spintn^i 
life if It specialized in one narrow branch Tl^e 
idea that we should have one university f'.r 
physical science and another for the bumaoiti^s 
Mould be fatal both to the humanities aod to 
physical science Apart from the question <)f 
money, there were certain reasons why a uqi 
versity could not teach all subjects Certajo 
* subjects belonged to specific localities It wouj,] 
not be practicable at Oxford for instance, i.o 
teach metallurgy as it could be taught at a 
university in a minmg district There we^e 
some studies too, like AssyriOlogy and astro 
nomy, which were so esoteric as to have fe^v 
votaries He suggested that when a uuivcrsi^j 
was thinking of founding a new professorship 
or of accepting a new endowment it sbouj^ 
consider whether J that particular endowment 
was best placed there and also whether th® 
circumstances of other universities rendered 
that particular endowment necessary or desir 
able 

Dr R A Duff of the University of Glas 
gow said that 

The universities hitherto had been mn 05 
unitary states They were increasingly apply\Qv 
for public money and were bound to jus^fy 
any further extensions of the overlappioe 
which existed to such a very great extent 
If the universities did ndt remedr this overlap 
pmg from within by some federal system 


the University Gnats Comniittee w 
bnond to step m in the national interest 
Mr Fisher, President of the Board of 
Education, said, 

lie saw the necessity for CO operation The 
expense of university education had become 
such, and the development of applied science 
bad now reached such a point, that it was 
quite impossible for the nation as a whole to 
advance unless there was n much higher degree 
of CO operation between the universities in res 
pect of the distribution of studies than hitherto 
had been thought necessary They should 
husband their resources and this work could 
best be done by the universities taking coun^l 
one with another He had no doubt we 
University Grants Committee woufrf dd 
its best to allocate Government grants on 
an economical plan, and with regard to the 
specialized aptitudes of particular universities 
aod they would therefore help universities to 
realize the federal idea 

He further observed that— 

Thceomroiltee of \ lee-Cbnncellors might 
asked to 'oquire as to what new spemalued 
departments requiring new endowments were 
appropriate to particular nuiversilics , whether 
existiQc trust tunda 10 particular aoxversities 
could be applied to better uses witliia those 
universities and whether the statutes of the 
differeot universities could be so altered as 
to facilitate the migration of particular atn 
dents m order to obtam the odvantages of 
specialized teaching m other universities 

Finances of Cambridge and 
Calcutta Universities 

The Times Educational Supplement for 
April 22 last contains an article on “Fi 
nance of Cambridge University”, from 
which we learn that the total income 
of that University for the year ended 
September 30, iy2l, was £101,571 10s 
8d *‘lfae payments made from the chest 
m the same period amounted to £105,6*6 
12s 12d There was, therefore, a deficit of 
£3,975 2s 2d on the year’s working ” 

It has been shown in the current Ashadh 

number of Prabasi, pp 471 2, that the 
estimated income of Calcutta’ University 
for 1921*22 would not be less than that 
of Cambridge noted above, but the deficit 
would be several lakhs of rupees more than 
that of Cambridge These facts show that 
it was possible for Calcutta to achieve 
success and w in fame tn some chosen 
subjects, if It did not spread its- 'resources 
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ovtr a wifkr range of auty^cts and 
throw economj to the inda 

li the reporta of the two committees 
appointed bj the Calcutta Senate m 
March last, to be aabmitted xvithtn one 
month, bad fjeen before the public, it 
would hare been poaaible to aaggeat 
mearta and methoda of helping the 
toiTcraitj ont of public funds iJut as 
we knowBolhiflgabout the reports, tie are 
unabl-toaaj anrthmgdefinite Speakmgio 
general terms tlic Uaiveraitjr ondonht^lj 
dtserrea help on cerlam conditions for, in 
spite of serious defects and irregularttics. 
Its post-griwiuate departm'at has doae 
some good work which neither Calcutta nor 
anj other Indian Unireraitj bad done or 
attempted before But moae/ should be 
giren onij on two conditions (X) that 
the defects, lotcrfereace with the puntr of 
ssamiuatioos irregularities, and jobberies 
pointed oat in the public press lie remedied 
and their recurreoce prerented in the folnre 
W a snitable change in tbe constitutioo of 
the Unirersity bodies, and (31 such re* 
duetioain the staff of teaehers and m the 
cstabhsbnieat be ma<le and such re 
trenchmeut be otherwise effected os 
would present rccurnag deficits I or 
sup^ioaing the Gorernmentof Dcngnl makes 
a gmut sufficient to wipe out the present 
r/ce/arerf deficit (we have been informed bj 
a eooipetent and well infortned Senator 
that the rea/ deficit is much less) of tbe 
UmvcTsitr, what is there to ensure tbe 
future solvency of that body’ Thtrcfore 
under the ctrcum^Oinces, irt arc nj’atnst 
perpetuation of tbe present state of 
t^e vnnersit} iy any grant IfCing made 
ancondil;ooa//i' The subject of University 
finance has been before the Government 
lor a sufliciently long tune to enable it 
to enquire into the matter thoroughly 
But It has done nothing of the kind 
Insnlt to tho Bongal CoanciL 
In this connection The ‘vriaat fans 
rendered a public service by calling ntten 
tion to the fact that the Eleogal Govern 
ment has not appointed any committee to 
enquire into the finances of the University, 
necording to tbe terms of a resolution 
moved by Dabu Risiudranath Sarkac to 
10 


the ileogal Loaned and accepted by it br 
a large majonCv \Sbat is the reason for 
iBSoUing the LouncH in this way ’ No 
wonder Tbe Servant has indignantly 
written — 

Oar great constitutional polilxtacs arc bead 
over ears m lore with tbe theory of MitiUtenAl 
rtspoosibilitr to the legtslature which the 
Kcianss Act « luppMcd to bare ushered la 
Tbe history of tbe last eighteea months teems 
with tsstaBces of the famcal manner m whicb 
tbe Mieisterial responsibility has been 
discharged bnt we do not remeraber d there 
has been anything more glaringly outrageous 
than tbe proposal to sanciion a grant o( two 
lakhsaoJa ^If to tbe I oivmity bvivnyota 
sappicmratary bndgrt The olficially stated 
reason for this is — 

In n letter to ( oremment the Calcutta 
I oirenity has represented that the fBaonal 
rear IbSI 33 opmed with a debit opening 
balaoeeof Rs 1 0 >•> and that it itaatici 

nsted thnt tbe total defcit in Juae 1033 will 
lieRs The deficit is due maiolr to 

tbe fall 10 tbe rrcRpt* from naininatioB fees 
otrior to tbe oRespeeted fall in tbe oamber of 
candidate* fnr some of tbe I oirersity 
ezaoinattoBS lo 1^30>31 and tosom* erteut 
owing to tbe (1) founlatioa of tbe Kangoea 
Unirersity (ii) the establishment of the Iiaeea 
laiermediate and seconlary t,dacatioa Itoard, 
and (■ ■) the Dooeo-operation moreiueot. 

It IS aceord Dglj proposed togire n grant 
of Ra -NOOOOdonog the current year to the 
Calcutta 1 oirersity lo meet this dcfeit ’ 

In this connection our readers may Ik 
reminded of the resolution mored by Habn 
R tfaindra Na*b sartar in the autumn session 
of the liengnl legislative Council and accepted 
by the Council by n huge mnjonty According 
to tbe terms of this resolution the Oovemitient 
was to appoint a Comotiltee to inquire into 
the finances of the Calcntta I nirersity and to 
recommend whether financial help shonn or 
sbonid not be giren by Gorernment to the 
Unirersity t%e bare been told m btghfloivn 
languag* thnt education is a transferred 
sobKi-tanI that the will of the Minsters who 
sball act in accordance with the mandate of 
tbe iKgistatire Counal is supreme Hut what 
do we fin] the education Minister actually 
doing* lleqnietly shelres the resolution of the 
Conne I B resolution which in theory is binding 
OR him he takes no steps to oppoiat the 
Committee or to inquire into the linances of 
the t nirersity he girts obriousir crnsiTe 
answers to all interMlUtions on the point 
but Ignoring bis Ministerial respons G lily 
totheCoanei! comes forwarl belore the same 
Council with a proposal to grnnt two nnd a 
half lakhs of p ibtic money to the I aircrsiCy 
whose foancial management an I nllocntioni 
are suspect m the eyes of the very same Couoc I 
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We cannot forecast what the attitude of oor 
M L C.'s will be to a demand which is aa 
insult to their position and a repudiation 
qf all ideas of responsible government ; .. .. 
But whatever they do, we hope that 
they will ha\ e the candour to drop the mask of 
“constitutional" procedure in the Reformed 
Councils. 

A Calcntta daily has written a funny 
article on the subject of the supplementary 
grant. VN e are sorry we have neither 
the time nor the space to subject it 
to a scrutiny. But even a cursory 
glance at it reveals that the writer has 
failed m his attempt to run with the 
hare and hunt with the hound. We had 
heard sometime ago that such things 
would appear in that paper. 

In Aid of the Russian Intelleotnals. 

The Viceroy has subscribed to the. 
funds which Babu Kabindrauath Tagore 
has been trying to raise iu aid of the 
destitute Russian intellectuals, at the 
request ot Prof. Vinogradoff of Oxford. 
It may, therefore, be expected that the 
wealthy and ofHcial classes would now 
contribute their quota. Students and 
other educated persons ought to send to 
the poet at Santlniketan whatever they 
can. The scientists, poets, novelists, 
thinkers and artists of Russia have 
rendered great semce to humanity at large. 
If their Bolshevik countrymen have not 
appreciated their worth, but have, on 
the contrary, tried to annihilate them, 
that is all the greater reason why the 
world at large should come forward to 
relieve their distress. 

Rotronchment Committees. 

National governments may be either 
wasteful or economical. A foreign govern- 
ment ruling a dependency can never be 
ns economical as a good national govern- 
ment may be. The reasons are qmte 
simple.. The personnel of a foreign govern- 
ment must nwessarily be in great part 
foreign, and the foreiga civil and military 
officers musk be paid higher salaries thon 
officers of the same class w’orking in their 
own countries. Another reason is, that 
the army maintained by a foreign govern- 
ment in a dependency must be larger than 
what is strictly necessary for sclMefence, 


in order that it may do garrison work 
and serve other imperial purposes. Simi- 
larly, a foreign government must needs 
have a larger and costlier police establish* 
ment than a good national government. 
The espionage and detective arrangements 
of a foreign government must also be more 
elaborate and more expensive than those 
required by a good national government. 

We write “good national .government" 
advisedly. For, as we have said in the 
very first sentence of this note, national 
governments may be either wasteful or 
economical. The indigenous ruler or rulers 
of a country cannot be ’’expected neces- 
sarily to safeguard its best interests. 'It 
may, however, be said that even if a 
national government is wasteful, the 
money spent wastefully remains generally 
in the country in the coffers of some 
individuals or classes. ' ‘ 

In the interests of economy we shonld 
therefore make the utmost efforts to have 
a national government— a ffood national 
government. Of course,’ our present foreign 
government may ' be ‘conducted' more 
economically than at present ; though 
that would be a mere palliative. ' ‘ 

The Governments of India and of Bengal 
have appointed committees, to rccommeoci 
means and methods of retrenchment. It is 
not of much use to discuss the personnel 
of these committees ; because, * in the first 
place, governments know their men better 
than we do, and in the second place,' 
nothing stands in the way of the bureau- 
cracy •pigeonholing the reports of the 
committees, as so many previous reports 
and resolutions have been. . 

- The leaders of the people have been for 
decades saying that more money ought 
to be spent ou what are called the nation- 
bmlding departments, viz., education, 
sanitation, ' agriculture, other industries, 
forests, S:c. But there is , reason to ,fear 
that the policy of retrenchment will affect 
these step-children of the foreign govern- 
ment more than other departments. One 
recent example will suffice to illustrate 
what we mean. We refer to a resolution 
of the Revenue Department, Government 
of Bihar and Orissa, dated June 16, 1922. 
It says that the Bihar and Orissa Agricul- 


Inral Committw advise tlmt the Agncal 
tnral College at Sahour be closed 

’CoTcrnment accept this recommeadatioo 
Governmeat agree with the rccomtneodatioa of 
the Committee that the Lotomologcal and 
"Mycological ^ sections at Sibonr may 
abolished as soon as the College closes With 
regard to the Chemicat Section they agree 
mtb the Committee that the tgnenitural 
Chemist should prepare an estimate of the time 
retjnired to complete a osefal larrey of the soils 
of the province on the assumption that tbs 
win be tbe mam worV of the sectioo if it is 
retained as a separate unit in the organ sation 
of the Department On reee pt of this estimate 
tbe question of retaining toe section will be 
considered forther The majority of the Lorn 
■nittee have recommended that the Dotaocal 
section should also be abol shed as soon as tbe 
College closes Government reserie tbs 
question for further consideration but do not 
propose in the meantime to ask for tbe 
recruitment of an ofTcer for the vacant post 
of Economic i Dotanist nor a forttori for tbe post 
of Second Economic Botanist which stands lo 
tbe sanctioned cadre 

CATTLF OHEEDINC 

The majority of the Committee have 
recommended that ^ paya sbonld in eifect be 
closed down as a breeding station as soon as 
practicable This recommendation wiU bare 
tbecaroest consideration of Government but a 
definite decision cannot be reached immediately 
fendiog that decision the Sapert'*tendeat of 
the cattle breeding station who is a temporary 
officer has been giien notice that his services 
Will not be recjaired beyond November nest 
These particular decisions may be nght 
or may be strong , but it is ominous that 
the work of cutting down expcnditare 
shonld have been commenced in those 
departments which never bad enough 
money devoted to them 

Our idea is that there should be re 
trenebment both m the military and tbe 
civil establishments of Government A 
Sreat saving may be ejected by Indiaois 
>ng the Army At a meeting of the Legisla 
tive Assembly Sir Godfrey Fell famished 
the following statement giving particulars 
of the comparative monthly cost of an 
Indian and a European soldier — 

rLROPl^A^ 


Sergeant married 

unmamed 
Corporal married 

unmarried 
1 rirate married 

unmarried 


3 0 
204 - 
220 


XIaviMar Infantry o2 

Artillery *J 

CaiaJry 58 

N a I k Infantr) -18 

Artillery 40 

Cavalry G 

Sepoy Infantry 42 

\rtillery 4t 

Cavalry 45 

The ‘forward military policy should 
be given up 

Many years ago Assam Bengal, Bibar, 
Onssa and Cbota Nagpur combined 
formed one administrative unit and 
were under one satrap Now they con 
stitute three different units with their 
difTerent governors secretariats, beads 
of departments boards of revenue &.c 
This bns increased the cost of edministra 
tion enormouvly without corresponding 
increase of ' eIBciescy " and of tne pros 
penty and euligbtesmeot of tbe people 
We know that tbe Dibans refused to be 
fellow slaves of tbe Beogajis But m 
liberating them was it not possible to 
make aoy cheaper administrative arrauge* 
meat than tbe present one ^ 

There is a large and increasing volume 
of optnioa against the Delhi scheme Can 
It not be given up even now ^ 

Tbe commissionersbips of divisions 
should be abolished It was shown in de> 
tail in a previous number of this Kbmlw 
that considerable reductions can be made 
to the controlling, supervising and superior 
inspecting staff of the police department 
in Bengal Similar reductions can be made 
•jt tlift. thA. vi/uatcivu 

department 

Tbe salaries of the highest higher and 
high oIBccts are all capable of great reduc* 
tion When m Japan tbe prime minister 
gets Rs 1500 a month aodtfaeother minis 
ters Rs 1000 a month, it is absurd to pay 
huge salaries to our olHcials In India 
from the Viceroy downwards every high 
officer gets a larger salary than the corres 
ponding class of officers meven the richest 
countries of the world This should not 
be Even the money lenders of Britain 
have come to know tuat India is on the 
verge of bankruptcy Hence they 
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begun to fight shy of Indian Go\ci‘nment 
loans I here may be other causes of their 
timidity, but the insolvency of the Indian 
Government is a cause. 

The idea must be given up that Govern- 
ment officers, of whatever colour, are very 
superior creatures who must live in luxury 
and comfort and have a good bank balance 
but that the common man who supplies 
their huge salaries is dirt beneath their 
feet, and so it is nobody’s business to 
enquire and see that he has enough to 
lead a human life, enjoy the conveniences 
and pleasures of knowledge, the joys of 
art, and the bliss and consolations of 
religion. 

Civil Disobedience 
The Alblndla Congress Committee and 
the Khilafat Conference Committee have 
done well at tbeir Lucknow sitting to 
decide that for the present mass civil 
disobedience should not be resorted to, and 
that in the I mean time it should be ascer- 
taintd by touring in the country what 
progress has been -made with the con- 
structive programme of the Congress and 
how far particular areas are in a proper 
condition to offer passive resistance. 

Love of India and Love of Britain 
» Lord Ronaldshay 'is reported to have 
said in the course of his speech at the 
Calcutta Dinner in London that “Non-co- 
operation mistook hatred of Britain for 
love of India and acted accordingly”. 
This sweeping statement is not true, 
though there are many non-co-operating 
and co-Operating Indians who are guilty 
of that mistake But this is not a mistake 
peculiar to us. Among the nationals of 
every country there arc multitudes who 
measure their love of country by the 
degree of tbeir hatred of their rivals, ex- 
ploiters, enemies, and foreigners in general. 
Lord Ronaldshay surely knows that 
Nelson s exhorted every budding naval 
ofiicer “to hate a rrenctimao as the very 
devil”. 1 

Lord Ronaldshay has accused non-co- 
operators of one kind of mistake. Most 
Britishers concerned with India make amts- 
take of another kind. They would do well. 
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therefore, to remember that greed of 
Indian gold and lust of power, over 
Indians are not synonymous with love of 
India, and that the man who eats a sheep 
is not necessarily a lover of the sheep, 
though he is 'undoubtedly -'a lover of 
mutton. » 

Tho Next Advocate-General of 
Bengal 

The next Advocate General of Bengal 
should be a Bengali. There are several 
qualified Bengalis possessed of the requisite 
ability Whoever among them may be 
appointed will spend at least a little more 
of his wealth in and for the country than 
no advocate-general of British extraction 
generally does 

As for frugal expenditure of public 
mone^, may we ask, whether after the 
constitution of Bihar & Orissa into a 
separate province with a separate High 
court, the removal of the capital to Delhi 
and the formation of the enclave of Delhi, 
the Bengal Advocate General’s pay should 
not be reduced ? 

President of the Bengal Council 
People are enquiring, for bow many 
months Sir Syed bhams-ul-Huda actually 
worlct] ns president of the Bengal Council 
and for how many months he has drawn 
bis salary. They are also curious to know 
whether it is quite in order to grant leave 
to an officer before he has actually taken 
charge of his office, as appears to have been 
done in the case of Mr. H. E. A. Cotton 
Will some Bengal M. L. C. be the means 
of satisfying public curiosity by putting 
a question or two ’ 

Why No Hetronchmont Committoc 
for Calcutta University ? 
Curiosity also exists as to why, though 
the Governments of India and Bengal 
have appointed retrenchment committees, 
no such committee was appointed for the 
Calcutta University according to the 
terms of a resolution carried in the Bengal 
Council. What has become of the Lduca- 
tioa Minister’s accusations of thoughtless 
.expansion, and “criminar* this ortbat? 
Has be eaten his words ? Or is he satisfied 
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that Mahadev is id bis Kailas and all 
IS well with the world ’—as Drowoiog 
shonld bare oow said 

Calcutta Municipality 
Mr Snrendracatb Malhk, acting 
cbairmaa of the Calcatta Manictpalit} 
has been giving a good account of himself, 
though we are aware his reported high 
pressure at theunSUered water pumping 
stations has not supplied many premi*e$ 
with a drop of that precious commodity, 
nor has bis incumbency made any change 
for the better in the filthy condiiton of 
many a lane We do not blame him for 
that A chairman cannot do and see 
everything personally 

The rate payers will be thankful to 
him if he can, before he leaves office, intro 
dnee an jnnovationortwo Is itimpossible 
or against any law to make the official 
reports of the proceedings of the corpora 
tion available to such journalists and 
others as wonld like to have them for 
public purposes, on paymea* if necessary ’ 
Pnblicity generally makes for efficiency 
Another suggestion that ocenrs to us is 
that the annual accounts of the corpora 
tionmayhe made open to inspection by 
ratepayers before they have been audited 
for a fixed penod and during prescribed 
hours Is It impracticable ’ 

'Wanted Post graduate Classes 
Inspection 

There are many teachers in the post 
graduate department of the Calcutta 
UniTcrsity who are also professors m 
affiliated colleges fheir work as profes 
sors in these colleges is inspected by the 
JInvetsiiy- vRr, ii‘'itie-wor^ 
and their colleagues in the post graduate 
classes were inspected, that would not 
imply any indignity or slur Audifit be 
necessary to inspect colleges, there is at 
least an equal need of inspection of 
the post graduate department in Science 
and Arts We say ‘at least , becanre 
whereas the colleges have principals to 
look after them, the post graduate classes 
have no similar officer at their head 
And there have been complaints of long 
standing of post graduate teachers taking 
french leave, A.c 

IGVi 


Home Rule All Round in Britain 


The ‘birth” of the Irish Tree State is 
said to have started talk anew, iq some 
quarters, of “Home hnle all round in 
liritnia”, by which is meant autonomy 
for Scotland and Wales as apart from 
England proper In Wales, Horae Kule has 
already entered the range of practical 
politics, according to the London Pall 
Afall Gazette which says — 

Under the Welsh plan the Imperial I’arlia 
meat would reserve its powers on questions 
aflectiug the crown peace and war foreign 
afiatrs regulation of trade and industrial legis 
lation and po<tal aad other communications 
To a Welsh Parliament would go control 
of local goiernment, edncition, judiciary 
agnenitnre and internal commerce Restoration 
of the ancient office and title of Lord President 
of Wales IS proposed To save the Welsh rural 
areas from domination by the great industrial 
population of the South the Welsh Parlia 
ment would include an Upper House consist ng 
of two representatires of each connty and 
county borough and two from the national 
nmversity of Uales 

There is some opposition to the plan even 
in Wales but the proposals come nearer to 
meeting the aspirations of moderate nationalist 
Wales than anything that has hitherio been 
advanced Though there is little likelihood of 
immediate legislation belief among the Welsh 
members that the principality is within sight 
of a pari ament m Cardiff is firm and general 
The oppressed misgoverned and er 
ploited inhabitants of Scotland and 

Wales have our profoundest sympathy 

particularly Mr Lloyd George, the Welsh 
prime minister of the British Lmpire 
A Golden Deed in Japan 


The Inquirer of London has culled from 
Mr J W Robertson Scott s new book 
‘The Foundation of Japan', a storv of 
a Japanese peasant that deserves a place 
m some Golden treasury 

The story is that a peasant m a period of 
•carcity happened to be the possessor of the 
only nnbroVen bile Of nee in his village He 
himself suffered from lack of food but lookio" 
to the future he resolved to sacrifice himseff 
for others good He would not cook anv of 
ricc bircMsc h= that ,t ttooM i,ke 
away from the only store the village would 
have for sowing in the spring Eventually he 
was found dead of hunger in hiscottsse his 
head resting upon the unopened bale of nee 
Who shall say that he has not a place m th? 
brightest hero-list of those who have laid down 
their lives for tl eir fnends ’ 
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■RftTvrflR^Mnn authentic or vivid sense of uaiversil 

charitj The same radiant enthusnsm which 

Repression IS going on very vigorously m his poetry as ideal sm stamped 

in all provinces We along with other speculation with the conception pf perfec 

journalists simply record the fact For tibilhty and his character with loving emotion 
•we are helpless units of a helpless people Ifweevcept Goethe (and leave out of count 

But .t sl,ouia not surpnse anybody .t_tj.e 

to be the supreme poet of the new era which 
beginning with the French Revolution remains 


people suddenly discovered and used 
their ability to help themselves 

Among the most nolev. orthy of recently 
imprisoned patriots is Pandit Gopa 
bandhu Uas the selfless c/as of the people 
of Onssa and of India 

The SEelley Centenary 


oontinuous into ouv own day He excels all 
his competitors in ideality he excels them 
in music and he excels them m importance 
Shelley IS emphatically the poet of the future 
lie appears destined to become in the long 
xiati ol years an inform ng presence in the 


XUD vJUDiiOjr jF ^ — - — - —o r — • , ,, , , 

^ , , , TIL innermost shrine of human thought bnelleynaa 

Contrary to nbat nrnny tngbshmen the temper of an innovator md a martjr and 
think we do not hate England We are ,q an intellect wondrously poetical he united 
interested in some of her poets thinkers speculative keenness and humanitanan zeal m 

and some other persons Among these a degree for which we might vainly seek h s 

inspite of his faults is the poet bhelley P" ««ssor 

He died on the 8i\i of July 1822 within a Ihe following lines quoted froth Queen 
month of completing the thirtieth year of M'tb art characteristic of his revoln 
his age— a surprising example of rich tionary idealism — 
poetic achievement for so young a man Power like a desolating pestilence 
ho bis csntsnary falls on (he 8th of the PolloMs whale sr it touches and obedienct 

current month Un thi, occasion wc JAtTuSLais 


transcribe below passages from an esti 
mate of bhelley from the Lucyclopaedia 
Britannica 

The character of bhelley can be cons dered 
according to two different standards of estima 
ton Wec-inestimatetheong nal motive forces 
in his character or we can form an opinion of 


A mechanized automaton 
Non>political Sootion of Saropean 
Association 

As Government has permitted its 
servants to become members of a separate 


in uis cnaracier or we can lorm an opinion j j /- — , u. 1 

hts actions and thence put a certa n construe- *7 organised and nnanced non political 
tiou upon h s personal qualities \Ye shall frst section of the European Associition 
try the latter method It cannot be denedby vriiose object is to safe^ruard European m 

Sart'h',? c“irf Th';r hS” ac" ‘'"I VM-^n 

some CODS Icrnble degree abnormal dangerous suggests that Congress should organise a 
to the fettled basso? soc ety and marked by non political section of itself and ask 
1 eadstrong and uodutiful presumption But Government servants to join it after ob 
It u rtmorkabk that tvtn omoog the ctn taming permission of bovernment Not a 

sor^ of his conduct many persons are none tbe i.„j r.... t ai 1 . . 

less impressed by the beauty of his character “ “ joke futile though it be 
and this leads us back to our first point— Proposod. Indian Chomical 

the or gin-il niolije forees in that Here we Society and Journal 

hnd enthus asm fervour courage ( raornl and 

phys cnl ) an imbonoded readiness to act up E K Watson Principal of the 

on what he considered right principle however CawDpore 1 ecbnological Institute would 
the consequences to like to get into touch with all chemists 

Xr'l' e’Sr|e.eT„t,t;°nnr?S ■” .1' ““Si 

of love for humankind in abundance and they %\ould send him their addresses He 
superabundance lie respected the truth such president of a sub committee appointed 
as he conceived it to be in sp ntnal or -it the list meeting of the Indmn Science 

t*” CoDgrcss to considcf the financial and 
Biniction 01 tie truth which came to him *i t> ^ r r j 

recommenlcd by Inman authority No aspects of the formation of an Indian 

roan lal more hatrel or contempt of Chemical Society the chief function bf 
custom and prescription no one tiad n which would be the publication of a Jour « 
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oal, tte need for Tillich vras stated to be 
generally felt 

Reduction of British Postage 
^\ith effect from the 29th Miylast, the 
British inland postage rate and the out 
ward rate to Bnttsh possessions and 
the bnited States hare both been reduced 
to three halfpence for the first ounce 
In India howe\er, the postage rate has 
been increased— probably hecau«e India is 
getting richer and Britain poorer 
Grave Developments in Iraq and 
Syria 

A Reuter s telegram dated London, 
Jnne 22 states that, according to a 
Colonial Office communiqne, it is 
officially reported from Baghdad that 
Captains Robert Keith Mahant of Iraq 
Lines and Sidney Stephen Bond Assist 
ant Political Officer at Chemichamal were 
Biardered in Kurdistan on June 18th by 
Karim hatahbeg of the Hamwand tribe 
This briefiitem of news does not give an 
es.Bctide'i of the disturbed coadition of 
Iraq The following joint cable to Detroit 
^e^ls and The Chicago Du/} Aens 
gives more detailed information — 

Cairo, Ma; \dvices from botli British 
and Arab sources reaching here by airplaoe 
from Bagdad indicate the possibility of a re 
newal of the troubles in Mesopotamia nowcalleit 
Irak Like the present disorders in Syria the 
threatened outbreak in Irak results from Arab 
resentment at the European mandates which 
the League of Natioos Council is discussing in 
Geneva After eight months of fighting a truce 
was reached between the Ilntish and the Arabs 
1-t months ago 

The negotiations continued after that between 
Ring Teisal and Sir Percy Cos the Dntish High 
CotuTtnssioner regarding lrak« future were 
broken last Thursday King I eisal refused 
longer to discuss British insistence on the man 
date saying that he would be unable to control 
bis people if he made any settlement on that 
basis 

Peisal suggested that Sir Percy continue the 
negotiations with the Irak ministry The 
ffliniaters met Saturday and took a posittoa 
identical with that of the king presented the 
British Commissioner with a similar reply and 
baited the negotiations. 

Irak soos To toTb 

,, R'^^tions are due in Irak soon bnlthevare 
tnreatened with a bovcott by virtaalle the 
entire \rab population which is oppo«ed to 


the mandate A similar protest \kds made 
against the I reach mandate when the elections 
were held in Syria 

American interests on account of the recent 
agreement obtaining equal prospecting rights 
for American and Bntish companies in the Irak 
oil fields are considerably concerned over the 
possibility of a renewal of hostibties in the 
valleys of the Euphrates and Tigri" 

burther disorders occurred in Damascus on 
Friday which is the Mohammedan Sunday, 
according to reports coming from Syria by 
secret code When the attendants at the noon 
day prayer meeting were leaving the Mosque 
of Omeyad a parade of nen and boys carrying 
Turkish Dags and shouting ‘Long lire Mnsta 
pha Kcmat Pasha appeared on the street 
ATTVCKIU Bl SlRIASS 

The Omeyad Mosque IS one of the largest in 
the world holding 30 000 worshippers bynan 
Nationalists tore the Turkish flag into shreds 
and started a not to quell which the French 
troops that hare surrounded the mosque since 
the recent disorders were obliged to use 
machine guns reports ore that the 

pro Turk demonstration was staged under 
hreneb auspices 

The French authorities removed the Syrian 
minister of the interior the secretary of the 
ministerial council and one member of the 
state council charged with sympathizing with 
the Syrian independence and prohibited the 
three men from ever again holding office 

On account of the dauger from attacks by 
desert Bedouins gun emplacements hare been 
bniltonthc Trans Jordania border along the 
Damasctis*MediDa Railroad east of tbe Jordan 
Riter 

Murder of Sir Henry Wilson 
Tbe murder of Field Marshal Sir Henry 
Wtlsoo, 10 London by two men, taken 
to be of Irish extraction is a wicked 
crime The Irish Republican Army and 
the leaders of the different Irish parties 
have condemned it A definite Ontish 
official pronouncement has been made that 
there IS no Jnsb organisation behind the 
dastardly act It is to be hoped that 
this will preveot the further embitterment 
of feeliDgs between the Irish and the 
rngli«h 

Every one Irish or Loglish will, 
no doubt express abhorrence at the 
crime, and tbe assassins will also be 
punished as they deserve But whenever 
there is any such act it is good to remem 
lier that the assassins arc as it were, only 
the points of discharge of tbe electricity 
ofiiatrcd with which the entire opposing 
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communities arc fully charged 1 nghsb 
men in genera! and Irishmen in general 
cannot cHim to be free from moral rcspon 
sibility for the crime just as when an 
Indian murderer kills any Puropean or 
ijce icjsi neither Indians nor Anglo 
Indians (old style) can claim to be per 
fcctly innocent They alone can claim to lie 
quite innocent who are real lovers of hu 
roanity, irrespective of race nationality, 
colour or creed but such men arc few in 
number 

There is much truth in Mr Dc \ alcra a 
statement in the cour'se of which he says 
that — 

The feilf ng of aoj human being s anawfu{ 
act hut it is as awful when the \ictim is a 
humble worker or unknown peasant as when 
he IS placed in tl e scats of the mighty and 
known in every corner ot the earth 

lie did not know who the shootersofSir 
Henry ^^llson were or why they shot him but 
he knew the attitude of mind wl leh a cnmnaigD 
of outrage and aggression begets lie knew 
that life has been made hell for the Nationalist 
minority in IleUast and its oeighboilrhood 
during the past couple of years 

He shared the belief that Imperialism was 
responsible for the outrage and could imagine 
relatives taking the law into their own bonds 
He did not approve but he did not pretend to 
misunderstand 

Murder of Herr Rathenau 
The murder of Herr Rathenau Oermaa 
Toreign Minister has also caused a great 
sensation It is another horrible crime 
due not to racial hatred but probably to 
party machinations It has been su«pec 
ted to be the signal for the nionarchisy 
and militarist elements to rise against the 
Republic 

Various wrong ideas prevail all over 
the world regarding murders One is that 
political murders aie not as sinfal ns 
murders for private reasons Another 
IS that political murders arc more heinous 
than murders due to non political causes 
A third IS that it is more detestable and 
wicked to kill an obscure non ofHctal than 
to kill an officer particularly a high 
officer A fourth is that it is more wicked 
and horrible to kill an officer, particularly 
a high officer than it is to kill a non 
\official, particularly an obsenre non 
Official A fifth is that it is not so wicted 


for a member of u subject race to kill a 
member of an imperial race as it is for a 
member of an imperial race to kill a mem 
ber of a subject race A sixth is that it is 
not so heinous for n member of a conquer 
mg nee to kill one of a subject race as 
it is for anybody to kill one belonging to a 
conquering race A seventh is that it is 
comparably excusable to 1 ill one belong 
mg to a hostile party or faction An 
eighth IS that murder of a white by a non 
white or Mce icrs-7 is not so wicked as 
murders of whites bv whites or of non 
whites by non whites And so on and so 
forth 

But marSer is mariicr, whoever and 
whatever may be the murderer and the 
murdered 

Lynching Again 

Some time ago the Americans sent a 
committee or commission to enqjirc mto 
and report upon the doings of the Bla« 
and Tan (the British soldiers) in Ireland 
and an illustrated report was" published 
^Ye have «een a copy of it It makes 
gruesome reading 

Not less gruesome however, are tlie 
accounts of lynchiogs in America which 
appear occasionally in Amencan 
papers lake the following from the 
New \ ork Sation of May 17 last — 

Three Negroes charged with assault aoq 
murder of a 17 year old white girl were roast 
ed to death by a mob at Kirvm Texas The 
first Negro burned is alleged to ha\e confessed 
and impl cated the other two although eveu 
under torture they steadfastly denied their 
gu rV Stfbre fi’ey were seC nrfre tic 
men were mutilated This tnple orgy unique 
even lo the anuals of our South where human 
beings are burned alive every year took place 
in front of a church Almost s multaneously 
three hundred Americans among them seven 
teen State governors thirty mayors of large 
cites some of them in the South represen 
tatives of every important religious denom na 
tion and many judges of State supreme courts 
presented a petition to the United States 
Senate to pass the Dyer anti lynching bill 7s 
more convincing evidence needed for such legisla 
tion than this recent Texas savagery a horror 
unknown m the most primitne of the countries 
wh ch we white men set up to govern * 

Cruelty in India 

It I'l useless to try to ascertain 
with nicety whether we are less cruel 
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than other people There is no donbt 
that this trait of ferocious animals exists 
in our nature We are not referring to 
Cbaun Cbaura Nankana bahih Kartar 
pur or the MopHh rebellion but things 
which are more ordinary 

It IS a fact that the percentage of 
suicides among women in India is higher 
than in any other civilised country 
t hat IS the cause ’ W by are there 
cases of women in Bengal burning them 
"elres to death by soaking tbeir dress 
in kerosene oil and setting fite to it ’ 
In many homes the lot of the daugntcr 
in law 18 very miserable This fact be 
came prominent during the tnal of the 
husband mother in law aad daughter in 
law of a girl of 17 named ananda 
mavi who used to be kept confined lo 
a cabin two by two bv two yards and 
starved and branded with hot irons Such 
cases come before courts onlv rarely but 
they are certainly of more frequent oeenr 
rence thao the number of prosecutions 
^onld show 

The slicing ofi of the tips of womens 
no«cs 18 another dastardly practice of 
scouadrels It is a great pity that the 
criminals generally get off with such light 
sentences as six months imprisoomeot 
for disfiguring a woman for I fe The 
punishment should be more exemplary 
and deterrent In such cases one feels 
inclined to demand a nose for a nose 

Whatever the other disadvantages 
and harmful resnlts of child marriages 
so long as there was a strict general 
adherence to the orthodox custom of 
postponing the living together of husband 
and wife till after the perfotmance of a 
post puberty religious cercruonv the 
physical sufferings of child wives were 
somewhat minimised But with the 
decrease of orthodoxy the physical snf 
fenngs of many immature wiies at the 
first stage of their conjugalliies must be 
acute and prolonged Thev are however 
dumb sufferers and therefore we escape 
wng arraigned at the bar of civilised 
humanity as a cruel people But nemesis 
over takes ns all the same Our vital statis 
tics our poor phvs qne our mi«erahle 
intellectu-il output all tell the talc 


The Falostmo Mandate 
What IS the matter with the Pales 
tine Mandate that it should hate lost 
favour with the ruling classes of Britain ’ 
Is there no oil there ’ Or IS there less oil 
than would be considered sufficient com 
pensation for encountering Arab hostility’ 
Or are the Jews whose wealth is the 
bidden hand behind many British hap 
penings not so eager to make their homes 
in their home country as it wJ^ expected 
they would ’ 

We refer to oil as according to the 
New\ork Sation there was a strong 
diplomatic smell of oil ' at the Genera 
conference That journal says — 

For ft br ef moment the clouds lifted at 
Ceooa ftud «e glimpsed the underlying 
cconom c struggle The talk of Germany 
of Russ a of France of England and 
of the r political spokesmen faded instead the 
esc ted correspondents cabled colarans about 
the Royal Dutch the Shell the Anglo 
Persian and the Standard 0 1 The inuat 
oil eompan <s assumed tbe center of the stage 
the pol ticians appeared plainly as the puppets 
for a day or two we were even permitted to 
read tbe names of tbe men who pull the str ngg 

Protest of Natal Indian Congress 
A telegram received from the Natal 
IndianCongress statestbat a mass meeting 
of the congress protested ( a ) against 
tbe rural dealers licensing ordinance passed 
by the Natal Provincial Council depriving 
Indians of their existing rights ( b } 
against the ordinance defranchising Indians 
tn townships and (c) against tbe ordi 
nance segregating Indians in Durban Ibe 
meeting emphatically declared that tbe 
Indian community would be doomed if the 
Lnton Governor-General sanctioned these 
measures That is certainly our opinion 
too 

Mr Sastri m Australia 
It cannot be said that tbe feeling 
against ludiuas in tbe British colonies is 
strongest tn Australia *or that their lot 
IS the hardest there In fact there is no 
such feeling against them there as exists 
in South Africa or Fiji for example And id 
some of the states of Australia the Indians 
had been enjoving the franchise from before 
Mr Sastns visit r’~ has however for 
reasons w hich we do not know chosen to 
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visit Australia first, in order to plead with 
the citizens 'there to have pity on the 
'Indians residing in that island continent 
and improve their condition and status, 
whatever that may mean. Tliat may 
or may not be a useful role hut it is 
undoubtedly not a proud role ; though 
tOj those Indians who pretend to be 
proud of being British subjects it may 
seem such. Let us, however, hope that 
after finishing his softest job first, Mr. 
Sastri will tackle the tough jobs else* 
where. 

He has said that he does not want 
Australia to give up her “white Australia 
policy". He is welcome to cherish and 
preach such an opinion as his own. 
But we must protest if he says or suggests 
that that is the representative Indian opi- 
nion. Both moderates and extremists are 
of one mind in this, that those who will 
not give us the right of free ingress, 
egress and choice and pursuit of occupa- 
tion in their country, must act claim such 
right in India. \Ve may not be able 
to enforce our will, but let there 
be no mistake about what we 
think and want. We do not pray 
to or entreat any people to confer any 
boon on us. What we say is this: It is 
neither gentlemanlike nnr sportsmanlike 
to seek those advantages from any 
country which you deny to its children 
iu your own country ; if “White This or 
That Country" be the right 'policy, 
“Brown or Black or Yellow This or That 
Country ’ ’ is ju&t us good. a. policy . We d<s 
not want to be exclusive, have not 'been 
exclusive through the ages ; but surely 
it is less than human not to think of 
excluding those who exclude or seek to 
exclude us. Exclusion may not be the 
right method or policy for us ; but the 
thought of reciprocal action cannot be 
shut out from the mind. - ’ 

Mr. Sastri knows that there is no 
party .in India which does not want 
honorable ' and citizenlike treatment for 
•Indians residing in the British- colonies ; 
there we are all of 'one opinion. And Mr. 
Sastri’s mission, we take it, is to secure 
such treatment.. Why, then, does he talk 
Indian party politics abroad ? Does he 


not know the old Sanskrit verse which 
says that though the five sons of King 
Pandu are Pandavns when pitted against 
the hundred sons of Dhritnrastra, both 
the parties combined make one hundred 
and five princes of the line of Kuru when 
pitted against some common antagonist f 
And why talk of any party in India seek- 
ing to break up the British Empire, when 
the Congress has yet to declare itself in 
favour ol independence ? Does Mr. Sastri 
think that any colonists can be greater 
lovers of India than even the rankest 
extremists ? 

tncidcntally, we have a few words to 
sny on one of Mr. Sastri’s obserxtitions. 
He said in the course of one of his speeches 
in Australia that the Brahmans, of India 
hove been able to preserve the purity of 
their blood. What be meant to suggest 
thereby, we cann’ol definitely say ; we can 
only guess. Probably be meant that as by 
means of the caste system the Brahtnans 
have been able to preserve the purity of 
their blood, so the white colonists may be 
able to remain white, even after allowing 
black, brown or yellow immigration, by 
not intermarrying • or 5 interdioing with 
them;— we hope Mr. Sastri did not further 
suggest that the white colonists should 
treat coloured immigrants as the Brah- 
mans have treated the “uatoacbables” fo*' 
countless generations. But ‘is there any 
politically-minded _ Indian of any party 
who is prepared to accept for his country- 
men the position of an inferior caste, not 
to speak of the position of "untouchables , 
in any foreign country ? ' 

As for the claim that the Brahmans have 
been able to preserve the purity of their 
blood, is Mr. Sastri so ignorant of Indian 
history and of anthropology, as to think 
that the Brahmans or, for that matter, 
any race, caste or tribe in any country, 
have, pure blood? Purity of blood is a 
myth. ' Go where 'yoU’Will in India,' yo*^ 
will find both fair-complexioned and very 
dark-complexioned > and -straight-nosed 
and snub-nosed, Brahmans. On the other 
hand, we are personally acquainted with 
Nama-sudras, for example, who are as 
fnir-compleiioned as Kashmiri Brahmans. 
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A G Gardmer on Bottomloy 
Writing on ‘The Fall ofBottomley 
in T/ie Aafion "ind The Atienaeum Mr 
A G Gardiner exclatins 
* Well Bottomley is condemned and the 
British jury system is acquitted and now that 
the nnisaoce that has poisoned the public air 
for a generation has been swept away we 
may usefully ask why it was allowed to pollute 
the world so long and so tnamphantly It 
cannot be a pleasant inquiry for it lacolves 
a good deal more than Dottomley It invoices 
that enormous pnbl e which mad- him its idol 
and gave him bis a nister pouer ItioTolves 
PiOc«dmg Mr Gardiner adds — 

It involves the Press which until Truth 
addressed itself to the task of getting nd of 
this public shame preserved a craven silence 
n regard to Bottomlej s proceedmcs printed 
his name with respect accepted bis advertise 
ments pubi shed even while the ease was going 
on articles wbch were und guiaed eulogies of 
the mao It luvoUes distinguished meo lo 
and out of Parliament who gave Bottomlev 
the prestige of their patronage and approval 
It involves finally and most senoosly the 
Covernmect itself which employed Dottomley 
oa what terms we now know and tu doing 
*0 covered histVillainies with the hall mark of 
the State 

If in a country ‘ where educition and 
political power are nniverstl so base and 
evil a min should have been able for 
years to command the greatest popu 
lar following of any one in public life , 
We must not think that democracy or 
what passes by tha* name isasorecar« 
for all the ills that infest hnman societr 
When all the distinguished menmBnlam 
htpt quiet and consulted tbciv own con 
venicnce Tnitb by no means the most 
Wealthy journal dared to expose the 
scoundrel That ought to be an encourage 
Blent to honest journals m India 

Refemog to Dottomley s case the 
editor of TAe Aafjoo nnc7 The Athenaeum 
observes 

Bottoraley s career of prev is over nod for 
good The special shame of it is its cssbiuR 
of war-emotions for private plunder lie was 
oseil by the Government for recruiting purposes 
®a<l 1 e played it false The war epint is 
Served by crooked instrumeuts which beconje 
Its later Nemesis 


iDdopendenco Won, and Indopon- 
deuce Given 

There ore some kings who are born 
ladependeot, there are some who win 
independence, there are others who are 
guen independence the qaality and 
satisfactory character of the last brand 
of independence will appear from the 
following paragraph extracted from the 
New \orkAaf/on — 

Feisal crowned King of Irak in tlieexpecta 
tioii that he would be a docile satrap of Britain 
in Mesopotamia satisfied with a title lo 1 eu 
of tndepcodence is chafing at his role lie 
a*Ls that the British niChdraw their Indian 
ciTiI-service advisers os tl ey had promised b 
refuses to prohibit demonstrations in favor of 
abolishiuc the British mandate oierMesopota 
tnia aod declaiei that We \rab« hate to 
soboiit to any foreign authority We bated 
the Turks an 1 we are not going to accept 
another bondage non Meanwhile the other 
new pupret king Ahmed Fuad of Egvpt 
aonouDccs that the Sudan historically part 
of Egypt is part of his kingdom of Egypt 
The Bndsb who were a bit vogue about the 
matter lo earlier negotiations are cow very 
sure that It IS not The Sudan lord Curson 
says u still Bntish. (Incidentally the Sudan 
coutrolliQc the headwater of the Nile con 
trols all Egypt by tbae fact) So thebusiness 
of granting self government without granting 
self government runs into snugs It may be a 
very fine thing on paper to grunt the name of 
■ndrpeodence while holding the reins nnobtm 
sively 10 the bands of the kbirstian empires m 
practwe it does not work Human nature 
intrudes upon paper theories as the half and 
half apostles of liberal impcr alism must learn 
^ on cither let a people run its wayward course 
ol chaotic self goveminent taking upon itself 
the burden of its mistakes or step by step you 
ore forced into the h stone horrors of injperia 
lism yon shoo dovim patriots as bandits ' 
you employ Black aod Tans you have Amnt 
sars you arrest Gandhi Outside of the months 
of plea-rant speakers there is no sneh thing as 
liberal impenahsm 

Addendum 

Ifaviag been undeceived by the logic of 
lacte we restore the followiog passage 
omitted by us lu an inrush of faith in man 
from The Present Sstate of the Calcutta 
bairervity lU the light of facts On page SD 
coluoin 1 hues 43-14 a/ler the words fioancial 
mismauageoient add 


So, we must not think that those who 
are used bv Government must neces«anly 
angels Government may know some 
lo be rogues and yct use them 


To these we may now add another 
namely ( 10) that there shoald be a med cal 
examination of every person appointed by the 
batters ty Darbhanga Bnildiogs is not a 
Dome des laral d s If you have already 
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takci) one uncertified lunatic for n department 
why ngnm negotiate with n nca<pm>er pro- 
prietor for engaging another suflcrcr from 
ccn-hral ninlndy ’ 

Non-oo-operation and tho Univoraity 
Dofloit 

Ihe ‘itaterocnt of the causes of the hu^:c 
deficit of tlic Unt\er8ity, quoted 
in n jircMOUs Note cannot be 
accepted uitbout close scrutiny During 
lion, many jears has this deficit nccumu 
lated ’ \\ here was non co operation then ^ 
When has the Rangoon Unnersity 
and the Dacca Secondary Pdiication Board 
begun to worl ’ \\ hat numbers of cnndi 
dates used to be sent up by liacen and 
Burma’ Ihe loss of these candidates 
cannot ha\e caused the huge deficit to 
any appreciable extent ihe non co 
operation movement produced its start 
hng effect in Bengal after Mr C K Das 
bad announced that he had given tip liis 
practice What was the date of that 
nDnouncement ’ in his speech made m 
the Bengal Legislative Conned on the 
Ist March, IbJJ the Uon ble the Minister 
ofBducation, sard rvuh reference to the 
alleged deficit of 't. lakhs 

‘ 1 believe he [Prof S C MuUierjt] said timt 
it was due to the non-co operation motemenl 
Bat IS Prof Mukhei^i sure that the loss is ilae 
to the effects of non-cooperation * lias he 
cared to enquire to what extent the lossmny 
not also be due to the thoughtless expansion of 
the University in the past ? the fioaoaai 
management of the Calcutta Uoiversily in the 
past was deplorable 

Kefernng to the opening debit balance of 
Ks 2,49,lu8 of the lee Fund in the year 
1920 21, the Minister observed 

in the year ending June 1920 the 
Calcutta University spent Us 1 88,743 of 
the preMOus year s balance pins Rs 29 171, 
totalling Rs 2 37,000 over and above the 
Huge fee receipts of Rs II lakhs or so that 
15 to say an aggregate of Rs 13 37 914 I put 
It to the house and to Prof Mukherji nhere 
u T5 the non co opendon movement in tbat 
year ’ 

Before the consideration of the propo 
sal of making a grant, there should be an 
independent audit of accounts up to date 
In the mean time, in order to safeguard 


the interests of post-graduate students, 
they shonld be, by a special ordinance, 
allowed to appear at t'lcir respective 
cxaroinntions in due course without atten 
ding lectures, ns was the rule man\ yearb 

ngo 

‘Visva-Bhnrati ’ 

In the course of a review of Tagore's 
"Creattte I nity", T/ic Times Literary 
Supplement remarks with reference to his 
Unnersitv of \ isva Blinrati at Santi 
niketnn 

What he says m denrecialion of thetjpe 
of education estnhhslied liy the British in India 
IS probably only too true The tronhk has 
been that inodes of education traditional m 
Pngland ( and perhaps not altogether satis- 
factory here ) were unmteUigently transferrrf 
to the very different Indian world Those who 
mtroluced them nc\cr turned their thought 
to lint principles and asked what precisely 
cducAttoR was intended to accomplish hibifl 
dranath docs raise this fundotoental qocstmn 
and the idcnl ol a university which he sketches 
really brings thought and imaginatioJ to b nr 
upon the problem His university is not to 
confine itself to mtellectual culture, but Co 
operate with the Milages round if, eidtivolP 
land, breed entile spin cloths press oil from 
oilseeds How far the exigencies of time woiil* 
admit of the poet's ideals lieing realtred in pr^^. 
ticeonc does not know but one hopes that *■ 
the people of Bengal are now to frame tlieir 
edncational system fortberaselvcs Dr Rabin 
drannth Togore will be called into counsel 

Weave glad to learn tbat hir J C 
Bose and Dr Braiendranath Seal have 
accepted the offices of \ ice presidents n* 
tbe University at baotiniketan, and S*f 
Michael Sadler 1ms written to «ny ‘ I 
accept with gratitude the honour of being 
enrolled as a foundation bonorarv 
member of your International University 
of Snntioiketan I hope that its work 
may be very fruitful in furthering the 
spiritual Unity of fellow learners in Bast 
and West ' 

Tbe work of the new session will soon 
commence 

LRRATUM 
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BUDDHISM AND CHRISTIANITY 

( Contiaued ) 


LrTTPR HI 

R M S Briton 

I WANT to claim your Iclp with some 
tnoaghta, which hare b»en crowding m 
apoo me ns I bare pondered over thu 
|]nestion of the relation of Buddbiscn to 
vbnstioflity They carrrstill further nint 
t wrote la my last letter concerning the 
need of a more organic conception of the 
higher religions of mankind Much of 
what I am describing miy already have 
been carefully considered hr you, but you 
will not mind if I repeat it, because it has 
come to me at this time with a new con 
lu ®°d Tou may be able to feel some 
thing of its fresliDe*s as ! write it dona 

niOTing thought with me now — 
which has flashed upon me almost with 
* f of a discovery,— IS to find 

^t from my own living experience how 
r " ancient ideal of India with 

to Ahimsa, which reached its 
® ,t expression in the early Buddhist 
P ** really one with that refusal to 
tiff under any provocation that 

, ^ reliance npon love and love alone 
fU •uch a marked characteristic of 
h teaching of Christ "Love yonr 
enemies do good to them that hate yon *’ 
8s a religions history behind it, which 
goes back to the words of the Buddha 
when he said * Overcome evil with good ’ 


I see now how very deep this teaching 
or Ahimsa goes, in both rjigious periods 
how It covers the whole of human life and 
creates a distinct nttitnde of mind which 
might be called ( for want of a better 
name ) the non aggressii e character Keta 
liation Ucomes to such n mind unthink 
able rather, forgive them* is its natural 
expression even amidst the agony of the 

cross 

Now I want to torn from this thought 

to our ow D U cstern character and environ 
meat It seems to me that wc who hve 
lo the West really spend the greater part 

ofourliTwm the Old Testament atmos 

pbere. rather than the New The truth i-. 
that the Sermon on the Mount ideal with 
Its Ahimsa doctrine -its pcrpctualforgive 
ness of injury, its meekness rends us 
rather than attracts us We ne^ct it 
and practically ignore it On the other 
hand, we make a strange mixture of our 
horaan classics our old ^o^se Ic~cnds 
if all of them Ml of 

blood thirst, stonrs, oud frame our work 
lOE .deals of life ou these Au lud.ao 

stijdent once said - S.r, ,f I told an I ne 
bshman that he would mher.t the earth 
he would be pleased But ir I f«i,i i 

‘'Tfll’l'' ^vLld hi’m 

troth in thatltory" amount of 

YYchave ^old dommating Roman 
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view of life, -tills figUtiog instinct, -mn- 
mag in our very blood And the Jew oi 
the Old Testament had it also It has 
come out m our Kuropean history, even 
when we were thinking ourselves to be 
most truly ‘Christian’ Look, for instance 
at Catholic Spam in the sisteenth century 
with its Inquisition and conquest of the 
‘heathen’ Or consider Puritan hngland of 
the seventeenth century Look again at 
this modern missionary movement of our 
own day, m which I myself have been so 
deeply involved, representing as it does an 
imperialism of another kind, more spin 
tual, but often subtly aggressive Do you 

noticehow, atthebackofthem all, there 

IS this idea ol woild conquest this idea 

. . 1 J U.^1. 


his oM Jewish nature His whole mind 
,3 still bent upon ™ To 

m another and more spiritual form lo 
him the Christian Church 
the ‘elect’ people instead of the Jews 
That is the subtle change which disguises 
the old spirit To St I'auTs mind, there 
must be always this 

theory, with an environment of outer 
Srnss to set it off We have s il , m 
St Paul’s teaching, the old popular 

ditions concerning the ‘heathen w 
perishing while the farouted few are 
Lved He still takes all these crade 
things for granted, and argues from them 
as though they were aniomatie 

IS this idea of woild conquest this idea And then turn to * ^ ,nade 

of a chosen people or creed which should Lvm.on and pre 

dominate the earth ’ How typical of 

the Old Testament that is ' How stnkmg *^'’^Xr ^broken out in some 

ly It appears again in Islam, the religion all, sooner or late , , „_g,atloa of 

of another Semitic Deoole ' narrow etpression and ■“terpretauou 

I need hardly tell you I believe with a this Old Testament ooncep j, 

strong conviction, that there are great regarding themselves n 
qualities m the Old Testament ideal, is interesling mis 

especially m its passion for justice to arc still today the backbon . 
the poor aad the oppressed The West sionary society side 

oma very much to the teaching of the the world on its ,™o=t _ugSf'“” 1^^,, 
Old Testament m this direction But the 
stnkmg fact remains, that the distinc 
tive note in the New Testament ideal 
—the note not of conquest of others, 

—but of complete service of others, 
this has been singularly lacking in the 
spirit of modern Lurope The note of 
domination, either imperial or ecclesiastical, 
has been uppermost Europe has been 
continually using her immense access of 
power, not to serve, but to exploit 


the worlil on ns most . 

i here 18 great nobility and satrmce, 
there is this note of dominance also 

Take, on the other hand, the on 
Christian body, which has ^^een leas 
touched by Paulmism and has been tryiug 
instead to carry out the Sermon on ^ 
Mount ID its life and daily 
Society of Friends How like a fish o 
of water this Society has been in Europ 
Imperialism has not known what 
make of it It has been persecuted 


iwer, not to serve, but to exploit make of it It has been persecu 

Or take a less clear instance, namelj , despised Its members have been impri 
at- r,r Qh T>««1 Hse esoess IQ V*« flMr. for conscience’s sake in everv generav 


Ur tate a less clear instance, namei), 
that of St Paul His ca^e is less clear, 
because he had very deeply imbibed 
Christ’s spirit of perfect service He had 
passed through a volcanic upheaval of 
conversion, in which his old life had 
been turned upside down, and inside 
out He had heard the appeal of Christ’s 
love, and could write one of the most 
moving hymns of love that has ever 
been written And yet how different 
18 the aspect of the progress of the 
world, which he presents, from that of 
Christ himself’ He cannot get nd of 


aespiscu itaiucmucto -vw,- — t- 

for conscience’s sake m every generav 
It seems hardly able to take root m 
West among the masses And yet i 
perhaps the one Christian body m 
akin to India,— unanxious about p 
eelytes but regarding anxiously ^ . 
carefuUy deeply the inner spirit Is it 
also the least dominating of allmission J 
bodies ’ . - 

In South Africa, I have had a 
object lesson, about which I want 
write to you It has opened my p 
eyes greatly Indeed, I had never rea i 
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so clearly before tbe ftilility oflabelhog 
people bj names and calling them 
Christiana or otherwise Here ta my 
story • — 

TheSontb Afncan Boers out here who 
have been in this country for more than a 
century, arc bv profcasion, devout aud 
religious Chtistiaos They belong to what 
IS called the Dutch Reformed Chnrch and 
they come in long distances ei-err Sunday 
to Church They call themselves by 
the name of Christ the Son of Man, and 
yec la practice their whole view of life is 
based on the theory that they themsches 
are the ‘ Chosen People ' m the Old reslu 
raent sense of the words And see what 
racial arrogance it has prodneed In tbe 
Orange Tree State tbe Africaa natwes 
have scarcely a single citizen right The 
Boers religiously beliere that Ood meant 
the Africans for ever and ever tobetbeir 
tervants As for tbe Indians they too 
belong to tbe subject races of tbe world 
and must be allowed no privilege 
On the other band the Indiaos them 
selves under Mr and Mrs Gandhi ( for 
Mn Gandhi s mnoence is quite wonderful ) 
are living a life that immediately appeals 
to me as one with the Cbnst life They 
arc meek end forbearing nnder ternble 
persecution Tbey do not return eviHor 
tvil or railing for railing but eontran 
Wise blessing —to quote onrowaChnstian 
Scriptures They are also fall of joy in 
their sufferings 

This contrast has been so noticeaWe 
that Fnghshmen themseUes have said to 
'•^e — These Indians under Mr Gaodbi 
are more Christian than we are 

rearson who has been with me 
aclnally mentioned in one of bis speeches 
when 1 was present that he felt be could 
understand the Indian position quite 
uatncally because his molhet s family bad 
Ml been members of the Society of Friends 
That remark of bis struck me very much 
« it not Significant ^ 

Or look at Count Tolstoy in Russia 
and his interpretation of the Christian 
•a Ih through the re d scovery ( m his own 
ease ) of tbe Scrlnon on the Mount Every 
Hindu instinctively claims Tolstoy as bis 
Own and Mr Gandhi found in Ins writ 


ings the ideal of wbat Hinduism stands 
for Is not that significant also ^ 

\ou see 1 nm struggling to find out 
uhattbis unique and ultimate character 
istie of Christianity really is and I feel 
that without the daily practice of the 
Sertnoa on the Monnt Christianity is like 
salt that has lost its savour 
1 ETTEK I\ 

RMS Bhiton 

1 want to discard at once on my own 
account, in all that I am now writing to 
yoo two lery harmful conventional 
phrases — 

( I ) The Vhimsa ideal is often called 
passive — nsmg tbe word in a distinctly 
depreciatory sense I have read a book 
written by an Lnglisbman in which tbe 
more manly virtues of the West ( os 
tbey were called ) were contrasted with 
tbe passive ideals of the East This is 
of coarse outrogeons —a libel on man 
hood on bamonity on humaneness 

Do not people who thik like this ever 
realise or think out or try to understand 
bow tbe highest example set before us in 
tbe \\est Itself by the Christian religion 
IS tbe Pnssion of Christ But here again is 
only another instance which shows bow 
the West fails to appreciate tbe true 
meaning of Lhnst s 1 fe 

J he real touch stone lies in that very 
word humane The final issue before 
bumamty is this —Is physical power, and 
material domination the test of human 
greatness or is Abimsa ^ 

The Jen tbe Roman the Lngl sfaman 
really believe ( in the inner recesses of 
their hearts ) m the former I am 
speaking of course of the overage not 
of the exception But Cbnst believes m 
the latter — My kingdom he says js 
not of this world else would my servants 
fight but now IS my kingdom not from 
hence This is the word of Christ and 
the word of tbe Buddha is extraordinarily 
akin to It 

(ii) The Jew is often called a typical 
Oncntal The Jew was nothing of the 
kind Ills life history ns a nation lay 
along the Mcditcrrauear has n and 
and inor'’ c gravitated Atestward * 
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1 iStward On tbc Eastern side, the indnidm/ may not be ‘born again’ by Iiis 
Je^ has practically disappeared T ven religious faith m crerv age and thus be 
in Christs onn time, the Westward come n changed man that second birth is 
tendency was very strong indeed Ihe an cspenence of e\ery vital religion But 
Jew spread over the whole Koman even so, this second birth keeps the marks 
Empire and acchraatieed rapidly The and traces of the old parentage St 
Jew had many dominant qualities which the Christian remained the Jew in his old 
ivere almost equnalent to tbc Roman nature long after conversion The funda 
He intensely believed in the supremaej of mental nature remains, even in the most 
his own race and as a nationalist he violent upheaial of religious conversion 
fought with Rome and very nearly won it is transformed but not, 1 think, 
When St Paul went Westward instead radically altered 

of Eastw ard to spread the aggressive Now I come to the main issue Christ, 
form of Chnstianity which he professed, the Jewish peasant, hiednaturally andins 

he really went along with the current tinctively this ideal of Abimsa, as a part 
of the age Christianity irapenalised itself of his innate character and instinct, not 
and by so doing in the end gained the as a superimposed creed He lived it as 
Empire But it lost much ol its inner naturallv as the birds of the air and the 
purity When therefore we speak about lihes of the field It was no strain to 
the Old Testament spirit we arc speaking him it was no nwful struggle ngamst 
of something akin to the spint and the nature In Christ, it was as it were an 
history of the West,— not sometluug that instinct m the blood, which quite 
18 typically bastern naturally and spontaneously espressed 

All this leads up to a point which has itself It never had to be learnt 
come home to me m South Africa with an Jesus, as pictured m the Gospels, found 
cntitelv new force It is this There is a it difficult even to be patient with those 
great contrast in religious effectiveness, around him, w’ho wished him to express, 
between that which wells uptothesnr in place of this universal ideal of his own 
face, like a spring of fresh water, and that the narrower ideal of the Jewish race as 
whichissimply believed as an authoritative a chosen and peculiar people, who were 
creed Ihe latter may be held for centuries the special fa% ountes of Heaven So little 
and may superimpose a veneer of culture is he conscious of this racial spirit within 
and civilisation upon a people But all himself that he cannot tolerate it when 
the time it may hardly touch the bedrock he sees it transgressing the bounds 
nature underneath A man usually takes of humanity at large He is impatient 
ouCof a creed just as muchas suits fiis own with it for this very thing, in one 
purpose and leaves the rest Look at form or another, is the underlying 
Japan with its Buddhism Look at the hypocrisy of the Hhansee, on which he 
West, with its Christianity pours such «icorn On the other hand, 

It IS the rarest thing in the world to he has an all embracing sympathy with 
find a people actually changing its own every part of mankind It comes out at 
inner nature Ihis is why 1 always feel every moment and over leaps all conven 
that we have never yet written the history tional barriers The leper, the fallen 
of early Buddhi«m For that religion did woman the outcast have his special 
change the face of India and it left a tier benediction He loves the httle children, 
manent impress The same was the effect the flowers on the mountain side the 
of early Christianity but it was soon birds of the air His compassion is like 
overlaid with the imperial spirit Such that of God Himself, who ‘causes the sun 
movementsasthesetworepresentimmense to shine and the ram to fall upon thejust 
spiritual and moral forces No other and on the unjust * 

» forces in human history can be compared His whole life, as faraif weean see it, 
with these has fundamentally this nature It is just 

1 do not mean for a moment that an as marked in his word of forgiveness at 
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the hour of death, as it is la the sunsbioe 
of Galilee It is not something learnt with 
toil and pain It goes far deeper than 
that It is his own bedrock nature, bis 
own inner life 

How did all tbis come about ^ Is it 
possible to say ’ Did it all spring from 
the Jewish soil alone ’ 1 think not 

There we come up against one of the 
blank spaces in the record^ of human 
history During the early centuries after 
the Buddha’s death in India journeys 
most have been constant, backwards and 
forwards, along the faighrv ays of the 
world It is the unknown wanderers 
and pilgrims who really make history 
Think how the Franciscan movement 
Spread m Dnrope and how little is known 
of those bnmble fnars who went on 
foot their long journeys Often too the 
T«ry atmosphere reverberates in times 
Of intense spintual emotion and the 
psychic change seems to come of itself 
^he a parallel instance in the artistic 
^®J‘«»”“Shake8peare knew but little Latin 
Md less Greek, and yet he became m 
we North of Europe, the flower of the 
enropean Keoat«8ance 
So It may have been (may it not’) 
that seeds of the great Ouddhist move* 
raent were blown Westward and 
lertihsed and grew m Palestine 

All I have said is not dependent on 
any direct historical links between Pales 
«ne and India being established It is 
pnoanly an intimate union of the spint 
at I claim ^e have a verse, which is 
vc^ beautiful and often quoted in our 
^iptures — 

The wind bloweth whither it Iisteth 
and thou hearest the sound thereof but 
not tell whence it cometh and 
wnither it goeth so is every one that is 
of the bpint” 

^ surely 13 the final truth about 
Cuts so great as these And yet it may 
^ possible that historical research will 
snch an idea as I have onthned 
1 h regard to the sequence of events far 
V ” credible in the future There are 
history waiting to be filled 
and there are discoveries to be made 
history no less momentous than 


those that come through scientific eipen 
meat 

What do ne really know, for instance, 
of the conversion of Lhina to Buddhism ’ 
And yet there must have been quiet, un 
known lives bv thousands passing along 
the highroads to the Far East lor such 
an event to have taken place 

I cannot now develop all that appears 
to me to flow from this central position — 
all that will follow if it can be shown to 
the spiritual vision of mankind, that the 
early Buddhist movement and the early 
Christian movement are singularly akin 
and singularly united, however diverse 
they may be 10 other aspects than those I 
bare been considering 

Perhaps the leading consequence 
would be this that it would then be 
possible to see 10 the world’s higher 
religions a branching family tree an 
organic unity instead of parallel forces, 
or merely discoDDfcted atoms There 
would then also be the possibility of the 
full recognition by the Uest of the 
greatness of this Boddbist period We 
sbonld find that we bad to learn from 
India if we would find out the faults of 
our own Western civilisation and the 
truths of our own Christian religion 
which we have not yet grasped 

Throughout this letter I have been 
working only at one side of a great sub 
ject I do not for a moment under value 
the vital and searching moral truths 
which came to the West from the Old 
Testament itself along with much that 
was narrow and confined All these thm«^ 

1 have taken for granted I need not dwell 
on them in writing to yon because you 
know what value I place on the prophetic 
teaching of the Old Testament lou will 
not misunderstand me if Ido not safe 
guard myself there 

But to return to this common element 
— If once this intimate 


connection between 
the great religious of humanity becomes 
recognised then as I have said remark 
able consequences would follow The West 

would no longer remain so Eurone 
centred m its historical vision It would 
have to take ancient Indian historv 
vitally into ^ as au mtepra? 
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of its own development,— as touching 
close!) the finer, deeper part of it 
orld history v. ould get a consistency, a 
wholeness and be no longer shut 
up into water tight compartments of 
which only the Western section was cx 
plored by the West and known in the 
West How I hate these cattle pen theories 
of humanity 1 How impossible it is to go 
forward, if we do not get nd of these 
theories altogether, both in thought and 
in practice • The different religions of the 
world would gradually come into their 
place if once the key to the religious 
evolution of mankind was discovered 
There would he simplification all round 


such ns took place when the physical side 
of human life w as put in its proper setting 
by Darwin’s theory 


This concludes the series of letters 
written in the year 1914- I feel that it 
will be necessary to add a post senpt 
in the next number of the Modern Re\ lew, 
in order to show how far my thoughts 
have travelled •since then While the mam 
thesis has remained with me practically 
unchanged, there arc certain \ery import 
ant details which help to fill in the picture 
and these should not be omitted 
Shantiniketnn C P Asdrlws 
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A Paradox in Politics 

I N India, we are to day m the midst of 
a general reconstruction of the politi 
cal system It seems however, that 
the lessons of our ancient history or the 
Iwiog traditions and folk experiences of 
out culture are set at nought in devising 
our political future and its machinery of 
government In the schemes of reform that 
were recently advocated by different 
classes or parties or responsible persons in 
India or m England, the political methods 
and instruments of the West were looked 
upon as models for India to imitate with 
caution and sincerity Representative 
institutions have been considered as coming 
only from the West as a result of the 
British connection with India Starting 
from small beginnings laid many years 
ago we find an attempt to liberMise the 
government by British Commonwealth 
which has culminated in the Government 
of India Act 1919 It is party govern 
ment, pure and simple that the Montagu 
Reforms are transplanting from the banks 
of the Thames to the plains of the Ganges 
' and the Indus Meanwhile the mistakes 
of Western democracy have been too msis 


tent In Great Britain the failure of the 
Parliamentary system to express the 
forces mokiDg for change today diverts 
a large part of these forces into vanous 
forms of ‘direct action” all of which 
are revolutionary Thu* it is a remark 
able paradox that whereas the results 
of the Parliamentary system are becom 
log more and more reiolutionary m 
Great Britain, the system is introduced 
as essential to India the home of 
communal experiments in social economic 
and political life Ibe persistent failures 
to grapple the Irish political difficulty and 
to devise a suitable constitution represent 
but another instance of the inapplicability 
and invalidity of parliamentary or party 
methods in England for the solution of n 
conflict of interests and functions econo 
mic, communal and religions 

Tiic New State i\ the West 
The West has not in fact been slow to 
evolve new political methods Feudalism 
bequeathed to the West the centralised 
administration and the political system, 
still surviving m the monarchy and the 
House of Lords Liberalism imposed its 
system as represented m the popular 
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assemblies ( which now obTionsly reqmre 
supplementing ) , so Somahsm is to day 
CYOleing its political system in the Conn 
cils In Knssta we have the mirs, the 
artels, the lodnstnal councils, working 
men’s councils, peasants* councils and the 
Soviets In the milder Rate Repubhken ol 
Germany, the developments of council 
government, as now consecrated in the 
constitution, are characteristic ,and work- 
men’s counals, industrial councils, soldiers’ 
counals, and communal councils, are 
getting themselves fully admitted to the 
council system la Great Britain, the 
Mother of Parliaments, the new movement 
towards the group solution of social and 
economic troubles is most significant In 
the Church’s huabling Bill, the Parliament 
concedes to the Church a very large measure 
of sclf<ontrol and self management 
nationalisation as well as group control 
and ownership are also being emphasised 
in different fields of social and economic 
management Great Bntam is working 
speedily away at Guild Socialism and the 
Shop Stewards’ Committees, and even 
extending Whitley Councils to the Cml 
Service, and Welfare Committees to the 
Navy , 10 industrial government she has 
already shifted the centre of political 
gravityfrom theParhament to the cabinet 
of the principal trade union leaders, which 
before long will probably supersede 
the present executive of Labour, the 
parliamentary committee of the Trade 
Union Congress In Germany, m Praoce 
and m Bntam, the present coalition 
governments, originating m the exigencies 
of national crisis have gradually dis 
covered that the conncil system is a truer 
democracy than existing party and parlia 
mentary systems, being a much surer and 
safer machine for the realisation of pnblic 
opinion, while the real labour movement 
has passed to the group and council 
system, the more so with thense of labour 
to political power 

In Amenca, the Congress is losing fane 
tion after function, its place being taken 
by the industnal experts of the various 
commissions There are national commis 
sions for railroads, for inter state corpora 
tions control, for shipping and the tanff 


The old state hues and district lines are 
fading The industries are the new states 
of the nations * In the Eughsh Guild 
Soaalism and the French Syndicalism, in 
the Russian Soviet democracy or in the 
American Federalism, we find a gradual 
transformation of the central monism of 
the existing political order into a com 
posite pluralism, which ts the essence of 
the communalisttc polity 

The PcuocRAct of the Easter\ 
CoMUtf\SS 

In the East, different m origin and in 
development from the democracy of Parlia 
ment, is the democracy of the village 
community, the communal council, or the 
guild system Commnnahsm in the East 
has evolved this particular political 
system, even as Socialism to-day in the 
West IS having its political system in the 
conncils The village assemblies, the 
caste and sub caste panehayets, the city 
councils, the occupational or professional 
guilds, or communal federations and 
assemblies of the folk the assemblies of a 
group of villages tribes and castes, which 
India has known through ages, hare 
survived many vicissitudes but none more 
pcnlons than the encroachments of the 
strong and ceutralised British impenal 
government, and the economic legislation 
and administration based on individual 
istic concepts of rights and property 
Neither occupation nor kinship, neither caste 
nortnbal communism has been the sole 
basis of Indian soaal democracy though 
each has contributed its element of cohesive- 
ness Side by side with caste assemblies 
aod occupational guilds and their union 
or federation, we have in India the local 
bodies on a territorial basis, and the 
terntonally elected larger assemblies 
Tbeir origin and their development along 
parallellmes are charactenstic of Indian 
polity, and reflected in the principal social 
oi^anism of India, the village community 

In India there has been going on for 
centuries an inevitable and silent process 
of the fusion of races, which has left its 
stamp ou the social gradation of the 

• See the Ph bsoph cal Rev ew , Novembef. 19 
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■\illnge community Distinction of race, 
religion, caste and farad) come gradually 
to be merged in the Milage polity The 
non Aryan tribes, who have settled m 
Hindu Milages and entered the Hindu fold> 
comprise the impure castes, relegated to 
degrading and menial occupations , groups 
from lower castes continnally succeed in 
obtaining admission into a higher com 
mumty when they obtain possession of 
land, or other incidents of a higher social 
or economic status while groups of 
diverse origin are amalgamated owing 
to their common calling —hunting, fishing, 
pastoral pursuits, agriculture or handi 
craft’s, for instance, though in India artisan 
castes ne\er form villages ot their own as 
they have done in Kussia thus the 
enormous majority of castes are occupa 
tioual and their social position depends 
roughly on their caste calling or the degree 
to which It IS lucratue and respectable 
Large sections of the Dravidian tribes on 
their acceptance of Hinduism and the 
Hindu code of cle in living and the develop 
meat of the caste system thus become 
enrolled m it with a caste status on the 
ba«i8 of their occupation or service to the 
Milage communities, and their original 
tribal affinities gradually disappear 1 here 
IS pan pansu a supercession of the older 
methods oi tribal division and etlmogeoic 
government according to clans or septs 
extending over a wide area by the demo 
genic polity of the village community on a 
territorial rather than the kinship basis 
Thus, it IS mainly among the nomadic 
and the gipsy groups, the impure and 
menial castes, who are in the low scale 
of Hinduism as sweepers and scavengers 
that panchayets having a very wide tern 
tonal jarisdiction are best seen, though 
artisan and trading communities exhibit 
a very extended and widely ramifjinj; 
scheme of guild polity The panchayet of 
the particular community which is really 
inside the caste system w hen this is consi 
dered as the «ocio economic organisation 
of the Hindus, gradually gets itself fully 
admitted to the village polity and thus 
the Panch Jati or fire castes come to be 
* represented in the village Panchayet, and 
the village assemblies and their unions in- 


to larger bodies having a wide territorial 
jurisdictiomrc as important in the scheme 
of Indian polity ns a widely extended 
guild polity, functional or caste govern- 
ment proper 

GrOI r ORGVMStTION AS THE BA'^IS OF 
Political Unfcrimest 
A «:enous attempt to rehabilitate the 
Panchayet system is being made only 
recently , but even now’ the panchayets 
arc trusted with but a small share of 
direct responsibilitv for the administra- 
tion of affairs, while the new ndministra 
tive creations of larger rural unions or 
boards or circles are too artificial to be 
constructive The village communities 
and city guilds and brotherhoods, the 
scheme of caste polity or the larger local 
or non local associations have either been 
Ignored or thw arted and threatened And 
yet, ngbtly ordered and expanded on 
modern lines, such o political system, 
which the deeply humanised and socialised 
scheme of Indmo Cornmnnalism has 
evolved, will have much greater chances 
of success than the democracy fonoded on 
the Western pattern and superimposed 
upon the people from above A communal 
democracy, nsing layer upon layer from 
the lower strata of panchayets, guilds, 
unions and brotherhoods, communal 
federations and folk assemblies, inthecban 
ging composition of which every trend of 
public opinion will be immediately indi 
caled, will be more representative than 
an Indian parliamentary system, in which 
the party leaders are out of touch, neces 
sanly, with their enormous constituencies 
and too much dependent on agents, and 
reporters and even on the Press Nor 
should we fail to profit by the lessons of 
Western political evolution as we set out 
on the track of modern constitutionalism 
marked off from the older communal form 
of self government by the political devices 
of delegation and responsibility. It may be 
that lu the years to come the function of 
the territonallyelected Legislative Council 
will ultimately become more and more 
that of an Upper House, while the function 
ally and industrially elected body that 
may be created out of the union or federa- 
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tion of existing or rehabilitated indigenous 
forms of popular government will be the 
creative and constructive institution. But 
all this is left to the practical constructive 
politicians and reformers of the future to 
As r\e get the powers to mould 
onr institution, ue may, indeed, evolve a 
system of government which will thus 
nndaworking compromise or rather co- 
operation between the opposite principles 
of group formation involved, nhich have 
more or less governed the development of 
polity in the West and m the East. Mean- 
while let all reformers in India beware of 
of Western democracy, and try 
L ^ safer aud surer democracy from 
the bottom on the foundations of our 
Til|age or caste panehayeta, occupational 
gtnlds and other local or non local bodies 
and assemblies, casting out the ftbn«e8 
MU evil customs which have cluog to 
tbcnj.andeducating the people along newer 
. broader spheres ofpolitical endeavour 
|a response to the demands of a wider 
civics and a higher nationalism 
The Standpoint of Comparatuf 
Politics. 


standpoint it would 
I the foundation of 

P^itical structure in the West is the 
^aration of individual and the state as 
independent, absolute and 
nflnv opposed elements with consequent 
nftk '“dividual rights and thepowrer 

Eastern political 
w>it incorporation of group- 

oneniwi^ individual 

betwp^n dnerse intermediate groups 
resBlfl • * ®tate and the individual, 
an ,,. ^ communal ethos, which 
the free and voluntary co 
sociil qnasl-indepeodcnt organs of 

gO'ernment and m the weakness of 


central authority. An ideal of political 
eBiciency Avhich looks only to the strength 
of the centralised absolutist structures 
and the fiats of sovereign authority is 
inadequate and partial even as the ethos 
and traditions that are the outcome of 
an individual conscience are disruptive 
Rut this ideal aud these traditions, 
descended from Rome, have been the 
criteria and tests for the judgment of 
political life and institutions throughout 
the world 

In the Cast, communalism stands 
neither for the natural rights of indivi- 
duals nor for inviolable state rights ; 
neither for inherent rights of groups nor 
for legislatures balaucing opposed and 
fightingioterests, butfora genuine integra- 
tion of the interests of ell the parts in 
the unity of the state, which should have 
autbonty not as a separate group but 
only in so far as it gathers up into itself 
the whole meaning of the constituent 
groups * Communalism rests not on 
■ social contract”, “rights” and "balance”, 
but on co ordination, duties and compoun- 
ding through the onlygeuuine and \xtal 
democratic process, that of trying to 
integrate myriad group ideas and interests 
earlier than parliaments or councils and 
further back m social and economic life. 

It IS a nation’s social and economic life, 
which ultimately furnishes the strength 
aud inspiration of its political organisa- 
tion, and a political experiment is bound 
to fail if It Ignores the inner meaning 
bidden in this intermingling of the old and 
essential groups lu the daily, ultimate 
life of the people 

RtnnAKAuvi. Mookfrjee. 


• Cf roJet riie Ne« Stnte 
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LUITLRS hROM ABROAD 
B\ Rabinprawth Tacorf 


1 AM v.ritiog tins from Strasbourg 
where I am going to read mj lecture 
at the University this evening 
1 miss you ^e^y much at this moment, 
for 1 feel certain that it \\ould o\er\\helm 
you ■^ith happiness could you he with me 
now, realising the great outburst of love 
for me in the continental countries of 
Europe v,hich I have visited 1 have 
never asked for it, or striven for it and I 
never can believe that I have deserved 
it However, if it be more than is due 
to me, I am m no way responsible for 
this mistake Tor I could have remained 
perfectly happy in my obscurity to the 
end of my days on the banks of the 
Ganges, with the wild ducks as my only 
neighbours on the desolate sand islands 

I have only sown dreams in the air,” 
for the greater part of ray life, and I 
never turned back to see if they bore any 
harvest But the harvest now surprises 
me, almost obstructs ray path, and I 
cannot make up my rauid to claim it for 
my or\ n All the same, it is a great good 
fortune to be accepted by one s fellow 
beings from across the distance of gcogra 
pliv, history and language and throagh 
tins fact wc realise how truly one is the 
mind of Man, and what aberrations ore 
the conflicts of hatred and the competi 
tions of self interest 

We are going to Switzerland to morrow 
and our next destination w ill be Germany 
1 am to ipend my birth day this year in 
7unch 1 have had my second birth m 
the West, and there is rejoicing at the 
event But by nature all men are dmja 
or twice born, — first tliev arc born to their 
home, and then, for tbeir further fulfil 
TOcnt.thej have to be born to the larger 


tvoria uoyouuoi icei youisca, 
have had your second birth among us ? 
And with this second birth, you have 
found your true place m the heart of 
humanity 

It IS a beautiful town, this Strasbourg,-' 
and to day the morning light is beautiful 
Ihe sunshine has mingled with my blood 
and tinged my thoughts with its gold, 
and I feel ready to sing,— 

“Brothers, let us squander this morn 
ing with futile songs “ 

This IS a delightful room where I am 
sitting DOW, with its windows looking 
over the fringe of the Black Forest ti«r 
hostess IS a charming lady, with a Ins 
cinating little baby, whose plump fingers 
love to explore the mystery of my eye 
glasses . 

We have a number of Indian students 
m this place, among whom is Lain 
Harkishen Lai’s son, who asks me to 
send you his respectful regards He is 
a fine young man, frank and cheerful, 
loved by his teachers 

We have missed this week’s letters, 
which are now evidently lost beyond 
recovery It is difTicuIt for me to forgive 
the Mediterranean for doing me this dis 
service ' The present week’s mail is due 
and if Thos Cook and’Son are prompt 
about it we shall find our letters today I 

Geneva, May, 2, 1921 
It made me very anxious to hear that 
you fell ill after your strenuous work in 
Howrah There is one consolation owing 
to the delay in receiving letters from a 
distance It is the hope that the evil tidings, 
which they bring, may have had time to 
give place to good tidings before their 
answer is received , and by this time I 
expect you have got over your illness 1 
am sure you need rest and change, and 
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tils was wliy 1 had been hoping that you 
would have been able to spend your summer 
vacation m Europe 1 quite understand 
why it was not possible for you to 
accept my invitation, and what a great 
sacrifice it was for you There are times 
when one has to be utterly reckless , but 
it'eemstome, that, for you, lho«e times 
never come to their end However, >t 
makes me eager to come to your rescue 
and lure you away from your work and 
drag you into the delicious depths of neg 
lectfulncss of duty 

I am myself dreaming of such a glorious 
opportunity , and when it docs come, you 
may be sure that I shall claim your com 
pauionship m my path of idleness, strewn 
with unanswered letters, forgotten engage 
meats and books with uncut pages But 
^ fast getting into the vicious habit 
®f»«epiBg our^eKes busy Before long we 
snail lo«e all taste for leisure, for refine 
•wots of laziness 

a day will come when I 
snail pine for doing my duty, and my 
Pious example will be quoted la text 
books on which 1 shall have to pass my 
examination in my next birth ' Please 
know that I am «eriou8 ' I am afraid 
of trampling down the limits of my 
arrested twenty seventh year* in sheer 
baste for keeping appointed time ’ When 
One IS not compelled to keep count 
of time, one forgets to grow old but when 
you must constantlv consult your watch 
vouare pushed into your twenty eighth 
year directly you complete your twenty 
’’eventh Do we not have the example 
of Nepal Babuf b'fore our eyes ’ He 
oever respects time , and therefore time 
lads to exact its taxes from him and he 
remainsyoung In this he is an inveter 
“on CO operator,— he has boycotted 
be Government of Chronometry ’ And I 
want to register mv name on the list of 
« cie/as 1 shall strew mv path of trium 
^ant unpunctuahtv with shattered 
fn *^‘“*®* ®od miss my trains that lead 
‘be terminus of mature age 


aKa 

Kt«, 


Refert 

}s rema 

' older 


to a child s remark that the Poet must 
n at the age of twenty sei,en and netei 


^ loved b, a 1 


But, Sir what about my International 
University’ It will have its time keeper, 
who IS no respecter of persons, — not even 
of the special privileges of some twenty 
seventh year which has taken its batya 
gralia vow never to move forward I am 
afraid its bell will toll me into tbe haze 
of hoanness across the grey years of fifty 
Pray for my youth, my dear friend, if it 
ever dies of old age, brought about by 
self imposed responsibility of ambitious 
altru sm ' 

This IS a beautiful country, a dwelling 
place of the Gods invaded by man The 
town IS so dainty and clean with its 
river of limpid water and the sky un 
polluted by the bekhing of smoke The 
big towns 111 e New York and London, 
are vulgar because of their pretentious 
hugeness and perpetual bustle In tbe 
streets here motor cars arc few and 
crowds are leisurely It is a town that 
seems to have been created m thealmos 
pbere of vacation And yet it is not slug 
gisb or somnolent Life here flows like 
Its own bright river bumming a song and 
breaking into merry peals oflauahter 
Iferventlv hop“ that you will not run 
away before 1 reach home My mind is 
so full of plans which it must discuss with 
you or else it will burst Ihc kernel of a 
pHo IS for carrying it out but tbe most 
delicious part of it is the pulp, which is 
merely for diwussion I must have you 
for this game of agreeing and disagreeing, 
putting down figures on paper and then 
Qinging them into the w aste paper basket 
Geneva, May 6, 1921 
Today is my birth day But Ido not 
fee! It form reality, it is a day which is 
not for me but for those who love me 
And away from you this day is merely a 
date in the calendar } wish I had a hule 
time to myself today, but this has not 
been possible The day has been crowded 
with visitors and tbe talk has been inces 
sant.some part of which has unfortunately- 
lapsed into politics, giving rise to a 
temperature in my mental atmosphere of 
which I always repent 

Pohtics occasionally overtakes me like 
a sadden fit of ague without giving 
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sufficient notice , and then it leaves me as 
suddenly, lea\iog behind a feeling of 
malaise Politics is so wholly against 
my nature , and yet, belonging to an 
unfortunate country, born to an abnormal 
situation, we find it so difficult to avoid 
its outbursts Now when I am alone, 

I am wishing that I could still my mind 
in the depth of that infinite peace, where 
all the wrongs of the world are slowly 
turned up, out of their discordance into 
the eternal rhythm of the flowers and 
stars 

But men are suffering all over the 
world and my heart is sick I wish 1 had 
the power to pierce this suffering with 
music, and bring the message of abiding 
]oy from the deeper regions of the world 
soul, and repeat to the people who are 
angry and to the people whose heads are 
bowed down in shame,— 

Sjiifn e 9iT?riOT 

feuOB— I rom joy all things 
are born, by joy they are maintained 
and into joy they proceed and Bod their 
end ’ 

^Yhy should I be the one to air our 
grievances and gne shrieking eiwpression to 
the feeling of resentment’ 1 praj for the 
great tranquillity of truth from which 
have welled forth the immortal words 
that are to heal the wounds of the world 
and soothe the throbbing heat of hatred 
into forbearance 

The bast and the West have met — this 
great fact of history has so far produced 
only our pitiful politics because it has not 
yet been turned into truth Such a truth 
less fact IS a buiden for both parties For 
the burden of gam is no less than the 
burden of loss — it is the burden of the 
enormity of corpulence The fact of the 
meeting ol the East and the West still 
remains concentrated on the «iurface,— it 
IS external The result is all our attention 
IS diverted to this surface where we arc 
hurt, or where we can only think of 
raatenal profits 

But deep in the heart of tins meeting 
is surely maturing the seed of a great 
future of union ANiien we realise it our 
mind regains it*; delathnient from the 


painful tension of the immediate present 
and attains its faitli in the eternal,— it is 
relieved from the hysterical convulsions 
of exasperated despair We have learnt 
from our ancestors that a (Advaitam) 
IS the eternal significance of all passing 
events - ^5 b , which is the pnnciple of unity 
to the heart of dualism,— and the dualism 
of i ast and West contains that unity, 
and therefore it is sure to be fulfilled m 
union 

\ou have expressed that great truth 
inyoiirlife In your love for Intlia, you 
carry that message of Eternity In you, 
the apparent conflict of the East and 
the West has unveiled the great beauty 
of its inner reconciliation We, who are 
clamouring for vengeance, and are only 
conscious of the separateness, and are 
therefore expecting absolute separation, 
have not read right the great purpose of 
our history 

For passion is darkness It exagger 
ates isolated facts, and makes our minds 
stumble ngamst them at everjr step 
Love is the light, that reveals to us the 
perfection of unity, and saves us from the 
constant oppre sion of the detached,- of 
the immediate 

And therefore I embrace you, take my 
inspiration from your love, and send you 
my birth day namaskar 

Near Zurich, May 10, 1921 
I have just received a birthday greeting 
fiom Germany through a committee 
consisting of men like hucken, Harnack 
Hauptmann, and others, and with it a 
most generous gift consisting of at least 
four hundred copies of valuable German 
books It has deeply touched my heart, 
and I feel certain that it will find response 
m the hearts of my countrymen 

Tomorrow I have my invitation at 
Zurich and on the 13th of this month I 
leave Switzerland for Germany Haven’t 
I said to you, in some letter of mine, that 
my life lins followed the course of my 
celestial namesake, the Sun, — and that 
the last part of mv homs is claimed by 
the Wtst ? riou genuine has been the 
claim I iiexci realised before I had visited 
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the coatinent of Furope I feel dccplj 
thaokful for this privilege not only 
hecanse it ts sneet to realise appreciation 
from one s fellov. beings but because it 
has helped me to feel how near r\e are to 
the people who in oil appearance are so 
different from ourselee* 

Such an opportunity has become rare 
to us in India because we ha\e been 
**?^cgated from the rest of the world 
This has acted upon the minds of oar 
people in two contrary ways It has 
generated that provincialism of vision in 
ns which either leads to an immoderate 
boastfulness urging us to assert that 
India IS unique in every way —absolutely 
different from other countries — or to a 
self-depreciation which ha<« the sombre 
attitude of suicide If we can come into 
real touch with the West through the dis 
interested medium of intellectual co opera 
tioa we shall gam a true perspective of 
the human world realise our own position 
»a It and have faith in the poss bility 
of Widening and deepening onr connection 
With it \\e ought to know that a 
perfect isolation of life and culture i» not 
a thing of which any race can b* proud 
The dark stars are isolated but stars 
that are luminous belong to the eternal 
chorus of 1 ghts 

Greece was not shut up in the solitude 
of her culture nor was India when she 
"as in the full radiance of her glory 
^le have a Sanskrit expression 
that which is not given is lost and 
I^odia in order to find herself must give 
herself But th s power of giving can 
®iily be perfected when it is accompanied 
by the power of receiving That which 
^nnot give Lutein only reject is dead 
The cry which has been raised today of 
rejecting Western culture only means the 
paralysing of onr own power to gne 
Anything to the Uest hor m the 
human world as I have said giving is 
exchanging It is not one sided and there 
o« onr education will not attain its 
perfection bv refusing to accept all lessons 
fom the West but by realis ng its own 
inheritance wbicb will give us ra*ans to 
Pny for sn b les«on$ Our true wealth 


intellectual as well as material, lies not 
in the acquisition itself but in our own 
independent mcaus of acquisition 

So long as our intellectual attainments 
wcresoleTy dependent on an alien giver 
we have l»en accepting and not acquiring 
Therefore these attainments have mostly 
been barren of production as I have 
discussed la my pamphlet on Education 
But it would be wrong to blime the 
Western culture itself for such futility 
The blame lies in not using our own 
receptacle for this culture Intellectual 
parasitism causes degeneracy in the 
intellectua! organs of one s mind and 
therefore it is not the food but the 
parasitism that has to be avoided 

\t the same time I strongly protest 
against Mahatma Gandhi s trying to cry 
down sneb great personalities of Modern 
India as Ram Mohan Roy m hts blind zeal 
for crying down our modern education 
It shows that be is growing enamoured 
of bis own doctrines w bich is a dangerous 
form ol egotism that even great people 
suffer from at times L\ery Indian oughtto 
be proud of this fact that m spite of 
immense disadvantages India still has 
been able to produce greatness of persona 
lity in her children such as we find in 
Ram Mohan f oy Mahatmaji has quoted 
the lustances of Nanak Kabir and other 
sai ts of Medieval India Ihey were 
great because in their life and teaching 
they made organic the union of the Hindu 
and Muhammadan cultures— and such 
real «at on of the spiritual unity through 
all differences of appearance is truly 
Indian 

lo the modern time I im Mohan Roy 
had that comprehensiveness of mind to be 
able to realise the fundamental unity of 
spint in the Hindu Muhammadan and 
l-hr stian cultures Therefore he represen 
ted India in the fulness of truth and this 
tr^h IS based not upon rejection but on 
perfect comprehension Ram Mohan Kov 
could be perfccllj ootnral .n his acceptance 
ofthc «cst onlj because hi, education 
had been perrcclly Eastern -he had the 
folliahentance of the Indian msdom He 
nas never a .ehool boj of the Best and 
tbereforc li- hid the d gnitr to be the 
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fnend of the West If Re is not understood 
by Modern India this only shows that 
the pure Ught of her own truth has been 
obscured for the moment by the storm 
clouds of passion 

Hamburg May 17 1921 
It has been a perpetual sunshine of kind 
ness for me all through my travels m this 
country While it delights me it makes 
me feel embarrassed What have I to give 
to these people ^ What have they received 
from me ’ But the fact is they are wait 
ing for the day break after the orgies of 
night and they have their expectation of 
light from the East 

Do we feel in the soul of India that 
stir of the morning which is for all the 
norld’ la the one string of her C! tnr'i 
being tuned which is to give the keynote 
to the music of a great future of Man — 
the note which will send a thrill of res 
ponse from shore to shore ^ Love of God 
m the hearts of the medieval saints of 
India — hke Kabir and Nanak ->came 
down in showers of human love drowning 
the border lines of separation between 
Hindus and Musalmaos 

They weie giants not dwarfs because 
they had the spiritual msiou whose full 
range was in the Eternal —crossing all 
the barriers of the moment I he human 
world in our day 13 much larger than m 
theirs conflicts of national self interest 
and race traditions are stronger and more 
complex the political dust storms are 
blinding the whirlwinds of race nnti 
pathy are fiercely persistent thcsufferings 
caused hy them are world wide and deep 
The present nge is waiting for a duine 
word great and simple which creates 
and heals and what has moiedmcpro 
foundly is the fact that sufTenng man in 
Europe has turned his face to the Last 
It IS not the man of politics or the 
man of letters but the simple man whose 
faith IS living Let us believe m his m 
stinct let bis expectation guide us to our 


wealtli In spite of the immense distrac 
tionsofour latter day degeneracy India 
stiU cherishes in her heart the immortal 
mantram of Peace of Goodness of 
Unity — 

Shantara Sliivam Advaitam 
The message of the One in the All which 
had been proclaimed in the shade of India s 
forest solitude is waiting to bring recon 
ciUation to the men who are fighting in 
the dark who have lost the lecognition 
of their brotherhood 

Of all the men in Modern India ham 
Mohan Koj was the first and the greatest 
who realised this truth He held up high 
the pure light of the Lpanisbads that 
shows the path by which the conquerors 
of the self enter into the heart 

of the all —the light which is not for 
rejection but for comprehension 

Musalmaos had come to India with a 
culture which was aggressively antagonis 
tic to her own But m her saints the 
spirit of the Upanishads worked in order 
to attain the fundamental harmon} 
between the things that were apparently 
irreconcilable In the time of I am 
Mohan 1 oy the \Yest had come to 
the Last with a shock that caused 
pane m the heart of India The natural 
erj was for exclusion which was the 
cry of fear the try of weakness the 
cry of the dwarf But through the great 
mind off am Mohan Roy the true spirit 
of India asserted itself and accepted the 
West not by the rejection of the soul of 
India but by the comprehension of the 
soul of the ^Yest 

The mantram which gives our spiritual 
vision Its right of entrance into the soul 
of all things is the mantram of India the 
mantram of 1 eace of Goodness of 
Unity — wisiT Shantam Shivani 

Advaitam The distracted mind of the 
West is knocking at the gate of Ind a 
for this And 13 it to be met there w ith 
a hoarse shout of exclusion ’ 
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RFSIRM FINDS 

A * ^ery mteresling feilure was brought or at least after lord Lawrence had clearly 

out m the discussion on Ratlwa) and serj forcibl) demonstrated that it was 

Budget in the Legistalue Assembly, to the interest of India to have State owned 
on the question of Reser\e I unds and the and State managed lines Monc) iiad after 

speech of Mr K C Neogy and the repU of ail to be found by India at the end mall 

Sir Malcolm Haile) were %er\ pointed ca es to acquire the railna)s and , the effect 

The chief points at issue were that the of not finding tlie mone) from the ver) first 

present condition of Indian Railnass was was the inflation of Railway capital through 

doe to the non creation of reserve fond non productive expenditure In most cases 
which had the effect of inflating the revenue-, of trunk lines the capita]~was inflated by 

onlv on paper and of increasing non product S percent in excess of the actual share value 

be expenditure in the wa) of payment of in ihe way of payment of premiums leaving 

surplus profits to companies an I to the making aside the factor of payment of surplus 

over of India s rolling stock and material-, t > profits in addition 

"jOvVarOfllceb) process of sale for use in It is to the be‘t interest of India that the 

Mesopotamia and elsewhere, when In han proce of acquiring the railwa)s should be 

I^dwavs are said to be lialf starved for V ant fabler as this witl not onlv prevent wastage 

of rolling stock of money in pa>ment of interest on annuities 

It IS to be borne in mind however that and of surplus prolts but will enable India 

there were several features that operate I to demand surrender of railways by means of 

against creation of ‘ Reserve Funds i» the legislation by pa)ing the companies up 

F«enif some compensation has to be paid 
In the first place the railway propert) s that would be better In this connection I 
one of continuous renewals an 1 replacement would draw attention to the following from 
Under ordinary circumstance* renewals are nij oral evidence before the Indian Railway 
made out of revenue but to a limited extent Cominiliee — 
undthe greater additions and imptovemcnls 
out^ Budget grants 

The non pa)ing condition of the lines in 
’heir early and middle periods operated 
Against Reserve Funds because if Reserve 
hunds had been created when the railwajs 
“'d not earn the guaranteed dividend tie 
taxation on the Indian people would have 
been greater For many )ears the gnaran 
tead dividend was made up by taxation when 
e'^er there were deficits and this was ueces 
'ary for «e\etal jears after the railways came 
existence m India It was only during 
the last 17 or 18 years that the railways 
taken as a whole became pav mg concerns 

the Government 

. Hien after the rnlwa)S were acquired 
by the State there came another heavy charge 
against the Railway Revenue in the way of 
payment of annuities in redemption of capital 
and interest on annuities This was the 
‘nevitable result of railways not having been 
‘hale out of State funds from the beginning 


Ghose^ memorsn'lum n »hch he had reeoen sed 
ihc d II culry of f nd 115 all the cap tal requ red fnr the 
Ra l»a>s Mr Chose agreed that a great deal of 
cap tal * V anted for Ka Ivvay Development and tl at 
St U more nould be necessary f n add t on ex <t ng 
eompancs had to be bought out The Cha rman 
suggested that th s m ght be an objeel on to imme 
d ate purchase even if the pol cy were approved Mr 
Chose however was of op n on that it would be wise 
to carry the poUy nlo effect as soon as poss ble tven 
/y .fto/ierf Umforarily go!„g 

{abUthr ,m^rn€n,nt He would propose that if 

alomtf ^oRi U on was rased /jo mil on sh ,.M 
be used for improvements and £to m II on reservi^ 
for buy ngout the guaranteed compan es 

Then, so far as I can remember, ihe 
contracts with the several companies do not 

r^‘ calkd hr'Zstn 

SSH-H£S'-« 
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But if greiter expenses are incurred in 
keeping the pcopertj up to dale and all 
renewals, replacements and impro\ements 
and c\en increased rolling stock and facilities 
to meet increased traffic to a great extent 
are charged to Resenue, it will be as good as 
Reser\e Funds For there are other factors 
to be considered outside of railways which 
may be brought in resonabU against creation 
of Keser\e Funds for railways 

The s)stem of lapses" m the past and 
the spirit of the ‘ lapses ' operated against 
Reser\e Funds too besides creating a 
tendenc) in the past of the railwajs to spend 
money hurried!) and sometimes not \er\ 
econonncallj and judictouslj to prexent 
lapses 

Then again the late Mr Gokhale in his 
Budget speech after 1 udget speech stronglj 
advocated lliat whenever there was surplus 
of revenue it should immediately be spent 
first m giving relief to the Indian people by 
withdrawal of or reduction of taxes and 
secondh in greater grants on heads like 
sanitation education” irrigation etc 
and that gieat statesman of India held the 
view that railway extensions should not take 
place in India at the rate it was going on 
He pointed out as General Sir Richard 
Strachc) had done before that the pro 
posaK for railwav extensions m India 
were exces'.ue and were backed hj British 
interests «ho in reality are not interested 
in the taxation of ih" countrv Mr Gokhale 
further emphasised that whatever benefits 
the railwa)s had brought to India they were 
not unmixed blessings for they assisted in 
destroying India’s non agricultural industries 
which was a great economic loss to the 
country. Again Mr Gokhale very strongly 
advocated more expenditure on irrigation, 
which henefitted the ryots very directly and 
largely than railways, and although Mr 
(lOkhale did not get all that he asked for 
those arguments of his would have gone 
against creation of Reserve Funds for 
railways In fact vtry strong arguments 
can be brought against keeping roonev m 
reserve funds on any account when India 
wants relief m the wav of reduction of taxes 
and increased expenditure on nation Imilding 
works. And the late Mr (jokhale in one of 
his Budget speeches svidis follows — 

■ M> Ixrt! I have so far ir cd to show (i) that the 
hoRc surpW Ts t [ the lv« four j ears are in real tj only 
cmrcncy surpluse* (i) that tl e tavst n of the couniry 


IS mainlamcd at an unjustifiably high level andought 
to be reduced and (a) that India is not only poor, 
very poor country, but that its poverty is growing 

The Fnglish mercantile classes have been, 
conciliated by the Government undertaking construc- 
tion of railways on a hrge scale a policy 

which whatever its advantnges, has helped to destroy 
more and more the few struggling non agricultural 
industries tint the country pos'£s*ed and throw a 
steadily mcreasirg number on the single precariou» 
resource of agnculuire And this railway expansion 
has gone on while irngat on, in which the country 
deeply inferested, has been neglected " 

The inflation cf Railway Revenue merely 
on piper and non-productive expenditure in 
payment of surplus proht* This could be 
avoided if the Government liad adopted the 
policy of spending larger sums out of 
revenue on renewals replacements, improve- 
ments and even additions to rolling stock to 

meet increased demands of traffic A// these 
are xcry proper charges agatnsl "Revenue" 
and would have served the same purpose as 
Reserve Fund# without locking up money, 
which IS so badly needed, in all directions 
What would Mr Neogy say when he 
realises that State railways, after being built 
by the State and after even being found to be 
paying were marie over to the company lines’ 
For instance the Rajputain Railway, which 
was dc'Cribed by Sir A M Reiidal ‘as a 
wonderfulU prohtable line," was made over 
to the B B v'l C 1 Railway Company 
There IS one very important factor that 
operates against Indian railways being kept 
to the mark and fully equipped Instead of 
payments being made in the way* of surplus 
profits to companies that money should go 
towards improvements in the interest of the 
Government and of the Indian people , but 
these interests clash with the interests of 


companies In my written evidence tendered 
to the Railway Committee I made the follow- 
ing observations on this point 

Tlie Raitwij Companies receive a share of tie 
«urplus proits (after dcduci ng all expenses of working 
inieresi on capital clc ) The surplus profls are 
shared between ihe Governnunt and the Company 
getwrxu) in ratio of ihe shire of capital held by eacli 
ine Ouvernment are interested in seeing that the 
property of tl e Ra bvay, of which they are the owners 
* ou ■‘"d tep.a r, and, that all 
!v^? ^Pdal I roposed to be spent on a railway is to 
pe^fc”**** tie t-iovernment and of the Indian 

Hut on the olher hand the mam interests of a 
the most of the 
"* “Widend earnini; concern during the 

the mterestsof Ihe Company 

and of »he Government may rot be imientically tic 
same in all respects 
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The Indian Ra l*ays ( trunk 1 nes ma niy ) ate the 
properl) of the State The Ind an Government is the 
owner and the lessor of the I nes The Ra Way 
Compan es are merely the work ng agents or lessees 
The parting of India s rolling stock and 
materials for the benefit of the British Empire 
and for u«e m Mesopotamia and other places 
might have benefited Empire as a whole bat 
this process was distinctly detrimental to India 
India Itself is and was in need of materials 
and stock and the Indian people their trade 
and industries suffered b) the loss of these 
and then again because of the loss of llese 


materiaU and rolling stock India will have 
to pay much higher prices to get them 
replaced And not only this Ind a will have 
to borrow money to pay for what she had but 
gave away or sold Would India be given 
any compensation for this ? Further the 
purchases will have to be made at much higher 
p ices not only because of general rise m 
prices but to pay in some cases non-competi 
live prices to manufacturers of Great Britain 
These facts speak for themselves 

b C Ghosh 
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Its Creative Power 


A rt isthe rtsult o(tbscreat.v-pro 
cess of mind Creation presnpposes 
be erelila **1^1 wbich has to 

atto ““‘enel of the 

* ‘R' ”ork of art 

Bemg creation the work nt art ,s organic 

and justiSes its eiistcnce in itself Lines 
smfaees volnmes and colours are connec 
W ncTCp single work ol art m nn.qne 

«eW;otfbe ?t°rS°' 

country and every epoch appre 
quentlvthpH^ dificrent way and conse 
E dirretion in which the artiste 
E . « altered by every 

gneration with the effect that nnm 
imm ^ worlds on this earth is 

"e are surrounded by these 
bSomesf^? wait silently until thew secret 
«oines a living force once more 
for th! forget all symbolism 

a. ect themselves 

not nJri® J nltimate reality and do 

not need ideis to interpret them 

in composition of the Tnmurti 

« hnne^ Blephanta emerges 

o°f ‘darkness from 

chiselLd i °f which It IS 

cresp^nsi Perfect symmetry and an equal 
&he fcrm as'-enLg 

the profile of one head to the front 


view of the centra] held and decreasing 
towards the third bead in profile embraces 



Tr murt Elephanta 


ooaies have si 
become namele 
all bodily peculiarities They are 


m the 
losing 
othing 



H Burcess and Mr 
Sec * ‘ 
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no limits betneen tbe spiritual world and 
that of nature The abstract is manifest 
by concrete form, whilst nature m^itsell 
IS significant of the “absolute spirit and 
both are equally important themes for 
the artist He takes the flowers of earth 
and males them grow, superabundant 
m their bloom along the panel of a stone 
pillar springing off from the broad and 
soft wa\e of a lotus stalk Flowers and 
water birds there populate a world of 
pure rhythm, free from dissonances, 
where e\ery bud and e\ery leaf are 
novelties wuich have not got their like 
and where imagination and reality are 
identical Such a representation is more 
than mere decoration or embellishing 
ornament it is a sculptured song which 
praises tbe life of the lotus Indian art 
neither depicts nor does it interpret 
nature but recognizing tbe rhythm ot 
life it creates a spirited form of nature by 
means of its own, in our case by the 
pervading course of the undulating "talk, 
w Inch carries the round full blown flowers 
and the sharply pointed buds with equal 
charm 

\\liate\er is represented m Indian art, 
It IS carried out with the same inteositj, 
for the imagination of the artist does 
not depend upon ttie object, although 
bis sensitiveness is so flexible as to react 
upon every impulse Thus be develops 
new laws of form out of new themes 
There is no other civilisation where the 
artistic magmation is so autocratic “ 
goes so far in its aim that it cannot fulh* 
Its task Therefore it invents a new dts 
ctpline which does not govern the work 
of art by composition only, but cn 
forces Itself on every single part in a most 
intricate manner I he temple of tllofU 
cut out of the rock is a typical example 
Sumptuous display of sculptured details 
o\crpowers all obstacles and indulges m 
an ludefatigable invention and conglo 
meration of forms Artistic deliberation 
becomes replaced by inexhaustibility, 
measure by fullness, composition by the 
effort of creative energy 

This productuity limits itself by its 
own intensity by condensing its swav 
into the simplest and roost economic 



Ri 1 ng of Stupa No IE "and 
but the heavy mass of a monument 
through which the breath of the God 
personality passes almost lOMSibly len 
der undulations glide over eyebrows 
and round cheeks Tins rhythmic hon 
zontal movement is compensated by a 
vertical arrangement of the headwears 
which crown the trinity in form of a 
triangle 

The composition of elements of physical 
appearance and their reduction into a 
combination of horizontal and \erttcal 
directions which hold one another in an 
unshakable equilibrium constitute the 
artistic form of Siva, Vishnu and Pan ati * 
Tins IS one way of artistic realisation in 
India 

Another way does not lead to visuali 
satioa of the spiritual but starts from the 
animation of nature After all there are 


Haicll s intenirctat on 
n The Irmurii 
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K» U$h Tempi bllota 


aieana of art, that is into the line In the 
w-iU paiattogs of the Ajanta cares where 
landscape and architecture God man 
and animal are woven into an unpene 
trable thicket of colours and form« it is 
the line which bears the expression and 
Significance of the scenes 

These few examples indicate some ol 
the Indian principles of art They are as 
essential for Indian art as for instance the 
reduction of the three dimensions of 
reality to the two dimensioned surface of 
the relief or painting in I gyptian art or 
the triangle scheme of the huropeao 
Kenaissance composition or the diagonal 
arrangement of Baroque pictures It is 
the peculiarity of Indian art that 
•t cannot be reduced to one artistic 
^nviction, but that it amalgamates 
contrasting tendencies through the 
strength of its vitality 

Structure and measure arc the means 
cmploved m Indian art m order to express 
the Absolute by form They determine 
lor instance the appearance of a Buddha 


figure to an eijual extent as they help the 
Hindu artist to realise the idea of Prajna 
panmita hntirely different from this 
principle of composition is the undniatmg 
movement which runs through almost every 
figureaud composition Wherever the artist 
aims to give form to the living substance, 
whether it be human or plant life or 
the life of an action it reveals to him 
Its existence m the form of undulat 
ing movement The wa\y stalk of the 
lotu« therefore is the leading motif of 
Indian art In this way geometncal 
structure is adequate to the conception 
of the abstract whilst the undulating 
movement is significant of life Both 
afford endless themes and nnmberless 
realisations to Indian art Bnt a third 
. the artistic producbvity 

raelf evolves a kind of composition sieni 
Scant merely of itself The ieapmr of 

a,h.ht the /me employed „ Indian 
for the creative emotion 
But those are abstractions, though 
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ponds it IS always pulsating with Tibra 
tion and breathing the animation of form 
The Indian artist is possessed by this 
inner tnoiement of life In the typical 
representations of a woman and a tree for 
example a union which is emphasised 
through all the centuries of Indian art it 
IS not only the graceful position of the 
female figure but it is the playful rhythm 
which flows through the stem of the 
tree and the body of the woman which 
caresses the fruits and bends her arms 
and gives such an idyllic harmony to 
the group 

The tranquil and austere figure of 
Buddha wh cli lives in quite a diflerent 
psychical atmosphere though disciplined 
by a grand physical immobility none the 
less IS penaded by an inner rhythm 
Life glides down the downcast eyes 
down the smooth arms and reposes 
on the meditating hands it glides over 
the whole bodv and rests on the crossed 
legs The inner unity of the transfigured 


\ 



Buddha Ceylon 

body of the Tathagata neither consists 
in an organic appearance of the figure nor 
in the regularity of the artistic structure 
only but IS brought forth by the 
immanent flowing rhythm which runs 
from one form to the next 

In the various representations of 
oiva Natarajas dance no front or 
back no right or left exist any longer, 
nor are there any gestures in this dance 
or movement has intoxicated the whole 
1 actual dimensions of space 

and the moment of time fade away for 
movement replenishes time with all 
directions The artist in his realisation 
ot dancing energy necessarily has to invent 
a body which only by a multiplicitv of 
arms is able to visualize its supernatural 
moMng force Tins restless and complete 
movement being the entire unfoldment of 
a l movement possible and tlius having an 
equilibrium m Itself IS, however, m a deep 
sense repose just as on the other hand 



the taotionless Cgares of 
Baddba are integrations 
of latent motion 

The Indian artist is 
possessed hy the inner 
movement of life To the 
roonnment which by its 
destination has to be 
restful he gives a form 
which by integrating all 
movement is rest m itself 
The stnpa the Indian 
moDDtncnt reposes in the 
shape of a hemisphere on 
the gronnd What a 
contrast to the Egyptian 
pyramid that monnment 
which has the same i 
hglpt as the stnnn h. 






hppt as the stnpa has for India 
‘here the prease form of the four sided 


Sanch Stupa General v ew 

importance for Movement is thus tie productive 
s for India clement of Ind an form it dcternaines 
the four sided architecture and the pctonal arts the 


pyramid points decidedly in stra gbt represcnt'ition of the animated and in 

*** sommit in India on the other 

naod there is a movement round about lo ^ i 


circles which does not lead to any other 
end than again to a circle 
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animate things It also influences the reo 
denng of facial expression, the artistic 
physiognomj, which appears glorified m 
an everlasting state of soul’s movement 
The features are destitute of all indivi 
duality and are reduced to their own 
cxpressue rhythm 

Ibis inner rhythm pen ades all figures 
of nature and makes them all equally im 
portant to the Indian artist, but ( in an 
luver'ie way ) Only that which be shapes 
into figure has to his mind artistic sigm 
ficance Because he sees the whole of na 
turc as animated, without emptiness and 
full of meaning his work of art also must 
be entirely organized, that is to say no 
surface is allowed to remain vacant and 
no form without life and expression 

Thus not only every single relief or 
painting IS fully covered with figures but 
a whole architectonic frame, the Sancin 
gateways for instance— is ns thickly 
covered with sculptured plates, as the plates 
on their part are filled with figures The 
nrtist, persecuted by n dread of emptiness, 
IS afraid ever to come to na end and so he 
replenishes even the interstices of arcliitec 
turc with figures and crowns the top of 
the structure with as many statues as 
possible 


In a similar way the outside of A 
temple is completely dissolved into most 
vanegated plastic forms No limit exists 
between architecture and sculpture , the 
one goes over into the other, and their 
fusion IS the result of an artistic activity, 
which IS not satisfied with the static 
structure of a building but causes 
one form to grow out of the next, 
so long as any material is left That 
IS the way architecture is transformed 
into plastic \s for the dancing Siva 
so lor these temples there is in an artistic 
sense no front or back , but merely an 
uninterrupted moNcment, which abides 
in roundness 

The possibilities of Indian art are 
unlimited Its creative genius applies the 
clement of rythmically moved form to 
the visualisation of the unity of man and 
nature, spirit and matter, plastic and 
architecture, which are, whether mathe 
matically simplified or tropically 
berant, the immediate expression of inner 
experience 

Stelx.1 Kramrisch 

I'lsia Bharnts 

SnxtUmkctaxi 
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BIbHOP HhBLk’s JOURNAL* ( 1824-25 ) 


M any of Ua know Bishop Heber by hi> 
poem on ‘An Evening Walk in Bengal 
beginning with the following lines — 
Oof task IS done ’ on Gungas breast 
The sun is sink ng dou>n to rest 
And moot d beneath the tamarind bough. 

Our bark has found its harbour now 
\\ ith Furled sail and pa nted s de, 

Hehold the tiny frigate ride 
Upon her deck m d charcoal gleams 
The Moslem s savoury supper steams 
W hie all apart beneath the wood 
The U ndoo cooks his simpler food 
Some of us, of an antiquarian turn of 
mmd, may also know that the learned bishop 
ftas onej>! the earliest and ablest cntics of 
Indian architecture and it «as he who 
describing the ruina of old Delhi, wrote the 
famous line 

"These PaUns bu It I ke e ants and fin shed the t 
eotk like jewellers 

Bishop Heber landed in Calcutta in Oclo 
her 1S23 and in June of neat year he started 
OR a visitation of his diocese which in hiN 
time comprised the whole of British india 
His first station was Dacca where he pro 
ceeded by boat, and thence t«a Rajmahal 
Bhagalpur, and Benares he went to Allahabad 
’''here his land journej commenced Visit 
mg Delhi, and the hill station of Almorah, he 
struck south across Jaypur and Chitor to 
Itaroda, whence he proceeded to Bombay 
and from Bombay he returned to Calcutta by 
seaua Ceylon In 1826 he visited Madras 
Lord Amherst was then the Governor 
General, Mr Flphinstone ssas Governor of 
Bombay and Sir Thomas Mnnro was 
Governor of Madras The titular Emperor of 
Delhi furnuhed 'an awful instance of the 
instability of human greatness the king 
of Oudh was the only independent Mussal 
fan sovereign whereas in Central India 
^he names that occur most frequently 
•n the Journal are those of Amir Khan 
Scindiah But the back of the 

*Nairar>e ot a Journey thtpugb the Upper 
Provinces of India by the Ule ftghi Kev Regnald 
Heber D D , Lord B shop of Calcutta. 

New Ed t on in two volumes London John 
''array 13^6 


Marhatta power had been broken, and the 
only power which at that time counted for 
anything in the eyes of the East India Com- 
pany was the JAt Kingdom of Bharatpur, for 
the Lion of the Punjab, Ranjit Singh, was 
)usL beginning to make his presence felt The 
Company, however, had firmly established 
Itself all over tbe continent and was the most 
considerable power m the land In Central 
India Its might was represented by Sir David 
Ochterlony whose monument is one of the 
sights of the Calcutta maidan Says Bishop 
Heber 

His history is a curious one He is the son of an 
American eentleman who lost his estate and country 
by his loyalty {to Englandj durint; the war of sepnra 
lion Sir David himself came out a cadet without 
ft ends to Ind a and I lerally fought h s way to notice 
The most brill ant parts of his career were n s defence 
of Delhi against the Maihatta army and the conquest 
of Kemaoon from theCorkhas He is now consider 
ably above seventy mhrm and has often been advised 
to return to England But he has been absent from 
thence fiflyfour years he has there neither friend ftor 
rebtion he has been for many years habtuated to 
Eastern habts and parade and who can woader that 
heelings to the only country m the world where he 
can feM himself at home T 


To bring back the times more vividly to 
our imagination it is necessary to mention 
that the custom of Sail or widow burning still 
prevailed 10 India and most of all in Bengal, 
that the hook swinging festival on the last 
day of the Bengali year was performed in the 
heart of Calcutta ( Bavtak khana ) with all 
due Lclat , that the journey to Dacca had to 
be performed in a sixteen oared pinnace with 
the Archdeacon following m another budfrerow 
with two smallef boats, one for cOQkm|, and 
the other for baggage . that the Bithop’s 
cnotley train on his land journey consisted 
of tTOiljfour camtij, eigdt carls dran-n by 
bullocks iKeotyfoQr horse servanls, ten 
pooros forty beaters and coobes ot differed 
d«o,pt,on. Uebe tent prichers and . 
miMary guard ot trom ao lo so 

TrSavir :'a. 
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who also tra\elled m similar state, the good 
Bishop observes 

“When I considered that I had myself m re than 
fifty hors^, and fifty musquets and bajonets, I coaid 
not help smiling, thsugh mj sensations were m some 
degree painful and humiliating, at the idea of two 
religious teachers meeting at the head of little armies, 
and filling the city, which was the scene of their 
interview, with the rattling of quivers the clash of 
shields and the tramp of the war-horse Had oar 
troops been opposed to each other, mine, though less 
numerous, would have been, doubtless, far more 
effective, from the superiority of arms and discipline 
But, in moral grandeur, what a difference was there 
between histroop and mine ' Mine neither knewme 
nor cared for me they escorted me faithfully, and 
would have defended me bravely because they were 
ordered by their superiors to do so and as they would 
have done for any other stranger of sufficient rank to 
make such an attendance usual The guards of 
Swami Narayan were his own disciples and enthusiastic 
admirers men who had voluntarily repaired to hear 
h s lessons who now took a pride in doing him 
honour and who would cheerfully fight to the last 
drop of blood rather than suffer a fringe of his gar- 
ment to be handled roughly 

The Journal of Bishop Ueber possesses 
the merit of a quiet charm which cannot 
possibly be found m the accounts of travellers 
m these dajs of quick railroad and steam-boat 
journejs The lonely plateaus or valle}S 
where he pitched his tents, or the picturesque 
spots where he moored his boats, breathed 
peace and tranquillity and soothed the nerves 
of the jaded traveller The Bishop’s desenp 
tjons of rural scenes and sceneries along the 
banks of the Ganges remind one of similar 
descriptions of a far greater artist m words, 
f^bindranath Tagore Nevertheles:, many 
of them will bear repetition, and here are one 
or two samples, culled at random 

Between Diamond Harbour and Fulta 
on his very first arrival the Bishop describes 
a village, which is typical of Lower Bengal 

“Before us was a large eMent of swampy ground, 
but ma high state of cult vat.on and w.th 

appearance not unlike fla-v on 
hanks ".K* “ on ‘he 

teMincr^A.^ ® "Sfowous herJ of cattle was 

m^ andhnv. the Village a number of 

men and boys c-ime out to meet us all naked exeunt 

.1 l rt’S' a collecLon ol maji.nrf 
colt.ga, thatched and „any ol them cote, edwithi 
cecpmgplantbeatmuabeaotiral broad rf 
800, d tpectes, stood ttteculatly scattered m the m dM 

l«'.,;d tophi' StSe'Si'.'d^^^i'be'ISept^ 


they said, of Mahadeo We followed them through 
the beautiful grove which overshadowed their dwel- 
lings, by a winding and narrow path and arrived 
in front of a small building with three apertures m front 
resembling lancet windows of the age of Henry II 
I greatly regretted I had no means of drawing a scene 
so beautiful and interesting I never recollect having 
more powerfully felt the beauty of similar objects " 
Near Dacca, off the Bun Ganga, 

“The river continues a noble one, and the country 
bordering on It now of a fertility and tranquil beauty 
such as I never saw before Beauty it certainly has, 
though It his neither mountain, nor waterfall, nor rock, 
which enter into our notions of beautiful scenery m 
England But the broad river, with a very rapid cur- 
rent, swarming with small picturesque canoes, and no 
less picturesque fishermen, winding through fields of 
green corn, natural meadows covered with cattle, sue 
cessive plantatiens of cotton, sugar, and pawn [betel] 
studded with villages and masts in every creek and 
angle, and backed continually ( though not in a conti 
nuc^s and heavy line like the shores of theHooghly) 
with magnificent peepul, banyan, bamboo, beteC and 
coco tr«>, afford a succession of pictures the most 
rianls [gay’j that 1 have seen, ana infinitely beyond 
anything which I ever expected to see in Bd’ngal “ 

On his very first landing at the island of 
Saugor, the Bishop formed a favourable 
imjpression of the racial type of the Hindus. 
They ar«, according to him, “certainly a hand- 
some race” 

‘ Thecolour of all was the darkest shade of antique 
bronre. and together with the elegant forms and well- 

lutnea i.mbs ol many among them, gave the spectaior 
a perfect impress on of Grecian statues of that metal 
.... .k * k ‘s more naturally agreeable 

to the human eye than the fair skins of Europe, since 
displeased with it even in the first 

instance 

And elsetvhere h= says that ' snarlhttiess 
or complexion ■ ,s the sole distinction bet- 
«een the Hindu and the European ’ 

Mrs Heber, the Editor of the Journal, 

* ^ nautch in ‘ the immense house, 

with Corinthian p liars ’ of Ruplal Mallik, and 
she says, 

Tlie other Bengalee gentlemen of Calcutta 
whom we meet with in the pages of Bishop 
Heber are Babu Ramchandra Roy [ the 
spelling IS throughout modernised ] and his 
four brothers, “all fine. tall, stout young 
TnT’H Roy, Radhacanta Deb, 

and Htrimohan Tagore Of Radhacanta Deb 

we have the following account 
RadhaMnta“Deb*"”e ‘ sfnTf' 1 ri”"'"? 

.'s F ™ s,Sa';rs 

the siMrt«*Yk *j*^'‘®* “"'f attendants were altogether 
the smartest I had jet.seen in India He is a young 
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man of plmmg countenance and manners, sneaks 
En^sh u-ell, and has read many of our po^hr 
historical and geograph cal He 
Europeans, and has been sexy 
Uu^bly active and I beral m forward ng. both^ 
money and eseitions, the education of his countrymen 

^letj.andb-i. himself published some elementary 
*ciks m Bengalee W ith all this he is bcl e%ed to be a 
«*'R'0'» of his country’s gods-one 
“"’‘‘"R the present 
bv *h. Babus When the meeting was held 

Hindu gentlemen of Calcutta, to vote an 
SraL filrfh Hastings on h.s leaving 

P«PO«d as an amendment 
particularly thanked for 
oncouragement whch he had 
w”do« I orthodox practice of 

« th their husbands 
Tacor. P “Posalwhichwasseconded byHanmohan 

though all Hindus b*ing 
Radhacimta^''k* ^y* '* *^0** ‘he warmth ol 
nl«smt^* P«J«dices With allthisl found 
. * "* "*"■ "ot unwilling to convene on 
«'«" I'Smg Wdo » from 
fro^nawy“**hSi*h.* * shrew^reasonef. and 
cite hs «Li " «Pfes«d strongly, to vindi 
compUiBS^st" v^* estimation of foteignets Me 
"wepr^tlH had bwn much 

misimdS^'tj!?* r*",? observances were 

Inda °tSHbr' Europeans and the vulgar m 

kfldscf^d * 1 ^* prohibition of particular 

neaBBgMd’iwelnt!.^^* ?.^'^ had aspiniiul 
•es ol ilu constant tremen 

fr«ni the wofM humanty abstraction 

t^tstau the ^auly of the 

^'Jnotsuuh- liLf“^‘^ hut urged that .t 

* ne ind '9**'“'*" ‘h** o«t drinking 

Ofeatnte as the eacellent 


*ereatBrea« of so useful and escellent 

onthl^!.V^®" P?'‘> g‘'«" by Mrs Hcber 

'"'busbandVb.Hh/''' 

?®*ty was an « *"* introduction of women into 
T^otinned Hindu custom, and only 

He assented hlussalman conquest 

^■oforustorfbaek?n®rK*‘^J"S '**»">" 

Deb, wte ovJ^K a® ''0* Hatfha 

,i* B 'ety Uue we *1 "hserved more seriously, 
iai,v...J'““o wedidnot -.-to shut up our womw 
before we could 
they must 


® the times of ihfxf "“i* use to shut up o 
them the ®“‘ hefor 

h« better educated* the Furopeans 

Bishop w/itMi J^ocember I, 1823, the 

Board of Ind,\n’‘l«‘'"‘^ President of the 
Barimohan T** Affairs as follows aboot 

’'’'•'MjehadjnTvfsited"'^ >t«ise, 


^ - -d jnst visited 

Ss?=“siS5 s ts' S'"* r'“' 

^ Tagore Nn, -,. 1 ? residence of Babo Hari- 
Worarehis wrriages. the lurruture 


of his house, or the style of his conversation of a 
character less decidedly European He is 3 fine old 
man, who speaks English well, is well informed on 
most topics of general d seussion, and talks with the 
appearance of much familiarity on Franklin, chemistry, 
rutural phlosophy, Ic His family is Craltminical 
S‘"RtiIar purity of descent but about four 
hu^red years ago, during the Mahomedan invasion 
of India, one of his ancestors having become polluted 
by the conquerors intruding into his renana the race 
IS conceived to have lost claim to the knotted cord, and 
me more rigid Brahmins will not eat with them 
^ng however one of the principal landholders of 
Bengal, and of a fam 1> so ancient, they still enjoy, to 
a great degree the veneration of the common people, 
which the present head of the house appears to value, 
sin« I can hardly reconcile m any other manner his 
philosophical studies and imitation of many European 
habis, with the daily and austere devotion which he 
IS said to practise towards the Ganges ( in which he 
bathes three limes every twenty four hours) and his 
veneration for all the other duties of his ancestors. 

however to be aiming at the dgmty 
j . *^he house is surrounded by an extensive 

f arden hid cut m formal parterres of roses, intersects 
y straight walks with some fne trees, and a chain 
of tanks, fountains and summer houses There are 
also swing* whirligigs, and other amusements for the 
females of his family but the strangest was a sort of 
Monlagne Russe of masoory, very steep and 
eovwed with plaster down which, he said thf ladies 
used to vlide Of these females, however, we saw 
!*nr,r;!r. »‘®n"ga'his town house 

k I ,H«nm$elf received us at the head of a 
whole tribe of retaiions and descendants on a hand 
some flight of step> in a splend d shawl, by wayof 
mantle with a large tesary of coral set m gold leanin? 
on an ebony crutch with a gold head Of hiscran* 

r"*i k *«s^ like 

the same age, but the round hat 
jacket and trousers by no means su ted their dusky 
skins so well as the splendid brocade caftans an 3 

wore On the whole both Emily [Mrs Heberl and 
I have greatly interested with the famlyboth 
now »nd during our previous interviews 
several other Eastern acquaintance, but none of e^ial 

Roy IS the following m connection with the 
controversy about the desirablity of replacm! 
thejnental by a Western s/stemTS 

times been cX^^thou-ir"^^^ *'w tlT^i 
Chnst an. remonswated 4a!ns “fils'" « 

paper whicfi he sen me m h ^ T'®*" 
Lord Amherst s hand and ufiirfi fnl 51“' '"'o 

Iol.o™V'?'r CS round ,hn 

the proseljtuat.on of the Kndi 

who have 'l^Uhei^oS^ rTgmlT^and d“’ 

•nreigion, and desire to found 
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a sect of ihcif own, and some of those who me 
professedl) enpigcd in the same work with outstKes, 
the Dissenters." 

In another letter the Bishop speiks a< 
fo!los\<i of the indigo planters 

"The imliRo planters arc ch efly confined to ringal 
and I base no wish that thoir number should tncfcase 
m tndia. They are alwajs quarreling with and 
oppressing the natives and have done much, m 
•those districts where thej abound, to smk the Pnglish 
character in native eyes 

Regarding the Bengali character the 
following passage from the Journal Im been 
often quoted 

"1 have, indeed, understood from many q laricrs, 
that the Bengalees arc regarded as the greatest 
cowards in India and that partly owing to this 
reputation, and, parll) to their inferior sire, the sepoy 
regiments are alwap recruited from Behar and the 
upper provinces act that little army with which 
Lord Clive did such wonders was raised chiefly 
from^ Bengal So much ate all men the creatures 
of circumstances and training ' 

The visit to Dacca was naturally followed 
by a description of Its histone rums, as well 
as an account of the now extinct Nawab 
Nazims of Dacca 

"This potentate (Niwab Shamsheddowlab ) is 
now, of course, sliorn of all political power, .and 
IS not even allowed the state palanquin which ius 
broO er ( whoso heir ho is ) had. md which Uis 
neighbour, the Nawab of Miirshidabad, ••tili retains 
He has however, an allowance of loooo sicca 
rupees per month is permitted to keep a court, 
with guards, and is styled hiahness fie Ins been 
really a man, Mr Master tells me, of vigorous and 
curious mind, who, had his talents enioycd a proper 
vent might have distinguished himself But he is 
now growing old, infirm and indolent, more and more 
addicted to the listless indulgences of the Asiatic 
prince pomp, so far as he can afford it, dancing* 
girls, and op um, having in fact scarce any society 
but that of his inferiors, and being divested any 
of ihe usual motives by which even Asiatic princes 
arc occasional!} roused to exertion* Ttw Nawab 


• Compare the vivid description of the life of a 
native prince under British suzerainty in H. W 
Nevinsons The Nee Sfiint ,n Airfm ( London, 
ic>oS ) " Some wretched prince, whom we allow 

to retain on siilTerance the pomps and trappings of 
barbsric splendour. lust as an idiot heir is allowed 
a rocking horse and wooden sword by his trustees 
It is in the spirit of interested trustees for iduit 
cliuoten that the British government gives the 
Maharaja the artillery to play with and arms his 
handful of troops with muzzle loaders that 1 had 
despaired of ever seeing m use An ordinary and 
enfeebled ruler might thus solace himself with 
pretty shows for a life of miserable impotence just 
as Napoleons son played at sold ers m the Austrian 
palaces Such is the end of most of those who 
are born to rule our Native States Fantastc 
palaces in every street, marble courts where fountains 


called this morning according to his promise, accom- 
pmu-d by his eldest son Me is a good looking 
elderly man, of so ftir a complexion as to prove 
the care with which the descendants of the Mussalman 
conquerors hive kept up their northern blood. Mis 
hinds, more oirlicuhtl), are nearly as white as 
tliose of an rurone-vn. Me sit for .1 good while 

smoking liis Mookih, and conversing fluently enough 

in I nglish, quoting iomc Fnghsh books of history 
and sltowmg himself verj tolerably acquainted 
with the events of the Spiiiish War, and the p-irt 
borne in it by Sir I dward Paget Missonisaman 
of about thirty, of a darker complexion, and education 
more neglrxtcd being unable to converse in Fnghsh 
Returning the visit two di>v liter the Bishop writes 
‘Nothing was gauefv, but ill extremely rcspectible 
ind noblemint) Tnc Nawib, his son, his Fnghsh 
sccretar}, and the Greek priest whom he had 
mentions to me, received us at the door, and he 
led me by the hand to the upper end of the table. 
We sat some time, during which the conversation 
was kept up belter thin I expected , and I left the 
palice a good d'll imprcssca with the good sense, 

informilion and pleismg minners of our host, whov* 

residence considerably surpass^ my expectations, 
and whose court had notmng piltryi except his 
horse guards and carnage " 

In a letter written from Dacca tinted July 
13, iS54, the Bidiop says 

‘Two-thirds of the vist nrci of Dieca are filled 
with rums, some quite iJc«olite and overgrown 
With ]ungle others >et occupied by Mussalmin 
chicftiins. the descendants 0 ! the followers of Shah 
Jehangir These arc to a new study, I liad 
seen ibundince of Hindu babus and some few rajas 
•n Cilcotti All Ihc Mussalminsof rank whom I 

have yet seen in tlicir compirativvly fair complexions, 
their graceful and dignified dcmcinour, particuhrly 
on horseback, their showy dresses, the maitialcurl 
of their whiskers, and ^thc crowd, bustle, and 
ostentation of their followers, far outshine any 
Hindu but the Calcutta babus leave them behina, 
/o/e coc/o, in the elegance of their carriages, the beauty 
of iheir diamond rings, their Corinthian verandahs, 
and the other outward signs of thriving and luxury. 

Many of the younger Mussalmin" of rank, who 
have no hope of advancement cither in the army 
xoooer or later sink into sots, or 
kindle into dacoits and rebels As a remedy for 
this evil, I have heard the propriety suggested of 
raising corps of cavalry which might be commanded 
by the natives of highest rank fhey might easily, 
[the Bishop is careful to add] it was said, be stationed 
so as not to be dangerous, and at the same time 
to render regular troops disposable for other 
purposes." 

Nearly a hundred years have gone by since 
the Bishop vv rote, but the suggestion has not 
jet materialised. 


play all the summer, bedizened elephants in lordly 
,, .• bejewelled girls beyond the dreams of l^lomon, 
ceaselessly neighing, changes of golden 
ctothes for every hour of thi da^ and night, heaps 
of golden com piled high m treasuries, drink deep 
nh h , selected from Pans to Siam— 

Ob, but to be weak is'miserable ’ ' 
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On the way to Dacca, the Bi&hop slopped 
his boat at Shiboibas, and saw the ruins of 
Maharaja Krtshnachandra's palace He was 
led 


“to a realN noble Oolliic catewaj, overgrown 
vth beaotifuf broad leaved ivj, but m good preserxa* 
tion, and decidediv handsomer, though in ver) much 
the samestvie, nilh the 'Holy Gate* of the Ktnmlin in 
Moscow \\ iihm this, which had apparently been the 
entrance into the eit), extended a broken but still 
stately avenue of tall trees, and on either side an 
wilderness of ruined buildings, overgrown with trees 
and brushikood, which termnded Stowe of the baths of 
Caracalla, and me of the upper part of Hie eily of 
Kaffa 1 asked who had destroyed the place and was 
told Scrajuddowlah, an answer which ( as it was 
evidently a Hindu rum ) fortunately suggested tome 
the name of the Raja Kissen Chund " 

The Ijishop was not slow to observe, what 
ntanj other turopean tratcliers both before 
and after Iwm hate temarked, that 


“T^e manner m which the Hindus seemed lo 
treat em ihcir horned cattle, sacred as they arc 
Irom the butcher's knife appears far worse thanihit 
»hieh often disgusts the eye and wounds theleehngs 
el a passenger through London " 

Recounting the story of the Rohilla 
chieftain Hafez Rahamat Khan the Bishop 
*ay» 


A sad stain seems to rest on the English name 
wt the pjirt they took in this business [fhc Rohilla 
''ar] and this. With the murder of Nandkumcr, and 
j"* trwtment which the Rija ol D«nare> met with, 
ate the worst acts of Mr, Hastings administration. 

Oudh, in the Bishop's time was 
' In fact the most polish'd and splendid court 
^'^***nt in India Poor Delhi "has tjuiic (alien into 


The following opening lines of a letter 
wntten by Lord Amherst on the i oth December 
1024 "ill go to show that even a hundred 
years ago India could boast of one or two 
independent sovereigns 

His Majesty the Kmg of Oudh 1 have fattly 
informed, by a letter from the Lord Bishop of 
of the gracious reception which his 1 otdsbip 
from Jour Majesty, and of tbegralificalion 
cn,.« derived from his visit to your Majesty s 
V ^ l^know ” The public buildings ol the 
Oudh were accord ng lo the Bishop, 
costly, and marked by a cullwatcd tiste’, 
-L ''lanncfs are very gentlemanly and elegant, 
E»op„„ bares .ho V.S11 bis too,; 
paia that he seldom pays lliem any attentKm. ’ 

The principal defect of the king was his 
aversion to public busmes-r 

«odv however as 1 have obneved ol 

PMo^nirt ‘“'f Pc’"*s of Oriental pliiloloi^ and 
'“vmp V ?, ''“liy reckoned a learned man. besides 
6 strong tavte fof methanes and chemisliy 


like James he is said to be naturally just and kind ■ 
hearted and w th all who have access to him -lie is 
extremely popular " 

The Bishop had from the Company's 
officials, heard & good deal of the misgovern- 
ment of the king of Oudh's territories, but 
after his visit he was definitely of opinion 
that 'the misfortunes and anarcliy of Oudh 
are somewhat oierrated ” and he says 

* I cin bear witness certainly lo the king’s state 
merit, that his Icrritorics are realty in x hr bcllcr 
state of cultnition thin I had expected to find 


Again 

“I was pTcised, however, ind surprised, after ill 
lh.it 1 had beard c>( On4h lo find the eounlty so 
completely under the plough since were the oppres 
Monsogrcit as is sometimes slated I cannot Ihmk 
that we should witness $0 considerable a population, 
or so much industry 

The same reflection crossed the Bishop's 
mind when, later on, he marched through the 
dc<erl tracts of Rajputana and the JU 
district of Bharatpur 

The population did not veem great but the few 
villages wWh wc saw were apparently in good 
condfiion and repair, and the whole alTorded so 
pleasing a pictutc of industry and was so much 
superior lo anything which ] had been led to expect 
in Rajputana or which I had seen in the Company’s 
territories since leaving m the southern parts of 
Rohilcund that I was led to suppose that either the 
Raja oi Bharatpur • was an extremely exemplary 
parcntil governor or thalthe system of management 
adopted in the British provinces was in some way or 
other less favourable to the improvement and 
happiness of thft covvtwty ^han that of some of the 
native states 

Perhaps the key to this mystery would be 
found m the rejoinder of a Bliil mountaineer 
quoted elsewhere by the Bishop 

You Svhib Log, who will let nobody thrive but 
yourselves ' ' 

Reverting to Otidli, we come across the 
the following significant passage in the 
Journal 


I , J lu f *'‘“5 oppressed desired. 

IS I h^ been assured they did, to be placed unde^ 
Capta n Lockitt said that he 
had heard the s.ime thing, but on h.s way this tear 

him ,0 do. 
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of our mlion would be il m end' There ire, 
indeed, mmy rensons why big'>born md imbitwun 
men must be exceedingly aicrs" to our rule but 
tbe preced ng expression of one in humble r»nk 
savours of more nilioml fc*ling md personal frank 
ness than is alw a>s met with in India. ' 

The Bishop though a nnn of religion, 
was, like all Europeans of education and 
position, also interested in politics and in a 
letter to the President of the Iloard of Indian 
Affairs he sajs 

"I have not been led to belie\e thak our govern 
ment is generally papular, or advancing towards 
popularilj . 

And he lays his finger surely enough, on 
the real cause of the deep-seated discontent 
“One of these is Ihe distance and haophtincss 
with which a very large proportion of the civil and 
mihtarj servants of the Company treat the upper and 
middling class of natives 

He goes on to contrast manners of the 
French in this respect and writes as follovas 
m his Journal 

"I took this opporluiity of enquiring in whit 
degree of favour the name of the Trench stood m tins 
part of India, where, W so man) )ear$ together it was 
paramount Ivvaslold that many people were accus 
tomed to apeak of them a> often oppressive and avan 
cious, but as of more concil ating and popular manners 
than the Cnghsh sahib ^ta^y of them, indeed, like this 
old colonel, had comptclel) adopted the Indian dress and 
customs, and most of them were free from that exclusive 
and intolerant sp rit which makes the 1 nglish, wherever 
they g'’, a caste by themselves, dishkmgand disliked by 
all their neighbours Of this fooish surely, national 
pride, I see button many instances dail)r and I am 
convinced it does u» much harm in this country We 
are not gulty of injustice or Wilful oppression but we 
shut out the natives from our society, and a bullyintr 
insolent manner IS continually assumed in speaking to 


The ill treatment of a beggar woman at 
Lucknow led the Bishop to indulge m the 
following sage reflections 


I had noticed, on many occasions that all 11irou2 
India anything is thought good enough for tli 
weaker sex, and that the roughest words, the poorc 
prments, the sc.ntiest alms, the most degradm 
labour, the hardest blows ace generally ihe 
portion The same chuprasi who m clearing tf 
way before a great man. speaks civiBy enough i 
thosa of own ,e,. colT, and k.ok, a„j, 
female who crosaea h,s path without warn no , 
fotbeiraoce Yet to young children they atiT a 
genllenesa and jodulgeoce What riddles mew s, 
and how strangely do they diBot m difleient eomttS 
An idle boy m a ccowd would infallibly, m EnXiu 
got hit head broken but what an ootety " 

il an unolTeudmg woman were boiten by “ 
ol the satilhtes ol anihotity ' Perhaps both 
might learn something from each other ’ 

The following account from ll,e Journ; 


will be read with a melancholy interest b) 
Hindus and Mahomedans alike ' 

'Tlic 3 isl December [ i8J4 1 fi'fcd for my 
presentation to the rmperor [ Akbar Shah J opposite 
to us was a beautiful open pavillion of white marble, 
tichl) cirvcd, flanked by rose-bushes and fountains, 
and some tapestry and striped curtains hanging m 
festoons about It, within which was a crowd of peopl^ 
.and the poor old descendant of Tamerlane 
in Ihe midst of them. Mr. Flliot [the B**'®*"^ 
here bowed three times very low, m winch we followed 
his example This ceremony was repeated twiceas 
we advanced up the steps of the pavillion • I 
advanced bo«ed three times again, and offerro a 
nux7ur of fi(t>one gold mohurs m an embroidered 
puf«e He has a pale, thin, but handsome face, 
with an aquiline nose, and a long white beard 
Ills complexion is little, if at all, darker than that 
of an tnropean Mis hands are very fair ird 
delicate, and he had some valuable-looking rings 
on them We were then directed to retire to receive 
the ’khihts' ( bdnorar) dresses I which the bounty of 
the •As>lum of the World had provided for us 
Il ended b) my taking my leave with three times 
three salams whence 1 sent to Her Majesty the 
Queen, as she is generally called, though I mpress 
would be the ancient and more proper title, a 

of live gold mohurs more, and the emperor's chobdars 

came eagerly up to know when they should attenrl 
to receive their buckshish I had, of course, sewal 
buckshishes to give afterwards to his servants, but 
these fell considerably short of my expenses at 
I ucknow For my own part I thought el Ihe famous 
Persian line, 

The spider hangs her tapestr) m the pahee of 
the C csits,’ 

'and felt a melancholy interest in comparing 
the present state of this poor family with what 
It was two hundred years ago, when Bernier visited 
Delhi, or as vve read ilF palace described m the 
tale of Madam- de Gcniis “ • 

Nisiling Jaypur, the Bishop considered 
the castle of Amber to be superior to the 
castle of Delhi, and of Windsor 

* I or varied and picturesque cfTect, for richness 
nf carving for wild beauty of situation, for the 
number and romantic singularity of the apartments, 
and the strangeness of finding such a building m 
such a place and countr), I am able to compare 
nothing with Amber { Umer ) • 

Similarly, the castle of Jodhpur was 
extremel) magnificent 

' It IS strange to find such a building m such 

a country In bnglmd I should hardly be believed 
if I said that a petty nja in the neighbourhood 
of the salt desert had a palace little less, or less 
magnihcent than Windsor ’ 

Elsewhere m upper India, the green 
verdure and the rich cultivation drew forth 
from the Bishop the sad remark 

‘ It isslrange, ind-ed how much God had done to 

bless this land and how pervers-ly man has seemed 

bent to render liis bounties unavailing * 
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The following paragraph will be read 
with interest 

"We passed a Urge encampTienl of '3tinj«rt', 
Of Cittiers of grain who pass Iheir whole time m 
traaspoctmg th * article from one part of the country 
to aTMlher, seldom on their own account, but as 
agents for more wealthy dealers From the sovereigns 
and arm es of ffindustan they have ns apprehensions 
Even contending armies allow them to pass and 
tepass safely, never talcing their goods w thout 
purchase or even preventing them if they choose 
from victuaUing their enemies' camp Bith sides 
agree to respect and encourage a branch 
of industry, the interruption of which might be attended 
with fatal consequences to both How well would 
It be if a similar Iberal feeling prevailed between 
the belligerents of Europe and how much is oar 
piralicil system of warfare put to shame m this 
respect by the practice of those whom we call 
barbarians [sc]' 

Contrasting Hindu and Mahoniedan courts 
the Bishop sajs 


‘Even at the court of Jaypur, I was struck with 
the absence of that sort of polish which had been 
apparent at lucknow and Delhi The Hindus seem 
everywhere when left to tlemselves and under 
tner own severe gns, a people o* simple tastes and 
tempers, inclined to frugality, and mdflerent to 
showand form The subje-ts of esen the greatest 
Marhaita prince sit down without scruple m his 
pteseoee, and no trace is to be found in their 


of those adulatory terms which the 
Mnssalman introduce into the Northern and Eastern 
ptoMnees " 


In the opinion of the Bishop and Ihe 
Eeropean residents of central India, 

Mussalmin governors ace wiser and better than 
H odns ■'The Mussalmar Jaigitdars. Cafuc IChan 
Am r Khan, and a few others, make better sovereigns 
than the Hindu princes Though remorseless robbers 
so far as they dare, to all their neighbours, they 
manage their taiyats better, ate themselves better 
Wucated, and men of better sense than the generality 
of rajas and ranas, and are sufticiently aware of 
their own interest to know t'-at if they rum the 
peasantry, they will themselves be losers” 

The Rajputs, Captain Macdonald informed 
Ihe Bishop were steeped in drunkenness and 
sensuality and were inordinately food of 
opium, ‘while they have a blood thirstiness 
fromwhich the great mass of Hindus were 
very far removed ’ The country had been 
reduced by Marhattas and Pindaris to a 
state of uni\er<al misery ’ Elsewhere Bishop 
Heber speaks of 

' *ilt *onual swarm of Pindan horsemen who 
robbed, burned, ravished enslaved tortured and 
raurdeced over the whole extent of tenitory from the 
Kunn to the Bay of Bengal 

Again he speaks of the Marhattas, 

^t whose door, indeed all the misfortunes of this 
fcunity are with apparent reason ti d 


The followers of Swami N'arajan now 
range over the four districts of Ahmedabad, 
Kathiavvad, Junagarh and Bhownagar Bishop 
Heber had heard very excellent accounts of 
his teaching and influence, but was rather 
disappointed in his'conversation 

"J found that when expostulated with on th“ 
worship of imiges, the pund t often expressed his 
conviction of ther vanity, but pleaded that he feared 
to offend tlie prejudices of the people too suddenly, 
and thvl for ignorant and carnal minds, such outward 
aids to devotion were necessary" ‘I asked about 
castes, to whiclf he answered, that he d d not regard 
the subject as of much importance but that he wished 
not to g ve offence that pejple m ght cat separately 
or together in this world but that above, 'oopuc, 
pooling to heaven, those distinctions would cease, 
where we should be all 'ck ekhee jat , tike one 
another ” 

Though the sect now draws its members 
from all castes, they do not interdine and we 
know that the fear to offend which was 
betrayed by Swami Vivekananda and Bejoy- 
krishna Goswaini on this side of India, to 
name only two prominent religious teachers 
of modern Bengal, has yielded the same 
disappointing results 

From one of Mr» Heber s notes vve find 
that already the Parsees were 
partners m almost all the commercMl houses, as 
well as great shipbuilders and shipowners The 
‘Lowjee Fam ly a large vessel of loov tons m which 
I came from Calcutta belongs to n family of that 
name 


In the Deccan 

The ^evt body of the Marhatta people area very 
peaceable and simple peasantry, of frugal habits and 

f entle dispositions there seems to be no district m 
ndia of equal extent and population, where so few 
crimes are comm tted ' 


Mr Elphmstone had preserved, so far as 
possible, the indigenous institutions, such as 
the native juries, or punchayets 


...siiiuiions inus preserved and 
strengthened may be of the greatest possible advan 
lage to the country by increasing publ c spirit cr»atintr 
p^hcomnmo and paving the way to the obtainment 
and profiuble use of further political privileges " 
Bishop Heber had the most unbounded 
praise lor the vast learning, ability, versatility 
and sympathy nl Mr Elphmstone, nhom hj 
regarded as in every respect an eatraordinarv 
h™ ^"i ■*Innro according tl 

him V.., 'a fine dignified old soldier iiith 
a strong and original understanding and a 
^id practical fndgment,’ but Ins m“„er? 
were reserved and grave In r-.,i 
Bishnp-s ohseiiant ^5" c™lf'^de‘i”c,"'' 
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greit e\il in tlie sjsteni of forced hOour, 
And he “sn) & 

"A mm can liirdly be cxpc'teJ to t>i> much 
lUenlion lo the culture of Ins field wlim he is Iiible 
It any moment to be taken oil lo publ t. works 

Bishop Heber speaks in hipli terms of Ihc 
architectural antiquities of Hindustan, of the 
observatories at Benares, Delhi and Jojpur, 
and defends the Hindus \\ho‘\\ere regarded 
b) his counlrjmcn as a degenerate race, 
vvliosc inabilit) lo rear such splendid piles 
was a proof that these last belong to a 
remote antiquilv 

'1 have spen liowevcr enough lo convince me 
that both the Indian masons and arch lecls oi the 
present day only want patrons sulliciently wcallby or 
sufficiently zealous to do a'l which Ihetr ancestors 
have done It is nccessatj to sec idolatry to be 
fully sensible of its m sclucvous cficcts on the human 
mmd ' 

Referring lo the popular Hinduism be 
saw prevalent among the Ignorant masses of 
India in his time the Bishop speaks of 
the degrading nclions whch it cues of the 
Deity, the endless round of its burdensome cere 
monies the system of caste a system which tends 
more than any tfiing else the Devil has yet invented, 
to destroy the feelings o^f general henevofence and to 
make nine tenths of mankind the hopeless slaves of 
the remainder and the ab«cnc<* of any popular 
system of moral*, to live virtuously and do good to 
each other 

We must remember that he was speaking 
of times when the people had sunk lo the 
lowest depths of degradation when the 
Bishop could say of the Hindus 

I really never have met with a race of men »ho»e 
standard of morality is so lo v who feel so little 
apparent shame on being detected m a falsehood, or 
so little interest in the sufferings of a neghbour not 
being of their own caste or family whose ordinary 
and familiar conversation is so I centious or m the 
w Ider and more lawless d slcicts who shed bl^ 
with so 1 ttle repugnance 

It was even a moot point among hnglish 
men of those days whether the Hindus had 
any title to be called civilized This of 
course was due to their apallmg ignorance 
and overweening self conceit but whatever 
support they had for their contention was 
furnished by the utter demoralization of the 
people Aet in the same letter from which 
the above extracts have been made occurs 
the following spirited defence of Indian 
civilization not from literature or history 
but from the actual testimony of contempor- 
ary facts 

I know of no part of the pop ilat on except the 
mountain tubes already mentioned who can w th 


any propriety of language be called uncivilized to 
say that tie Hindus or Mussalmans are deficient in 
any essential feature of a civilized people, is an 
assertion which I can scarcely suppose to be made by 
any who have liver! with them 'fhcir manners are, 
at least, as pleasing and courteous as those in the 
rorresnondmg stations of life among ourselves 
theif nouscs ire Larger, and according to their 
wants and climate, lo the full as convenient as ours 
their architecture IS at least as elegant, and I really 
do not think they would gam cither in cleanliness, 
elegance, or comfort, by exchanging a white cotton 
row for the complclcst set of dittos Nor is it true 
that m the meclnnic arts they are inferior to the 
general rtm of I uropean nations Tlicir goldsmiths 
and weavers produce as beautiful fabrics as our own 
and It Is so far from true that they arc obstinately 
wedded to their old patterns, that they show an 
anxiety to imitate our models, and do imitate them 
very successfully The ships built by native artists 
at Itombay ate notoriously as good as any which sail 
from londonor liverpool The carnages and gig* 
which they supply .at Calcutta .are as handsome, though 
not as durable as those of I/ong Acre In the httlc 
town of Monghyr, three hundred rodes from Calcutta 
I had pistols, double barrelled guns, and d (Tercnt 
pieces of cabinet work brought down to my boat for 
sale, which in outward form ( for I know no further) 
nobody but perhaps Mr could delect to be a* 
of Hindu origin and at Delhi, m the shop of i 
wealthy nativnj jeweller, I found brooches, earrings 
snuffboxes, Ac . of latest models (so far as 1 am a 
judge) and ornamented with Trench devices and 
motlov 


ciu tpiaoiiiv/ 


Afiu as a prooi oi me 
Indians he mentions that 

'After all our pains to exclude foreigners from the 
service of the native princes two chevaliers of the 
Legion of Honour were found, above twelve months 
ago and Me still employed in casting cannon and 
drilling soldiers for the Sikh Raja. Ranj l Singh " 
Proceeding the Bishop observes 
• With subjects thu> inquisitive and with oppor 
tumtesol information it is apparent how little sense 
that we must keep the natives 
o! Hindustan in ignorance if we would continue to 
* IS whether it is nottlie 

'**"'•'■** ‘’“'y superintend and 
^omote their cduciiKm while ii is vet in our power 
0^1 thefn 'vith such knowledge as will beat 

thm™ ourselves, and most useful to 


Tins last extract gives us incidentalh. 
g impse into the educational policy of the 
East India Company ^ ^ 

«r Ti*® B'shop VMS a learned divine, and 
course all the prejudices that belong to 
a man of the early nine- 
aSi and we belong to more 

adv^anced times, yet, ,f we think of it In* 
^evvs on men and things, in the light of the 
more accurate and up to date information at 
mniand require few alterations to 
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prove acceptable to Us A good abepherd of 
the Lord, he had }et to the full the spirit 
of danog adventure and enterprise so 
characteristic of his countrymen , he could 
travel up and down and across India, 
visiting all her famous temples and wonder 
fill works of art, and climb mountains 
which in those days were almost inaccessible 
the absence of steam and electricity, and the 
dangers of travel in those unsettled times 
when evetyman carried arms and no road 
was safe, did not deter him so great was 
his int^uisitiveness and his. desire to 
administer the comforts of his religion to 
his flock The enlightened mind and the 
keen power of observation which he brought 
to bear on men and affairs, his love of the 
grand the beautiful, and the picturesque 
in nature, his cultivated taste his well ordered 
and regulated mode of life on land and river 
|he sanitary precautions he took for hi$ 
large party during his long and arduous 
journey, his broad humanity and kindliness 
of disposition, his power of* enjoying all 
the good things which his position placed 
at fils command with judgment aod 
moderation, his piety and devotion to dutv 
and his patriotism— he gave hi-, countrv 


men the benefit of all that he saw and learnt 
during his visits to the native courts and 
by mixing witli the people in different 
provinces, — all have their lessons for us 
\n educated Indian gentleman in reading 
parts of the Journal with me could find 
nothing but ridicule for the little errors 
regarding mythological characters and events 
which are to be found in hts accounts here 
and there, due to lus ignorance of Sanskrit, 
which had not yet commenced to be studied 
m Europe and could hardly appreciate 
the greatness of the man It revealed to 
the writer a sad feature of the conservative 
and selfcentred Indian temperament which 
did more than anything else to retard our 
progress Until we acquire the largeness 
and breadth of mind necessary to judge 
others correctly and cultivate a true sense 
of proportion a just standard of comparison 
by which to test ourselves as well as aliens, 
m a word until we develop the right mental 
attitude we can hardly expect to make up 
leeway in thO'C directions in which improve* 
ment is essentia) in order that we may take 
our place among the progressive nations of 
the world • 

Bini lopuiuc 
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THC nOMAOr TO SIVA OR TIIU GUNIUS OT THH EAST 

n\ Romain Roi-la\d 


( A Prcncli edition of the excellent book of Ananda Coomarasuamt, “The Dance of Sivn, 
Fourteen Indian Essays, has lust been published in Pans by Monsieur F. Rieder, as one of the scries of 
books known as ‘ horcien Modern Prose Authors* which is edited by Leon Bnralgette The translation 
into French has been effected by Madeleine RoUand, sister of Romain Rolland and Romain Rolland 
himself has written by way of presenting theworkto the Parisian public, the following Introduction to the 
book, which we reproduce here with his permission ) 


T O some of us m Lurope the civihsition 
of the West has come to he no longer 
sufficient or satisfying Children of the 
West dissatisfied with the genius of the 
West, we now find ourseUes all alone 
straightened into a corner in our ancient 
home, and, without in any way disparaging 
or disowning the finish, the brilliance and 
the heroic energy of a course of thought 
which conq^uered and dominated the world 
for more than two thousand years we ha\e 
ne%eTthetess been* obliged to admit its 
insufficiencies and its shallow pride We 
therefore, are some who cast hopeful glances 
towards Asia 

Asia, the great land, of which Europe is 
but a peninsula, the \an>guard of the army, 
the prow or rostrum so to speak of the 
heavy ship, weighted with the treasures of 
age-old wisdom It is from Asia that our 
gods and our ideas have come down to os , 
but through loss of contact with the natal 
Orient we in the West have, in the course of 
the circuitous march of out peoples m the 
wake of the sun, twisted and distorted the 
uni\ersality of these great ideas, in order to 
achieve the objects of our narrow and violent 
endeavours 

And now, the races of the West find 
themselves cornered in the midst of an inex- 
tricable impasse and are ferociously and 
frightfully mangling one another Let us 
take away our mind and thoughts from this 
dreadful spectacle of a blood bespattered 
crowd ’ Yes ’ In order to find again the 
open air and enjoy it, let us transfer ourselves 
to the high plateaux of A«ia ! 

Indeed, Europe has never unlearnt or 
misunderstood the paths and readings of Asia 
when it was a question of pillaging, fleecing 
and exploiting the material wealth of these 


lands, under the banner of Christ and that 
of civilisation Hut what adiantage has she 
derived from the spiritual treasures of the 
hast ? These treasures he buried in stray 
collections and archxological museums A 
few brilliant Academy tourists alone have 
nibbled at the crumbs thereof The spiritual 
life of Europe has not profited therefrom 

Who, amidsf the disarray in vvhichthe 
chaotic conscience of Europe is now struggling, 
has endeavoured to examine whether the 
civilisations of India and China have not 
solaces to ofTer to our disquietudes, and 
models perhaps, to our aspirations ? 

The Germans, gifted with a vitality which 
IS more importunate and more easily afflicted 
with dissatisfaction, have been the first to 
seek from Asia the food which their famish 
ed souls failed to find to their taste m 
Europe , and the catastrophes of the recent 
y^rs have precipitated this moral evolution, 
which is constituted of disillusionment of 
political action and exaltation of the inner 
me Noble pioneers like the Count Keyser- 
A j popularised the wisdom of A«Ia 

And some of the purest German poets too, 
like Harmann Hesse, have felt the witchery 
of the thought of the East 
.. ’'imilar currents begin to make 

Al'" V ^ m France also, and 

although a few enthusiastic but little known 
brenchmen can be reckoned amongst the 
pioneers of the Awakening of Asia, France 
has strictly held itself aloof from this move- 
ment of curiosity and sympathy The recent 
travel of Rabindranath Tagore and his appeal 
institution of Euro Asiatic 
ure have nowhere in Europe evoked less 
response and attention than in France A 
wil of complacent indifference, Alas! too 
much separates this land from the rest of the 
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life of the world Recently, the choleric 
Bjornson has rightly reproached France for 
this indifference But he was not just in 
failing to recognise the incessant efforts of a 
small band of Franchmen for opening a breach 
in this wall of indifference And the present 
series of books edited by mj friend Bizal 
gette,* — the fraternal friend in the Whitmaoian 
sense of all that is human, — is itself a proof 
thereof Let us niden this breach ' And let, 
across the openinir, the message of India 
sound forth ' 

Ananda Coomaras«amy is one of those 
peat Indians who, nourished like Tagore on 
the culture of Europe as well as that of \sia 
haaebecome conscious of the dutj of working 
towards the achievement of the union of the 
thoughts of the East with those of the West 
tor the welfare of humanit> The spectacle 
olthe recent war which has made manifest 
the immediately impending downfall of the 
wopean edifice, has demonstrated to them 
toe crgenc) of their mission At the same 
tine as the poetic voice of Rabindranath 
Tagore invites us to collaborate with his 
International University of Shantiniketan 
Cwmaraswami raises his cry of alarm and he 
tells 0$ “Save Asia ’ Her idealism is in 
Muger I If joo do not do it, tremble lest 
a'"”** should direct against jou through 
the instrumentality of Asia herself the very 
imperialism of lucre and violence with which 
you will have armed her' The degradilian 
of Asia vmH cause your ruin' Her elevation 
alone will be jour happiness ' ’ 

But proud Europe does not willingly 
admit that she may have need of Asia whom 
she has trampled under foot for centuries 
vj^ithoat even a su^ppicion crossing her mind 
‘]’®t she was thereby only playing the role of 
Mane amidst the rums of Rome Rome 
Hfi'ertheless conquered the Barbarian con 
■^uerors, even as Greece had once conquered 
Kome — even as India and China will hnally 
conquer Europe — with their spicitnal wisdom 
and greatness of soul ' 

It IS the object of Coomaraswami s book 
to demonstrate the power of thi- spiritual 
J^isdom and all that it holds in latent reserve 
^he greatness and happiness of human 


, ■ The ser es kno*n as " Modern Foreign Prose 
othors in which IS included Ihe French Iranslalion 
,jV p® ' Dance of Siva Leon Baasl^etle has been 
vu . ? France to translate the complete works of 
Whitman and Thoreau 


2ni-5 


In a collection of essajs, apparently 
disjointed but proceeding reall) from the 
same central idea and converging towards 
the same object, there «tand depicted before 
ns the calm and comprehensive metaphysical 
thought of India, her conception of the universe, 
her social organisation which was perfect in 
Its own time and could also adopt itself to 
the rhjthm of new times, the solution which 
India offered for the problem of the woman 
family, love marriage, and finally the magic 
revelation of India’s art Through all this 
great structure denoted by the immense soul 
of India the same spirit of overeign syntlie 
SIS asserts itself No negation' Everything 
Is harmonised and adjusted All the forces 
of life group themselves like a forest with 
a thousand moving hands, conducted by 
Nataraja the master of the Dance Every 
detail has its place m the scheme, every being 
has Its function and all are associated in 
the divine concert producing with their diverse 
sounds and with dissonances themselves”, m 
the phrase of Heraclitus the most beautiful 
harmony While m the West a hard and 
cold logic scrupulously separates dissimilari- 
ties and encloses them culled and sorted, in 
distinct and separate compartments of 
thought India lakmr into consideration the 
natural differences oT beings and thoughts, 
tries to combine them amongst them>elves, in 
order to establish in its plenitude the total 
and entire unity Here the couples” of the 
oppo»ites form the Rhythm of Existence 
Spiritual purity does not fear to ally itself with 
sen>ual delights free sexualism is here 
combined with the highest wisdom The 
masterpieces of Art unite m themselves 
beauty with science and religion And every 
where the Life /nlente stands out prominent 
in multiform but closeiy.arranged sheaves 
Everywhere the regard of the One is evident 
in the centre of millions of eyes Even as 
Tagore has sung in immortal verses 


Iq every splendour of sound vision, nei 
I w II see rtiy Infinite Joy resid ng ^ 
The Taste of theinfinte Liberty 
\\ h le a thousvnd trammels bind me st II tc 
the wheel 


Undoubtedly the edifice of this life of 
India reposed entirely on a faith and ( hke 
all faiths) on a fragile and impassioned 
hypothesis Bat amongst all the faiths of 
Asia and of Europe the faith of Brahmamcal 
India appears to me to be that which embraces 
the maximum of universal thought 
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Of course, I do not deprecate or disparage of America )* is most in need of to-day— the 
the other faiths The ecstatic intellectualism calm, the patience, the Mrile, never-failing 
of primitive Buddhism or the smiling serenity hope, the joy. serene "hkea lamp *« f 
of Lao Tse are extremely dear to me , but I less place, -ahtch never jitekers - ( Uhagavaa 
note therein sublime moments of exclusion Gita ) ^ , 

and giddy heights of the life of the soul And The Occident, excited and exasperated over 
what makes me love above all others, the the task of achieving social and Individual 
Brahnunical philosoph) is that it appears to happiness vvarps and perverts Us ovvri me, 
comprehend all the faiths of Asia Morcthan and by its frantic hast: nips in the bud. ttie 

all the faiths jf Europe the Bralimanical verv hanoine«s which it pursues Like a 

faith could harmonise with the great hypo 
theses of modern science the Christian 
religions have tried in vain to accommodate 
themselves to the progress of science , they 
could hardly disengage or disembarass them 
selves from the Heaven of Htpparquc and 
Ptolemy which they had learnt even at the 
time of their inception On the contrary, 
when after allowing myself to be carried 
by the powerful rhythm of Brahmanical 
thought on the curve of the Lives ascending 
and descending by turns, I re enter the 
present century and tind before me prodigious 
efforts of new cosmogonies proceeding from 
the genius of an Einstein or following freely 
from the discoveries of the modern age,* f do 
not find myself in any strange or foreign 
atmosphere I hear in the course of ttie 
voyage of my soul across the stellar infinite 
into the sidereal abyss amongst the Uni 
versal Isles the Spiral Nebulae ” the 
innumerable Milky Ways ' the millions of 
world*- which roll along the ‘Space Time 
round which rays of stars ever travel and 
create fantastic shapes, ' doubles and 
mirages on opposite points,— -I hear, still 
re'^ounding the cosmic symphony of the 
worlds which succeed one another, disappear 
and reappear, with their living souls, their 
races of men and gods according 


cry happiness which it pursues 
tired out horse which between its ear-straps 
sees only the blinding road before it, the 
European's look too sees nothing beyond 
the limits of Ins individual life or Ins group, 
his fatherland or his party Within these 
narrow limits, he longs to realise the human 
ideal. It ts necessary for him at all costs to 
prove to himself that he will see with his 
own eyes the realisation of this ideal, or 
( supreme sacrifice which he consents to make 
m deference to the slow character of human 
progress') that his children would he able 
to pluck the fruits of Ins labours From this, 
spring those perpetual hopes of a tumultuous 
character, destined to an early death ano 
invariably shattered, those dreams of Earthly 
Edens that precipitation and blind violence 
so characteristic of the civilisation of the 
West And when of necessity the disillusion- 
ment comes and this mirage of an ideal 
slips away from one's fingers, the feeling 
comes that all is lost , and the brief period of 
feverish exaltation is followed by a long 
period of morbid depression. 

The great Brahmanical philosophy knows 
nothing of these violent turnings of the 
balancing pole It does not expect a miracu- 
lous transformation of the world from one 
ih revolution or one stroke of mercy 

law of the Eloraal Becoming the Bral.Ln.' liitirTos olT,™,;'' v.oi, immense periods 
calSamsara-I heat Shiva dancing ,n the S wSmh m i ® ' ‘I;' 

heart of the world, in my heart dowW™ “"""‘'If gravitate and 

, , , , , , , W proceed towards the Centre, the place 

I do not ask my Furopean friends to of Deliverance already realised in certain 
embrace any one faith of Asia I only invite souls of Precursors’. It never feels disconr- 

them to taste the happiness of this magnlh aged or impatient, ft feels it has time ' The 

cent rhythm this deep and slow breath They falls and reverses on its path could not daunt 
will learn there what the soul of Europe { and It or provoke its ite E?ror is not sm, in its 

• Among olhet, the admirable cosm.e thee,, ™™rts°Lrt'b^ youthtulness and inespenencc 
recently propounded by Em le Belot Vice President of i whole cycle of Time to gradual 

the French Astronomical Society ( See, in the Maga *7 accomplish itself It sees the Wheel 
aine ‘ Saence and I ife Pans August September ‘am and expects And its rerrard which 
IQ20, the article giving t summary of his great ° 

labours ' The Origin of the Worlds and the Structure * Ir nn-o , .u . . . . . .. 

of the Universe in accordance with the Discoveiies about *L?ope * ra«s 

of Modern Science ’ ^h^h haie^pfe 
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passes beyond the horizons of mulable good 
and e\il, lucidly and calml> judge the Stream 
of the souK which pass away — mdaigent 
towards the weakness of the weak and severe 
only for the strong For this proud philo 
sophy demands more from the strong than 
from the weak and all its conception of the 
hierarchy of the castes which appears on 
appearance so disdainfully aristocratic 
IS based on the elevated principle ( diametrical 
ly opposed to the egotistic democracies of 
the West ) that in the measure in which one 
ri»es m the scale of society in that same 
measure his duties increase and his rights 
diminish ' Besides however low one mas be 
C'cry man can elevate himself and every 
knows that he can sooner or later 
attain by the normal change of his exi tence 
the culminating point of the Curve whence 
through the path of the Return the soul 
"’•“^cape all Time and its vicissitudes 

Thus IS ejected the great reconciliation 
the infinite Diversity of beings and 
desires -^vith the Eternity of the Rhythm 
*hich binds them all m one same current 
t'hich goes toward Unity 

But the question is not that thi grand 
structure of thought and philosophy should 
throw over Europe the golden shadow of its 
Wpola No It IS not a question of Furope 
oecoming another Asia But let Europe not 
h that Ana should become Europe Let 
turope learn to respect this great personality 
ot which she is only the complement \n I 
Without wishing (hopeless dream indeed ) 


to infuse an artificial life into the forms of 
the past let these two world uniting their 
respective geniuses pave by their union, 
the path of the Future I 

Thi IS the opinion which Ananda 
Coomaraswami nobly and boldly expresses at 
the end of his book offering as a corrective 
to the ardent nationalism of ^oung India 
the high Idealism of Asia 

For the great idealists of \oung India 
mere nationalism never satisfies Patriotism 
IS merely a parochial feeling The 

higher souls have greater and more beautiful 
functions to fulfil The Life and not 

merelv the life of India demands our loyalty 

the efilorescence and growth of 
Humanity is worth more to us than a mere 
party victory The elect people of the 
future cannot be a nation or a race but an 
aristocracy of the earth combmmg m itself 
lie energy of European action with the 
serenity of \siatic thought 

The hand thus extended by India we 
take It and clasp it in ours Our cause is 
the same to rescue human unity and its full 
harmony Europe Asia our forces are 
different Let us unite them for the achieve 
ment of the common work vtx the greatest 
ossible civilisation and highest possible 
ucnan genius Teach us to Knot all Asia 
and thy wisdom of living too Learn from us 
to act ‘ 

Part' January / /jiS’ 

Translated hy 

L \ Ramaswami 


PKANbK 


Open thou mine eyes that I may see 
tieyond the dark night of the 

^ chasmed soul 

That in the dewdrop 1 imv find Thy sun 
Open Thou mine eyes 

Shroud me with silence 

wherein I mav bear 
by laughter in the quiet ancient 

mountains 


That 1 may sense Thy tidings 

>n the storm, 

Shroud me with silence 
Unfold niy heart that 
Tl.^ n M ^"“Wmg I may know 

Deep JO that sbadowless immensity 

My dreaming heart enfold 

E h SpEionr 
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MY days in EUROPK 

B\ Dr Si diiindra Uose, Lkcturer, Stati: Universitv or Iowa. 


T he French philosopher Voltaire 
maintained that human nature was 
different in England from what it 
was elsewhere. It does not seem to me 
that Voltaire was altogether right; but 
when I reached France I did find a vast 
deal of difference in the psychology of the 
French and the English. The French, 
unlike the English, were quite willing to 
believe a man honest until he proved him- 
self to the contrary. Let me give an ins- 
tance. The customs officials at Paris 
railroad station refused to open my trunks 
and examine their contents. 

“Did you say you are an American 
citizen ?” 

“I did’’ 

“All right You can go We trust 
you.’’ 

The French, m my judgment, are much 
neateT to warm Oriental temperament 
than the cold phlegmatic English. Even 
the most obtuse traveler cannot but be 
aware of the subtle spiritual affinity 
between France, and let us say, India. 
Down below the surface there is the 
unmistakable kinship of the French and 
Indian spirit of creative idealism. 

France has suffered more from the 
ravages and horrors of the last war than 
any other country in Europe. Yet I have 
seen evidences to indicate that the French 
are not only willing to forget the suffer- 
ings of the past, but are ready and eager 
to go ahead with the work of the day. 

Unfortunately, France has more than 
her share of unkind critics. They claim 
that France has gone mad with militarism 
and imperialism. Whether that assertion 
is absolutely right or wrong, one can at 
least appreciate the French point of view, 
can at least see that the present nervous- 
ness which is apparently manifested in 
certain quarters in Paris is not wholly 
without a cause. And does not the -well- 


known French proverb, “The scalded cat 
fears cold water,” give us n clue to the 
understanding of the public opinion in the 
French Republic ? 

I he Frenchman, it seems to me, has 
the widest range of mind of which^ aa 
European is capable. He has very little 
of provincialism in his intellectual make- 
np. If ever there was a cosmopolitan in^ 
liurope, a Frenchman most emphatically 

is. . . I 

The French ways, whatever their short* 
comings may be, are democratic. ^ There js 
absolutely no colour or race prejudice m 
France. “We have solved the colour prob- 
lem,” told me a Parisian high up 
goverameat circles, “by not having aoy* 
We, in fact, scarcely know what you m 
America mean by colour consciousness. • 
That phrase is not to be found in our 
French dictionary.” 

The bar of colour distinction does not 
exist in France. She does not have, never 
did have, any ingrained colour or race 
prejudice. A yellow, brown, or black 
man in France is totally unaware 
of the shadow of “the bar sinister" 
which darkens his life almost every 
minute in Anglo-Saxon countries, lo 
the social relationship between a 
Frenchman and an Asian, or an African, 
there is no colour line. It is a common 
sight to see raw-boned, jet-black negroes 
of the United States go band in hand with 
dainty French girls on Paris boulevards. 

People are not considered inferior io 
France just because of their race or 
complexion. Whatever inferiority they 
may possess is the inferiority only of 
opportunity i _ . 

Norman Angell wrote in an American 
paper the other day. 

France, the negro members of the 
Chamber of Deputies, I or of the legal pro- 
fession, or of the governmental admiuis- 
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trat on or of the army and the 

chiirch hite not merely no j i — ■ " ■ - j 

officml d fficnlties they have no 

80ctal difficulties n the r reH fe t-* e f ^ " fi 

tonshp with their white col W \ rX 'S^JVi-1 ci» •<«k f 

leagues Iherdne in the homes 
ofmembers of the Cabinet plead 
for white cl ents m the courts 

Md It would never occur to h^v%' 

French colleagues to treat \ s 1 G 

them with any sort of social V f 

!45<\ V Iv V?!';!: i\ V W-ilTS r 

The French etiquette is sW." ^ X » /-I } 

a very complex affair and I *' 

<30 not presnme to under ' A J J J L .f 

stand Its philosophy m every t-*V ^ ^ 

i noticed however \ vVrf 

that the French are very 1 R J 

wnrteons to foreigners A » f F ^rl\ ^ 

Frenchman will think no J ‘C ^^'S- 

th ng of talking to strangers vO^ ' 

withoat a formal mtroduc K t i * 1 

tion The average Frenchman I 

IS kind gentle and affable . Ntlyf i« 

He talks with his hands and 

his eyes no less than with ^ \ '23g*7{ ^{jS-r ^ tdie 

013 tongue bnt he IS always JLvpfw 

polite He IS the soul of r 

oonrtesy Even the ordinary J "KU- 

policeman lo the street who «,vi-,^— a- ? I T Sjfi* 3 

has a fierce looking sword V A I ^ 

dangling by his side is gW ^ Xil 

roorteons \ou ask him ^ ^ 

a question— what happens’ * H ^^2\. 

«e comes to attention and * -wjPsImH 

giTcsyouanelaboratesalute ^ •, 

Then he proceeds to answer « ^ "* T 

your qnestions most minute '^-2: 

ly and as you start to go ^ 

be salutes yon again 

The French are among “ F» ’ n ihe ne ghbourhood of D gne France 

thriftiest people of hnrope They purchase half a banana if you wish The 

aste nothing lime and again you see 1 renclimnn is indeed an economic son] 

poor folks o ck no discarded cifaret stabs It was a (Treat nleavnre. Tm* m<k __. 


I'M 
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rvaste nothing lime and again you see 
^or folks p ck up discarded cigaret stubs 
rota the street to smoke them again 
,“® *3 not highly sanitary 1 will admit 
**t the Frenchman cannot bear to see 
anything go to waste 

hngland said Winston ChnrchtU s 


m 4a 44414CC11 rtU CCUDOmiC sonl 

It was a great pleasure for me to note 

the keen and sympathetic interest taken 
by the French people in matters Indian 
which range all the way from art and 

illostratma of tht active goodwill ot 


England said Winston ChnrchtU s illnstratma of the active pond iv.ii t 

paradise for the nch and hell for the France towards India is the Pift ♦ 

France IS a country not only for Tagores '‘svabharati a comnlet^. .c* r 

TL '^'aUhy bat for the poor as well French books on Indolo<'y Th^«e 1 ^ 

rbereyon can buy from a legetable stand were donated by Indian ^nfl. a " 
the street comer a penny s worth of France In th s connS.on I 

pumpkin if YOU like There you can thinking of the proposal made not 
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Anyone uho has studied tip to matncnla 
tion m India is eligible for admission 
The medium of instruction is however 
French It takes four years to graduate 
from the school * 

The pnme object of my visit to Geneva 
was to confer with tl e men entrusted 
with the machinery of the League of 
Nations I interMcwed many a states 
man and diplomat at Hotel de inter 
national the headquarters of the League 
They were ^ery obliging nn 1 furnished 
me with loads of books and pamphlets 
1 could not however share their in 
latuation about the I eague of Nat ons 
The views they expressed were colored 
hy a sort of sentimental jaundice 
I League 

J asked a member of the Permanent 
International Secretariat to deliver the 
oppressed nations of Asia from tl e yoke 
of buropean itnpernlism ’ 

11 at s not the concern of the I vague 
was his quick response 


nformiloo hvuld 
immune Ic Mh tie 1) rector f Rcole Mun e , ale 
“ Hotloger e Rue Necke 2 Gene a S« 1 ctUnd 


The I eague of Nations may not he 
made up of as intimated by a New lork 
journal a professional criminal class a 
delectable crew of professional thieves 
liars overreachers and confidence men 
It i« however an organization of the 
victorious nations to keep and bold 
their spoils to promote their own 
narrowly nationalistic and ruthlessly 
imperial Stic interests The leaguers had 
no genuine desire to bring about a re 
orgamzatioa of the world on the basis 
of justice and humanity All they w ished 
in the words of an Araer can periodical 
IS a reorgan zation of the general 
mechanism of economic exploitation with 
n view to ramtmizmg the ns! and cost of 
war The League is a rotter 

I have tried to make a f rst hand 
acquaintaa e with the underlying facts 
of the League If I may now be perm tted 
to tnal e a suggestion to tl c Asian whose 
soul s not dead to the call of his co intry 
It will be this 

keep out Keep out keep out 

Hill of Libei -xl Irts 
/oil I Cit\ I s 1 


THE NEW PRESIDENT or CHINV 
A PEKSOWL IMPRESSION OF LI \UA\ IIING 
Da _foH\ A IlRULsroRi 


4<OOyE have greataees thnist apon 
^ f '*^1. I ‘ '“an hnog now 

the mJ?ii President of 

few n Peoples Kingdom 

we call 

rte Repabl e of Lh.aa a lee, 

SeJ be barf to find ^ben 1 

tsited him atUuchang three davs after 
tbe oatbeeat of .be ,;,?at eevola:,™ „ 
IJll be told me of the thrast.ov of 

o’!?" The 

in^? engineered the rising at the 

mtigatioa of Dr Saa \at sea held . 
22St-G 


sword at Ins throat and gave him tb s 
choice You must proclaim yourself 
head of the revolution or d e immedi 
ately He chose not to die 1 hardly 
credited the story nt the time It was 
obvious that most of the men in that 
Babel of disorder at the revolutionary 
headquarters were running an enormous 
risk and would be doomed to execution 
» Government eent any 

strong force against them Though Li 
iutm hang s emed less fearful than others 
ought It not be tl at he was trying 
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through the foreign journalist to assure 
tlic Peking rulers of his innocence’ bo 
it 'cemed Hut the burlv good humoured 
soldier, who could laugh o\cr things even 
in that tense atmosphere had told me the 
simple truth 

Why had he been chosen for greatness ’ 
He had had no part in the engineering of 
the revolution It was only by the accident 
of the premature bursting of a bomb 
that the outbreak had begun at a time 
when the revolutionists tliemsehcs had 
no strong leader to take command Tbe\ 
were m urgent need of a man respected 
and loved by the common soldiery of the 
Wuchang garrison Hint was the first 
consideration It was bv chance rather 
than design that thcj chose one who was 
able to win the regard of tie Chinese 
people of both North and South and of 
foreigners also W hat the plotters wanted 
at this time was a loyal and enthusiastic 
following of a few thousand fighting men* 
who would resist tl e first onslaught from 
the Imperialists Ii \uanhung was the 
. friend of the common soldier His svm 
pathy for the men m the miserable life 
of the barracks liis efforts to provide 
entertainment and education for them had 
already come to the knowledge of for 
eigners And besides he was 1 onest A 
Danish merchant in Hankow told me how 
Li Yuan hung ns purchasing officer for 
the local forces had come to him to buy 
field glasses Now it was the almost 
universal custom of salesmen in China at 
that time to pay a commission to onv 
official purchasing goods on behalf of 
the Government— in other words a bnl e 
to «!ecure the order Often there was 
competition in bribery The merchant 
said something to Li Yuan hung about 
giving him the usual commission The 
reply was in efiect this 1 came 1 ere 
because I thought you would not offer 
that 

1,1 was one of the few who realized how 
the custom of squeeze ( the popular 
name for coram ssion payments ) was 
ruining China He declined to receive 
or to give bribes The consequence was 
that he had remained poor and had been 
in a subordinate position while itn 


scrupulous men of far less capacity had 
been promoted o\er his licnd lie was 
simple Colonel 

Hut Li \uanhiing in any military 
position was a paradox lie is one of 
the most pacific minded men of a pacific 
race All Ins \ictories have been victoncs 
of pence Ihrougbout the revolutionary 
fighting in 1911 and lOlJ he issued many 
Appeals to the forces of both sides to 
renew -their friendship and restore peace 
His proclamations were the very reverse 
of those winch Western commanders put 
out during warfare Where we would 
expect men to proclaim their own divine 
mission and to denounce the ailencss of 
the enein) shrieking about atrocities, here 
was the leader of a most momentous 
revolution asking pardon of his fellow 
countrymen for his part m the tragedy 
that bad brought brother into mortal 
conflict with brother Pence without 
victorv — tlie motto winch President 
Wilson so readily changed to 'force with 
out stmt —was the motto of It lunn 
hung throughout the conflict even when 
Ins own 1 fe was m imminent danger 
And pence without victory lie attained 
Ills forces were utterly defeated by those 
of^imn Sliili kni winch were supposed 
to be fighting for the Mnnclm Dynasty 
ngainst the Republican movement And 
tie outcome was that the Manchu rnlers 
were compelled to abdicate and the Republic 
was established Was there ever such a 
land of contradictions ’ 

To explain tins paradox we should 
1 ave to tell of the tortuous diplomacy 
of Yuan Shih kai who was falsely true 
to the Impenal authority until he found 

it in 1 IS power to be truly false to the 

1 epubheans He secured himself lo the 
Pres dency handed a sop to the real 
leader of the revolution Dr SunYatseo 
and lial Li Yuan hung made Vice 
yresideat 

1*1 \ uan hung continued to hold autbo 
rity at the metropolis of Lentral China — 
He triple city of Wuchang Hankow and 
H^yang The almost universal respect 
and affection m which he was held made 
peace possible in that region during a 
most difficult period Of course there 
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were mioor disturbances, ID !udm” seceral 
plots against his life It was long b-fore 
he could be induced to allow the execution 
of any of these conspirators la other 
pans of China there were tens of thou 
sands of executions of those who were 
suspected of opposing the authority of 
Vean Shih knt, and I remember one or tw o 
occasions when fort\ or more were execu 
tedma batch at Wuchang Out always 
Li \uanhung was accounted a man of 
unique mercy 1 sisited !um often m the 
times of most intense agitation and found 
him always in kindly humour — worned 
perhaps bnt never Nindictive When I 
went ( as correspondent of the American 
Associated Press ) to ask whether he were 
really dead as rumour had reported he 
enjoyed tie joke greatly He is a mm 
who can laugh 

Li Yuan hung refused to join thcresolt 
Southerners in lOlJ against Yuan 
bhihkai who had prosed himself false to 
Kepnblican institutions and had ilouted 
the authority of the Parliament I be 
quarrel was a little academic as the 
Parliament could hardly be described as 
representative Li Yuan hung considered 
that China would find her way to a new 
national life more quickly along the path 
of peace than in strife over systems It 
Was difficult to decide, whether |Krsooal 
ambition or devotion to prmciple was the 
leading motive of some of the leaders on 
noth sides It is impossible to say yet 
whether Li Yuan hung was right The 
wuthern forces were defeated in liilJ 
hut many of the same leaders are still 
upholding the standard of bun Yal sen at 
^antou and certainly their record appears 
far better than that of the military 
usurpers who have held sway at Peking 
during most of the past eight years 

hi Yuan hung m those early years of the 
Republic was the one man in favour with 
’®rge masses of the people both north and 
south of the Yaogtse Yuan Shihkat it 
teems was afraid of his popularity lie 
requently requested him to come to 
eking Li Yuan hung always repled 
quite truthfully that he felt his services 
‘"ore needed m Central China At 
ast Yuan pratticnlly compelled him The 


\ ice President was taken to Peking and 
was placed on that ver^ island in the 
artificial lake of the Forbidden City where 
the i mperor koaog Hsu bad been held a 
prisoner by the old Empress Dowager 
All honour was paid to Li Yuan bung 
But he was ns powerless as a bird in a 
glided cage I visited bun on that island 
just before leaving China in 1914 It was 
sad to see Ins patient impatience with the 
enforced inactivity He was in great 
distress at that time over the Japanese 
invasion of bhantiin„ There were tears 
in his eyes when he appealed to two of 
us— insigDiliLant newspaper men— to try 
to stir a righteous protest from our 
respective couiitnei against this seuure 
of Chinas sacred province’ I knew 
only too well that the powers which bad 
prevented Chinas own official protest 
Irnn coming to the knowledge of the 
»Uritish |>eoplc would hardly succumb to 
any eHort ot mine to break through the 
censor s bamer and reach the popular 
cooscieoce 

Bnt 1 1 Yuan hung was not destined to 
waste all his days m the prison palace 
Yuan bhih kai after his unsuccessful 
nttempt to set up an imperial throne for 
bimseli an 1 his heirs was gathered to fais 
fathers Hi» prisoner became president 

And what mighty deeds did he do as 
bead of the nation to justify his present 
recall to that oflice ^ None that i know 
of He was not even successful m his 
efforts to reconcile the rival factions He 
was unable to save his country from the 
encroachment of her neighbour (though 
undoubtedly by keeping the peace with 
Japan he helped to prevent a far worse 
tragedy) He failed also to check the 
ns ng of the ex brigand Chang Hsun who 
tried to restore the infant Emperor Late 
in 1917 Chang Hsun attacked Peking 
Lt Yuan hung made no attempt at resist 
ance but sought refuge at the Japanese 
Legatioa A sad exhibition of weakness 
and insincerity it seemed on the part of 
one who had wept over hia nation’s ill 
usage at the bauds of Japan I do not 
know the intimate circumstunexs but it 
rertainly appeared that loreign corresnon 
dents werejustihed at the time m coiidcimi 
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iQg Lt \iianlning as “wealv, irresolute’ 

He ^^ent into “disgraceful ' retirement, 
as r A Waclenzie of the London D'»I} 
Mail recorded Chang Ilsun, after a few 
short days of triumph was easily 
defeated China became a Kepubhc again 
But Lt \uau hung was no longerpresident 
Can one imagine any Western choosing 
such a man again for the highest oCSce^ 

It does not seem that Li \uanliitng 
sought the Presidency at this time any 
more than he sought'the leadership of the 
revolution when a sword was held at his 
throat He is not considered clever ‘He 
has a goad heart hut a yioor head,” the 
Chinese u«ed to say of him Poreigners 
have still less regard for him The idol of 
the foreigners in China w as \ uan Shih kai, 
the man of power who asserted his autho 
nty over the great nation at all costs, 
lopping off the beads of bis opponents by 
the myriad Li Yuan bung is not the man • 
to unite China undi-r one strong central 
authority Probably the drift toward a 
loose federalism will go on unchecked, 
and the \Ncstern moneylenders will be 
distressed for it is more difBcult for debt 
coUecitag diplomats to deal with a multi 
tude of local Governments and private 
Chinese borrowers than with one great 
central authority 

Li Yuan hung, though he bears the title 
of lield Marshal has no army at hiS 
bidding as have Wu Pei fu and Cbaog 
Isolm In his apparent weakness lies 
Uns. earsJv wa. w CkiYtiTK 

No man who rises to power by military 
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force can hope to hold the confidence of a 
people that regards all Molencc as proof 
of undeveloped character. Military power 
might establish a little brief authority— 
It would be brief in Chinese eyes even if it 
lasted a couple of centunes— but such 
authority would be little respected and 
)csslo\£d What they ask of their Presi 
dent is that he shall reconcile the conflict* 
log parties and enable the people to 
pursue their daily toll aud maintain their 
home life in peace aodwith more freedom 
than is possible in most of the great 
nations ol today Li \uan hung has come 
to the Presidency once more in response 
to the demand for a reconciler Will he 
fulfil that mission’ Can he induce Dr 
Sun \at sen and the present leaders of the 
North to come into friendly co operation’ 
It wil! not be easy 

Lt Yuan hung was born lo the ancestral 
village about twenty miles from Hankow 
58 years ago He began training for the 
fighting services at the age of eighteen 
He was about 00 years old when the 
Chino Japanese war began , he commanded 
a gunboat m that campaign, m which 
China suffered a great defeat Afterwards 
be superintended the construction of the 
forts of Nanking Thence he went to 
Wuchang and was in charge of his regi 
meat thereat the time of the revolution 
Li Yuan hung, the soldier has a remark 
able record of successive defeats Li Yuan- 
hung the man of peace has won great 
ww-i rnwy ye*L win gTeattr 


IHE S0\LRE1GN AS THE HEAD OF RELIGION IN THE MUGHAL LMPIkC 


I 

E xamples are numerous m Oriental 
history of sovereigns claiming the 
position of the spiritual leader of 
their people It may have been due to 
the natural \anity of man or to the 
astute political design of securing to one’s 
self the supreme uithoriti iii Church and 


State alike and thereby making the sove 
reign s position unassailable, or to a com 
bmatiOQ of both these motives The lord 
of half a million swords does not feel 
happy unless he can flatter himself that 
he has won the unforced lo\e and spon 
taneous obedience of bis subjects He has 
a naturnt weakness for thinking that he 
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IS not as other men are, that he ja akm to 
the gods, and that he rales by a divme 
right as a semi dirme being Flatterers 
had instilled the same idea into the mind 
of the Roman Lmperors and the Stuart 
kings of England 

It found an easier lodgement in the 
Islamic State That State is a theocracy, 
and Its sovereign, in stnct theory, is God s 
representative on earth He is the com 
mander of the faithful m the battlefield 
and the public prayer alike He is the 
only khalifa of the time and if he is worthy 
01 hi3 position, then the mantle of the 
j L ° has descended on him, 

and he ought to be not only the leader 
01 the national array but also the highest 
“ring exponent of the faith ( asajtahtd) 
unlj the military type of the State and 
•A-ij***''** which made a rude unlettered 
oldier instead of a deeply read theologian 
• , successful 80 \ereign in most 
throughout the middle ages 
^ this claim from matunog Ihe 

ri..**** ® ^ong senes of ceotu 

^ disabused the public mind 
altn *1*® Sultan was necessarily 

^“Jtahid or Imam But he 
O'gnt be 80 

or the v%orsbip of 
51 ? the form of man, is the besetting 

conu' the Aryan race The Persians 
shake it off even after their 
rtlitn«*'°i°. to strictly monotheisti 

inclr Islam, and the vanety of 

“loo- S 

fertile a c ij tslamic tenets proves how 
fintlr. r !. “ t'’'’“®“'^°'’shtp Iranis We 
areount of these religious move 

Persia Ltterao Htstory of 

Fersiai. ^ tl) Sufism to which the 
®iade tu ^'“joog oil Islamic races have 
^*Tours coatnfaution, also 

S'^Perhnma^ r«ogmtion of inspired or 
yjjp j gifted spiritual preceptors 

‘‘tie u’ Perfect Man is the 

the hi(ri,°i°^ 'luhammadan mystics to 
theosonh f typ“ of humanity, i e , the 
has realised his oneness 
**ha5f,j - t^heory of the Perfect Man 
^SardR iv'* « monism which 

'‘watar,. and the 

n/ A./n/y) as complementary 


aspects of Absolute Being,— or as a Hindu 
would say the Parasha and the Prakntt 
are two aspects of one and the same thing 
“Man,” as an Arabian mystic writes, 
'unites m himself both the form of God 
and the form of the universe He is the 
mirror by which God is revealed We 
ourselves are the attributes by which we 
describe God , our existence is merely an 
objectification of His existence ’ The 
Perfect Man who typifies the emanation 
of Absolute Being from itself and its return 
into itself, moves upward through a senes 
of illuminations until he ultimately 
becomes merged in the Essence, when the 
seal of deification is set upon him He 
now becomes the Pole star (Qatb) of the 
universe and the medium through which 
It IS preserved be is omnipotent, nothing . 
IS bidden from him , it is right that man 
kind should bow down in adoration 
before him since be is the vicegerent 
(Khalifa) of bod in the world (Qarao, II, 
28) Thus b»iDg divine as well as human, 
he forms a connecting link between God 
and created things According to ortho 
dox Muslims this representative Superman 
IS the Prophet Muhammad .A1 Jili holds 
that lo every age Muhammad assumes 
the form of a Jiving saint, and in thatT 
guise makes himself known to mystics 
[Eacfclo Islam u 510 j 

So much for the craving of the Sufislic 
Muslims in general and the men of the 
Persian race in special, for a divme teacher 
in a human form in their own age The 
Hindu is even more ready to welcome an 
niatar, because it is his creed that such 
avatars have appeared by the million in 

Himsdf tvh« the agt «qa,„s ,t bj reason 
of the eieess of sin and the agony of 
spintnal hanger nnsatislied by the eaSinn 
teachers (Bhagahat Gita ) ^ existing 

II 

While earnest belieyers ffere ejnert,„. 

SrSiSSS 

people who wished to ^ ‘nterested 
gambv professing rehg.o"r%ES 
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to the so\ereign, ns the cynic'll Al Bada 
yuoi has pointed out 

I he religious atmosphere of India was 
quivering with electricity in the first half 
of the ibth century Llinitanya and 
Nanak preached and converted during 
this period and their new c "eeds by 
supplying the ei.act spiritual needs of the 
age, became world conquering withm India 
Other movements deviating from the old 
orthodox faith also arose in India as 
has been clearly shown by Blochmann lo 
the Introduction to his translation of the 
Aw I Akban Yol I particularly the 
Mahdavi sect le men on the lookout 
for a new Mahdi or Supreme spiritual 
guide [Ibe Mabdavis lingered in Bijapur 
well beyond the middle of the 17th 
. century ] 

The Emperor Al bar was led to claim 
this position partly by his natural vanity 
but more by the flattery of his favourites 
as Al Badayunthas pointed out 

Though illiterate lie secured hts own 
recognition as the mujtahid or tofallible 
interpreter of the Ktiran and of all dispu 
ted points of Islamic theology (157Q) 
His coquetry with Hinduism long and 
secret conversations with famous Hindu 
sannyasis and pandits his edict of tolera 
tion for all Hindu practices and finally 
his adoption of several Hindu rules of 
conduct and ceremonies led the Hmuus 
to regard him as one of themselves 1 bey- 
styled him Jagatgutu or the spiritual 
guide of the universe while the coterie of 
his Muslim adorers (mostly Persians) 
called him the Insin 1 1 arntl and the 
in/iib t zaman 

As the religious guide of bis subjects 
Akbar adopted at first secretly and cauti 
ously many of the attributes and preroga 
lives of a prophet and even ofaojncarna 
tion It excited the intense disgust of bis 
orthodox Muslim subje ts and was often 
cheeked by the fear of a revolt of the 
Muslim soldiery at the call of the old 
type Mullas 

I quote from his courtly flatterer 
AbulFarl — 


\thcrever from lucky circuoi^taaccs the 
itmc armes that a nai oo learns to under 
stand bow to worshp trutli the people will 


naturallv look to their 1 tog and expect bun 
to be their spiritual le ider as well fora king 
possesses independent of men the riy of divine 
wisdom \o»v this-is the case with the monarch 
of the present age Men versed in foretelling 
the future knew this when his Mrjesty 
was born and they have since been waiting 
to joyful expectation 

His Majesty, however wisely surrounded 
himself for a time with a veil asifhewereaa 
outsider or a stranger to their hopes But can 
maa counteract the will of God ’ He could 
not help revealing his mtentioos He is now 
the spiritual guide of the nation He has non 
opened the gate that leads to the right path 
and satisfes the thirst of nil that wander 
about panting for truth 

Men of all nations old and young friends 
and strangers the far and the near, look upon 
ohenng a bow to bis majesty as the means 
of solving nil their ditTculties nud bend down 
in worship on obtaining their desire when 
Ilia majesty leaves t1 e court there is not a 
hamlet town or city that does not send forth 
crowds of men and women with vow offerings 
m the r hands and prayers on their ltp« touching 
the efficacy of their vows [made to the Emperor] 
or proclaiming the accounts of the sp ntual 
assistance received [by secretly praying to 
him] His Majesty gives satisfactory answers 
to every one and applies remedies to their 
retig ous perplexities Sot a day passes but 
pcope bnog cups of water to him beseeching 
him to breathe upon it Manj sick people 
whose diseases the most eminent physicians 

E ronounced incurable have been restored to 
ealth by this divine means 

Notwithstanding every strictness and reluc 
tance shown by his saagesty in admitting 
novices there are many thousands who have 
cast over their shoulders the mantle ofbelef 
and took upon conversion to the Ne v Faith 
as the means of obtain nji every blessing 
(4in 1 103 ICG ) b J 

Iheiniti itioa ceremony and rules of hfi- 
of the members of this new sect are 
described in the Ain i Akban t IbS 107, 
and 1 need not quote them here 

In addition to the kurnish and the 
all persons presented at court 
to the sovereign the disciples 
of Akbar had to nerform the sijdah or 
P*‘°^tratioa by bowing down the forehead 
to the ground Ibis is an exercise per 
tormen at the Muslim prayer, and there 
tore the orthodox regarded it as a 
exclusively due to God Akbar 
yielded to the public discontent and very 
restricted the prostration to 
tne ball ol piivate audience It” popular 
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name « as zamtnbo« or kissing the grouad 
btforc the throne This abject mode of 
shomng respect preeailccl in ancient Persia 
M well as the Hmdn States Religious 
leaders are entitled to it, -is ue see daily 
aronod ns Abol Pazl justifies it br 
sating that "1 hey look upon a prostra 
tion before his Majesty as a prostration 
wforcGod, for royalty is an emblem of 
the power of(.od ’ ( i lo9) 

It was a practice intensely hateful to 
the Muslims, and thongh Jahangir conti 
oned It, Shah Jahan had to yield to public 
and abolish it at his accession 
Thcdarsfiaoiyas, or men who did not 
begin their days work nor break their 
last without first gazing on the rmperor a 
r* *1’* morning — formed 

another sect of his worshippers and they 
fojhjwed a sjKcnl set of rales (Am i 

. the slaves of the imperial boose 
° *0 name at least converted into 

the 1 iBperor's disciples \s the court 
nistornn writes, 


4 V. Majesty frora relijjioos motire* dislikes 
ii«.4^»5 for he believes thst 

P bfloncs to no one bat God lie 
*”’* ria^s ofmeneie/i« wbieh 
t % ^f/*rni s gniTes a fi tliful di<ciple Throocb 
* kindness many of them hn»e 
hnppiness <1 e embrncel 
trdiTine filth of Akbar ) ( Im i 2 ) 


,, tradition of the J mpcror Iteing 
r spiritual guide of the people and of 
personal di«ciples continued 
Anrangzib s reign, though that hmperor 
, ^hcted men bv his reputation for 
*1“ orthodoxy ascetic rigour of life 
□ power of working miracles for which 
•ai called Alamgir, Zinda ptr' or 
ti the living saint InlG90 when 
*’hP*ror was encamped at Bidnon 
*th» Krishna Silabat Jvhan 

“bn tmuk presented to him m the 
0* justice a man who slid I have 
* from the far off land of Bengal 
ho* *o be your Majesty s disciple I 
f** ^bat yon will favour me by granting 
snftOrsire \nringzib smiled n sarcastic 
'®®"d gavethe Khan about Ks 3G0 
rash and some bits of gold an I siher 


to be presented to the man, saying, 
‘Fell him that the faionr he is really 
expecting from me is this ' ’ The min 
Hung the money nw av and threw himself 
into the rner lie was rescued by the 
court attendants The Lmperor ordered 
him to be taken to a famous Muslim 
scholar of Sarhind with a request to 
admit him ns a disciple ( Masrr j Ahmom 
333 331 ) 

As a token of the religions veneration 
paid to the Fmperors they continued 
throughont the Mughal period to be 
addressed by their sons and subjects with 
epithets characteristic of prophets such 
aaQibln iiaqnbi, le the central point 
to which the laithful must turn in prayer, 
like the Black Temple at Mecca or 
Solomon s Temple at Jerusalem, the Qatb 
or Pole star of the faith, and P/r nn 
murshtd t niam ii n ahmian or dn jahan or 
dm undtinn le the spiritual guide and 
preceptor of the world and its inmates, or 
ol this world and the oext 

In imitation of Akbar, his contem 
porary the Bijapon Snltan Ibrahim Add 
bliah II took the title of/n^af gzrru He 
IS popularly said to have iDcliued to the 
Hindu faith And practices lived on milk 
and even worshipped the Hindu god 
Narsoba in a small temple on the western 
edge of the inner ditch of the citadel 
of Ins capital llis Muslim historian has 
taken pains to rebut the charge that he 
apostatized from Islim {Rtsatm i Snlatiii 
250 200 2(»f ) but admits that in 


[ filso Bombax Gazetteer xzm G36 ] 

I he Mughal Emperor as wc have seen 
claimed to be Jagitfruru or worlds 
Supreme Religious Head But this Pope 
was married and it would have been 
inconsistent if his pnnctpal wife did not 
partake of Ins spiritual attributes Thus 
we find thit Jahangirs wife, a Jodliour 

Po,« World 1 (T„„t ) 

There ore man, historical narSiS.* 

this ospect ol the MoSl '''V° 
The Abbaside Vhalifs 
to the throne on the cresl^ofa''”'* 
moTeinent ,o favo„r ■■ 
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Ah and they cHtmcd the spiritual homage 
of the Muslim world by reason of their 
descent from the prophet a family ns 
completely as the political allegiance of 
their subjects 

So ton the Safavi dynasty of Persia 
at first created an influence and a strong 
following by posing ns religious leader** 
and then easily seired the throne of 
that countrj five SiUi gams began as 
religious guides pure and simple and 
ended by becoming ^^arrlora and rulers 
of men L\en now they are designated 
ns the ten Padishahs by their rotaries 

IV 

^partfrom the position of Jngnlfftint 
or the direct and personal religious 
preceptor of his subjects or au inspired 
and miracle 'uorking saint which was 
aspired to by Akbar and Ibrahim Add 
Shah and that of a dnrrish on the 
throne or h\ing saint which Aurangzib 
loved to be called — tl e \Utglinl I inperor 
by constitutional Ian filled the ofTcc 
of the executive head of the dominant 
creed As the kbahCa of the \ge it 
was lus duty to enforce the orthodox 
faith which was the Sunni form of 
Islam Political considerations uod the 
legacy of his more tolerant predecessors 
compelled Aurangzib to use the talents 
of many Sbias — both of Persia and 
Central Asia — but their lot was not a 
happy one In the war of succession 
with his brothers in the earlier years 
of his teign he had owed much to Mir 
Jumla a bbia but in his old age bis 
bigotry was intensified and made his court 
no place for this sect We find many 
illustrations of the anti Sh a feeling m 
this Emperor s letters and even in ll e 
official history of his reign 

To him a Shia was a heretic ( n/Jzr ) 
and he usually calls the Persians camon 
eating demons ( Irim gbu] i ba) liani ) 
but this tone may have been partly due 
to his political rupture with the Safari 
Shahs In one of bis letters he tells us how 
he pleased with a dagger presented to him 
by a noble man wb ch was named 
R'lflzikvsh or Shia slayer ordered some 
more of the same shape and ntme to 


be made for him [Riiqat t Xtafngm 1 13] 

The result i\ns that his Sliia officers 
had to practise hypocrisy in order to 
save themselves 

Sarbuland Khan agrandson ofaKing 
of Badakhshan was Aurangzib s second 
Bnkhshi from 1G72 to 1071) Once his 
Majesty complained that Sarbuland s 
\\ords sa\ourcd a little of Shia isra to 
which the Khan replied \es many of 
thcSayyids of Bukhara belong to this 
sect My speech still bears traces of the 
eflTcct of my former association v\ith 
them But 1 ha\c not been confirmed in 
this faith Through ill luck 1 have 
withdraw n myself from this creed but not 
yet attained to that ’ This Sarbuland 
khan we are told by the same authority 
u«ed tofa\our the Persians and recom 
mend them to the I mperor for high 
ofiiccs Though Aurangzib distrusted 
that race he was forced to employ tncoi 
on account of their unrivalled ability m 
bookkeeping and finance [llnmidud 
din s \hknm $ ^8 and 39 ] 

The position of the Shia nobles m 
Aurangzib 8 court was bad enough on 
account of their master s orthodoxy 
but it was rendered worse by the jealous 
hostility of the Sunni nobles most of 
whom belonged to a different race 
namely the I urani or Central Asian 
Indeed in the 18th century the Pers an 
and Turkish parties— or Iranis and 
Turanis as they were called — were sharply 
divided at the Mughal Court just as 
they bad been under the Bahmani iultans 
of the Deccan in the IGtli with disastrous 
consequences to the latter r%en European 
Msitors like Bernier and Manucci could 
not fail to notice the antagonism of 
interest and sharp contrast of policy 
between these two races in the Ddh* 
imperial service especially when an 
embassy from Persia was expected [Storm 
do Afogor 11 50 53 Bernier 14b 153 ] 
Marriage did not tend to heal this sect 
because the bbias naturally 
hked to marry within tbeir own circle 
and Sunnis were known to have refused 
the hands of Shia bndes Thus we learn 
from Hamid ud dm khan s Ahkam that 
Kubullah khan I the Paymaster General 
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of ABr£mgzib(lGSG-lC92 ), mide a will 
on his death bed, declariag that he bad 
rwonaced the bhia faith for Sunnism 
“d requesting the Emperor to give Ins 
wo daughters la marriage to feunnis 
this Rahullah Khan was 
Te^ highly connected,— bis mother being 
I,,*'] the Emperor’s mother,— the 
1. 1 slaughter was refused by 
■ ° P^tty nobleman, wlio 

VaU ’.t know that she too 

V* Sanni faith ’ In case she persists 
r religion ( t e ihiaism ), 

''tacanbedoue>”(^J,L™! Oa ) 

fif p't doubted the sincerity 

“lallah’s alleged conversion to 
tmi. surmise wns proved 

j Lhan, on his death bed, had 
Emperor to send the im 
a Sunni ) to wash and shrood 
j.L__,P** ^ut the Qazi, on reaching the 
ft after his death, was given 

Kfn„, I 5 which the dying roan had 

aeau'^ IllV® fa'* arraoge 

Beir Tu « confidential servant Aga 

Shia *u knew this man to be a 

*®S'ao and priest disgaiied as a 
laeni- reported the new develop 

Aorflfift u tfa« bmperor 

rff^fa «phed m an indignant tone - 
toniTTi. , 2 ^'* ‘fa' 

his tiftV 4 ' Khan bad made deception 
dtath ♦ ^ ®°d at the time of his 

R-v . ‘°o pursoed the same detestable sin 
relio,A '“°cern have I w ith anybody s 
actr\f°* letjcsns follow his owtJ faith 

tog , ‘fae Shias bad good reasons for 
htter f*® their faith from him * In one 
alarms Aurangzib we read how he was 
Ogj. the coincidence that the pay 
Shia« nazims of Lahore were 

formA ^ L "uuiediately ordered that the 
r should be transferred elsewhere 


the first Ik “ “ ’ secess l.. 

lA ^tial J, Iff A ijo } The Cmperor 

n«rit^’*»‘«e (.U A 313 In one jettwhe 

Isfak, " *PPfoval how a Sunni murdered a Snia 
/ 314 10 *°^ escaped to safety' ( I O L. I3I4 
te newlyarrsed m Inda shooldnot 

of the ports on the West Coast 

23V4-7 


(Katimat yn;,lGn ) Very late in his reign, 
he objected to the practice cf sending the 
bones of rich Shias secretly after death to 
Karbala and Mashhad for burial This 
he regarded as a snpcrstition {Ibtd 


In Mughal Indn, as m mediaeval 
Europe, education was a branch of religion, 
and the educational expenditure of the 
State wns dtfrayed out of the Alms Fund 
and through the hands of the imperial 
Almoner ( Nac/ruv sat/or) We have a 
fannan of the earlier part of Aurongzib’s 
rcigo which illustrates this arrangement 
He instructs the citnan of Gujrat that 
every year teachers should be appointed 
at the cost of the State and stipends paid 
to the students according to therecom" 
mendation of the Sadr of the province and 
the nttestatioD (tosnddtiq) under the seal 
of the teacher Tlie money was to be 
paid out of the Public Ireasary The 
grant was very small, as we read of only 
three b»iDg appointed, one at 

Mimadabad one at Pataa and a third at 
burnt and only 45 stndenls enjoying the 
subsistence allowance [Mirat i Alimndi 
272 i 

The monasteries (iAanlas) when not 
endowed by private donors received larger 
subsidies from the Government, and they 
were expected to play the part of the 
Cathedrals of Christendom in fostering 
theological learning and general eda 
cation 

• We may conclude our remarks about 
learning m Mughal India, by refernug 
to the allied subject of the Court poets 
Jbesewere Persians bom m Iran By nil 
the Lmperors except the puritanical 
Aoraogzib they were highly patronised 
aod well rewarded for their odes Such 
odesli id to be written to order to celebrate 
Tiwtones royal marriages coronation 
birth day and other court festivities 
and to supply inscriptions (kutiba) for 
the Lmperor s favourite buildings or chair 
ol State One of these poets received sa 
parse of Its 10 000 for a four line epi 
describing how a trained leopard 
down a wild buffalo before the r 
Jahangir [Tazkira i Sarkhtish ] 
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These poets, in the 17th century, were 
closely related by birth or marriage to the 
Court phjsicians, who were mostly 
Persians A runaway physician of the 
bhah of Persia was sure of a cordial wel- 
come at the Court of Delhi * 

Even the ladies of these Persian fami- 
lies of poets and doctors were learned and 
accomplished persons and they were em- 
ployed m the imperial harem to teach the 
princesses and to superintend the Empe- 

* Abdul Hamid's M. 367—8 

Alamgtr namah, 45 


ror*s charity to women. In the last- 
capacity the officer was tailed Sadr-un 
nissa or ‘ -ilmoner for women’. The life 0 
Sithun-iiissa, the friend of the Empress 
Mumtaz Mahal and governess to hef 
daughters, gives us a charming picture o 
culture within the harem in the glonouS 
times of Shnh Jahan. [ See my Studies sP 
Mughal India, pp 21-26 ] 

Jadunath Sarkar 
( Patna Uni\ersity Readership 
Lecture, 13 Feb. 1921. ) 
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Hindu Culture By K S, Ramaswamy Sastry, 
B L S Cantsan, Madras zpss Price Rs 3 

This book o{ 3'6 pages, A^ell printed and neatly 
bound, has a foreword from the pen of Sir John 
Woodroffe, and is \srit(en on the same lines as his 
wellknown Is India Civilised f There 1$ a third 
hnoV., The. fifusiou* of New India., Mt» P N 
Bo«e which is also ssritten with pra^ically the same 
object But whereas in the last two raoks and 
espec ally in the last, there is some attempt at offering 
reasoned arguments for the conclusions arrived at 
and Sit John s book possesses an added interest in 
the fact o( Its being written by a cultured Western 
uhose admiration for our civilisation tickles our 
vanity, the book before us does not profess to ofler 
any reasons at all, but is a summary of the conclusions 
arrived at on various aspects of Indian civilisation by 
appreciative wTiters, or rather it is a summary ol only 
the favourable opinions of those writers, utterly 
Ignoring op n ons which are unfavourable Entirely 
one sided as it is, it has nevertheless its value lor 
those students who want to correct the impressions 
formed upon a study of the more numerous class of 
writers mostly Western, who see nothing but evil in 
our civilisation and who base most of their conclusions 
on our present degraded political and social condition 
Written from the standpoint of an advocate, the 
book will not of course carry conviction, for which the 
reader will hasc to look up the original sources, named 


and unnamed, from which the author draws Ju 
inspiration, and if the reader does so, as the 
of this review Ins done the conclusions he will 
at will be hardly as dogmatic and optimistic as tn 
authors, and his admiration, if he uses the historic? 
and comparative method, which the author calls ^ 
great Western instrument of thought sure t 
be productive of great results’ ( p 177 )• will h 
qualified with many misgivings and assume a ^ 

volume t 

The author was prompted to write this bo^ 
by the attacks on Indian civilisation in Mr S t' 
Mookerjis The Decline and Fall of the Hinduu 
which he calls ‘a small and waspish booklet,' an 
agiinst the author of which he indulges in vehemei’ 
personalities We arc not concerned to defend 
Mookerji, whose book we have not read, but w 
notce that Sir John Woodroffe calls him his ‘friend 
and that he has both the courage of his opinion 
and ( for t know him ) a strongly felt attachmen 
to his country In fact, it seems to us that thos 
Indians who are constantly singing p-eans of 
at the altar of Indian civilisation are wanting 1 
both, and if we look for truth and originality, * 
will find more ot it in books written by those wh 
want to rouse their countrymen and explode 

complacent faith by the shock of stronglanguage.onth 

principle that desperate d scases require desperat 
remedies ( though calm histone judgment a!on 
can convince and pfodu<*e a lasting impression /• 
and we can therefore well understand the sense iP 
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*WhSr P C. IU>c3lUMr MooVc-i.s book Hbc 
took on Ind^ s rtgeneration ’ 

J°*’" WoodroRe qnoles VclUire who spoke of 
the H nfljs as 'a peaceful and innocent people, eonany 
iiMpab e of huit ng others or of delend^in;; them- 
of the quotation 1 es in its taB, 
and to uVe one aspect only of cur cisilisation, it » 
worth CTquiriy how »e base become so utterly 
tMpahle of defending ocr«el\-es. and whether the 
atttcde of what is. is for the best.' will help us to 
C'veiop that quality, sa essential to our racial self 
preservatiM But the author docs not se-m to be 
troabied by any qualms on that score, foe he is 
mptaticallv of opinion that Hindu civilisation is 
predestined to last for ever' ( p 15 ). 

Throughout, however, there is a snhconscKius 
V a of mistrust, which IS. we belese, responsible for 
*':« '“frgerations m which the book 

abounds, in the solidity of the rock of Jlmdu culture 

^ wh ch the author takes his stand, and the author 
^s to U aware that much will have to be surren 
7 ,^^ 'mperious demands of th^ TimeSnnt 
»S? 

.HM h„ 

115 il «" *!«« I 

srt "’tii*' otthodox fold »ouId'' 4 *ti” 5 c to 

‘y™ rf cite IJe !| “Hi 
■I ”®oil“dray",’“S '.tSL' h'P “'■“■'S 

1 ' "S'"'™*"™ (p 1 m " 

familiar Ui^'^o ° claim*^'* culture often consists >n the 

culture learnt from its reWhLs?.K 
p Its hast, to get rid of an n^i'^ Buddhism, which 
hoard the Ved^ as ....n sacrifices threw over- 

ntheran mfe^ifirat^n ? .‘C"«l«'>«s for We or 

■TOje m„J,p „ , 

to real SC also ihii ,t ", nn end It tearnl 

ae"c»of Godin ll., 1 * lorgct the rrinscco 


Its old aspects and elements was itself of the greatest 
value (p 1 19). 

There is much truth in whattht author sas-s on 
the compsratis-e merits of eastern and western culture, 
if ue remember, as he sa}-s elsewhere (p f), th.nt this 
does not imply the absence of some elements m the 
one which the other possesses, but is rather a din'ercnce 
Ilf emphasis than of content. "K.ach, in fact, is the 
compkmient of the other The degradation of the one 
IS in the limiting of the inner vision to the earth, the 
reselling m natural and human beauty as the only 
summations of loveliness, and the worship of mere 
machinery. The degradation of the other is in vague 
abstr-iclion, the forgetting of man fest Godhead in the 
search after the unmanifested Beauty, and mere 
quietism The danger of the one is undignified rest in 
intermediate satisfactions The danger of the other 
IS non attainment of distant satisfactions 'The fulfil, 
ment of the one is in a clear rational iy a clear vision 
of earthly beauty, and a clarity of earthly enjoyment. 
The lulWment of the other ism spiriiuil realisation, 
a vision of heavenly enjoyment, and 1 clarity of spin, 
tual ioy'fp. 77) 

In the hands of a discriminating readc', the book 
will prove useful, but as they are not m the majority, 
we can safely pred ct that the book will have a large 
ute, though wcare not so sure of its producing the 
fight effect the son ofeflect, that is that will prove 
really beneficial to the country 

Srttcues anp Writisos or Vf K Gavoiii 

/I \atitan & i,a ihifrai Thif/ EJifion /ft J 

The publishers truly call this an exhaustive, 
comprehensive, anil thoroughly up to date edition ' It 
contains a detailed table of contents an Index, 
appendices containing r ireign appreciations and other 
matters, a detailed biographical sketch, and extracts 
horn articim m the Yaung In it,t and A’aro Jiban 
The volume begins with South Africa and ends wiih 
the Mahatmas mcarcet ition in Ahmedabad Jail 
This big volume, neatl> printed and nicely bound in 
cloth, IS being olfered to the public at the moderate 

K eoflls t, and IS sure to be sold out in no time 
___ foreign appreciations show that more than any 


, ; - — - ......... Appreciations, 

rdi .i,'' none is more whole hearted and 

l«dl Itooaied than ihat of the other gre-at man ofirdia 
Ta^« Rabindran.th 

aiLw "I '’f wcllknown Sanskrit 

great ’ ** ^ "Pprecate the 

The^”A°Sa’^'^ Py P^f'dra Kumar 
Gannan, iladn/ ^ ' P‘'^'f“>'‘"y- S 

-I ' it. 

ll..Uap,„2„p|, l.rb.'J, Jl",’,'" 
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ncc ntc coniirR into llic N^oild ^ ncwlij'lt 

ind cnnnilinf; tlie Mipntntnt U {xivifi . IlKi- arr cut 
sp nt\iM men .ind acMits Hut \U' kt Auobird > 
.ibnnemp intPlUe '^vM. He Kit .det^dy 
the truth and is perlcctiPj: it m huukcll and othm to 
order to show tint it i-. i-ossiUe h r mm lu l>c disine 
M. I'aul UicKird and >ir. Aurnhindo tdn ‘C » btolhcf 
ha\c fuU> prenntd us lot the ndsent t! I»kc rest 
a\ntar. Now Ihsl loKti>)ism Ilis j one down wiln |Ih 
M ah ktins, It w IS time lut Mr Aurohirdo (.»hp*c lo 
display his cards 

The Mskivo or a Utuiuti. Hy hrv%n 
K OSIiitl. i f/OiirjJM, ^ta^raf tmt 

Rt /.?o. 

Mr O'Shicl, a fitted Irish writer, mmtes m llc'C 
pipes the ihrilhnR Morj ol how Amtnes wtouphl her 
fttedom Ihc United Stales did ntt chitfcnre 
impernt supremacy without courtinp an ciurtrely 
inlensiM rcptession c.impaipn Her meelinps and 
{■rpminticns were suppies'ed ns Mlepil. dissllfctctl 
persons were deported »nd marlnl Law w is nroelumeel 
Amcnei, as Ireland, hid tier lojihsts' l«o, who 
ringed ihcni'cKes iguri't the patriots, mped Uiere- 
to either by fc ir or b) seU-mtete't and wen putty 
of traitorous deeds Itul Acrenci flinched rot She 
answered the onslaughts on her freedom with an 
micnsikc and rigorous boycott resulting in n loss ol 
/|3,ooo,peo to I nglmd Her women orpimsed as 
the 'diughtert of freedom , sat <it the spinning wheel to 
clothe the country, white all, escKidinp fsint hesrls, 
worked for economic freedom "Ireedoms hipfw 
way IS it nstiow and a therny ruid l>e$trewn with 
mmy ob»ticles, ind those who would walk there 
must hive pcfscserince, eirnestnes* self rcstrunt. 
and abose all. coutsge, moral as well asph>s>cii 
An aesdcmie belief in liberty is well enough, but it 
will ncser set free a country ’ 

The Aims or I iroub Itj iht Ri Ho,, hti 
Arthur Htudmen, M P , ^rertUry ./ {Uf I ahunr 
Parly S. Canesan, MaJnts igs} 

I Ills hide book W1S issued by the author 
m December 191; when he was 1 member ol the 
Impeiial War Cabinet The Wit was siiU m progress 
when the articles were written, md an appeal to 
moral principles was then in sogut As l^ky lias 
truly said, 'the essential qualities of nition kl gnatness 
ate moral, not matctnl If democracy 1$ to take 
full adsantage of the glorious opportoniics before n, 
it can only be as a people mdnidualK strong in 
determination and tired by moral passion and lolly 
ideals led by men md women inspired to action by 
high purpose and unselfish ambition Dcmocfacy will 
be cneclw c in proportion to the intensity of itsspirilual 
and merit faith, and the power of dentocricy as a 
whole will be meisured by the loyalty of the mdividual 
to principle and by his belief in the moril power of 
right as •?ga'nsl wrong” The decnocnlic ideal is 
thus set forth We must ensure that w 1 «i is 
presently to be built up is a new social order 
based rot on fighting but on fraternity -not on th.1 
competitive struggle for the means of hire We. but 
on a deliberately planned cooperation tn production 
and distribution for the benefit of alt who rarticipite 
by hand or by bnm-nol on the utmost posSbIe 
inequality of riches, bu on a syslemilic a^oaeh 
towards a healthy •equality of material circurnManw" 


for ciery pettmUin mlu 1 

rlmniBcn okcf. ..licit rkl«ns, sublccf rates. 5ub;«t 

olonics.n,V'f tJ^ '<•. O' » subject '<1. b-Jl -*> 
imlmfty AS writ as m pomrimcnt, «.n I* ‘‘ "H; 
IrerAtit, lilt I'cntral ctnsciouinrs* cl ctm.ent. arc 
llwi wiAcsl im • ble pfiicpation m |x)wtr, u, 
cronomic and i>oltK:kI. wbith 11 Ja 

true Am^ntJ • -n.c foU-iwing tc«l.(ul 
in»p tkf.}' pcccn of John Arid ngton Sjmontls 11, T 
in the title pipe 

llmsc Ih ngs shill l>e * a loftier nee 
riincfc the w.ifid hath known sl^" '‘ 5 *' 
With flimc of frretlom in Iheif suult. 

And li,'l I r f knowledge in tf cir eyfs- 
'llies tliall lie gentle, bf.ise «nd sifong 
I o spilt no rlrop <'f Mood, but Aiy 
All that way plant nan's lordship hrm 
On t «rth, and frp, and SCI, and 
Nation with nation lindwith Imd, 

Inirmeil slull hsc as comrades free . 

In eiery hnrt ,ind brain shall ihich 
Tlic pulse of pne fralcrr ly. 

New nils slarll bloom ol loftier mould 
And imrlltcf mus'c fill the skim, 

And every 1 fc ikall Iv a wng 
When all the eifth n paradise. 

Gtni Arms Dev T/ r F/P irH. Cufu, j*'’*’ 
tcf.Stih LiUralurt trnet). hilirnaUenal irinn»S 
ll'iclr, A'ofu.'/n, At, 4. . 

Tins p.iinphlet giv« an Insp'tmg acwunl . 
filth Sikh Guru The hvci ef the S.kTi Cutoi {>'««« 
instinces cl noble telf^wcfificc, unflinching k 
•md comtincy, and heroic martyrdom ,.d 

hirdly been cvrillcd inywhetc m the 
»s soefi they are welt wotfh study m these 0 ) 

<1 winmg liiih ind pol shed ininneti and mercc J 

■dcils 

liitGuvcRsuEHTorlffDU A inirf 

turrty %f farltamtnlary Irettlalton , 

Py Sir CvurtHty Ubfrl. Oxford, at tht C/«rW* 
Prtjt. J^tl. , 

Ihis book is wTiirtTi snmewhit on the hnes 

Cowells lagore l-iw lectures with which out 

students arc familuir. I he author divid« ^ 

development of llritlsh power in India 

possibly four, pitiods" the first period If'"’'’? .v. 

with the grant of the Dcwani, the second ^ 

Sepoy Mutiny and the transfer of the 

from tlic East Indui Company to 'he Crow < ^ 

third with the MorclyMmto reforms 

fourth period should now be added and mig 

called the period of constitutionil eipenmenls 

‘•Ihe Act of lyoy undoubf^ly .iccelcraicd A ^ 
ol constitutional clunges, a pace which wa 
accelerated by the events of the great ^ 

I ord Moricy and Lord Minto cipressly ,1,3. 

any desitu or intention lo advance ate 

mentary or responsible government ^as 

stronger Hun reformers, and the goal " . , „iiy 
cmnhaiiciHy disclaimed in TgoS was as cniphatica / 
and lulhoritatively announced in August 

“Ihe royal message [read at the '""“S ^ 

of tlu new Indian legislature on 
> 9 * 1 ,] contained the following significant [w 

years, It may be for generations, ^ ^ 

and loyal Indians hake dreimed Of Swaraj 
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Molheiland Today you have the beginnings ot Swaray 
within tny tiiipire, and the widest scope and ample ^ 
opportunity far progress to l)io liberty which my 
ether Dominions enjoy ’ ’ 

The aBthoi concl'udes "The ideal aimed at 
by the British Government in India had previousiy 
been a benevolent despotism administerM by an 
mtellgenl bureaucraev. That ideal has now to he 
reconciled with the desire for self government with 
which all LngUshmea ate biiind by Ihett instincts 
and traditions to sympathise, and which no Fnglish- 
maa can afford to condemn the executive and 
legisbturp at Westminister can best discharge their 
imperial responsibilities by giving a$ free a scope as 
possible to the trial of the great experiment which 
they have authonred and by refra rung from any 
form of unnecessary, captious, ot itritating cnlicism 
Some ten years hence, when the Statutory Commission 
has reported, it will be easier to say wnete, bow and 
why the experiment has succeeded or failed In the 
meantime our watchword should be patience, sym 
palhy and hope ’ 

CRSATive Revoct.TiO'r By Pro/ T L Rar lanx 
CiHiih d* Co, Uadrai. Prict R4 iS 0 tyit 

This vs one mote volume (torn the pro'ific penof 
Prof Vaswani, m which he re states his political creed 
nlv^y jViort articles India's future «s not m a 
but m a re evolution, not m sword and blood 
*hed ^t in return to her own life, in n patient buUdmg 
«p of Swaraj in education, m ratal Me. m cottage 
industries, in Swadeshi courts m the making of new 
miod* We shall be «e« m the day we recover faith 
n ouTKlves 


TtlS tllRWl. M iSDOtf By P^til Richard \i/l 
A Cas«i& dr Co , Uadrot iga, 

, ij neatly printed and strongly bound in 

mn and as regard* get up, would do cred t to any 
European firm. 

The contents ate as striking as they are novel in 
wracter This n, the first of three volumes'm which 
will be completed The best thoughts of the 
^ ttwSions and ethical writers in all languages, the 
y inspiring sayings of great authors, the profound 
^passages Irorn the scriptures of all nations have 
n tolled and eroupod together under appropriate 
tad, ^Panishads, Buddhist literature Isbm, 

^•hn’pmhajuf., 

jw—, , Kant, ell. , among modem authors, 

and Rome, Chinese, 
ard ntif’ Persian thinkers, even Babism 

IbimW, ^ have bten laid under contribution 

frequently quoted. It is 
evervU,^^*^''®"'’* immortal thoughts, culled from 
The book IS worth It, weight 
‘ I'D r^i,?i immense help totho^wbo 

vtc 10 live the noble life. 


B i' Ry phirtrdrainthi 

PvWiJfto/ by K. n Cen,ur & Co. 1 
Ac CciliWru />‘.5r. Pr,cttf6d.: 

^ Ttctaiions, fiom variou? sources, on wn 

s ‘'“ftni India With authet’s remarks 


lUB bTHIC*L SSD Relioiois Philosopjiv of 
Idealism .V C Maiherjee, U.A, Profcisorof 
' En^ith Literature ani Moral Philosophy, Esoing 
Chrtsltan College Available at the North Indian 
Ckrisliau Tract and Boob So itty, Allahahal Pp 
.V/A+7/J+//0. Pne* Rs 3S{ cloth ) 

lotheauthors prefatory note uc find the follow- 
ing pa-rsage 

‘ I 4iave found great help from two sources The 
fiest IS the wirtltngs of British Idealism which has in a 
way anticipated this task and has grappled with the 
prr^lem of how to be true to the old traditional thought 
and yet outgrow its insularity the second, the Christian 
siandpomt I have not found Christian experience, 

1 humbly beg to add, an intdlectual lumber , but a 
very present help instead in all intellccluvl difficulty. 
Further, that it is my conviction that in the national 
synthesis awaiting Our country, Christianity will play 
an increasing part not merely as an arljunct of U'estern 
Civilization, but as an independent fbece ' 

The • Introduction has been written by Professor 
J S Mackenrie w'-o considers the book “to be a 
work of real value 

The book IS divided into two parts. tiA -> 

( I > Idealism and the Fthics of Mattmeau 
( II ) Idealism asd Christian Theism 
and, in fact, these two parts are retlly mdepcodent 
works even having different paginations, only bound 
under one covet 

The first part is divided into five chapters, the 
subjects dealt with being ( 1 ) Martineau on the object 
and mode of moral judgment (a) Idealism and the 
conceptionol lusw<j)ls Martineaus Ethics Indivi 
duahstic' ( 4 ) ^<artlneau's View of Moral Freedom 
and Idealism and f 5 > Idealism and the Validity of 
the Moral Idealism The Good as self contrad ctoty 
Our author has not followed any particular philo 
sopher »n wenmg the book His object is to make a 
synthesis of Idealism and Mattmeau s Intuitionalism 
and his criticisms of these are acute and interesting 
In this connection the author has ably criticis^ the 
ethical theories of Rashdall, Mackenzie and other 
Riorahsts 

The second part of the book 1 $ divided into four 
chapters, viz 

f I J Profe 9 .«r Pringle— Patteson on Creation { 2 J 
God and the Absolute, ( 3 1 Idealism and Iram ital ty 
and ( 4 ) Idealism and the Problem of Evil 

■SW»T«AnIr«/ r»n«’/iiJliyw','frfWi vrii -wurfiivedi 
ing Out his interpretation of the monistir doctrine 
“Tof tvaot asi' is wrong and what he says of Christ’s 
monistic idea is more than doubtful Even Professor 
Mackenzie writes in the Introduction— 

*' I cannot, however qute follow him in thinking 
that some of those affirmations of Unity that are so 
common in India, sucli as ' I am God ' or ' Taf fisaiit 
a» ’ can be justified, except in a sort of anticipatory 
sense I may add that, so Cat as I can make out from 
a study ot the record, it does not appear that Christ 
adojited any such mode ol statement The passages 
m which he appears to do so are of very questionable 
awbenttcity and are outweighed by others in which 
It seems dear that he explicitly rejects any such 
(dentdvcation ft 

The author has not explained what he 
“ ChnsUan theism '■ and where it differs Iroin ‘Ti 
or popnbr theism or from phibaophic T 
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We have not been able to accept onr author a Chrialo- 
logy which IS now obsolete except among orthodox 
Chfistianj But his Christianity does not form any 
essential part of the book and may be safely ignored 
Thebook is a \aluable production and wehave 
read it with interest and profit 

MviiEstiiiisDRa GhosH 

‘A HtsTORY OF IhDlVX PlIILOSOPItV * By 
Surendranafh Dasgupin 5/ A Pn D \'ot /, 
Cambridge 1^23 

Since the tune when H P Colebrook opened the 
field of research in Indian Philosophy by his celebrated 
essays, European knowledge on that subject has been 
gradually progressing The investigation of this 
subject will probably open the richest store of pro 
found and subtle philosophic thought humanity has 
ever produced, and it is going on m different 
countries without interruption and a very considerable 
amount of work has been achiesed and many results 
established Some of the Indian Philosophical 
Systems have been particularly favoured The 
Ssmkhya and Vedanta among the Urahmanical 
systems, the Bauddhas and Jamas among the non 
brahmamcal, have seen their principal texts edited 
and translated, their philosophical constructions 
analysed Hut great as the work already done may 
be. It IS a very long way from completion Not 
only are the beginnings of the principal systems 
and their oldest period merged in darkness but 
even some of the later developments, where materia s 
abound in profusion, haieasyetnot been seriously 
tackled Such outstanding personalities as the 
Vedantists Snharsha and Maahusudana Sarasvati 
haic not yet been introduced to the European 
Scientific world The greatest Buddhist philosophers 
Dignaga and Oharmakirti are hardly known either 
in India or in Europe Nevertheless the time >s come 
when some general review of the whole field be> 
comes to a certain extent possible and highly 
desirable 

Such a work has been undertaken by S Dasgupta 
Professor of Sanskrit, Chittagong College, Bengal, 
under the title A History ot Indian Philosophy’, 
the first volume of which has just appeared from 
e Cxmbridge University Press It is the object 
f this short notice to draw the attention of the 

ders of this Review to this remarkable publica* 
lion The author being Indian by birth has 
stud ed his native sSsttas from infancy and as a matter 
of course, m many a subject he possesses a know* 
ledge vastly superior to what any European Professor 
of Sanskrit can hope to acquire Hut in addition 
to that he devoted much time to the study of 
European Philosophy and maybe said to possess 
a thorough and profound knowledge of it Thus 
It IS that m his person we have an excellent 
example of the wholehearted cooperation of the 
scholaiships of the Occident and the orient wfitcb is 
an indispensable condition of progress m (he fields 
of riseaich. An Indian of the old school might 
possess vast and profound knowledge of his philoso* 
phical systems, but this knowledge will be so to say 
dead, l c , of no avail to European scholarship, with 
which he cannot even come m tooch But to 
express Samkara in the terms of Schopenhauer and 
Sninora, or Dharmakltli in the terras of Kantian 
philosophy IS the only manner of making them 


understood I xccption has been sometimes taken to 
such comparisons and the fear has been expressed 
that by such methods we are modernising or 
ruropeantsiog Indian conceptions, putting into the 
mouth of ancient Hindus ideas they never had dreamt 
of But this censure can affect only supethcial. 
unfoutkded and hasty comparisons The problems 
which philosophy went m to solve were the samem 

India as in Europe, the methods of course were quite 

different and the object of the historian is to trace 
the continuity of problems through the diversity ot 
methods. . j u 

Iw his first volume Professor D isgupta deals 
with the Huddhist and Jama systems and with the 
SIX chief brahminical ones The most brilliant part 
of hii. exposition is that in vvhich he deals with the 
Stmkhya system In a previous work upon the 
Yoga system* he has already exposed his vae«s 
on that system, and so h gh an aulnorilv as Proles 
sot H Jacobi of the Bonn University, had had no 

hesitation in calling this work ‘ brilliant' and ‘acute t. 
The Sxmkhya system is perhaps the one best known 

in Europe through Professor Garbe's various and 
numerous works on it Nevetthetess some funda 
mental features of the system remained a purrle 
The buddhi isjada, i e ■ consciousness unconscious, 
that everything consists of the mysterious stutts 
called gunas, which nevertheless represent one single 
matter— /’rodfciina and these could not be maoe^ 
comprehensible either by themselves or by any 
historical review of them and were tacitly disposed 
of as want of logic m the Indian mind But con* 
vmced as 1 am that the Indian mmd possesses 
rather an excess, than a deficit of logic, I am alttn>s 
restive at such explanations Professor Dasgupta 
makes it plausible tnat at least some of the Simkhya 
schools understood under satlva mtelligeoce stuff, 
under rijas— energy stuff, tsmts— mass stuff ^vve 
thus have three mndamental elements, mind, matter 
and energy, which are quite intelligible by themselves 
as fundamental ptincples of existence and on the 
other hand are historically linked up with other 
Indian systems where they appear, of course, under 
different names In his analysis of Buddhrst 
Abhidharma, Vasubandhu reduces the* system of 
e cmcots— rf/iarmor— to the same three fundamental 
elements called ritpa vtjnana znA samskara—mziiet, 
mmd and forces Moreover the sattva, intelligence 
stuff IS very similar to the Huddhist representation 
ol rupapcassda a translucent stuff of vvhich all 
sense organs arc composed of Prof Dasgupta 
following Dr Sil calls these fundamental elements 
“reals’ and Prakciti is only a special condition ol 
equilibrium between them 1 would prefer the terms 
‘(uadamental element* as the translation of guna in 
this light to the term ■ real* which, if the Hcrbartian 
reals are alluded to, is rather obsolete and does not 
suggest anything deRmte by itself Of course such 
an interpretation of the gunas puts the unity and 
reality of the Prakntim danger and there his been 
nodcRacncy in later attempts to escape the difficulty 

• 0110 Study of Patanjali' by S Dasgupta, 
CalcnUx University, 1922 

• t Deutsche 1 itteraturc /eitung S 4 32, article on 
raiagavadgita 'geistvollen und schatfsinnigen Buch 
riie Study of Patanjali 
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by new interpfetitions i e , that ot Venkata il js 
generally befieted m Europe by Prof. Carbe and 
others that the atomic theof j o( matter is tnconsist 
ent with the Samkhya system and the oceurcence of 
the term faramanu m the yoga siltras has been 
tspUmed as not implying technical meaning There 
fore Vijnana Bhikshu has been supposed to have 
mtiodaced into the system a theory which is al 
together foreign to it. Professor Dasgupta makes 
'i there is no more contradiction for the 

Samkhya to adm t atoms than there is m admitting 
the existence of mahibhutas and tanmllras and 
indeed all cthertattvas. 

It IS m the nature of the subject that the history 
of Indian philosophy consists in a number of separate 
histotes of d Hetent systems Such an arrange 
inrnt is at the present stage of our knowfedge 
^Todable though it involves some d fhcnlties 
^U5 lor example the rjueslion atises, where is the 
Buddhist construction of logic to i>e dealt w th ' 
•n the history of Buddhist philosophy or in the 
hstofy of the Ny*ya system r Its connection with 
« the Buddhist religion is not so close as to be inse- 
parable The Titetan hislotian Du stan tinpo che 
■niorms us m his “History of Religion' (chosioyoni 
that logic was regarded by many as a profane 
acimce and included in the section of general or 
“ hmcal sciences On the other hand m the develop- 
ment of the Nylya Vaiseshika system the works 
of the Uuddhist Uignega and Onarmskitti occupy 
*'{«n a permanent position that it is ^eite impos- 
^ ■» ble to omit them at this place The same applies 
Mttly'to the connection between the N'yay* Vaise- 
« Smka and Mimansa systems Though «e do not 
^ so far as to admit that Vaiseshika was only a 
Maneh of Mimansa as Prof Dtsgupta seems to 
eve, nevertheless the connection m some parts is 
^ cIo«« as to make sepantion d fficult In future 
^ JinBa an these interconneitions have been detected 
hy detailed investigations a general history wifl be 
Arhips possible , at present Prof Dasguplj acted 
nisely in keeping to the old arrangement A full 
d-scinsion of all the questions raiseO by Profess r 
Uaigupta's work would require neatly as much 
yaceashis book itself occupies Reserving a fuller 
discussion for a future occasion we at present 
would be glad if this short notice succeeds m draw 
•Of to It all the attention which such a great work 


Til Stcuerbstsky. 

•yofessor of the Univei»ity of Petrograd, ai 
• hleniber of the Russian Academy of Sciences 
^ IlistoRY or iNDtas PiiiLosoptir Vol 
Sj-Sureniiranatk Das Gupta, \t A Ph D , Frefest 
a/ Sansirsi, Gmir- tsent Cellrge, Cfitllaeang, Bestgi 
ItiHtheUniversitj'tifCambrtJi 
iy tkt Cambri Igt UmufTSstr Prtn. loado 

Jhebook is divided into ten Chapters, viz — 

(i) Introductory (u) The Vedas, Brahmanas ai 
, I wir Philosophy (m) The Earlier Upanishads. (i 
general Observations .on the Systems of Indi 
{'''^'’“Phy (v) The Buddhist Philosophy (vi) Tl 
jama Philosophy (vn) The KapiU and the Patanja 
^mkhya (v,„) The Nyaya.Vaisesika Philosoph 
r?.!; Philosophy and (x) The Sankara Seno 

Cl the Vedanta and aU an Index { pp 493—518 ) 


The Ved c and Brahmamc Period has been 
briefly dealt with The treatment of the Upanishadic 
Period IS al-rO brief. .Many works on the subject has 
already been published and the author has therefore 
limiteit hiniself to the dominant current tlouing 
through the earlier Upanishads Regarding the Bud* 
dhistic Philosophy, the author sayv— *‘.My treatment 
of early Buddhism i< in some plices of an inconclusive 
character. This is largely due to tbe inconclusive 
character of the texts which were put into writing 
long after Buddha m the form of dialogues and 
where the precision and directness required in 
philosophy were not contemplated This has given 
rise to a number of theories about the interpretations 
of the Philosophical problems of early Buddhism 
among modern Buddhist scholars and it rs not, 
always easy to decide one way or the other without 
running the risk of being dogmatic , and the scope 
uf my wotk was aUo too limited to allow me to indulge 
in very elaborate discussions of textual difficulties 
But still I also have in many places formed theories 
of my own, whether they are right or wrong, it will be 
for schobrs to judge ’’ 

In one place the author says— “With the Upani- 
shads the highest truth was the permanent self, the 
biss, but with the liuddha there was nothing permi- 
neni Riis is the cordial iruth of Buddhism There 
IS no Brahman or Supreme permanent realty" 
(page III) Ihis IS the accepted opinion 

But wc venture to d ITcr Buddha has, al least m 
two places, posited the existence of (he Absolute 
( Vide Ldana, Patalgami, 2—4 and III— Vuftaka, 
43) What IS cvlled the unborn, unoiiginated, 
uncreated, uncotnpounded in these places is the 
sameas the /fzu/inion of Yamavatkya and Sankara 
Moreover tl>e Ntraana of Buddha is nothing but the 
Nirguna Brahman of the Upanishads. 

The chapters on the Jaina Philosophy and the 
KapiU and the PatanjaU Systems ace well written. 
The author has criticised the Samkhya Philosophy 
from the Nyaya standpoint Some of his remarks 
ate acute But in one place he says 

'Again their cosmology of a mahat, ahamkara, 
the tanmairax is all a series of assumptions never 
testified by experience nor by reason They are all 
a series of hopeless and foolish blunders’’ ( p 376) 
This stricture ts unjustifiable We may well compare 
Prakrttt to Sushaptt ( Deep sleep ) and Ahamkara 
( egoism I IS the fully-developed stage of self-conscious- 
ness The mahat which is ilso called Buddhi, is an 
intermediate stage \\ halcver may be the modern 
interpretation of DuJdhi, originally it must have been 
the 'jutl awakintif stale of Praknii— a state which 
may be compared to that of a child or that of a man 
who IS lust awakened from sleep The five tanmairas^ 
are psychic elements of sound, tuuch, colour, savour 
and odour The Mahahhutas are externalisation of 
the five psychic elements 


The stages of the development of Praknti, accord- 
mg to our interpretation of the original Samkhya, are 
(i) Prakrili ( m Deep Sleep ) (nj The awakening 
of Prakrit), ( iii ) Self-consciousness ( iv ) The 
psychic elements, (v) The material wor!di*i-the 
external manifestation of the psychic states, t 
In one sense the Samkhya system is 
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The authors treatment of the Njija Vuscsjka 
Philosophy IS excellent and exhaustive 

The ninth chapter treats of the Mimansa Philo 
soph) and is well written. 

In chapter X the author deals with the Sankara 
School of the Vedanta On receiving the book, the 
Rrst thing I did, was to turn over the leaves xvitha 
view to seeing how Gandapada s philosophy was inter- 
preted and I was perfectly satisfied Some of the 
chapters of the kanka might or might not have been 
written by Gandapada but there i> no denying the 
fact, that It IS the ‘Neo vedantic version of the Bud 
dhistic Pliilosophy 

It IS a very valuable contribution to the literature 
of Hindu Philosoph) and we congratulate the author 
^on the production of the work He has in this book, 
‘combined eastern culture with western scholarship 
The exposition IS clear and expl cit It will supersede 
all the histones of Indian Philosophy that have been 
hitherto published We doubt not, it will be 
prescnbedasaTcxt Book for Higher Examinations 
in all the Universities m and outside India It is 
indespensable to the students of Philosophj 


The Neo Romantic Movement iv Contem 
FOR VRV Philosophy By Slnsfnr Kumar Va$tra 
M A, Ph I) Lalt Director Indian InsUiule cf Phtlo- 
sophy, Amalner PubUthed by the Book Cempam 
id, College Square, Cat uita Pp V + 26S Price 
Be s 

The book is divided into nine Chapters vie (il 
General Idea of the Neo-Romantic Movement (■•) tU 
Individualistic Romanticism of Netxsche (m) The 
Race Romanticism of Chamberlain (ivj The Rhythmic 
Romanticism of keysethng aod the poet'co religious 
romanticism of Diltheney (v) Voluntarism and the 
doctrine of Freedom (VI) Pragmatism tvu) Philosophy 
of Values (vm) Vital sm and tnergism (ix) Philosophv 

ot Bergson with concluding remarks and Index 

In the preface, the author has given a definition of 
Romanticism It is an attempt to view the real m 
Its concrete totablj It ishis love for thetoUkthe 
complete, which makes the romanticist dissatisfied 
with the rationalists interpretation of the world The 
romant cist is not tied to feeling or the will or any 
er single principle, though m his anxiety to escape 
^ narrowness of rationalism he very often stops at 
or other asatemporary testing place asaprovi 
“I halting ground m his onward march towards a 
Hand coaptete rcalsation of the nature of reality 
tomanticism is d fferent from irrational sm tor it 
aims not mere!) at a demolition ol the rationalists 
Mt^uctute but at a posit ve construction of its own 
The romanticist m fact is never satisfied with a 
merely negative altitude but always seeks a positive 
constructive world v ew His view point also effaces 
the rationalist s as pari of a wider whole as we w 
to mtdlcctual™ Ihe.hofcol 

The IS well ^titten and north reading Bui 
matead el drawing h„ matet.als tor some el the 
Chapiets trom Ahotta’s Srrmmary he mrght ha“ 
gone to the fountain sources j b c 
In Chaplef VH, we miss the name of HoRding 
whose • philoMphy of value should have bee^ 
desCTibed by the author, though it has been ignoied 
by Aliotta *’ 


Mahbs Cn Gnosn 


llrsm. 


Tattwa Darsana, Pts. I avd 11—.^ Svamt 
AtmanauJajt Publisher Selk Ranchheddas Bhavan- 
bhttt, Duncan Roa i Bombay Pp ppy Price not 
mentioned fpsi. 

The problems of philosophy are treated in this 
work from the stand point of both eastern and western 
thinkers The general tendency of the author is to 
explain things m the light of Vedanta doctrine This 
IS a -good comparative stud) of man) knotty points 
ol philosoph), and the attempt to ransack materials 
from every important doctrine is pniseworth) Though 
llic conclusions of the work may not everywhere be 
justified, yet the mode of writing is commendable, 
I he unique feature of the work is that there are 
2084 sutras divided into 4 chapters, and these sotras 
are written in Hindi and explained at great length 
This work adds to thethoughiful literature m Hindi 
The glossaries are useful though somewhat too much 
elaborate Printing mistakes abound all through 
the work 


SwarnaoeskvUdphara By/ndraVelah’tkara. 
Pitblishei by iSandalal, Ciiruliil, Kangdi. Pp, ^S 
Price to as iqir. 


fins IS apolitical drama showing how the evils 
of a country were cured by the efiorts of its own 
mh tbitants The si) le of the play is chaste and songs 
are often full of charm and grace 

Marvvar men Bbgar 0 Lag-oao By Gants 
NarayanSriittoni, B A Published by KuntJiar Ckand 
karan SaraJa Rajputana Madhjabharot Sabha, 
Ajmer Pp jg 


Mr Srimani is to be thanked for the )eomans 
«rvice he has done towards the depressed classes of 
Marwar in which state begar , i e , forced labour, 
and other unjust taxes and practices prevail This 
sort of social evils should be mercilessly exposed 
aod criticis«>d We hope the author will d reel his 
searchlight on the other native states which foster the 
same and similar evils 


^HITRA Vamsa Nirnaya, Pt I — By KamUprosod 
Si.tastma Published by the authir, Aalimohel, 
Benares Pp iji and \ II Pnee jig as sgll 

The author has laboured for 20 years and amassed 
^ “ complete history of the Ita)astha 5 
D divided into 12 classes 

e^de Bengal Doth the trad tional and historical 
»^stavebeen brought under contribution and the 
mLiw r orignal restorches into the 

tL ‘ Ka) asthas The history 

earliest to the modern 
n iNajasthasof the Chandra«ena chn ate 
mentioned The introduction by Prof 
Ramdas Gour. m a . .s judiciously written ^ 

■?/ St^danprasad Singh BA 
city Pp^,^+\* Grantha Bhandara, Benares 

Swarajya or self government are 
expressed m his little book m a g^ style The 
atlhP*^^^ Mehetban Ali^which « added 

at the end of the book is quite out of place. 
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I. SarbajantiSeta—pp 54. 

7. Taint ii SMi—pp. s6. 

3 Santt £abu i> £iiiiii/—pp. ff, 

4. Scout JJurn/iam—pp 39 
5 Pancka '^jaiaru — pp 13 
All these five pamph ets are edited and published 
by baba Sitarami Santabag, Juht, Cawnpu, under 
the auspices of the Cawnpur A^akumir-^bba 
The literature of the Boy Scout Movement is 
fast growing in U P. All these pamphlets arc sure to 
be useful and interesting to the The first is an 

exposition of the duties of a Boy Smut The second 
teaches the tactics of Sanmming. The third ts a 
story showing how tamed birds may be trained to 
render useful services to men The fourth is the short 
life of Scout Burnham of South African fame who 
endangered his life on many occasions The fifth 
leaches how the culture of the 'self is at the bottom 
of every enterprise of men 

Rsmb;. BAsI 

WARATni. 

Tiias Ckaritra By Cangadhar Krtshna 
Ltle, , aud Vaman Tryamhaia Aph, BA Pub 
hshtd by Sankar ffan i/ule, Budfivar Ptlh $96 
pp, Prtet Rt t, rpst 

The life and work of the late B G TtUk are deb 
neated m this work m their \arious phases The 
authors have tried to be as comprehensive as possible 
This work has supplied a long felt want The short 
■ntiodueiien written by Ganesh Stikn .hna Khaparde 
IS interesting The fet«up should ha\e been improved 

LoaSItWAVCOA StVARGIYA StNDES By Lakth 
wen Narayana yotki. PubUthed by Saatar Han 
HuU, Itaharatira Granlhalayt, Poona Pp 96 
/Vi« « at igat 

A few thoughts on Mlitics and the last war are 
temded in thie «otk The message ol the Ute B C 
Tilak whose life-mis«icn was 'work and nothing else, 
will inspire those who lack courage and inspiration 
I^BlTA-SA'fCHAHA, Pts 1 AVD II By iiroram 
Haharaj. Puhlishtd by Kruhnarao SUaram Dftai. 
Hainan, Ralnagin Pnet Re f + Rt I 

Philosophical poems of the author are collected 
under various heads. The poems are of the old day 
*ypc 'abhanga', written expressly to leach moral Icssonsi 
without any touch of imagination The Me of the 
author Is given m the second part This sort of poet»- 
cal exercise cannot enrich a literature especially any 
modern literature cannot suffer such didactic poems 
to be ranked with creatiie literature 

tbfVES Basi, 

• T\>iil 

MaHatju Gskdhi a tranilalion of the Rev. 
efelmtt’ teconJ tpeteh in full and of the extract 
V fi'tl speech Publishers V N arayanan and Co , 
diKondxChtUy Si , Madras Pp 50 + 11 Five annas 

^is IS an useful addition to the pol tical literature 
Of Tamil Nadu The Language of the translator »s 
simple and elegant and maintains Ihrouahout the 
twut of original speeches The book could have 
5«*n well printed on better paper and ismler's 
desiU loo avoided 

Madhavav. 


Gt7ARATI. 

Ham Mahomed Smarak Gfuvth ( *05*11? 
tlRf) By Ravishanhar ifahatankar Raval,of 
AhmedahaJ Prsnteiat the Diamond Jubilee Printing 
Prttt, Ahmedabad Cloth bound Pp. £36. Pnee Rt, 6. 
0937). 

The Late Hap Mahomed Allarakhin Shivaji, a 
Khoja Mahomedan, m the >erj short public literart’ 
career he was destined to run, had achieved much, 
and the Qjustrated monthly he edited, called the 
Tvrcntieth Century ( Vismisadi )■ was an 

epoch making event in Gujarati Literature Just as 
in the writing of novels, the fashion set by Saraswati 
Chandra was being imitated for a long time, so in his 
puUication of periodicals Haji hfahomed has been 
imitated by his contemporaries, and successors A 
man of great refinement and taste, the possessor of one 
of the finest libraries m India of braks bearing on 
Omar Khayyam, he was by nature adapted for the 
work he inaugurated He knew how to make others 
write for his periodical, he knew whom to send for a 
particular subject, he discovered latent talent. Sweet 
persuasiveness was a trait of his character, and need* 
less to say, he made a host of friends. His ambition 
was to produce a 5 rrsnd Magarine m Gujarati, and 
his inborn aptitude for selecting proper iflostrations 
and going to proper arists for his work went a long 
waymthecacrying out of his ideal Fverv issue m 
his periodical was always properly, profusely and 
attractively illusirated. and during its keief existence, 
what with Its humorous skits and what with its histoti* 
caliomarces it was able to panetrate into almost 
every house of Gujarat The enterprise however did 
not pay It died with the death of its editor, and that 
for two reasMis Excessive expense, in spite of a high 
rate of subscription, had made it insolvent, and 
secondly no one else could be found to continue it, 
possessing Haji Mahomed's intuitive equipment For 
the task This memorial volume, which contains 
varKms acenunts of Haji Mahomed s bfe and activities 
from the pens of his numerous friends, and articles 
conicibuled in his memory, is the loving tnbute paid 
to him by a close friend and constant artist, Mr Raval. 
rhe artistic get up of the book with nearly one 
hundred and thirty*nve illustrations of the very best 
type and its contents leave nothing to be desired 
If the deceased himself had thought of bringing out 
a memoriai volume, he could not have improved upon 

A "Sr* w^icn^is 

Irieodsbore him, have been fully reRccted m the feel 
■ng mementos furnished by them The volume m 
our opiniOT. 1$ a unique work and will take a high place 
in the ranks of such books “ 

Snai Dhasva KusrAR Charjtra ( 
wGOT ) By the Ute Ret, lot Girdharlal Kapadta, 
^^•^"'‘^'‘^^^hlheJaiitDharma Prasarai Sab),!, 
o^hnsugar, printed at the Skarda I’, jay 

2“'. fw’T' 

■Pus « a transUtion from Sanskrit of a prose 
^ 

(by, „1 CM ,i. 
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onchantablc gifts b) Shrijnt Jmn 
Sagar Gam It sets out m very simple Gujarati in 
the forms of stones and sub-stones, the merits of gifts 
and help to the deserving ( ) The style w 

made specially easy, so that even children and wnmen 
can understand the blessings of donations to the deser- 
ving poor. 

VaSAnt, a very short story of I8 pages, written by 
the 1 ate Mrs Aryaman Mehta, deserscs notice 
simply because it is written by a woman It is the 
story of a little bool hhek, who because of his honesty 
succeeded m life 

ViBHisnsN Niti Brakmacharts Salyahtal 

and Naftndra pubUtheH hy Kajt Popatlat Sharma 
Printed at the Purandara Paikal Printing Prtst, 
Bombay Paper rover Pp 84 Price Rs -S {1921) 
The well known dialogue between Vibhishan and 
Ravan has been tendered into Sanskrit and their 
translation into Gujarati It recessarily is concerned 
with moral truths 

Rut? Lila By Bhagtandoi Lakshmttankar 
hlankad, B A , of Rafkot Printed at the Adarsfia 
Printing Prest, Ahmeaabad Clotk coter Pp /yd 
Price Rs a ( /p//) 

A collection of original songs and poems relating 
to the lo>es of Krishna and the Gopi* and scenes 
Nature, couched in sweet ianguag*, with just a flavor 
of Kathiawadi dialect the book is well worth read 
mg. 

JayBhaRATI By Shayda printed at the Akhbari 
hlam Printing Preu, Bombay Cloth coter. Pp ira 
Price Re 1 4 {ffoa) 

A most spirited poem written in a heroic vein 
m the form of musadlis, 1 e .siv line stanras.as written 
in Persian and Arab c >t brings out very feelingly 
the lo\ e of the poet for India and recalls her past with 
an exhortation to all her sons to unite in bringing about 
her regeneration without distniction of caste or creed 
The writer is a Mohamtnadan but he tseauallyat 
home in the religious literature of the Hindus as of 
his own community The stanzas «i vety often accord 
ing to tile canons of prosody, but when we remember 
that the composer has received education of the most 
elementary kind, we should be prepared to overtook 
this fault in view of the composition being very well 
executed on the whole 

Railway Kavda ( X^i|irr?T) Pari II By 
/airay Cokaldac Ncnty. 

This IS a very small handbook containing Riil 
m Gujarati for information of the travelling 


Ras{ xn ) By- Keshavlal I/argovtnd Sketk, 
Printed at the SaramaU Printing Prest, Umretk 
Paper cover. Pp. 64 Price as. -la- ( ipaa ) 

This collection of poems written with a high ideal, 
\iz,togive ladies some popular songs in the new 
style, contains compositions good, bad and indmerent, 
but all the same, many of them can be sung well, and 
that IS at least n fat curable feature of this book. 

Kasj Vani Parts 1,2, 3 Published 

by the i'fle Parle Safntya Sabha, printed at the 
Lady Northcote Printing Press, Bombay. Cloth cover. 
Prut 3-6 05-6 0-6-6 (Jfaaj, . , , 

The new National schools required text kooks ol 
select Gujarati poems— old and new, and these three 
parts furnish a very representative selection 
fiiE Presbvt Political State or Rlssia 

TIsiRf IT ) Printed at the Hindustan 
Printing Press, Bombay. Paper cover Pp 95 Price 
as 0 6-0. (igaaj 

It was necessary that those who do not know 
English should become acquainted with the present 
‘•boviet’ state of Russia William Foster’s book is 
one of the latest productions on the subject 'and this 
translation furnishes a very good picture of that 
unhappy country at the present moment, 

NtOAROTfATTi ( snirtltltffw ) Sji Manthan- 
har Ptlambardas ilehfa, Bhavnagar, Printed at the 
Diamond Jubilee Printing Press, Ahmtdabad, Cloth 
cover Pp loa Price Re too {i$aa) 

The Nagar Brahmins of Gujarat and Kathiawad are 
a most important and intelligent community, almost 
the premier one in this province. No systematic 
attempt was till now made to ttace their origin Mr 
Manshankar certainly deserves to be congratulated 
for the way m which he has utilised all available 
sources to compile his book, though one may not 
agree with alt his conclusions. It is sure to furnish 
interesting reading to members of other communities 
also 


l-RACHIN bAHlTYA 


iniu-i I 

iitthadev Haribhai Desai and Narahari Dwarladas 
Paribh, Printed at the Diamond Jubilee Printing 
Press, Ahmedabad Pp //j Price as. sa {zpaaj 

A series ct books for resuscitating the past of India 
hM been planned and this book, which is a translation 
of Dc Rabindranatli Tagore’s Prachin Sahitya, telling 
the tales of the Ramayana and other events in his 
own inimitable style, is a Uudable effort to acquaint 
Gujaratis with it. We ate afraid, however, that the 
book will be found difficult to be understood by the 
masses 

K, M.'j 
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SA\AJI bClCVTII IC TERMINOLOGl 
{ €r 5 ^Tf»nr i otnwt, Tf>?TT tm i 

T a W ) 


T his Iwt of about SOOO scientific terms lo 
Gujratihas been compiled b; the Translation 
Bntean o? tbe Education DepaTtment of 
His Highness The Maharaja of Daroda n ith a 
view to enrich the language for the difiusion of 
western science among the people As such it 
» one of the acts of H» Highness which have 
made bis administrationprogressirein fais State 
Western science mnst be made access bk to 
those who do not and cannot learn the English 
language For, apart from the value of scientific 
IcnowMge ns an instmment of education oar 
material prospenty depends on the studr of the 
scKnces not by the few of Onieersity education 
bntby the majority of those wbo form the 
baekboue of onr conntry We bare therefore 
to consider how best the object may be obtained 
and what system of scientinc nomenclature nod 
temmology adopted 

The list has been before us for some time and 
the delay in reviewiag it is due more to the 
intruiw difficulty of tie task than to the svant 
of (eisunly study which itdemauds The import 
ance and difficulty of preparing a list of 
scMfitiSe terms wnieh may satisfy all who 
have bestOTied anr thought on the subject 
can be appreciated only by those who have 
ever attempted to write on anr scientific 
topic in their Indian vernaculars We therefore 
welcome this list as a contribution to the 
solution of one of the most intricate qnestions 
which confront us 

We shall btiedy state the problems which 
are inrolred m the preparation of scientific 
terminology for India. (1) Should the terms be 
SQch as may be adopted in all Indian languages ’ 
In other words should the terms be common 
to all the pnncipal languages or should 
each language faaie a set as diSerent as 
its common words ’ The jzopOTtance of 
the ■question will be easily realized if we point 
to analogous problems The idea of having 
one language for the whole of India whxfa 
be used by the masses and not by the 
few educated only is certainly Utopiao But 
the idea of our common script for the various 
languages may not be extravagant There 
was in Calcutta a society 
whose object was to mtrodnee a common script 
(Deranagan) for the whole of India The task 
“ undoubtedly beset with difficulties tint nil 
well wishers of the country will had with 


delight any practical scheme for the nnibcation 
of our vanons scripts Europe and America 
have various languages but most countries 
have one common script viz the Roman script. 
Similarly, in spite of the differences in the 
languages most of the scientifie terms are 
essentially the same The advantage is obvious, 
and as an illustration we may state that it 
IS possible for a student of science of our 
Indian universities to be able to understand 
scieotific bteratiire in German in less than 
three months study of the language There 
are more than one hundred and fifty different 
laugnages lo India but these are reducible to 
half a dozen types and there » no reason 
why we should not have a common set of 
scientific terms Mahatma Gandhi has advised 
ns to learn the Hindi language and if our 
brethren speaking the Dravidian languages 
can take to it the question of a common 
vebKle of thought is to a large extent solved 
For there still remains the question of unifying 
Hindi and Hindustani or Urdn The two langua 
ges have the same grammar but not the same 
vocabulary and 'be conwqnence is that pure 
Hiudi drawing its words mostly irom Sanskrit 
iS UQinteitigible to an Urdu knowing person as 
much as Urdu drawing its words mostly from 
Persian and Arabic is to a Hindi knowing one 
Oujrati we understand has aoalogons diffi 
cuUies There ate Hindi Gnjrati Parsi Gujrati 
and Mabomedan Gnjrati the three generally 
agreeing in grammar but not in vocabulary 
Wbeu we desire to have a common scientific 
terminology we want all the languages to 
adopt a certain set of words which wi]l°be an 
addition to the stock of each just as they’ 
have been assimilating English words ^ 
(2) The difficulty IS however not yet solved 
For S^«kntbemg the longnageof the Ltera 
tare of Hindu civilization a Hindu will na 
tnrally understand a Sansknt word more easflv 
than an Arabic word The contrary is the casV 
with a Mahomedan Bengal is oecniioM- 
fortune .. ,h„ ...PM I, " t gf 
to the «aders outside Bengal that thoo^ 
Mahomedans form as large a ooDiiIai.«« 
nma„ bon .P..1 wx.i tLS “ 

whKh nmaana a, „ ,ha 

doKlj approaches Saosknt If u,,. 
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Is perhaps not idle to expect in vie^ of the 
preponderance of the binskritic languaj'es non 
bansknt languages to adopt Sanskntic termi 
nology Ofeourse this will undergo such changes 
as the peculiarities of each language will 
demand bo longas tbestem is MSible it matters 
little what the forms of the leaves and flowers 
arc \t any rate Sanskrit can easily he mode 
the basis of the scientifc names of natural 
objects such as animals and plants for the 
simple reason of these being known mostly by 
Sanskrit names hov.e\er modifi*d or corrupted 
they may have been Here Again an exception 
bas to be made to the DraMdian languages 
whose words for natural objects are entirely 
dilTcrent Yet it is preposterous to think that 
we cau assimilate into our laugunges thousands 
of Latin names of things with which we arc 
familiar by their Indian names We shall have to 
construct our hloras and Faunas in which the 
Latin names of Europe will had mention only 
for the use of advanced students This alone is 
a stupendous task requiring patient labour for 
years But once these are prepared time- 


and their thousand compounds were given 
banskrit names and the latter names formed iir 
conformity with Sanskrit grammar And the 
advocates ofthis opinion among whom there 
was the late talented Principal Ramendra 
Sundar Trixcdi formed the majority The 
present writer was the only person who was 
opposed to this idea and wrote an elementary 
text book of chemistry in which the Cngltsh 
nnmes were shortened and given a Bengali 
appearance These names may hate a history 
but are mere symbols to a foreigner In the 
majority of the names the etymology is of little 
value It was found that whatever ingenuity 
might be displayed in coming Sanskrit names 
of the elements it was almost impossible to 
preserve Sanskrit grammar in naming tbe com 
pounds There was again the larger question 
of symbols formula: and equations When 
these were devised a new chemistry* would be 
created to the utter bewilderment of the 
teachers who bad been taught m English and 

the taught who might seek further knowledge 

in that language We cannot forget that the 


honoured medical sciences of India at least will language o? chemistry is highly technical and 
be saved the confusioo caused bythcvarious that a large number of cberaicol compounds ore 
vmlgar names by which the medicinal plants are commercial products and as such are sold by 
known in each province sometimes m different their English names Will our Doctorsproc- 
parts of the same province tismg European system of medicine persuade 

There arc yet other issues which require care- themselves to eschew the Latin names and 
ful consideration (3) Should all scientific terms use the names of medicine* which an Academy 
m use in English be rendered into Sanskrit or might com » W ill the druggists learn two sets of 
some into Sanskrit some into the language of names of their drugs* If these were few or if 
province and others bodily takcalulo it » the drugs were oixisioaalirreqmred only m 
“J*” latricate than the large towns we might lasiit on the doctors 
♦u- a®d druggists learning the Indian names 

There are also European doctors who cannot 
be expreted to prescribe medicines in onr way 
Our llomccopatbic practitioners whose status 
and relation with their Western brethren are not 
rigorously defined never think of discarding 
such names as Aurum or Natnim munaticum 
howevercommoatbearticles bearing the names 

may be The simple reason is that when any 
one learns an art from another he adopts the 
equipment and learns the names from his 
teacher Go to an engineering workshop aO“ 
yon will find the Indian workmen nammg 
not oidy the tools but also their work as they 
have heard from their masters or m the way 
their ears could catch the sounds In the same 
war the ancients did not hesitate to accept 
liireek names of the signs of the Zodiac m spite 
ot the Sansknt names they had been using 
Because they are mere symbols and symbols 
are an insignificant part of a language How 
many of us know or care to know that »TW« 
** ^llcd because it emits a peculiar smell 
when thrown upon fire or that the common 
tree ^3 vecetved this name because it covers a 
large space * Look at the English language 
whKh has incorporated many of our Indian 
In fact the test of a living language 
IS found m the power of assimilating foreign 
words and the ideas conveyed by them and it 


the Journal of the Baugiya Sahitya Pamhadof 
Calcutta m which the present wnter took some 
part There are tw o classes of words m nsc m 
science mz (») words expressing action or 
process and (6) words which may be called 
proper names There was unanimity in the 
opinion that the first class of w ords shonld be 
translated into banskrit or into Bengali which 
ever comes handy But the second class of 
words could not be so easily disposed of 
Besides the names of natural objects there are 
the names of artif cial objects which owe their 
originto some act or process For instance take 
the simple word engine with its aanous 
adjectival adjuncts like the steam engine 
oilengine gas engine locomotive engine etc 
The word tpw a machine is too vague to stand 
for an engine which name by the way has been 
adopted by the common people Take again 
Rename theodolite or tbe level ofEngmrers 
There are hosts of such names some of which 
in our opinion should be bodily taken into our 
languages But where is the 1 ne to be drawn ? 
And we know every controversy hinges on 
details ** 

The name of cbem cal elements and com 
pounds were found to be most difficult to deal 
with There were enthus asts who would not 
be satisfied unless each of the hundred elements 
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u precisely ]Q thu way that a laaguag* groas 
;astas our bodj grows bj assimilatmg food 
which IS foreign to It It was pnocipally these 
aspects ofthe questioa which led tne writei of 
the cheoiistr; freelj* to incorporate English 
names and treat then as Bengali in forcning 
thecompound names He was ridiculed by an 
emmeatcntic, but has the satisfaction of wit 
cessing after two decades a complete change in 
the attitude of bis opponents Tor practical 
world 13 cot a dream land where fancy’s crea 
tion can hare an abiding place. English names 
are now freely nsed in booles and lectures, and 
no one, we beliere, is worse for th*m 

There is yet a fourth issue, and ws hare to 
deade whether the English terms ahonld be 
literally translated or the concept expressed by 
a suitable word It is well known many scien 
ti6e terms hare undergone changes in definition 
since they were inreoted For mscance. the 
term 'cell as understood in modem Biology is 
no more a closed canty than oxygen a generator 
ol acids in Chemistry In the majority of cases 
It seems adrisable to examine the dedration and 
to com suitable eqniralent in order that we 
niay easily recall the ongioal if we happen to 
Know them in English The task of boding 
eqni^leots again is by no means easy A term 
has howerer, no chance of currency ereoiotbe 
limit oi the laogoage of a Pronnee nntess it 
tatisGes three conditions, viz, (1) it should be 
easily understood, that u to say, it should 
Marey tome idea of the fact itself (3) it ahonld 

short and easily pronounced and (3) it 
should easily lend itself to theformation ofadjec 
tires and compound words It is not possible 
tor a Single person howerer competent he may 
be in his subject, to be happy lu coining new 
Mmes, or to dtscorer the desired eqniralent in 
MttsVrit literature, if Sanskrit be recognised as 
the chief basis 

The Bangiya bahitya Parishad took up the 
question of scientific terminology more than a 
quarter ofa century ago, and lists of terms 
relating to difiereot branches of science were 
P^bwhed from time to time in the Journal of 
we Society It was howerer, "oon recognised 
by some of the leading members wbo were 
interested m the preparation that such lists 
were almost as useless as hoarded wealth since 
Uengali was not the medium of instTuction in 
*'“bb** and colleges and no text books were 
wanted m the language except a few clemen 
tary ones for use in Bengali schools Moreover 
found that authors of standard works 
and not necessarily compilers of terms are the 
best judges of their suitability The mitial 
““Wtus ^ttg thus lacking the lists were not 
collated, emended aad enlarged and published 
form In the mean time, writers on 
^lentific t(»ics m Penodicals and Newspapers 
been freely coining fresh words according 
to their ability and temporary necessity often 
oblivioas of the fact that the scientific terms of 
n language are of more permanent value than 


the metallic coinage of a dountry Wc fully 
appreciate their difficulties, bat the fact remains 
that they have often added fresh difficulties by 
giving currency to terms which have to be 
discarded because the authors have confined 
their attention to portions of a vast domain 
instead of surveying the whole. It is often 
bird to check the spread of wrong terms 
especially if some reputed writer happens to 
be the mther To give a few well known ins- 
tances from Bengali The name ‘thermometer' 
means an instrnment for measuring (tbermoi) 
heat and it was given the name ?rrf wm accor 
dingly The word has long been m use and 
physicians and Para writers of Newspapers have 
been writing such nonsense as 100 degrees of 
heat Imagine the confasion of ideas for which 
this single word is responsible It is no argn 
m-nttosay that the English name is equally 
faoUy Why should we go throngh the same 
earlier stages of evolution which the English 
names nnderwent when we have the correct 
idea before u* ' Far more appropriate would be 
the word ^ 1*1. if oof ^ Both the words 

9Uf(q) and convey the idea of temperature 
exactly speak of VhH (which is m Urdu) 

as bearable or unbearable and it may sot be 
generally know n to the readers that our alma 
nacs annually publish forecast of summer 
temperature in the name ofvW as they do of 
cloud proportion ram fall wind and many 
others It is an undoubted advantage to 
restore a word of common use and m^e its 
meaning precise by definition The idea would 
then filter down to the masses without their 
being aware of it Besides we want a word 
for calorimeter aad nruwnr is the right w ord for « 


We are glad to note that thermometer has been 
named WVTTWivsr m the Sayaj list but feel surprised 
that the same word has been made to stand foe 
calorimeter also wh ch has been named ^HTVTtW There 
IS no d fference between *ITqur and m meaning 
We find that heat* has been translated as and 
that temperature has been om tied though the 
instniinent for measuring it is there Sanskrit sts 
would perhaps find fault with the form instead of 
Wm.nihecompoundwords Weare howeier personally 
m favour of Ihe form ^ msp te of Sanskrit grammar 
for the simple reason that the people are not expected 
to know Sanskrit Besdes ft is s mpler to S* 
word for temperatur 


mpler to u 
' for thermo- 


for Eugene 
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of it ind 8bov\3 how recklesslv writers hare 
been coming new words many of which arc 
bound to be stillborn The word has this 
additional weak point that compound words 
cannot be eas ly denied from it We suggest 
for the science and easily derive 
for Engenists and eugenic and 
for the principles and practice of the science 
(We find the Sayajt List has nrw for 
Cugenies which though somewhat better is not 
free from the defects stated just now ) 


The two eaamples given above will show 
how difficnlt it is to satisfy the primary 
conditions for snccessful preparation of scientific 
terminology The field is vast hut workers are 
few A large number of words so far coined 
arc undoubtedly satisfactory though we cannot 
forget that a larger number is nothing bot 
haphazard creations of jumble by writers who 
had apparently no thought for a system— many 
have faith in Dictionaries Vnglo Sanskrit or 
Anglovemacular But dictionaries are seldom 
reliable because the authors arc precisely i** 
the same position as we are They are helpful 
m suggesting words which however cannot 
be accepted witbont critical esammation If 
the words occur in Sanskrit even then we are 

not sure of correct identification by the authors 
of the dictionaries nnless there isevidencetoshow 
that thev possessed scientific knowledge sufficient 
to enable them to hit at the right thing A 
regular search m Sanskrit literature is necessary 
beTote we bring forward a new word not 
only because the old words offer conoecling 
links with the present but also because we 
may be sure they are more expressive than their 
j^raodern substitutes Sometimes we find the 
required terms in unexpectedquartccs A syphon 
for instance is m Bhaskaraebarya whom 
few would consult for such an instrument It 


is however far more descr ptive than^K^rwV 
invented by us In fact we are Struck with 
admiration by the simplicity elegance and 
suitability of the names invented by our 
ancestors Look at the surgical instruments of 
Susruta and think of the names given to them 
A\e doubt if any of us could invent half the 
names so well The fact is we translate 
I^glisU ^eas wh le the ancients had the real 
things before them The same difference is 
observed in the mental attitude of the English 
educated and the uneducated at the pr^at 
day A motor car is a mi Utfl to the latter 
while it mtheSayaji List because 

there is the word motor obtruding itself 
The Nagan pracharmi Sabha of Benares 
shewed commendable zeal in the cause of educa 
tiOD by publishing a good sized volume of 
scientific terms under the name Hindi Scientific 


Glossary \Vc cannot too highly admire the 
earnestness persevcrence and deiotion of the 
Sabha in bringing the work to n snccessful 
termination The services of a large number of 
well informed gentlemen among whom there 
were some whose authority was well recognised 
not only of the United Proiinccs but also of 
others were requisitioned And what we value 
more IS the system followed in the selection of 
words The Glossarjr dealt with seven branches 
ofscience and was published in 1900 It was 
the result of assiduous labour extending over 
eij'lit years under the able and indefatigable 
editor, Sfijut Syamsundar Das It has imper 
fcctions as the Editor acknowledges bat it 
must be justly said that it s-rves the most 
useful purpose of a w orking basis The chicfde 
feet ifwemaj venture to call it, isthefact that 
the Glossary was intended for use m Hindi only 
ns the name indicates There are certainly 
hundreds of t-rms in the Glossarv which any 
Sinskntic language may adopt because these 
are Sanskrit But there are others for which 
eicry other Sanskntic language roust find 
equivalents to suit it It was premature at 
that time to attack the larger question of an 
Indian terminology Out we are sure this 
question would have arisen bad the Sabha 
included Biology and Geology in the Glossary 
We have too long let the Dravidma laogaaws 
alone cod do not consider it osr dutj to be 
m touch with them Yet the foar principal 
languages of the south are spoken by no less 
thau one fifth of the population of India nod 
have a history more ancient than those of the 
north These languages also must have felt the 
necessity of scientific terminology We are not 
aware what lines they have adopted We under 
stand a Translation Bureau has been establish 
ed under the Education Department of His High 
ness the Nizam s Government Urdu is the medi 
um of instruction and we suppose scientific terms 
in Urdu have been coined We imagine also that 
Arabic which once gave science to Europe has 
contributed a large number of terms The 
terminology will however be of considerable 
interest to us bj showing what chance there 
may b* of a common terminology and especially 
of nomenclature for the whole of India Mysore 
and Travancore like Baroda where the medium 
of mstruction IS the peoples vernacular cannot 
have remained idle for in their case the matter 
18 urgent A\ e hope some of the readers of this 
Review w 11 kindly give us bnef accounts of the 
attempts which have been made m the different 
laogoages known to them 

The attempts so far made in the different 
muguages may not have been successful but 
being more or less independent will show the 
line along which a common nomenclature arid 
also terminology may be prepared The first 
step should therefore be to appoint a Central 
Committee for the whole of India and astanding 
committee of specialists and non specialists in 
each Province if it does not exist and the first 
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business of the Central Committee wilt be to 
collect opinion of and discuss general principles 
with the Provincial Committees These will 
then be reviewed at a Conference of the reprtsen 
tatives of the committees and passed with sncli 
modifications as may be considered necessary 
Each Committee will now be asked to prepare 
lists which after scrutinj by two editors from 
the Provincial Committee will be placed before 
the Conference for discnss on and final adoption 
by the country The 1 st thus prepared should 
of course be published m Sagan for use of the 
public, subject to revision and emendation every 
tenth year It is needless to remind the readers 
that many a question affecting India as a whole 
has to be decided in a similar wav To name 
another outside politics a common almanac 
(not of course the calendar) cannot have chance 
of adoption unless it is backed by an authority 
the opinion of the country Conferences are 
neither new to ns they date at least from the 
pre-Buddhistic period and one remarkable 
instance is recorded inCharakaat which physi 
tians met to discuss matters relating to medi 
cme 

■^e have dwelt at length upon the funda 
mental problems involved in the preparation of 
iCKntifie termmology as an introdnction to the 
^;aji List in the hope that the enlightened and 
forward Baroda wilt kindly take the lead Tor 
we are informed by the Editor of the Hindi 
SttentiBc Glo<sar 7 that the first organised 
effort to pnhluh a senes of scienlifc work m 
Indian vernacular was made in the year 
loss by Prof T E Gajiar under the patronage 
» n “'Sbness Maharaja Sayaji Pao Oaekwar 
of Baroda la that year flis Highness was 
pleased to sanction a sum of Rs oO 000 for the 
purpose of creating a vernacular senes of works 
on scientific and technical subjects There s 
no wonder that I^of Gauar d d not find the 
task as easy as he anticipated We have 
enumerated some of the difRcalt es which he bad 
to overcome But times are now somewhat 
changed and the chaos ofearlj days has now 
taken definite shape 

Now let us turn to the Sayaji List and see 
how far it has succeeded la meeting the issues 
lathe preparation we are told many Pictio- 
nanes of the English Sanskrit and Marathi 
languages the Hindi Scientific Glossary the 
terms proposed by the Dangiya Sabitya 
ransnad and various books by reputed 
authors including and some of the 

^*^8 have been consulted Even a partial 
Jh^eej of the books mentioned is sore to 
Md**" words at once appropriate 


i we glance at the contents of the 

wee facts strike us (1) That out of 
, words a large number hasnocUira 

regarded as techn cal For instance 
barley bear garden Wt bicycle fsa^ 


calffJIB^f charcoal dairy itlTUUlBI fry 

garlic hall ’I’lST (’) imitation 
kiln local WTf*r^, madeira 

*rf?tT(’) news yMI’fK' Newspaper 
pomade, pometum &c &.c (2) That the 

words having been arranged in an alphabetical 
order it has been difficult to ascertain whether 
any important terms have been left out and 
whether the differences in the definition of 
related terms have been mamtained The 
nnthors wonld have been well advised had 
thev treated the terms of each branch of science 
separately The nomenclature of Chemistry has 
been dealt with at one place mnch to the 
convenience of readers One should have liked 
to see the same plan followed m other cases 
especially because the List is a tentative one 
and as such subject to revision We beheve 
this procedure would have enabled the authors 
to avoid the apparent mistakes which have 
crept into the List For nstance smew VT? 
muscle notochord vertebra 

vertebrate 7T ^ ^ Sapotacecc TT^llTUw 
( of the order TFT* which however we do not 
know) Santalacere (the family of 

More numerous are the eases ofomission 


For lostance there is granite but not neias 

f eaus bnt not species induction (of Logic) 
at not dedeetiott hybrid bnt not cross node 
(of Botaoy ) but not intenode catabolism 
but not anabolism musem volitaatcs ( of 
medical science ) but uot cataract mastodon 
but pot mammoth fLc (3) There are names 
or terms many of which we confess we seldom 
cameacross Fonnstance hydrophore in physics 
hydrophyJe in Botany hyetology m meteoro- 
logy Oeaology m Chemistry &.c Our attention 
»s drawn to these little known terms in the 
List which IS by no means eahanstive It 
seems the compilers went through a large 
English Dictionary like Webster s and culled the 
words for which they could suggest equivalents 
A far easier and wiser course wo^d have been 
to collect the terms from the Index of standard 
books on each science elementary or advanced 
accortxog to the requirement ’ 

In naming the subjects of which terms are 
given the authors do not appear to have been 
consistent some are called fr^jT others trm 
Anthropology is named ^ at the open 
log page but vrj^gf^inttebody Similarly 
pbdosophy and polities *nnrw 

and TTsfflffir Ue do not know why the authors 
“P tbeir mind m nammo- the 
snbjwls Ueareihowcver opposed to the use 
of the word UTO to mean a wence To thi 
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majonty of HmdnS the word conveys the idea of 
a sacred treatise or scripture and though 
we have such names ns ’BTftfcniOT'W, ^rnWT^, or 
WJTTrro, these naturally imply branches of 
knowledge wntten m *^1031 nt often bj persons 
who are considered as authorities 

The nomenclature of Chemistry has been given 
in one place \\c notice that except the few 
Sanskrit names of metals known to us all the 
elements hate been given either Sanskrit or 
Sanskrit looking names Thus 
Actinium 
Aluminium 
Bismuth 
Cadmium 
CoboU 

Didymium 7^ V 
Hydrogen ^TT? *tr*t 
Oxygen 
Nitrogen sfir 

Ac Ac 

In this attempt at Saoskntumg the names we 
find neither rhyme nor reason we cannot dis 
covet any principle fallowed lO the coming At 
any rate it IS unsystematic whatever ingeanity 
may have been displayed in certain cases We 
admit certain boldness is required in naming 
new things bat unless the names indicate some 
obvious and striking property they baie no 
chance of being accepted wearenot m favour 
of some names ending in ic, somem'tv some lo 
some in ^ Ac Ac Hydrogen has been named 
xtTff VIV which in our languages can mean 
only moist air Far better is ^*1 given m the 
Hindi Glossary 

kiore systematic is the attempt at finding 
the names of compounds Forcxample /irrisT<[ 
assulphate rroftni ;te ^iRt^ as sulphite 
1 ^ ^ as phosphoric Ac Such desperate 

attempts to give an Indian garb to mongrels 
■serve no useful purpose If we can re oucile 
ourselves to for flfe why can we not make 
Where is the harm if we call ide ^ 
instead of as proposed ^ The nomenclature 
of Organic Chemistry would have revealed to 
-the authors the absurdity of fanciful creation 
The few names of Organic compounds given >n 
the List which are unfortunately not put to 
gether, do not give us much hope of success 
Fewer stiU are the names of rocks and 
minerals Neither nre they available unless one 
goes through the entire List We therrfore pass 


on to physics Let us take the units of raeasnre- 
ment 

Metre 'tw 
Decimetre ^inrta 
Centimetre vi?rtvi*rfir 
MiUimelre m 
kilometre 

These few examples will show that this part 
of the work did not receive much attention 
There IS novelty in translating ‘Gramme and 
* Kilogramme ’ by and Perhaps 

the idea occurred from onr weights Hm«,bnt 
while our weights Trn ( ) and re 

present actual weights of the seeds a 
would be fictitious As a Kilogramme and seer 
( Sansk wm ) are equal, it is possible to con 
struct a metric system based on this fact 

None of the units of heat, work, and 
electricity occur in the list, though curi ously 
enough Volt ond Volt ampere Wiz^ 
are there But •n»T cannot stand for ampet* 
Electricity has been called but we want 

a word for lightning which la Bengali at 
least IS known to the people as 
^ayaji List has omitted lightning and bn* 
therefore DO need for it We notice that la the 
Hindi Glossary too electricity >s and 
lightning As far ns wc know the 

popular word for thelatteris Pfsr^ orfw^h^and 

notTll^ff^ It will be an useless attempt to take 

np common words in use by the people and 
to give them the dcBnitions of science with 
out aactv&ciug uccutacy In Bengali we have 
adopted llf^^and even to distinguish it 

from fktl^Tr^and to signify that it is something 
related to it 

In Astronomy no attempt has been made to 
name the constellations or the principal stars 
except a very few But Cepbeus has no claim 
to be called The term ecliptic does not 

occur bat there is longitude It is not 

dear whether ^aro is terrestrial or celestial 
In either case it is a misnomer On the other 
hand W certainly denotes celestial equator 
It IS more difficult to guess why a circle has 
been translated as vj'w which we ordinarily 
take to mean a ball a globular body It 
th® authors of the List did not consult 
the Hindi Glossary or the Bangiya lists which 
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ct two Of half a dozen candidates are readily tatcen 
the tndiscfimmalmg public as altogether ^■ltl3lIng the 
examinations, conducted on unimpeachacle lines, of 
thousands of candidates every year The improper 
erpendture of a few hundred or thousand rupees on 
one or two matters in ten years, attackea with 
«hemcnce, creates the impression that the lakhs and 
Ukhs of rupees spent every year are all wasted 
Sinple cases of real or plausible misdeeds of the 
University are magnified into types and the entire 
scheme of beneficent activities of the University is at 
once brought to discredit. 

While admitting that there is a risk ofsnchconse 
qaences of every criticism of abu*es on anything 1 ke a 
scale, I think it a\\ the mcnc vncumhenl on 
critics who wish well to the Univeisty to provide as 
best they can against such contingencies, just in the 
same manner as it is incumbent on the authorities of 
the University to lake the utmost care not to give 
grounds for such criticism The critics of the Lniver 
sily have undoubtedly »eriously impaired the elfiei 
tneyof the University by creating an atmosphere of 
distnisi about it What I viant to bring conspicuously 
Mfore the mmd ol the public is that on the whole the 
Calcutta University has been doing admirable work 
work that we should be proud of and work which we 
should foster and promote to the best ol our ab htics, 
while we never let our vigilance go to sleep over the 
abuses that there are The greatest of its achieve- 
ments has undoubtedly been the work m the much 
abused Po«t Graduate Department We have only 
to compate the wutk done m this depatement and in 
the College of Science with the achievements of the 
other Universities of India, to mack the amount of 
advance that this department marks beyond the po nt 
reached by the Calcutta University m ih^ past to 
twl se the magnitude of the institution Here the 
Uriiwsity has brought together a large body ol 
senoUrs of undoubtM abiity, who are ste»d<ly en 
gaged in efforts to assimilate all the advances mvde 
in theif respective sciences m the world, and to push 
forward the advance by their own researches they 
are associated with students, a great many ol whom 
have already distinguished themselves by their scholar 
ship in after life and in the admirably equipped 
librari»s and laboratories, facilities are provided for 
their carrying on thcic work on a scale never dreamt 
of before, and not approached anywhere else m Indis 
lam qute prepared to concede that this peture 
IS rot without Its shadows that side by side with 
HWoUis cl undoubted merit and abil ty others have 
been introduced who are worthless and who owelher 
posts to repot sm I quite agree that all the students 
or even the bulk of the students in the post graduate 
classes arc not earnest in their studes and perhaps 
Undesirable hye-ways ate provided which many 
Srail ihemsclvfs of to get good degrees. Dut f do not 
btfeve that there is any University m theworUm 
which such students ate not to be found in varying 
numbers A Univ-er s ty is judged by its best students 

and not its worst The function of post-graduate 
teiming is not to ram knowledge down the throats ol 
but ptmcipaUy to provide faoliles for study 
I ,1* '* fbe student to take advantage of if 
ti^ bulk ol the students are rot of a character to lake 
advantage of facilties of th.it own mtnlive. the 
tcasons are to be found at least as much in the atmor 
mal social econ umc and educational condit on* ol the 


country as tn the arrangements for which the Univer- 
sity IS responsible Perhaps there is a great deal of 
evilfbr which the University is responsible Perhaps 
It has spread itself too much 
Perhaps the teachers are not always up to the mark. 
Perhaps the system under which the cla'ses are 
managed demoralises, to a certain extent both teacher 
and pupil t ut these are defects which are curable 
and, in so far as they exist they must be cured But 
because there i> illness you don t say lhaf the human 
body IS no good ' The fever is a very slight thing 
compared with the big current of life that is flowing 
m the body It would be sheer blindness on our part 
to shut our eyes to the great good work that the post 
gtaduate depailTijeTil is doing It wiH be a most 
inexcusable folly on our part if we allowed the great 
and progressive beneficent activities of the University 
to die out because we have complaints against its 
face It would be as much a dereliction of duty on 
our part to do anything to undermine its great good 
work as to shut our eyes to complaints about evils 
in It While we criticise it and piltory its abuses let 
us not forget that all that we want is that the abuses 
vhnald go and every one who has anything to do 
with the University should make up his mmd that 
go they shall and the University should grow mere 
and mote 

> efore I conclude I shall take the liberty of saying 
just on* word about ihc outcry that is raised against 
the University on such a large scale W herever you go 
you find cfit cs trolling out the criticism from the filu 
of the and (he Vtniem Jferitv I ought to 
feel happy that so many people take such genuine 
interest in the affairs of the University and want its 
abu<es to go But I cannot feel the satisfaction when 
I remember that an infinitesimal number amongst 
them only ate prepared to do what lies m the power of 
each to remove the abuses Only a few hundred of 
the thousands oi qualified graduates ol the University 
ate enrolled as registered graduates The rest refuse 
to exercise their franchise, and to help to send m 
independent men of abil ty and character to the Senate. 
Why should not thnsQ who are dissatisfied with the 
conduct of affairs of the University come m their 
thousands and enlist themselves as registered graduates 
and send only such cand dates as they can trust to 
keep the University straight ' Incidentally they would 
then be helping to solve the financial proolems of the 
Lniversity Ten Ihouvind registered graduates could 
contrbwte a lakh every year In the funds of the Univer 
5 (y to which they owe their education t ot the ciili 
cism of the doings of the University comes with the 
least grace from the representatives of the Govern- 
ment who have the nomination of So per cent of the 
Fellows of the University The Government couJd 
easily remove all abuses if they wilt nom natesuch men 
as Felto vs who can be trusted to keep tilings straight. 
They couTd help a great deal if they would take 
courage in both hands and refuse to reappoint as a 
matter of course a number of do nothings who simply 
encumber the I si ol Senator*, and. perhaps, earn a 
decent income in travelling allowance If on the con. 
troty the Government is quite content with the list 
oi oonunated Fel’ows ..ny rebuke of the criminal 
wastefulness of the Un versity comes with a bad i 
grace from the Minister of the Government though 
the Mmister is not per-omUy responsible for the 
ptevert appo ntments. At any rate th* rebukes and 
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unless it is put onupsidc down. It is just possible 
that such alternative words ha%e been recklessly 
copied from Anglo-vernacular Dictionaries. It 
is also surprising that calyx, 'a cup', did not 
sugge«it larelTf. Sepal is but ue find no such 
word in Sanskrit Dictionaries If it be n mis- 
print for we would reserve it for carpels 
( omitted in the List ) which become valves in 
certain ripe fruits The term corolla is absent. 
The word has sound resemblance with 
petal, but lacks the idea of distinct parts of a 
covering is such a common word for petals 
ns in that we should think twice before 

we abandon it 


terminology has an advantage 
that It has drawn upon two languacco 
^tm and Greek We have only one source and 
»a choosing words for express- 
^‘owever. possible to 
choose many of the terms out of the lists of 
synonyms given in Sanskrit levtcoSs Pw 
instance, we have for leaves the words «Tff, 

i?? in Amarakosha. It » to be 
Pooled upon 

as synonyms, each conveys a distinct idea 


when w'c examine the root. We have no time to 
discuss the point here, but feel no hesitation 
to say that some of the most important 
physiological truths of modern Botany are 
hidden in these names. It is also noteworthy 
that some of the words can be easily trans- 
ferred to denote floral leaves sneb os?f^for 
calyx, and ^ for petals Another fruitful 
source is the names of animals and plants, 
which on careful scrutiny will yield a rich 
harvest to the seekers of Biological terms 
\y’e are afraid we have already tired the 
patience of our readers and feel w’c have devoted 
more space to the enunciation of principles and 
methods than to the examination of the terms 
The Si^aji List has been issued as specimen 
evidently for inviting criticism which cannot 
but be more or less destructive in the limited 
space of a review. We wish we had space to 
uotice the terms in coining which the authors 
have shown consider.able judgment and practi- 
cal sense But such terms are numerous, and 
no comments are necessary. We shall, however, 
await with interest the publication of a revised 
8>sf<niatized edition which will benefit not 
only Baroda but other parts of India also 
and pave the way for a better understanding 
oi the problems of modern education. 

JoGEs-cnsNnRA Ray. 


The Calcutta University and 
its Critics 

The Editor of Tin o 

Jadunaih Sarkar have m doubt H* '’^fessor 

irat.on ol £ “of S. S''?,;”,?’''"' ” •'"! 
have p„bI,o.y «a,S ^ 

always thick with rumours abLt ^«airwas 
worse things Bv miirsn-. * tkese abuses and 

nite charges m ‘hemasdefi- 

made It possible fourths public to*^*** gentlemen have 

about It. they hayf made V "1,7 “r* “ 
authority in the University.* for those in 

lud prove them false if they are^flbf f ® ^ 

Of OrgauVeh attention's drawn .f ?hr”n 
the authors-d, and on the whole. !o Jut 
The few names olbko Every one inferested in the 
the List, which ar'Jater will be glad that mst^ 
gether, do not give over, we have now defi- 

' Fewer still are th.,H "1! *kat every 

minerals Neither are ti.s fait^r will bestir 

goes through the entire i to the Umver 


CORRESPONDbNCE 


wty by trying to know the real truth about these 
matters and, either to join m the repudiation of these 
■legations Of to strive to remove the evils, as the case 
may be After all this, they will have no excuse for 
reni^rung inactive about these matters I shall be 
rteUy delighted to see the Senate appoint an indepeo 
d^wmmittee to investigate and *report on these 
aii^atwos for the enlightenment of the public and for 
®^‘’s as are found to exist. What 
Univer«iity on a really 
»uod [oolmg. I do hope that the Vice-Chancellor cf 
rn^alcutta University will himself come forward with 
otES enq^'ry If be does not. some 

I «"Sbt to take it up 

.1,^ rteptore very much, however, the way in which 

of ^ ® Dniversity as a whole The worst 

PrtW wntroversies like this is that it alto- 

Uiem 1 *be outlook of the public and makes 

sense of proportion If all the allega- 
* tlw critics are admitted to be true, grave as 
In^ *c “"'y a small fraction of the wide 

activities of the University. But the 
annses of the examinations alfeged in respect of one 
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or tui} or half a dozen candidates are readily taken 
the wdisenmynatinff puWic as aUogethei v\t»a\inj; the 
examinations, conducted on ummpeaehacle hoes, of 
thousands of candidates every jear The improper 
erpcoditure of a few hundred or thousand rupees on 
one or two matters in ten ^cars, attiekea with 
sehemence, creates the impression that the lakhs and 
lakhs of rupees spent every V'ear are all wasted 
Single cases of real or plausible misdeeds of the 
University are magnified into types and the entire 
scheme of beneficent activities of Itc University ts at 
once brought to discredit. 

While admitting that there is a risk ol such conse- 
quences of es'ery criticism of abu*es on anything like a 
Wge scale, 1 thmk H all the mote mcumbenl on 
critics who wish well to the Uriiversty to provide as 
best they can against such contingencies, lUst m the 
same manner as it is incumbent on the authorities of 
the University to take the utmost care not to give 
grounds for such criticism The critics of the Lnner 
sily have undoubtedly •etiously impaired the effici 
ency of the Unn-crsily hy creating an atmosphere of 
distrust about it What 1 want to bring conspicuously 
before the mind of the public is that on the whole the 
Calcutta University has been doing admirable work 
work that we should be proud of and work which wc 
should fesker and promote to the best of out abilities, 
while we never let our vigilance go to sleep over the 
aba*« that there are The greatest of its achieve- 
ments has uedoubledly been the work lo the much 
abused PoM Graduate Department We have only 
to compare the work done in this department and m 
the College of Science with the achievements of the 
ether Universities of India, to mark the amount of 
advance that this department marks beyond the po nt 
reached by the Calcutta University in the past to 
realise the m-igmtude of the mstilution Here the 
University has bought together a large body of 
scholars of undoubt^ ability, who ate ste»d ty en 
gaged in efforts to assimilate all the advances made 
•Ather respective se ences in the woild, and to push 
forward the advance by their own researches they 
are associated with students, a great many of whom 
have already distinguished themselves by the r scholar 
sh p in after life and m the admirably equipped 
Ibtarifs and laboratories, facilities are provided for 
their carry mg on their work on » scale never dreamt 
of belore, and not approached anywhere else lo India 
I am qo te prepared to concede that this picture 
is not without Its shadows, that side by side w-ilh 
scholars of undoubted merit and ability others have 
been introduced who are worthless and who owe their 
posts to nepotism 1 quite agree that all the students 
or even the bulk of the students m the post graduate 
ukis'^es ate not earnest in their stud es and perhaps 
undesirable bye-ways are provnded which many 
a^il themselves of to get good degrees Bui I do not 
W eve that there is any UmvTrstym the world m 
which such students are not to be found m varying 
numbers A Univers W is judged by its best stud^ls 
and not its worst The funct on of post-graduate 
teanmg is not to ram knowledge down the throats of 
students, but prmc pally to provide facil t es for study 
which It IS for the student to take advantage of II 
the bulk o( the students are not of a character lo lake 
advantage of lactlilies of their own initiative, the 
rea»ns are to he found vt lea«l as much inlheabnor 
mat social ecommic and cducationat ctind tuHii of the 


country as in the atnngements for which the Univer- 
sity IS responsible PeiHaps there is a great deal of 
evalbf which the University is responsible Perhaps 
It has spread itself too much 
Perhaps the teachers are not alwnys up to the mark. 
Perhaps the system under which the classes are 
managed demoralises, to a certain extent, both teacher 
and pupil I ut these are defects which are curable 
aitd, in so far as they exist they must be cured, But 
because there iv illness you don't say tha'l the human 
body IS no good 1 he fever is a very slight thing 
compared u-ith the big current of life that is flowing 
m Che body It would be sheer blindness on our part 
to shut our eyes to the great good work that the {»st- 
graduate departntent is doing It wiTl be a most 
inexcusable folly on our part if we allowed the great 
and progressive beneficent activities of the University 
to die out because we have complaints against its 
lace It would be as much a dereliction of duty on 
our pari to do anything to undermine its great good 
work as to shut out eyes to complamts about evils 
■n iL White we criticise it and pillory its abuses let 
us not forget that all that we want is that the abuses 
•houldgo and every one wiho has anything to do 
with the University should make up his mmd that 
go they shall and the University should grow more 

■ efore I conclude I shall take the libetly e! saying 
just one word about the outcry (hat is raised against 
the Universily on such a large scale Wherever you go 
you find critics troll rig out the criticism from the flia 
of the A-oAisi and the Modirn Revirw 1 ought to 
feel happy that so many people take such genuine 
interest in the affairs of the University and want its 
abuses lo go But I cannot feel the satisfaction when 
I remember that an infinitesimal number amongst 
them only are prepared to do what lies in the power of 
each to remove the abuses Only a few hundred of 
(he thousands of qualified graduates of the University 
vte enrolled as registered graduates The rest refuse 
VO ex«tc»«« th»>t franchise, and to help to send vn 
independent men ol ability and character to the Senate 
Why should not thnse who are dissatisfied with the 
conduct of affairs of the University come m their 
thousands and enlist themselves as registered graduates 
and send only such candidates as they can trust to 
keep tbe University straight ’ Incidentally they would 


then be hetpi^lo solve the fimncial problems of the 
University Ten thousand registered graduates could 
contribute a lakh every year tnthe funds of the Univer- 
sity lo which they owe their education I’ut the enti 
cism of the doings of the University comes with the 
least grace from the representatives of the Govern- 
ment. who have the nomination of So per cent of the 
Fellows of the University The Government could 
’’ *huses if they will nominate such men 
n be trusted to keep things straight. 


s Fellows who c; ... siraitrtit 

They could help a great deal if they 5-ould take/ 
courage m both hands and refuse to reappoint as a 
matter ofTOutsea numberof do nothings who simpl 
^mberthelst of Senators and, perhaps earn 

decent income m travelling allowance If on’thecon 

'3“"® “"‘Mt with the h 

of nom nated Fellows, „ny rebuke of the criminal 
wasteMness of the University comes with a bad 
Minister of the Government, though 
per«omlIy responsible for the 
present appmmments At any rate the rebukes and 
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rebuffs of the Government of Indn who were enUrely 
responsible for the present personnel of the nominated 
mem^fs were entirely out of phee. 

N\ri:> C Sev Gorrt 

Note by tub hoiToa — We 1n\c omitted from 
Dr. Narcs Chmdra Sen Guptas letter a passare 
relating to the application of the L niscrsity to the 
Government for a grant because the grant has 
already been made Some autobiographical passages 
regarding his own motives in wtilmg the above 
letter and some show mg that he has no aac to 
grind, as also some other passages criticising the 
tone, temper and methods of both the critics and 
the defenders of the universitj, have also been 
omitted I xigencies of snice have comne led us to 
do this W'liat vve have printed is also rather verbose 
no doubt, but we have no time to condense it 

W’e have been criticising the universitj for t&ars. 
but the senators and sjnd cs have not properly done 
their duty The senate itself not being independcot, 
cannot appoint a really independent committee of 
enquiry Ur Sen Gupta may hope tint the \ icc 
Chancellor himscll will come forward with a proposal 
for an independent enquiry but we have no such 
hope 

Dr. Sen Gupta blames the critics for, intention 
ally or unintentionally, prejudicing the public mind 
against the university He appears to take it for 
granted that, whereas he wishes only the removal 
of evils, the critics have no such desire but want to 
kill the university and its post graduate depart* 
ment p— a very charitable judgment Me seems to 
think that all ihe doings and proceedings and items 
of expenditure of the university are spread out before 
the. pvibl c for vts irvCormation and scrutiny and that, 
therefore, the evils, irregularities misdeeds jobbieces, 
die (Complained of, arc not greater m number and quin* 
tity than the few that have been commented on by 
the critics But the real fact is that the affairs of the 
university are very often treated like state secrets, and 
what we have exposed have been due to information 
which has occasionally and very often accidentally 
reached out hands Therefore, there is no ground 
either for the generalisation that every thing connected 
with the university is rotten or for the generalisation 
that the corruption is very small Only in exhaus- 
tive and independent enquiry can reveal the extent 
and nature oi the evil We have pressed for it 
repeatedly, and some hi L C s abonavc done so 
but in vain 

Ut Sen Guptv is wrong in taking it for 
granted that tlve examinaViors are condvKled on 
unimpeachable lines ’ He is also wrong in takng ii 
for granted that tie improper expenditure is of no 
larger amount tlwn a few hundred or thousand 
rupees on one or two matters m ten years’’ Has 
he audited the accounts or sern the audtors 
notes, or does he know what has been done in 
the past to make the ofTicial audit ng valueless? 
W’e have never suggested or insinuated that alt the 
university expenditure has been sheer waste But 
considering that from what httle of its affairs has 
become known, some waste has been brought to 
light, there is undoubtedly reason to suspect that 
there may have been much greater waste oppose 
however, that tie waste or defalcation or whatever 
else of an irregular chiracter it may have been has 


been small or slight, is tlut to be overlooked? A 
fever may be a small thing m the beginning, but « 
may kill the body Of course. Dr. Sen Gupta 
thatwlial^cr evils exist should be «n'cd)ed, but ww 
could that be done without exposing them 7 What, 
however, he seems to drive .it is that the critics 
Ime made loo much of the defects of the university* 
ihit IS a mniter of opinion Supposing, 
that Ins opinion is correct, whit the critics cin fairy 
ask IS, why no Jcirncd and cultured person has yet 
slioun how to criticise the univeisity m the most 
angelic manner possible 

Dr ^n Guptt seems to think that the critics 
of the university are blind to its .achievements Hc 
seems to be in the mood of mind of some advocates 
of the Anglo Indnn bureaucracy, who, v^cnevti 
the (lOvcrnmcnt is criticised, bring forward a hst 
of the achievements of the Rnlish people in 
.md accuse the critics of ignoring them The ideal 
thing to do, then, is to preface every bit w 
criticism either of tlie Government or of the University 
with a full list of the achievements of cffh« 
We arc ready to stitch with every issue of Ih^ 
Review statements of these achievements, piovidca 
wc nrc paid the postage, price of paper and printing 
and binding charges neccss-ary for the purpose vVe 
may assure Dr Sen Gupta that we know ano 
appreciate the achievements of the university and 
have not left them unmentioncd in either the J/oifcr'W 
Unte^ot Probou 

* The critics have scnouvly imp-iired the cffieieney 
ot the University,* ivc Of course * Those who 
expose the evils are the evil doers But those who 
are responsible for the evils are injured innocents ' 

Idlers and undesirable students there certainly are 
in all umvttsitics , but will Dr Sen Gupta name 
a few universities where 'undesirable bye ways are 
provided which many avail themselves of to get 
good degrees ' such as arc "ptrhaf>s provided at 
Calcutta * 

He lectures those graduates who have not registered 
themselves on their duties But even if ten thousand 
of them had registered themselves, and sent indepen- 
dent reprcMmlatives to the Senate, these would have 
been m a hopeless minority, and there would have 
been only more money to waste 

Ur en Gupta says that as Government nominates 
8u per cent of the Fellows, therefore it of the 1 du 
cat on Minister has no right to complain of wastelui 
expenditure, thoughtless expansion, We do 

not feel called upon to defend either the Government 
or the Education Minister But Dr ben Gupta 
sliowld try to know the whole process of nomination 
of the nominated Fellows Perhaps he has also read 
Mr Rama Prasad Chanda’s defence of Sir Asutosh 
Mooketjee in the m which it was staled ho" 

the latter had striven and managed to get the votes 
of a majonty of members in the university bodies 
'in I is clutches ’ 

Dr Sen Gupta will perceive by a careful perus.al 
of our file that we have repeatedly placed before 

the pubtic>a definite and clear programme of univer 

sity reform Our work from the very outset has been 
constructive and inspired by anxious thought for 
the intell^ual and moral betterment of Bengal s 
youth But a long and intimate acquaintance with 
the inn« working of the Calcutta university, mostly 
corrobocated by llie private revelations of many of the 
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X'ery men engaged m it< wotk,— has made as less 
optimistic than Dr Sen Gupta as to the possibility 
01 reform under the petsent regime 

We press for the introduction of popular control 
over the policy and exeeutn-e of the Uoivetsity, 
businesslike and respectable management of its 
finance, the reign of law and the mimteninee of a 
proper standard ( irrespective of money or personal 
considerations ) lo examinations, and the enteriam 
ment of a teaching staff possessed, •ailhoiil ttctp/ton, 
of real scholarship, strength of character < n> the 
iridest sense of the term ) and power of initiative 
in their own department 


European Missionaries 

To 

The Editor, The JloJera Revti'm 
Sir, 

\\ ilh regard lo the '■( sp ritual | diiTctence be 
tween f-oropeans and Indians in East Africa’ 
pointed out by Mr. Andrews in the Veung l/vn 
V Mia and reproduced therefrom in your issue of 
April last, p 490, the following in my opinion is very 
pertinent. 

"All along the {African] natise is told by the 
missionary that he. the native, 1. the euiiat of all 
men, that there is no colour prejudice In the eyes 
ol the creator and that whites browns and blacks are 
equals ol one another Then {after his education the 
time comes for the native lo leave the missienary 
fvl? *1*** employment He gets a smart kick from 
It"”* European he meets and is told that the 
Kick is very wholesome for him He is also scry 
emphaticalu told that the European is the master 
fhe land and the native is the drawer 0* water 
and hevs'ct of wood This is where the trouble starts 
writes Mr Mangat Das m the E A StanJirJ 
a letter reproduced in the B ClirtauU Mayolh. 
apropos of the Harry fhuku affair The wliolc 
letter is luminous reading, and I would draw the 
attention of Mr Andrews in particular thereto 

From this passage it would appear that the 
Mropan missionaries ought to have begun by 
Wooing their own brethren amongst the lay 
wnites out of their greedy exploiting instincts by 
bringing all their influence and resources ( denied 
O Indians) to bear upon that object 

’-'OBnt not their charitable and phibnthropic energies 
to have been expended, so to siy. at fwne. 1 e. 
^ongst the benighted of their own race before 
ever they sought to achieve their cudly ambitttms 
amongst the latter’s victims 7 A course o' »eU 
purihcation entered upon by the missionaries before 
31*^ Ibey took to enl ghtening the benighted, or 
*he two objects pursued side by side and 
•vli— *?“’* *eal would have put them to rights with 
il^^'ves But no , as said an AfrKan chief 
"F in high indgnation and not witlxnilin- 
||S»' experience ‘ First the missionary, 

frader.— then the gunboat and Iheiv— 
km., I Quoted by Bosanquel ) Cetewayo, 

i„F *he Zulus, that martyr to Europeans 
Breed, is also credted with a similar 
.L,*'*', 'First comes Iraveller then Missionary 
“wn Metchaol and lastly the Solder When 


the Soldier comes, there is an end of the blacks " 
\Vis not the Shantung Peninsuh sliced off Chiat 
by the Germans in the wake of syme of their 
misstonaries having gone there through the pretext 
of their murder by the foolish Chinese ’ 

No doubt the ruropean missionaries as a class 
have donegrett sp ritual go-id to benighted parts of 


shape of reviving the human conscience of their 
feltow whites su at to prevail upon them to let their 
wetket and less enlightened fellow humans alone in 
Gods peace and stay their enslaving and exlermmat 
mg hands from their human though non Christian 
and non white brethren in all parts of the globe 

,, _ Yours etc 

S D Nadksrm 

Mr. C I Andrews has written, on the above, the 
following note — 

Met me relate two incidents from my own 
experience m East Africa — 

h) On my first and second visits to East Africa 
I was taken ill when I reached Uganda, across Lake 
Aictotia Nyaara Ihe leaders of the Indian Com* 
munity at once took m» to their devoted friends, Dr 
Albert Cook and h-s wife and his brother Dr 
Albert Cook was the greatest Doctor m all Central 
Africa Patients were sent a thousand miles to get 
his treatment Me was living a Kfe of (he purest 
sacrifice in the name of Christ whom he serv^ The 
whole Indian Community as well as the Biganda and 
the Europeans were under the deepest debt of 
gratitude to hi n and to Ihe other misiionanes of 
Nam rembe new Kampala whn w-ete showing love 
in the name of Christ to all mankind 

(w) I was taken out front Tmia{ which is close 
to Che Ripon 1 all. and the source of the River Nile) 
lo a small township called Igarga, which was above 
30 miles away through country winch was still in a 
half savage state On the way ray Indian friends 
— thiee Hindus, a Muhammadan and a Parsee if [ 
remember nghllv -insisted on my turning oK the 
lin|S raiin toad to visit an old Roman Catholc 
missionary w th some Sisters of the Poor I found that 
the lodan Community at Tinia were devoted to 
these missionines just as the Indian Community at 
l^mpala were devoted to the missionaries^ at 
Namrembs ft was rao,t touching to see Ihe oh! 
padre trying lo entertain us He hid hardly any 
thing in the world with him he was so poor. He 


padre trying lo entertain us He hid hardly any 
thing in the world with him he was so poor^ H 
found some bread, but there vvas no butter . and he 
was much d stressed because he could not ofr»» 
mote and we felt, all the lime, that we 
depnnng him of his own evening meal, nf" „ 
spend ng hs whole I fern simply seekmo to i 
A '’V''’® "“'T Aff'cans around 

And the Sisters, who were there grown old and weT- 
haired m their loving service had the 1 ttle AsfiSr, 
children round them and were nursmo tho^ 1?" 
were orphans It was a sight of p“esf love oft *“3 
simply and hu nbly in the name of Christ ’ 

I give these two incidents, without anv . 

one qoytjon whether they do /ot^r^*,"* 
rar^ Ihe onesid^ impression that would 

lobeconveyedbythepcturepresenled by m 

bi "'the extract quoted ab ' 

be said thawhese instances arc exceptional, 
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experience in Africa would d stmctly nnd emphatically 
den) It,— though m Kensa it saddened me beyond 
words to note liow feebly the missionat ca acted in 
face o! injusl ce done b) the 1 UTopeans both to the 
Africans and to the Indians 

I ike every movement that is human the missonify 
movement has had its tertihlc weaknesses Men 
and women wl o have gone out with pure love for 
Christ in their heart ha\c g \en way to the lempta 
tions of racial pc dc or narrow h golr) or desire for 


comfort But this should not blind our ej-cs to the 
(act, tbit there has been another aspect —that men 
and* women insptcd by the constraining love of 
Christ base slvown as misstonarics in Africa. ”* 
marvellous nobility of character, a conquest of human 
weakness, and a pure devotion to humanity This 
I have seen again and again w ilh my own C) cs and 
therefore I have a right to bear witness 

C I Andrs'vs 


YIbWA BIlARATf 
( ‘^nntimkct'in Uaner<ttt}, licngil ) 
DEPAUTiirsT or \tRtcbiTURr wo Viu v,i HcosoMtes 
(roUSDID Pboruarv 1922) 


T his departmertt is located trt tlie 
village of Suru), xMthin two mtlcs 
of Santioiketaa itself, aad^ mile uod 
a half from the Bolpur Railway Sltitioa 
( E I Ry loop Ime ), in premises which 
were once occupied by B I Ry sheds, 
and before that by a collecting station 
of the Last India Company It is ad 
ministered by the Director and the Surul 
Agricultural Board, a constituent body 
of the 'iswabharati 

Its aims and objects include the 
following — 

1 lo win the confidence, friendship 
and affection of the villagers and culti 
vatora by taking a real interest in all 
that concerns their life and welfare, and 
by making a lively effort to assist them 
in solving their most pressing problems 
2 To take the problems of the 
village and field to the class room for 
study and discussion and to the expeti 
mental Farm for solution 

3 To carry the knowledge and ex 
perieoce gamed m the class room and 
experimental Farm to the villagers, m 
the endeavour to improve their samta 
tion and health, develop their resources 
and credit, help them to sell their pro-f 
duce and buy their requirements to the 
best advantage , teach them better me 


tbods of growing crops ond vegetables 
and keeping live stock , encourage them 
to learn and practise arts and crafts , 
and bring home to them the benefits of 
associated life, mutual aid and common 
endeavour 

I To work out practically an all 
round system of elementary education m 
the villages based on the Boy Scout 
ideal and training, with the object of 
developing ideas of citizenship and public 
duty such as may appeal to the villagers 
and be within their means and capacity 

5 To encourage in the staff and 
students of the depai tment itself a spirit 
of sincere service and willing sacrifice 
lU the interests of, and on terms of 
comradeship with their poorer, less edo 
cated and greatly hiras'sed neighbours m 
the villages 

G To tram the students to a due 
sense of their own intrinsic worth, phy- 
sical and moral, and in particular 
to teach them to do with their own 
hands everything which a village house 
holder or cultivator does, or should do, 
for a living, — if possible more efficiently 

7 To put the students in the way 
of acquiring practical experience in culti 
vation, poultry and bee keeping dairying 
and animal husbandry, carpentry and 
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smithing \seaMag and taonerj in prac 
tical sanitation work , and lo the art 
and spirit of co-opention 

8 To give student^! elementatj i» 
struclion in the sciences connected with 
their practical work, to train them to 
think and observe accnratelv and to ex 
press and record the knowledge acquired 
by them for their own benefit and the 
benefit of their fellow men 

The system m operation is as under 
The length of theordinarv course i^ 
two years kreneral knowledge np to the 
niatricalation standard is presupposed It 
IS hoped to hold short courses in special 
subjects later on The aim of the Depart 
meat is to provide practical training but 
it is not proposed to allow educatioa to 
M replaced by drudgery or money making 
The students are required to carry out the 
whole cycle of worli on the Farm during 
f and since most of such work is 
of direct value to the Department the 
students are paid for it at a fixed rate 
thus enabling them to realise as perhaps 
not in any other way the value 
* u 1 ^ own labour to feel their respon 
sibility and be stimnlated to a corres 
ponding keenness Part of the student s 
«aniio 0 s on the farm goes towards the 
0* their board and part is left for 
tneir pocket money bach student is also 
*°PP|'*d with a small plot of his own on 
which to live and work for himself and is 
alloised to keep the net proceeds of the 
produce of his plot 

Fees ><9 

Caution money 10 

Admission Fee 20 

Monthly fee 26 

Initial Deposit 5 

The monthly fee only partly covers the 
cost of tuition residence light, dhobi 
ospital and games the balance being 
provided out of the funds of the Depart 
ment 

. initial deposit is to cover the cost 
arm clothes and implements booksand 
atiouery etc and must be replenished 
time when notice is given by 

guardians or friends should 
n no account send any money directly to 


any student Ml fees etc should be remit 
ted to the ofBce Any request for extra 
money made to liis parents or guardians 
by a student for any purpose should be 
made koonn to the office bv the parents 
or guardians concerned and such monej 
should only be remitted by them to the 
office if the Director notifies his approval 
of such purpose 

Only such gifts of fruit or food or for 
purposes of entertainment are allowed 
which can be shared by all in common 

A certain number of scholarship are 
set apart for poor students No special 
arrangements can be made or allowed for 
well to do students and parents and 
guardians are earnestly requested m the 
interest of the student himself not to ask 
for any such indulgence 

Students completing their course to the 
satisfaction of the D rector and the Surul 
Agricultural Hoard will receive o diploma 
from the \iswa bharati 

There will be no room for the admis 
sion of any more students until the Ist 
June 1*^23 


NOTES OV TUB WORM'IG 
Friends ol the institution have been 
pressing for some account of the progress 
of the Department up to date While 
the Director is anxious to take the 
public into confidence and would wel 
come their sympathy and support he 
makes this somewhat premature report 
under protest feeling that the work so far 
done has uot stood the test of time 

I he following facts may be of interest 
The night school whichhas been started 
for the children of the depressed classes is 
regularly and well attended and so ar-* 
thelanteru lectures m the neighbourhood^ 
Two troups of Scouts have been oraame,.^ 
lo different villages and there has been 
keen response both by the boys and 
a 

altendance of poor patients ,n search df 
firsbaid and aconstant stream of villat^^ 
and cultivators who come to watch^f^ 
st„d»l,,,orkmg on He,, 
tractor lo operation or the sinking 
tobe All tb„ teebbee ,o f 
donn of the wall of snspicoo aad 
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which 15 always a great preliminary 
difiiculty 

\s to internal progress 

Ihe Scouts are being introduceil to 
lirst VkI and Tire Unll The Carpentry 
class IS developing considerable skill 
amongst the students The bmitliy is not 
jet fitted up With the help of the govern 
ment Research Tannery in Lalcuttn we 
hope to open a local tannerj within n fev\ 
weeks some of the studenls and local 
mucins having received a full prclimmiry 
training Poiiltr\ keeping has been started, 
but a great deal of esperimental work is 
still needed, which is cxp“nsive and there 
fore slow The dairy needs a better bud 
ding than the old rum in which it is at 
present and also the addition of some 
good milking cows We are still hunting 
for bees In regard to other sulyccts that 
we hope to take up so little information 
IS available from outside that much prelt 
mmary and experimental wort will have 
to be done by ourselves, before we can 
actually make a start Un the farm, we 
seem to be well ahead of our neighbours 
and so far our crops compare well with 
theirs The students are carrying out 
their own scheme of sanitation and are 


daily experiencing both the tnals and plea 
surcs of farming and gardening work Their 
plots are already green with Groundnut 
Maize and Cow pea Cucumber, Bnnjal 
ami tomato have yet to be planted It 
has taken Some fivemonths to transform a 
malarious piece of jungly garden land into 
a place fit for habitation and vegetable 
growing Those who know the locality 
need hardlj be told that much still remains 
to be done 

There is a “Surul Parmer’s Union" of 
which the students and stafT are members, 
each with one vote At its monthly meet 
iQg all suggestions, grievances, complaints 
and matters of discipline are considered 
and settled Pach student contributes on 
article, usnally on the subject at which he 
IS working to the "Chaslia" which is the 
monthly magazine of the Department 
I lie students look after their own messing 
arrangements, and elect their own coptain 
every fortnight They spend one evening 
a week at Saotmiketon joining in whatever 
readings lectures or discossion may be 
taking place They also regularly play 
games and matches with the bantiniketan 
boys 


OLI \NlKGb 


Tho Youngest Radio Operator 

Robert Garcia seven year ol 1 son of Allen 
Garcia director for Chari e Cbapl n is the 
youngest licensed radio operator in the world 
Ofhcialconlirmatioa of bis success in passing 
the amateur s examination with a percentageof 
92 was recently received from the U S 
Radio Inspector at San rrancisco 

‘ He had but f ve weeks in which to prepare 
for his examination 

Several lads many years his senior fell by 
the wayside and several men tried in vmn to 
pass the test 

And he on'y a child of seven years d d what 
very few ever nccomp! shed— passed with 
92 per cent 

Since passing the examination tno manu 
facturers have honored him with parts for the 
set he is going to install He has filed an 


application for a station license and is going to 
put It up himself He has declined an offer to 
install the set and begs h s father to let him 
do It all alone 


Latest Figures ou the Earth’s Age 

Thirty years ago Lord Kelvin said the earth 
was cooling at a rate which made it seem 
certaia provided no new sources of heat were 
discovered that 20 000 000 5 ears ago it was 
unfit for the existence of life The same reason 
jng with the same qualification showed that 
in another 20 000 000 years the sun would 
no longer be a source of light and heat for 
iM planets The geologists and zoolog sts 
objected that the time was too short but 
they had no very definite data to found their 
case on 
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Witbin recent yeirs tbe discovery of the 
release of intta atomic energy by radio active 
substances had put on entirely nea aspect on 
the (question at least as regards tbe earth 
Lraoium aas changed through radium to lead 
by a long senes of lran«formations in ahKb 
chips" of faclnm were thrown off with 
enormous velocity producing heat as one of 
their results Indeed tbe dithculiy just now 
was to understand why the earth should not 
b* getting hotter instead of cooler in view of 
the quantity of iiraniuni present in tbe earths 
crust 

How could the transformation of uraoium 
into lead be made a clock for measuring past 
eras’ The rate of the transformation per 
annum was accurately known It oas csces 
sirely small only 1 22 ten billionths of a given 
quantity per annum If they took a mineral 
contaiuiog uranium lead and estimated tbe 
relative amounts of these substaoces present 
they conld calculate the time of the tormatioa 
of the mineral in question The result sboued 
that the oldest or aichean rocks had an 
aotiqnity o'‘023 000 000 years 

But the earth s crust tu some form or other 
was older than tbe oldest rocks and from an 
estimation of tbe total quantities oforaoiom 
and lead present an antiquity of something 
like 6 000 million years was probable 


Cotton That Grows on Trees 

Kapok usually known as silk doss cotton or 
silk cotton IS obtained from tVe fruit of a tree 
found in tbe Dutch Cast Indies tbe ^Ir iis 


Settlcmcats Lcuador Drazil and India Under 
tbe tuKroscope this flo«s shows a very delicate 
construction consisting chicHyof fiber shaped 
like mioiature pipe« and hollow thus the 
snbstance is filled throughout with air which 
imparts to it a buoyancy which renders it 
particularly adaptable to manufacturing 
purposes 

The bulk of the world s supply of kapok at 
present IS imported from Java The production 
of Ind a Drozil Ccuador and the Straits 
Settlements combined is comparatively i cgl * 
gible FaTthermoie the varieties coming from 
these latter conutnes are not as well standard 
ited as those coming from Java and are 
therefore not in as great demand in this market 
which 13 exacting m its quality requirements 
Indian kapok for instance besides being heavy 




Vru I snd Cotton of Kapok 

and mnsty is not always completely cleaned 
and freed from seeds and other foreign matter, 
and has neither the elasticity nor tbe resiliency 
of Java kapok On the other hand tbe^nador 
can and Brazilian varieties are coming to tbe 
fore as trade qrosqect due to earnest effnriA. on. 
tbe part of planters to standardize tbe article in 
accordanw with export needs 

Tbe major part of the land in Java devoted 
to kapok culture is native owned altho there 
are a number of estates under European 
management Tbe tree is found everywhere 
even along the roads and on the estates the 
plant IS grown in conjunction with the coffee 
and cocoa plants 

Before the war most of the production was 
shipped to Amsterdam but since 1913 due to 
scarmty of freight and poor market conditions 

lofSSS. “• 

As time passes it would seem as if U- 
were eutenag into an increasingly la 
of usefulness Duong the war each 
who braved the dangerous s 
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-iround lits w xist a life preserver mndc of kapok 
and ever and aRam there comes the rumor out 
of Germany that at last science has found ft 
way to spin silk from this delicate ksnn 
fiber 


Freak Radiophonea 

A more or less apocrjphal announcement 
from Pans assures us that tl e newest thin;; in 
street costumes includes a parasol equippeil 
with a recciTiag radiophone A young Pnn 
sian inventor we are told hopes to enable 
the damsel promenading the fashionable boule 
vards to enjoy the strains of the orchestral 
music «ent out by theE ffel Tower wireless hear 
the latest scandal and receive a report from her 
cook concerning the progress of the luncheon 
The inventor placed tie radio antennx m a 
parasol so that when expecting a coinmiintca 
tion from home or desiring to hear a concert 



Freak of Rad o n tl e Umbrella 

Madame has only to raise her dainty parasol 
and 1 sten in 

An American lad Kenneth R Hinman makes 
receiving radiophones that make the Parisian 
model seem cumbersome by comparison 
This youthful inventor has redneed his minia 
ture set to the simplest possible form All the 
apparatus except for the head phones is con 
fined withm the dimensions of a regular safety 
matchbox Viitli it he is able to receive not 
only telegraph s goal" but muse stones 
sermons and news items given out by the 
broadcasting stations twenty and thirty miles 
distant 


“Dogmobilo ” 

Coy Wntson n 10 j ear old boy of I os 
Angeles Lalifornn motors about town in n 
car propcllccl by n Dclgian work dog The 
patient tinimal operates a treadmill concealed in 
tile large hood and with the aid of gearing 
drives the car at a very fair speed 



Dogmob le 

Dogs of this breed are trained as w ork animals 
in Holland and nelguim and the treadmill is 
nonovelt) to them Co> s dog enjoja the ride 
nearly as much as h s young master who finds 
It ensj to avoid engine trouble 


Electric Toy Tram Carnes Backyard 
Travelers 

Rackynrd railways ore growing out of tl e 
toy siz<* The latest model is run by an cl ctric 
motor and is b g enough to carry a young 
engineer and all the kids in the neighborhood 
The current is earned in the rails which are 



hlcctr c Toy fra 
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iQSuIated from the ground by wooden t es The 
motor is of low power and I ttle current sn«ed 
80 that ninn ng the tra n s coruparat \cly 
inexpensive and it s impose blc to rcrease the 
speed to a po at where an acc dent m ght result 
on thetsharp curves 


One Wheeled CbTir 

In Portuguese East Afr a a one-wheeled roller 
tha r IS the acme of luxury in travel 

Manpo eris cheaper than gaso! ne in that 
part of the world and gor'd roads even good 
footpaths are so scarce that more than one* 



Ono-whc«l«J Chs f for 1 ra eB b 
wheel would be useless O er the juogte trn ts 
the traveler s carr ed hv b s bearers for the 
greater part of the 1 stan ^ Only w heo near og 
avllagecan the porters 1 ghten the r toad by 
rest ng the wheel on the ground 


Boavor Fells Aspon Two Foot Thick 

I\h\t ssadto be the largest treee erfelUd 
bt a beaver wxs recently d scovered by rangers 
of the Ln ted Stales Forest Service ia the Carson 
\at onal Forest New Mexico The tree is an 
aspen and the stump measures appros malely 
2i» by 3“' inches at the po at where it was 
gnawed through by the odustnous an mal 
«XTers setdoni fell trees so large for they ore 
unable to move the trunk even after they cot t 
into t'ct ons Rut ths tree nearly two feet in 
“.^“eter wasev lentlvcutdownfor isbniiche* 
111 the t mbs nod small tw gs had been removed 
or for b Id ng the dams an 1 ho sea 
the beaver colony and ontv the Iruok as 
Jett where t fell 

The an mal exh b te 1 the usual beaver *k n n 



vas dropped «q arelv 

a the d rrct on of the bet er no d a order that 
the an mals o Id have n shorter d stance to 
carry the branches 


First Woman Marine Engineer 

For the rst t me n tie annals of tie sei 
ft lK«nse as a uar netng oeerbasbeeD granted to 
a womao Mrs Carl a < Mesteott of Seattle 
Mash andsle s no v ot work ns chief eng neer 
oo A seago ng tu„— no easy berth as aoj sa lor 
knows 
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How to Danco on Swords sackers and n large liorn} beak like a parrot S 

with winch it tears the pre) held fast in the 
How do street jugglers in India dance upon tentacles A most unusual characteristic is a thin 
sword blades whetted I ecn ns razors Thej uinbrcUalike membrane or web connecting the 
step about tbe lattice of steel in perlect time to long snnkelil e arms 
tmis c and when tbe dance IS o\cr there is not 

tbe slightest cut on tl eir foot soles 



Dane ng on S \ord Blades 
The secret hes JO the fact that the blade of a 
8w ord IS not perfectly smooth Under a micros 
cope a kn fe blade looks 1 ke a saw Itispossible 
to press the palm of jour hand upon it without 
cutting yourself if you are careful not to nio\e 
the hand across the blade And this is the secret 
of the 1 iggler s trick Though he seems to dance 
he ne\er moves his feet along the sword blades 
out raises and lowers them slowly with a 
perfectly \ertiCtil motion 


Pisfaermen Catch Monster 

The octopus is dreaded bj ba'hers 1 1 ll e 
‘■f A/”'" sp«incn shown at tie left 
ycemlj fell into the hands of New Cocland 
fishermen This monster devilfish ha« eight 
prehensile tentacles each with double rows of 



Pookot Bookcase 

I car Admiral Bradlej M Tiske U S N 
retired author of a recent book on invcnlion 
has produced a machine that he believes will 
reduce the cost of a book to about one sixtieth 
of its present value 

Tl e typewritten pages of a book are reduced 
by photo cDgraMng to one hundredth their 
original size and printed on strips ofpapentwo 
inches wide and fiie inches long Innted on 
both sides five such strips contain the reading 
matter of an entire novel Admiral Pisleesti 
mates that 10 000 copies of a 100 000 word 
book can be produced in tbis w ay for four cents 
a copv 

The micro 



Pocktt Book Case 
and 

Tie Alum num 
^ Read ng 1 rame 

'• \ inches long and 

* ■ ■■« ' — ■■ ■ • ^ weighing lees than 

wli #•!. n ^ II * . ounces to 

This Blit, •^eadinggla^s is attached 

the along the printed strips by 

characters magnifes the 

toreadsso ii ^ become as Iirge and easy 
bnS^ fif. P"'’* A roller on the frame 

th« '“to With 

hie for eeneral use it would be possi 

gmeers nud scicuists to carry com 
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pitte vi orks of reference into the field Cnoagli 
read nj, matter might be sent in a letter fort %o 
cents po«tage to last a prospector for st^ 
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Glands Make Man 


tnontbi A person who likes books bot who 
oust move so often be cannot collect them 
®*ght carrj a 60 or 100 volume library in a 
c Sar box 


Are Little Hidden Glands our 
blasters ? 

. ^rrso/ia/ify— the complex mysterious quality 
toat makes ns d fierent from each other and by 
Which alone we succeed or fail in life— some 
^■entists believe to be explained at last by 
tne new knowledge of the ductless glands 
wgulate our system 

The lose that has set off the latest explos on 
01 popnlar interest in this biological subject 
Mr Glands Regulating rersooalily 

iWaftnl/an) by Dr Lous Bermau physician 
and b otogvcal chemist at Columbia University 
. ^ Ihe length and curve of our eyelashes 

n * quirks of mmd or soul we are 

according to his theory creatures of our own 
ductless glands 

Any arch villain may be explained not 
as ^ tonscionsly responsible crimmat bat 
victim of tiny chemical producing 
^a^oups in his own system wh ch determ 
* temperament aod acts The whole bisto 


tbeaeck at the top of the kidoeys in the skull 
--these small groups of cells are constantly 
maoufactunog certain chemical solutions and 
sending them throngb the blood stream to the 
parts of the body that need them Some of the 
glands hare their own pipe lines or ducts that 
dispatch their products others cause tbeir 
output to sip through the walls of the stnic 
ture IQ which they are made The latter ace 
koowo as ductless or internal secretion glands 

The ductless glands for cent iries have 
baffled phys cians but we now know that the 
fluids they produce tend to speed up our various 
bodily fuuctioDs Their active pnnciples have 
therefore been named hormones from the Greek 
words meaning something that sets other things 
Id motion 

The ghost ol every one of the personalities 
p Glared above not to mention hundreds of 
others lurks bidden in your body from birth 
ready to seise upon you and make you over into 
a genius or a giant or a dwarf m body ora 
child in mind— m fact to change your whole 
life 

This IS one meanicg of the new theory of 
glandular influence on our bodies and sonls If 
the theory is correct then the character which 

If *‘5 PO’f 


tLl “ayb« traced t^tre fal'ndlyo^ rme^lhaL^“of“tbi'‘ita!^'’i®'° 

^®'iyity of hidden centers of chemical ^«vstem ami glandular balance of your 

Prodtiction ,u the bod es not ontv of its leaders ?articular group of chemical 

out of Its citizens secretions that finally get control of you 

^stationed at various parts of the body— in . 
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Stroot Corner “Cow Givos 
Milk for a Nickel 

A iiicl cl in the slot inilkcnti Ins reccnilj been 
n)%cnted 

1 be pur^.h^scr plices an emptj bottle under 
the neck of tl e nncliine deposits a nickel and 
pulls the le%cr A nicl cl s worth of milk is 
poured into the hot tie The milk in the container 


Street Corner Coin 

IS kept cold hj 'i surrounding watertight 
tank tilled with ice on the principle of the wiler 
cooler \ large flushing box just oier the spout 
thoroughly washes it with water lAer the bottle 
is Temoved 



\ oracious Pjthon s Sad End 
Before swallowing the pig the pjthon 
tv topped Its cods round and round the animal s 
body breaking the bones bj its terrific power 
of construction 


Meat— A Height Increaser 

Japanese soldiers have increased two inches 
10 aierage height since meat was added to nee 
diet 05 part of their rations 




Copra Cake for Beefsteak 

Copra cake, the residue after the oil bas been 
squeezed from the dried coconut meat, is as 
nourishing as beefsteak, say experts of the 
Rockefeller rouodaiiou who are trying to 
popularize the food nmong the natives of the 
Philippines It IS not only nourishiog but is 
said to prevent beriberi common among 
Orientals who hi e chiefly on polished nee 


Python Kills Itself by Its 
Own Gluttony 

Disabled by its own gluttony a gigantic 
python that bad swallowed a half grown hog 
was killed recently in the French Congo as it 
lay helpless in the sun The power of distention 
in the snake sjnws and body were suiTicieiit to 
allow It to swallow the pig but the meal once 
down was so heavy the snake could no longer 
drag itself o%er the ground 


What Orangs Know 

The almost human intelligence of the orang 
IV Ti*^ '^^'tstrated by anecdotes in an article by 
W Henry Sheak contributed to 7fje foiirnalof 
Mimmnloffx {Baltimore) The orang be tells 
us is much quieter and less obtrusive than the 
chimpanzee la captn ify this great ape is much 
lochned to sit ID a corner of his cage motionless 
and voiceless But when captured young he 
takes fairly well to captivity becomes friendly 
and attached to those w ho feed and care for 
him, and seems to enjoy human soaety Mr 
Sheak goes on 

I have seen the orangs in the New 'k''rk 
/oologrcal Park follow their keeper about on 
the lawn and when he would attempt to run 
away from them they would hurry after him 
using their long arms as a man would use a 
pair of crutches but often putting their heads 
to the ground and turning a somer«auIt in their 
ettortsto overtake their human friend I have 
olso seen them sit at table and use knife fork 
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Cnn ( Do «> thaut Fork and Kn fe 
and apooQ in dtia^ nod dnok out of as oparinc 
bottle lookine repeatedir down tbe neck to *« 
how moeh of the delectable <l Jid might be left 
* The orang utan does not laoghaloodas ofteo 
a* the chimpanzee but he has a smile that** 
stnkingl; bamao like Whea t« o young oraogs 
are kept together, they become quite playful 
romp art! chase each other about but in a 
more sedate and del berate r, ay aad not with 
the fraotu haste and daring so characteristic of 
the ehimpaozee When thus engaged nt play 
there is often a pronounceil nnd joyous smile on 
their beaming faces Vow and then there may 
be a low chuckle but not often 

They are also derated to their own kiod and 
sedl often fght for each other and especially for 



their yoang They n ill sometimes make pets of 
other animals, ns eats, doge and rabbits I 
once knew an orang that became much attached 
ton yoong pig tad monkey They spent much 
time together the pig tad usually sleeping m the 
npesnrms The orangwas rery affectionate 
oft^ fondling and caressing his little pet, and 
•honing grent patience for the pig tnd was 
quarrelsome nnd riodictire and often resented 
the familiarity of his fond foster father 

(he orangnitan is quiet and unobtru 
sire and not ns good an nnimnl for ezbibitioa 
purposes ns the cbimpnnzee 1 belierc him to be 
almost if not altogether ns intelligent He is 
not always insenting countless new ways of 
acDUMng himself and working olT a supernbun 
dant store of physical and mental energy as 
does Ills Vfrican cousin but when it comes to 
solring problems to satisfy bis own needs or 
desires nod to doing things that are really 
worthwhile bemnnifesls wonderful intellcctnal 
power 





»n le YOU notk 


Marge orang-utnn which was called Toe. 
was Tcmaiknbly inlellgent and learned the 
meaniag of about serenty words and expres 
*!*’,?* .*** knew all the coins from the iilrcr 
dollar down to thecopper cent and would in 
rariably p ck out the one asked for One dar 
the janitor made a mistake in filling a lamp 
us ag gasoline instead of coal oil \\ ben l.ght^ 
ibe lamp which was directly in front of Joes 
c^e took fire all orcr and exploded, bumina 
scrcrcly After that he was nlwnys aS 
Inmp If he wanted anything he ga« a 
peculiar call and then wh-n one of the nm 

to secure it by stretching out his loi 


tven the C garettc Moves 
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Then he tried to twist some of the straw on 
the floor of his cage into ft rope or wnnd, bat 
the straw was too' brittle nnd too mncli 
broken. It is no uncommon thing for the apes, 
and even some of the loner monkeys, nnd 
especially the spider monkeys, to twist straw 
into ft rope or «ftnd to serx'C some of their 
needs \t length the orang began to take 
off his ‘sweater,’ n knit woollen jacket nhich 
he was wearing We nondered why he wns 
doing this, fts he was not in the habit of taking 
off his clothes without permission With the 
slon and deliberate oiovcments so character- 
istic of this ape. lie carefully remoxed the 


garment, poked it through the bars of the cage, 
swung it out till it droppeil orcr the xvampt, 
rolicii the nut to xxithin reach, secured it xxilh 
bis band, then after he had cracked the *h<fl 
with Ills teeth and eaten the kernel, he just 
as dthberately arxd cxtreCxiUy put the sweater 
on again. 

In his final sickness he was treated by_ a 
skilled physician. It was necessary to give 
him an injection. On the third visit he amaied 
the man of meilicine by getting ready for the 
treatment just as soon ns he saw the syringe. 
The doctor declared that this was^ more than 
he could expect from liis human patients." 


Tlin rORTIICOMING CONTCRnNCB 01? GHKMAN OklBNTALISTS 


T HFsecend annual ronfcrcnce of Creffnan Orien- 
talists IS going to be held ibis jeir al t'eflm 
and xxiU comprise three daj-s from 4tti to tth 
Octobex. The Gttnxan Oriental Society { Ptuittht 
Mot'ffmlstndtsehr Cesfllsekii/t ), under whose auspices 
the conference will hold its ession, has celebrated list 
j’ear at Leipzig the sexentyfifth j ear of its existence, 
and as IS ixcltknown IS 1 icientific issocnlion for the 
advancement el German stud cs tehtmg t> the 
Orient m all its aspects and ceUtions 

The difficulties of the times have pressed beaxnly 
upon German scientihe xvork in regard to the Orient 
But thanks to the industry and interest of German) *s 
scholars, the v. ealth of data for research »h>ch has bmn 
collected during the last fifty years is so enormous 
that auite a few generations of Orientalists will be 
needed to work it up into finished material 

Undisconcerted b) the need and noise of the 
moment German scholars are determined to carry on 
scientific work in a silent and steady manner, transmit 
the results of their labour to the aounqer generation 
of researchers and by all means inspire these latter 
with the same high aims through which their great 
predecessors have achieved world renowned success 
Conferences of scientists have in these days become 
all the more valuable for Gent any because for years 
both inland and foreign intercourse had been interrup 
ted and ate only slowly regaining their former role 
Betiin IS arranging to receive Orientalists and 
friends of the Orient xxho wisn to be present al the 
Conference in a worthy manner There arc to be 
organized such lectures and exhibitions as will leavre a 
permanent impression on visitors and serve asendu 
ling influences m then pOtsuit ol science 

A local committee has been elected to lake care 
of all preliminaries and maVe the necessary prepara- 
tions An interesting and, as far as possible in the 
present state of affairs, an externally impiessivre 
psogXMWmevs the end \w And A vs bevngdvset' 

ted by m»n like Professors Sachau ( Arabist ), von 
Le Coq ( Central Asiamstl, Lueders ( Sanskritist ), 
Meyer < Hellenist), von l.uschan (Anthropologist), 
Rector Nernst of the University of Berlin, Dr Rosen 
( Persianist ), present president of the D it <? , Dr 
Becker, Secretary of Stale for Education, as wdl 
as Directors of the State Museums, Ak^demie der 


Wissenscliaften and the Slaattsbibliothek, and so 
forth . 

The committee has issued an appeal to all friends 
n( science in cenetal and of Oriental studies in ^xt^- 
Lax for financial asjistance. The forthcoming Confer- 
ence is to furnish them with .an eceasiOB for extendu’ff 
thcit patromre to the Ptutseht HorgtnlafndtteUt 
CtsfUuhaft in order to enable it to earry on its 
investigations in a mete secure manner lh.an is possiWc 
under the present economic stress of Germany, 

The commAiee \s already Irx recex^t df donations 
ranging from toon to to DO marks. According to tho 
regulations of the CtttUttho/t those xxho make gut* 
oi 4000 marks arc to have their names pcrmanentl) 
recorded m the ^ri/rcAri/rrfrrf). il.G In the list of 
Sttfur ( Donors ) 

Here then IS another chance for India to exhibit 
her love of science and scientific research as well as 
to cooperate with the other mtions of 'he world in the 
advancement of learning. And as the field of oriental 
studies IS one vn which India owes so much to the 
services of brilliant German pioneers, Indian scholars 
and publicists such as would care to offer donations 
to the D.Sf.G. would m reality but be acknowledging 
a part of India’s spiritual debt to Germany 

At the present rate of exchange the sum ©{40* 
marks is not more than £3 los . 1 e , about Rupees 50 
Several donations of Rs too or Rs 75 may be expect 
ed from the different university towns of India Not 
only individuals interested in the promotion of orien- 
tat schoUrship but also societies like the Sohtiya 
Sammtlaiti are likely to come foiward to advance 
India's international sense by contributing some 
material assistance to one of the most distinguished 
scientific associations of Europe 

Cheques may b« addressed to Dt. G. Luedtke, 
Manager, Deutsche Morgenlaendisch Gesellschaft, 
Genthinerstrasse 38, Berlin, W. to. Money should be 
sent m English currency. In Germany the pound 
buys more hlarks than the equivalent amount of 
rupees does in India The discount charged by 
Banks in India for the conversion of the rupee is often 
high and Involves a great loss to the persons who 
receive the value in marks 

Berlin Bevoy Kumar Svrkar 

June 
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Technological Studies. 

Dr. D. N. Malhk discourses briefly on the 
opportunities for technological studies which 
Indian students may have abroad, in the Julj 
number of The Cataitia Rmca Some of 
Ms experiences and conclusions are to be 
found in the following paragraphs — 

, Pfof Perkin of the Unwersily of I «eds told me 
that It would be extremely difficult for any student 
ol dyeing to get admission into works for training 
In most cases, he himself found it difficult to gam 
admission even lor a cursory inspection He suggested 
!k ‘j prejudice that obtained against 

jne admission of apprentices into English dye works, 
th* propw thing for Indians to do «ouId be to start 
^tks of their own with English etperls on a contract 
wr a number of years and take a certain number 
Of apprentices who had altesdy been trained at a 
. 'Vf-en the period of comcact is over 

i5. •PP''*'’llcea will have learned their work 
in^ works would then do without English experts 
and emp’oj their own men 

Professor Barker of the Textile Department of 
the University of Leeds, however, assured me that 
,*’?** *0 me to gam admission for his Indian 
students with whom he was very vtry satisfied 
into suitable Textile factories, and wis hopeful of 
success 

At the same time, it seems to be true, as a gener-il 
pw^sition, that the pUn suggested by Prof Perkin 
^ms to be the only feasible one for all the various 
noustries which claim Indnnpupls in this country 
As regards the continent of Furope the 
nriler sajs — 

Thefacil tes avaibble on the continent for techno 
toS'ca studies to our young men are as yet an 
«n«plored field That they are available m some 
seems to be the op nion of those who have 
‘"‘iuifed mto the mailer, but the difhciiUy of 
presents almost an insuperable barrier 
of make adequate provision fnr the teaching 

German in the Indian UmvefsrtKS 
rontinenlal facilities are at all to be availed of 
IJn.r.ff'c® does not present itself m the 

United Sutes. but 1 am afraid our sludents will. 

Bnlmf 

therefore the problem of icchiso 
wf l .***^'” stiidents < and otlwr stud es ) 

Instiwr./ ^ Institutions like the Fata 

sjaii,.^’* ^ ^ successful and works 

on lines suggested by Prof Perkm 


News of ‘Woman’s Advance, 

We take the following items of news 
relating to women's progress in many 
countries from Stri-Dharma for July — 
V'OTSa FOR BLRSieSE W'oMEV 
In the nurma ratified draft Rules the Government 
of India has directly removed the disqual fication of 
sex as r^ards voting for the r 1 egisUtive Council 
KOICh ColXCILS MLST OET THE SASIE RlGIIT 
A further advance nver Indian cond lions has been 
made m the Burmese Rules bv the grant of power 
to the Legislative Council lo adopt a Resolution at 
anytime (hey wish m favour of allowing women to 
become members of Ihe Council, and there is no 
embargo placed on their noimnation lo the Council 
even before they are admitted to eligibility for elec- 
tion Inlnda the Councils have no power to re 
move Che sex disqualification for Council member 
ship for C*n years This power is retained m the 
hvndsof Westminster With the Burma precedent 
before us weshall pies (or similar powers being 
given to our Indian Councils in this particular The 
unnecessary lagprovison was put lo the power of 
the Burma Council that though it may vote to 
allow women to enter its precincts, still the consent 
of the Governor to the Resolution will have to be 
obtained before the, Government proceeds to give 
effect to the Resolution 

CoMniLsORV EdVCVTIOV roR GIRLS 

The meet ng of the Madras Corporal on called 
to consider the Scheme proposed for Compulsory 
I ree Ffcmentary Educai on for Madras City had to 
be postponed (or want of a quorum SevervI Ivd es 
allended to hexr (he proceed ngs and tliey received 
a hearty welcome If (he City bathers are assured 
th-vt Ihe Madras women voters in their own wards 
are opposed to theappicaton of all the mnney to 
boy. only and if the women Strongly call for the 
application of the scheme to girls also, it is almost 
certain that the present scheme will be remodelled 
on better principles Wherever women have met to 
discuss this matter there has been unanimity m 
favour of the inclusion of girls 

A Ladibs Co Opbrvtive f*AMtisG Socisty 
It has fallen to the women of Salem Madras 
Presidency, to be the pioneers of \\ omen's Co opera 
tive tanking m Inda Two years ago eleven 
women dubbed together and started a Co^iperative 
Bank of tier own through the help of Mr 
\edachala Iyer then Registrar of Co-operative 
^tieand Mr \ognesnafayana Iyer, Principal 
of Salem College The Present number of ' 
members IS 4* wtha total number of no shares 
and a ^re capital of Re i loo which may be 
increased up to Rs 4,000 ^ 
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Politics akd Japanese Women 

The first women s Pol tical meeting tn Japan * 
was held tn Kobe on May 10 at the city Y MCA 
It became possible as the result of the recent passage 
of a measure granting women the right to engage 
in political discussions and meetings The Kobe 
branch of the New Womens Association was in 
charge of ill arrangements 

First Woman ih D. in Asierica 
The first woman to receive the Degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy m America is a Japanese Miss Tomi 
Wada, who has made a special study of psychology 
in the American Universities since 1917 


Causes Contributory to Spread of 
Tuberculosis 

In an article contributed to the June 
number of Tlip Calcutta Medical Journal 
Rat Bahadur Gopal Chandra Chatterjee, M u , 
considers the causes which contribute to the 
spread of tuberculosis in this country Some 
of the causes which lower the power of rests 
tance of the system in tuberculosis cases are 

Many med cal men in their practice have often to 
see and treat tubercular glands m unmarried girls and 
these cases remain quiescent for several years and are 
for the time being Iwfmless for several years tn the 
IfT* g'ds gel married become preg 
delivcty become again their patients, 
but this time, as hopeless t) pes of tuberculosis of lones. 

IS®"'!®* M delayed or* prevented m thfse 
Mses? Our tyrant the society, stands 10 the wav 
I saw, the other day, a case of galloping phthisis of 
lung in a married woman She had Iweo sufferintr 
ofsp’ne and ajuty 
masthad been appl ed to the neck to give rest lo^ilw 
n«k with that on she became pregranrUd tlm 
became her death warrant v unarms 

Now, our society does not allow any girl after 
reaching puberty to remain unmarried ^Phis has a 
profound influence on the increase of tuberc^Lra .n 
this country In England out of iw gnfrl^wJn 

Only those who ate ster le or of this factor 

TTie writer passes on to other causes 

common here ^tha°n*n ^'ur^nean'® 

diabetic phthisis cases tuW^U k and in 

m numbe*; m their sputu^^'^h/se caf^* 

more often than any oVr sinde facing 1^,?'''* 
infection among the membersS the r famdy 

pccumaiy d IKtul.y and 1,™? ™ K Jf' 
,„o„s ;iow, a.'^lnonay 3l S 


bottom of almost all these factors, it will be more 
appropriate to designate this group of cases as being 
caused by that masterful tyrant — money 


Some Agricultural Operations 
in India. 

In notiQing the “Review of Agricultural 
Operations in India, 1920-21,” the Bombay 
Co-operative Quarterly for Jurte writes — 

Improving the breeds of cattle and keepmgalne 
the existing cattle through periods of famine are being 
taken up by the Agricultural Departments m various 
provinces The work done by the Bombay Depart 
mentmthe last famine in saving cattle is admirable 
and It will not be to » much to ask Government to 
transfer, m future, alt famine work to Agricultural 
Departments in order that it should be really useful , 
Excepting the Poona Agricultural College, which 
has established its reputation, there seems to be no 
institution which attracts a large number of students 
for higher agricultural education. It is a pity that 
people do not yet understand the importance of this 
productive industry on ivhich the life of the nation 
depends 

All the Agticullural Departments m India put 
together do not get even a crore of rupees and this 11 
because the general public hive not yet shown their 
keen interest m this industry It is a matter for 
congratulation therefore to the Agricultural Depart 
ments that they make their influence felt despite the 
great difficulties that confront them 

Solution of the Problem of 
Raoial Antagonism. 

In the course of an article on the problem 
of. racial antagonism contributed to The 
Young Men of India for July, Mr J S 
Hoyland considers the factors of colour and 
religion md the political, economic, cultural 
and ethical factors in detail, and then tries 
to find a solution He rightly observes — 

This problem can only be solved by«omeover- 
maMecing spiritual force It remains to enquire very 
btieHy where this force is to be found and the pISec 
which Inda should occupy m the finding of it 

Iiwia has from the beginn ng of her history been 
a sunerer from rnciat antagonism under peculiarly 
icute forms As we have seen the caste system itself 
was bmlt up m connection with the race-prcblem , 
an^ whatever its cruel defects there is this much to be 
for caste that it has m the mam produced peaceful . 
orderly and permanent relationships 

but caste and liberty, whether individual, socinl or 
national are poles asunder , and a solution of racial 
antagonism is demanded to day which shall accord 
the maximum degree of liberty to every race 

Such a solution, Mr Hoyland thinks, will 
be reached in India 

The race-problem still presses with peculiar force 
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\jpon India With her countless castes, »(th her 
intermixture of Dravidian, Ar)an and Mongolian 
stock*, with hef (fiction beWeen Euroneans and* 
Asiatics, she is one of the storm-centres of tne norld s 
inter racial relationships Is it too much to hope that, 
asm th^ past she met the race-problem wth the false 
solution of caste ( which has >et proved so orderly and 
permanent >, so in the future she may be the creator 
ofa new and genuine method of racial reconciliation 1 
It « the profound conviction of the wriltr of this 
paper that there is a solution of the race problem, that 
thne 15 a true method of racial reconciliation, and that 
—with her mcient religious msight, and her ever active 
spiritual genius — India is destined to put that method 
into practice, and to demonstrate before thesxorld hoar 
race prejudice may be conquered 

But the sfXution is no clap-trap formula, no cheap 
panacea. It is a way of life, and a way of life that 
must befollowedm countless individual cases if the 
problem is to be victoriously solved 
What IS that v,ay of life ? 

That way of life is true religion — not the religion of 
custom and ceiemony, not Ihrf religion that me-ins 
membership ot some iigidly defined community but 
the tel’gion that is the daily practice of the Presence 
of God, the bather of every man and of every race of 


The race problem will only be solved by mdividotl 
lives lived m close and intimate communion «i|h Cod 
and in unremitting service lor God s Kingdom on earth 
•^hat state of society, aU the norld over, whetem all 
the relationships of mankind shall be governed by 
God’s will, uhieK is tove and liberty. 

This same great force has la the past freed the 
woild from other problems, which in their day must 
have seemed almost as glaring and terrible as the 
racoproblem doesto us m our modem age It was 
such felgion, lived forth in such lives, that swept 
slavery from the world, that brought tear* end the 
horrors of the gladiatorial games m ancient Rome, 
that abolished human sacrifice and infant-exposure and 
capital punishment inflicted for petty crime, and a 
thousand other relics of the brutal past In our own 
day such practical religion was at the back of the 
movement which has freed the people of the United 
States from the grip of the drink-trade The race 
piobtem, sombre and urgent though it is, can be solved 
by the same force that solved those pftblems. and 
by that force only Its solution depends m realty 
upon the earnestness with which men who would wish 
^ UH'c the world, conform their lives to Cods wnll, 
dwell m spiritual dependence upon Him, and so go 
power to right the wrong, and to bring 
in Uis Kingdom 

, antagonism, which m the past has been so 

olten fostered by false corweptions of religion can in 
the future only be abolished through true teJigUJO — 
Ihtoogh I ves dedicated to the serwee of the God of 
Love 

There is a great and glotioijs hope that tndva. which 
lUysgoneby has been so fruitful in Lves devotei 
at the cost of all earthly possessions and aH human 
rrK™?!’ rebgmns ideals and farteachmg 
will in the future demonsltaie to man 
that through true jtligion, the solution of the sac* 
practice be Uiumphanlly 


The Lot of Indian Clerks. 

TAe Indian C/eri \ttites In Us inaugural 

number • 

The common and yet qui*e correct notion is that a 
clerk earns less than a carpenter or a mason. If m 
ttv» civil ted world, as wc call it,— civilized because 
education is reported to have much advanced— a 
literate man like the clerk can find less means of 
fnainlewance than an illiterate manual labourer like 
the carpenter or the mason, «e shall hesitate to 
believe if the times ever could be called^ civilized. 
Even in Bombay, one of the greatest industrial centres 
of tnd a, the clerk has a miserable existence oC his 
own A full fledged graduate clerk with a knowledge 
of the sundry paraphernalia of clerkship is barely paid 
enough to keep body and soul togelner. Henasto 
beep away his wife and children probably at his 
nature place, for Ins earning is so low, though his 
wdrk (s so persistent and industrious His home in 
Bombay >5 barely worth the name His present vs 
m setable and Kis future uncertain All these liave 
their concomitant evils which it wiU be the endeavour 
of the present magarme to fight against Of the 
industrially advancing communities, the clerk is the 
most backward NVenave no axe to nind against 
the class of employers for vve do not brieve in fights 
based upon physical vigour But we cannot afford 
to look on when our fellow brother is sinking into the 
valley of distress We shall struggle (or him on 
constitutional lines till there is breath m us Disorder, 
disunion discord need struggle— strong struggle— 
and TBt IMDIAV CLiRk is intended for that 
struggle But Its struggle shall, always be based 
upon pcmciples of iighteousness and truth, (ot tto 
struggle wins that ha* no truth and righteousness as 
its roam support If wc win we shall record the 
success in tne books of God if we fail, m our failure 
shall Cod store great success for us 

We wish all success lo The Indian Clerk 
lo'ils efforts We have only one remark to 
make If our contemporary has the notion 
that the work of a carpenter, a mason, a smith, 
&.C. requires less intelligence, training or 
cultivated taste than that of the average run 
of clerks we do not share that opinion The 
work of our indigenous architects and other 
craftsmen is every whit as dignified and 
maybe made as Intellectual as that of any 
of the professions 


A Tamil Poetess’s Idea of Heroism. 

In the course of one* of the articles 
on the poetesses of the Tamil land which 
Mr« T Tiru Navuk-Arasn has been writing 
m Exerywam Reuiew, she gives the fol- 
lowing description ofapoem'By Marokkoltu 
KappasaUiyar 

Poem number 37 treats of the Chola kint: who ' 
knowTiasKulamutuiutirnyya KiUiValavah It 

bcaleshis glorious strength in battle He fougi 
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a place .called Kulamultam, where lie was defeated 
and killed and Vie. is therefore called the mart that died 
there In those early days, at least in the Tamil land, 
the practice appears uniform, of praising not only the 
victory of the conquerors but also the valour oi the 
vanquished. Success and defeat were counted as 
mere accidents Heroism in battle was all that 
mattered and the consequence was of no moment. 
And,so It came to pass that poets have praised feven 
the death of heroes on the battle-field It is thus thsl 
after the death of such a hero, h^ came to be rendered 
the posthumous honour of being called as the person 
who died on a particular field of battle There are 
many such instances in lamil literature, such as 
Kariyattu tunjiya Nedungkilli ( Neduni,kiUi who died 
in the battle at Karijnru ) Kottambalattu-tunjiya 
Makkodai ( Mnkkodai who died in the battle at 
Kottambalam ) Kurappalh tunjija Killi Valavan 
( Killi Valavan who died in the battle at Kurappalh ). 


Status of Indians m Bntisli Colonies. 

Mr H S L Polak tells us m The 
Indian Review for June — 

Ilisnownearlj a year since the Imperial Con- 
Terence of 1921 separated after having wih the 
evception of the Union of South Africa m respect of 
a considerable part of its area passed a resolution 
urging the desirability of conferring equal citirenshm 
upon His Majesty s Indian subjects domiciled in 
the overseas tercilones of the British Empire No 
Me acquainted with conditions m the Self-governing 
Dominions and the powetful prejudices and racial 
superstitions prevalent therein, would five sears aeo. 
have supposed that even the nominal recognition of 
this equably of citizenship for Indians could have 
taken place for decades to come 

Curiously enough, though the statute books of 
many of the Crown Colonies, Dependencies and 
Protectorates, as. for example, in Ceylon the M^lay 
btates, Kenja, Fiii, Mauritius, British Guian... and 
rrmidad, are repfete with ordinances and rcgula 

rights of equal citizenship with white British subiects 
became aWl 

w f ‘he Colonial Office. 

generally realised in India that ibe worst 
iiT '? difTerenfalion was 

wh?rk u herself m the overseas territories in 
and in respect 

Parbamenr "^s tespon..iblc to the Brnish 

lub ^rm obscun^ on this 

Mr Pohk concludes lus article thus — 


The Colonial Office has recently declared its 
provisional adhesion to the doctrine of race segrega- 
tion in Uganda, wl1ere.1l had not previously existed 
It IS becoming known that, under the influence of 
powerful groups and corporations of white British 
subjects, the Governments of Fiji and Hritish Guiana 
are stilTenmg in their objection to the grant of equal 
cit/cnsbip to the local Indians. But these Govwn- 
ments are merely IockI branches of the Colonial 
Office, which is already m the grip of similar vested 
interests with headquarters m London, What has 
the Government of India done, apart from sending 
Mr. Sistri on his histiric and highly important 
mission to three of the Dominions, to ensure that 
effect IS given to the Impeml Conference resolution? 
Has It yet asked for categorical information regarding 
the steps taken by the Colonial Office to procure the 
removal of disabling legislation and diflerential ad- 
ministrative methods in the terri'ones for whose good 
^vetnment the British Cabinet is responsible to 
Parliament ' Will it not be a significant thing to find 
in fact, Australia New Zealand, Canada, and India 
on one side, and Soufii Africa and Great Britain on the 
other * It will be a new and quite unexpected ranging 
of forces but unless Great Britain hastens to restore 
the equilibrium, by implementing with all possible 
speed the agreement into which she entered with India 
before the whole world last year, she will only have 
herself to thank if vested power, privilege, and interest 
weigh down the balance against India and bring about 
not a new Imperial integration known as the British 
Commonwealth of equal and free people*, but the 
dissolution of an Empire of greed and exploitation that 
has outlived its usefulness and that denies the new 
spirit of human brotherhood The Viceroy and the 
Secretary of State for India must, if India is tn 
survive as an equal partner in the Commonwealth and 
preserve her self-respect as a world nation, wage a 
remorseless war with the Colonial Office until the 
principle embodied in the Imperial Conference reso- 
lution IS applied fully in the spirit as well as the letter. 


Production of a True Picture 
Rupam for April contains some “discur- 
sive notes" on the last exhibition of the 
Indian Society of Oriental Art, Calcutta, 
translated . by Mr Surendranath Tagore 
from the Bengali of Dr. . Abanindranatli 
Tagore In one of'them the artist sajs . 

•‘When we say that both eye and mind must 
join to produce a true picture we have not said all 
rhere is also something left over which transcends 
both There is a secret chamber where the human 
artist communes with ihe Divine Artist, and plays 
with him at creation News of this comes to us now 
and then in a work such as the Uma of Nandalal 
In such as these wc see at last a glimpse of the 
real artist's studio —the picture rapt in their own 
dreams, creating dreams in all beholders, but all 
the whde behind the veil —the innermost sanctuary 
of the spirit where the simplicity of perfection reigns, 
-ind where the mmd js a child, and smiles and pLiys, 
and thinks or thinks not just as a child " 
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The Ago of Consont 
The Jnne number of PrabuJiikii tika^ 
relay an organ of Order of KamaLruhna* 
Ntvekananda, urhes thus on the abo\e 
subject •— 

The Ifindj Soctety has at present lo^t Its power of 
mtiative and oriRinal thinking. Its memoers are 
content to ’’tread the path Ihe’r foretatheri trod,” and 
follow the rnles and injunctions whrther sanctioned by 
Society or Scriptures, hke mere autoniata, without 
bkm? the trouble of ervju ring into the r meaning 
Any ceparture from the old rut, however beneficial it 
may be. ts looked upon with dread and suspcvsn 
and IS met inth great oppOMtion. A b II Kis been 
introduced m the Indian l.egiiUtiie As'«embly, with 
a Slew to increase the age of consent of a married 
girl from the rath to the 14th year. Meetmjjs arc 
l^ngheld and earrespondences are pouring tr* into 
the Piesj, protesting against the proposetT bill If 
the opposition be due to the interference of the Leguls 
tis-e Assembly in a purely social rnatfer, there may be 
some mean-ng in the protests Bur instead of that 
weare told that Hinduism and Hindu ^letv wivtd 
P^h if the new amendment be passed into taw As 
w rd ^us and social welfare can tic insured by making 
a frl a mother *1 theageof Iwelie Those who 
seem tj be most sol eitous about the morals of Society 
would M well to consider wh«her or not social morality 
tan M better maintained and even im prosed by making 
our boys and girls live aide of self-control and -el' 
discipline until they attain full ma)orits, and are able 
to take Bp the respons biht es ol the lamly I fe Such 
a course would be m full conform ty with the true 
sptt of the fiindo Setiptorcs. and will eutunly 
improve both the health and morals of the would be 
parents as well as those of generations to come 
fcraphasis on BrahntacKsrya and abot tion ol child 
marriage Will step premature child bearing which is 
BfMtly responsible lor the physic*! degeneration ol the 
Inoi4B people and will check the high morta1it> of 
young mothers and their weak md undescloped 
chudren These will also check child oidowhood wfiich 
gone of the greatest curses prevalent in the Hindu 
Society, and will conduce lo iiiCTcased socitl purity 
end greater well be ng of Society in general 


Dyo stuQs and Chemical Warfare 


Sir Alfred Cliatterton ssrites in the 
May number of The Mysore Ccenomte 
Journal — 


In this matter of dye studs, there is really a gtea 
f“Pons bility thrust upon llwsc who, in the future 
^“^responsible for the fiscal policy of the countrs 
It Germany obtains the Indian trade in djostuffi 
^ertMo chemical industry will again dominate th 
wwld and civiluation will again he exposed lo ih 
^"g”* ft<4gi which It IS hardry rescued but recenil) 
“** Jodia prohibit the importation of German dyi 
stuns airf she will strike a deadly blow at the Germa' 
chemical industry and even though it be at somecoi 
•0 ourselves tlic cast will be small compaied witlith 
enlw-nced secuiuy ivludi must come from the weaker 


tng of the Gcrmin chemical trade. What wnll India 
hate to pay for this renunci-itasn of German dves * 
In real ty. very Lttle. Possiblj, dye-studs will co‘t a 
1 tile more , but m the bng run, it nusl either be llie 
Brtish or the German maacfacturers who will domi- 
nate the market andwileief rule supreme and will 
try to make as much out of it as m can On this 
score, therefore, the loss or gam to Indj will be 
nothing but it must be admitted tliat if German 
dye-stafis are excluded, the Indian dyerwilt ha?e to 
put op swth, for the present, inferior dye-studs. Stilt, 
these dye studs are good enough for ad practical 
purposes and It will be fool sh to give encouragement 
to the German chemist simnly because he is in .a 
pos tion to supply dye-studs ot a si ghtly better <^ua! ty 
than can be obtained elsewhere Synthetic indigo 
scry neatly killed the Indian md go industry. 

ny« stuffs are a luxury. I or § or 6 years wx- haw 
done very well with a comparatively limited supply 
and if. in the future Indiagives no employment to the 
German chemist, at worst, she will simply have lo go 
without a few very fine dye stuffs which, however, are 
of eompjfitivtly little economic importance as the 
<)oafit ty used is rtot large 

But if instead of (;>ving “empIoymcDt to 
the German chemist, ’ fndia gives employ, 
meot to, say, the Uriltsh chemist, will that 
strengthen tlic position of Indian industries ? 


Tho UnlvoraJty of Nalanda. 


Mr A Kami Iyer has conlributeJ lo 
the May number of the Madras Eduea- 
iiontl A’tTu-f an article on -the Unlsersity 
of Nalanda compiled from a Bengali book- 
let on the subiecl bv Mr Bhanmdranath 
Bo»e We read therein 

Kccent invesligitioas hue shown that the site of 
Nalanda was the presimt village of Badagaon in the 
district of I’atna Among the few rel cs that have 
been unearthed Ifom this place is the great seal of 
the L'nivws ty bearing the inscription "Sn S’dlanrli 
SlahlTtlidfi Arjra Bhiiihu Songhaij^ " 

The I n versity grew into mighty proportions in 
the course of a few centuries and students in Iheir 
hundreds began to flock from far and near As 
under the beneficent intluence of Buddhism c'ste 
distinctions were obliterated, and the restrictions on 
foreign travel disappeared, an active intercourse was 
set up between India and lorcign countries like 
Tibet, China, and Japan Students and travellers 
from these remote countries came to .Nitandi for 
study and the collection of Buddhist literature 


It xsas a great residenti^ University , 
Some idea of the greatness of the University may 
be had from the fact that, m its best days, it provided 
accommodation for some ten thousand persons the 
monks and sludenta included Thousands of small 
roorns, each twelve cub ts by eight, were provided f 
residence while the classes were held in * 
lecture halls A wide'choice ol subieefs was t 
Iothe5tudeoli--Hmduand Buddhist Liletalure 
riulovophv, Medicine. Aicliifecluie, and otliei 
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and sciences .There vas i magnificent library oC 
palm leaf and bhiirjapalri manuscripts 

Intending students who reached Njilanda at mght 
had to slay in the or Guesthouse outside 
the mam gale, till the next morning The 'keeper of 
the gate’ was mvatiablj a great scholar as it was 
I IS business to examine the students and adjudge 
their fitness for admission Those who were tried 
and found wanting had simply to return the way 
theytame Admission to the Uni\ersity was basra 
solelj on intellectual qualifications ill who satisfied 
this test were adm tted without distinction of caste or 
creed The discipline was of a most stringent kind 
A!! tendency to softness or self indulgence was 
sternly repressed as self control and simplicity were 
of the essence ot monastic 1 fe Earl^ m the morning 
the monks chanted their favourite invocation to 
Buddha, and went out to bathe m batches The 
whole da^ was devoted to study and instruction The 
meals consisted office camphor oil and butter, limes, 
dates and nutmegs There were big mango groves 
and gardens with beautiful lotus ponds which provided 
recreation at the close of a busy Haj 

Financial stabilitj was ensured as more than 200 
villages had been given is free g fts by mans kings 
and princes 


The Duty of Indian Statos Towards 
Rural India 

Rao Bahadur Sardar M V Kibe writes 
in an article in the Feudatory and Znmtn- 
dan India, March and April, 1922 

The two most outstanding features of Rural India 
are Poverty and ‘Waste On every sde extreme 
TOverty is accompanied by various ruinous waste 
There IS waste of life energy time raw materials 
and what not ? 

Wasid’of He is the greatest evil from wWch 
India especially tun! pacts of it suffers In other 
countries m ancent tune three score and ten years 
was the maximum of life m India it ranged from 
too to 120 1 1 modern limes reverse appears to be 

the case. The Indian expectation of the duration 
of life at birth is less than 22 59 for males and 23 it 
for females, against the expectation of I fe 10 bnuland 
wh^h IS 46 04 and 50 02 jeats respectively 

-Proverty ts undoubtedly ihe mam caic of ih.s 
appalling slate of things 

Poor phjsic due to starvat on easily succumbs 
to ins-initary e nd t ons Epidemics rage with furv 
and sickness IS the normal cond tion of life ^ 

Almost half the population of tnd a is condemned 

try they work as loeflicient labourers yef full u« 
■s not made of them H they were not abiSluldv 
Pfopfgation of mankind llw 
would have been completely d sregatded ^ 

He suggests various remedial measures 

Active measures for combating the eviU of poverty 
and waste are required Increased productio^S 
frst necessity More efforts should ti devoted to ih^ 
preservation and util sation of manure llw selects 


of seeds and experiments with the object of improve 
ments in crops than is the case at present. Tor 
preserving grams, gnin elevators and other improved 
forms of stores should be established 

The introduction of free primary education and 
the subsequent diffusion of the principles of science 
as appliecf to industry is a necessity People should 
be fought to utilise their own resource^ in their 
daily wants as far as possible and utilise Iheif 
spare time in promoting some industry The spinning 
and weaving of cotton ts an occupation at once 
most useful and capable of being followed by the 
people In order to increase these tendences o( 
the people, such Indian States as can introduce 
such measures as the imposition of high tariff on 
foreign manufactures especially as can be classed as 
luxuries, should not lies tate to da so 

Not only Cooperative Credit Societies but pro- 
ductive and distributive co-operative Societies should 
be widely established Panchayats entrusted with 
the work of improving the condition of villages 
should go hand m hand with them A sum should 
be set apart every year for the improvement of 
rural arcs 

They, should be opened up by means of comniu 
n cation No village should be without some means 
of communication all the j ear round Contact with 
the more unproved patls of the country will raise 
people from the slough of despond m which they 
have fall n nr 


Utiier xuggeslions are — 

Economic holdings should be formed and as far 
as possible they should be concentrated aimolta 
neously With ihe establishment of the work houses 
h^ging should be stopped, old age pensions may 
be introduced Religious mstruction should be in 
Iro^ced bv regulating religious grants 
.. .* beauty should be propagated It 

Will beautify surroundings and fields, as well as 
houses and their interiors It will relieve mono 
tony and remove moroceness of life 

^rhe Stale of Boroda alone has shown a con 
scicotiousness to some extent of its duty towards 
lU subjects Railways have been carried to all 
the parts of the State seaports are being devc 
loped raw materials and minerals are being worked 
by mdigenods Agency, masses are being trained 
Jr*® compulsory primary education and 

hy the establishment of libraries m their midst, 
attention is paid to village sanitation model villages 
navre sprung up various social abuses are being 
done away wuh by legislation and above all 
«re becoming a potent factor m the 


Idols of Indian Research 

Rrof. A Chakravarti, vv riles in the 
Jatna Gas’tte for May 

jyhen the period of modern Science was ushered 
in Lord Bacon he insisted on gePfing rid of 
j called the Idols or Preiudees Inborn 

■ind tiadlional prejudices ought to be removed be 
fe&eirch could be successfully extned 
««t lie removil of suchjdohwxs considered the 
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Sint qua nan o( entering into the Teiii] !e of Knowledge 
Had Dacon been alise to-day he would have similarly 
insisted on the temosal of certain ii/e/e which have 
crept into the researches pertaining to Indian History 
and Indian Litenture 


We ha\e a descuplton of some of them 
\\hen* European Kholars first undertooh the Study 
of Oriental Literature, they went into them «itn 
an unwarrantable assumption that Indian Civntisa 
lion and Culture are distinctly inferior to the Civil sa 
tion and Culture of Europe Deeply possessed of 
this prejudice Orientalists whenever they came across 
anything really valuable in Indian Art Indian 
Philosophy, or Indian I itefalure, they tried to trace 
that to Creek otigin. 

It IS not such an easy affair to determine how 
much Ancient India owed to Creek Culture and 
how much the GtttVa owed to ancient India. That 

there was regular communicai on between Ind a and 

Europe both by land and sea, that Indiv enioyed 
international trade, that valuable articles from India 
We carried to tl e markets ol Egypt and Babylonia 
Greece and Borne, are all recognised facts now a 
days And therefore the Greeks and the Hindus 
had every facility to know each other both d reetly 
and indrectly is a certain fact Beyond this to 
dogmatically assert as to the indebtedness of the 
East to the west indiscriminately is ]ust being vielitnis- 
ed by a kind of intellectual idol 

As against this prejudice we have to notica a 
twvttse prejudice which is the peculiar symptom 
of modeta India \\ iih the growth of lodian N tional 
um there has grown up a <cfl of senturental 
reverence (ot the past tinvuUted by patriot cfetvout 
the modern Inaian Student of research subjects 
hunself to a converse error of imagining that even 
the most up to date scientific discovery is but the 
inarticulate echo of what was definitely known to 
and recorded by the ancient Hindus 


Besides the above prejudice as to 
originality there is another prejudice per 
taming to antiquity 

On the one hand there « a cra-ving to go as 
■ac back as possible, whereas on the other hand 
there is an equally uojustifiable desire to come dow-n 
as Bear as tossioIc to the present It is quite 
necessary to dissociate value from antiqn ty the 
two aie quite different things fhe value of a rhmg 
has nothing to do with its h story The thing rs 
ri« inwe valuable because ol its earlier origin cr 
of Its longer existence 

The Writer then dwells on two other 

E rejudices which are peculiar lo Southern 
ndia, namely, 

, , 1*1 The ptejud ce reUting to Dravida or Sanskrit 
•i* prrfud ce relating lo rel gious rivalry About 
ot the Maurya period in rvorthern India 
thfte w-ere well-knoivn Tamil Kingdoms m theSouth 
v#\J advanced m Civlsation That the 
tr rf Kingdom enjoyed an enviable fore gn 

reported by Greek literary references and 
by Numismatic evidence There arc myttuc 
'mmoftalised in Indian EnicS connecting the 
oooih With the Korth \\ ho the early Dravndians 


were, whether they were originally related lo the 
Aryans and when the Aryans first came to th» South, 
are still open problems of South Induin History * 
Uni I recently there has been a tendency among 
Indan Students dominated by Sanskrit inlTuence to 
beittle the importance ol Drividian Culture and 
to speak of the mferiorily of Tamil 1 iterature and 
rfepend ftg uporf flimsy philological evidence ,cven 
to speak of Tamil Language as bul a degenerate 
dalect of Sanskrit uncage This ''anskritic 
dommance has been recent^ resented by Dravidian 
Scholars As a revolt against the Aryan dommance 
there has been a movement of revolt among Dravidian 
Studenlv to sing the praise of Tamil Language and 
Tamil Literature This academic and I terary move 
mctii « very much strengthened by the format on 
of the political party known as the Nonbrahmn 
patty Socio political aspirations have very often 
blinded academical acuteness and historical sense 
of proportion \V ith the same mad fervour that 
actuated the Sansktitists to dsetedit Dravidian 
Culture the Dravidian scholars in ther turn are 
now trying to establsh the absolute independence 
and the unsullied puri^ of Tamil Language and 
Tamil Literature from Sanskrit mfluence On either 
side we notice a good deal of waste of erud tion 
(or an unworthy cause 


SumarajiTB tbe Buddhist Monk 


Prof Phanmdranalh Bose thus intro 
duces a short biographical sketch of 
Kumarajiva the Buddhist Monk, contrs- 
buted by him to the Maka bodhi and the 
United Buddhist World 


This life ot Kumstjiva the Buddhist monk is 
culled and Iranslaicd from a long paper of 
Sylvan L^i, le Tokharien B, langue de 
Koutcha which appeared m the yanmnt Asi tiquet 
Sept Oct 1913 Ulh Seres Vol II It is no use 
gainsaying ihe contributions of Kgmirjiva to lodian 
culture He came from an Indian father, and 
belonged to that Greater Ind a which was fast being 
esiabi shed in Central Asia in the fourth century 
A U When he was carried away to China from 
Koutcha neat Khotao he did there matvtllottswoik. 
He translated no less than 100 Indian Buddbist 
books m» Chinese He was also a perfect master 
ol Chinese His Ch nese style is charmirtg and is 
regarded as classical even now So it is hoped that 
this 1 fe of that Buddhist monk, "The greatest perhaps 
ol all translators who preached in China the genius 
atvd vrak of Indian Buddhism, ' will be inlerestmg to 
general readers ® 


Postal Revenue 

The following passages from the presi- 
dential address of Babu Kshiiish Chandra 
,1 Ite U5t Bengal and As„„ 
Provincial Postal and R M S. C , 
printed in Labour, will be found mstruefiv 
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In the first place, I would draw attention to the 
strange^confession made bj the hinancc Member last 
•Jear that it was not easy to say precisely what Go\ern 
ment were making or losing oser the administration 
of the Post Office, because the accounts were not kept 
on a strictly commercial basis and that too much 
relance could not be phced on the administration 
reports of the department in their attempt to work out 
the profit and loss 

My contention IS that Go\etnment have no moral 
right to annex for gener I fimnciil purpoaes any sur 
plus of Postal revenue Indeed, the Government of 
India, since the diys of the Fast India Company, are 
committed to the principle that the Postal depart* 
ment isto be admimsterea without anj consideration 
for the general revenue interests In iS66 the Right 
HonbleMr Massej then Finance Member of the 
Government of India went so Ur as to declare that 
'the Post Ofiice was so potent an engine of civiUsat on 
that no Government would be justified in allowing 
fiscal considerations to stand in the way of any im 
provement ' The only consideration thjt seemed 
to weight w th him was whether or not the postal 
rates dd act as a check on correspondence and if 
they did, thcj must be made liberal no matter nhat 
the financial effect wax And todaj. Sir Malcolm 
Hailey is out to demolish the generous pnne pies 
established by this broad minded predecessor of his 
I nainta n that the Post Office need not always be 
even self support ng The Post Office is a public 
utilty department and any check on its usefulness 
must be condemned The recent lAcrease in Postal 
rates has already resulted in -k great shrinkage in the 
volume of correspondence A similar circumst'ince 
has been lately cons d red sufficient to justify a reduc 
t on in the rates m the British Isles in S r Robert 
Hornes budget though it involves the imposlion 
uf the financial burden on the general tax payer 


The Royal nommission on Oxford 
and Camdridge Universities 

‘xir Michael Sadler devotes his monthly 
letter on education in 1 nglanil in the current 
number of Indian Lducaiion to the Royal 
Commission on Oxford and Chinhridge He 
quotes the following passage from Us report 

The attempt of the Slate to control opinion m 
the Umvets ties and Colleges broke down m 1688 and 
was never revived This is a gieat fact that has 
d St nguished cur English University system from 
that tn France and German) It is a precious part of 
our intellecluvl and moral heritage as a nation If 
there were anv danger that grants of public money 
wouldlevdto State inteileience with opinion in the 
I’niverstl es, It m i,ht Le the less of two evils that 
they should decl ne in eFT ciency rather than lose their 
indeptndenc' in order to obtain adeijuate means 
But the wajs of thought and fcelinff of the modern 
British Commumu arc host le to any development 
m the d fcflion of Stale control of the acvdemic «p r t 
and the pubic gtaits already enjoyed by the old 
Scottish and the ntvv l-nglsh Universities have not 
led to State interference with opinion vrd tendency 
in It osc inst tut Ons 


And then observes 

May this continue to be true The words of the 
Commission are a further safeguard of its so continu 
mg But the history of the anciept Cnghsh Univff 
sities and especnlly the history of Oxford at the 
last great intellectual and social crisis— thU of the 
sixteenth and early seventeenth century— shows that 
English statesmen arc not loath to firing pressure 
to bear against unpopular opinions or against danger 
ously dissident opinions in our Universities if they 
think that the safety of the Government calls for 
repression. Circumstances might well arise in which 
the Government of the day might feel itself ctidan 
gered or perilously attacked by the political opinion 
in the Universities In that case interference would 
come, and come all the more easily and dexterously 
through the machinery o supervision set up for the 
purpose of administering the Parliamentary grant 
In India, too, State control of the 
academic spirit IS not required and would be 
unwelcome, buta “machinery of supervision^', 
simitar to that m England, should be set up 
for ihe purpose of administering the State 
grant and all other financial resources. 


The Scope of Agriculture 

For the sake of those who have not 
yet determined what profession to fol'ow, 
Mr. Gundappa S Kurpad Vice*PrincipaI| 
Mpore Agricultural School, thus indicates 
briefly the scope of agriculture in the 
Journal of the Mysore Agricultural and 
Experimental Umon — 

Agricullure, while it is concerned with the raising 
various crops also includes the market 
ij manufactured products 

A bald statement like that may not convey the 
importance of the subject but when it is realized 
* H food na 'clothing many m^icmes 

and raw materials for manufactures are obtained 
Irom Agricuiture, its importance at once becomes 
apparent In recent times the Science of Agriculture 
has outgrown its old limits and has become so 
extensive that it has been found necessary to cut 
u “f* venous branches such as Agronomy, 
Horticulture Animal Husbandry. Forestry, etc. 
and wen the«e are further subdivided so that we 
Agriculture more or less 
clwly defined such as Agronomy. Pomoloov Hon 
^oil Physics Agrfcultural 
EoSn^I*. Chemfstry. Agricultural 

trnlnn^ Agricultural Engineering filycology Fnto* 
S «lc Th. proco. 

irraunc k" narrower and more homogeneous 

f^ups has pore further still leadng to sp^ialiM- 
of Agriculture Such 
w^ld *,* yielded some wonderful results which 

possible if such detailed 

atfmtton had not been paid 

w "'‘If'ods of investigation 

•we insuffie.enf. so nlso the customary dnm^s of 
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science cannot be rigidly maintained in soil work 
The chemist is constantly confronted with physical 
and biological problems , the biologist constantly 
needs the help of the statistician the phy- 
siologist and the chemist, most of the work is 
essentially ’teamwork’, requiring the close coopera- 
tion between experts m different branches of Science. * 
"A body of workers by harmonious eo-operatwn 
IS able to make advances that would be impossible 
for any single individual, however brilliant ’ When 
It IS added that most of the progress of modern 
Agriculture in the West has been the result of 
such research work rt wll at once be leatired 
what a useful and fasc nating subject Agricuhore 


Indian Railways, 1919—20. 

We learn from Indian and Eastern 
Engineer that of the 33,16 lakhs of rupees 
earned in 1919—20 by Indian RailnSys 
by passenger irafflc, nearlj 27 69 lakhs 
were received from 3rd class passengers 
the 2nd class coming next with 2,if> lakhs 
and the ist and Intermediate classes each 
nnmbT 3,00 Ukh* Yet the wants con 
venience and comfort of 3rd class passengers 
ace consulted the least, if consulted at all 


The Working Man of Bengal. 

Mr Percy Brown, Prmcipal, Calcutta 
uoteroment School of Art, writes in the 
course of an article on "Decorations for 
the Royal Visit,” contributed by him to 
Jeurnal ef Indian Industries and Labour 
Unbnunaiely, the same praise which is recorded 
«•( those engaged m the artistic portisn of the 
c erne cannot be so (ferly accorded to those who 
undetiook the eoosltuctive portion, the Calcutta 
• A large number of carpenters iaftant 

— cool es, carlmen, and otliershad to be 

emptojed nnd these gave anxiety throughout ific 
^ole period of tJie uxitk The unreinbil ty and itre 

^ "S'**'* 'ceks of indastrial unrest that occur- 
‘""'.these fail ng, were so as 

eivarge Hoi daj s and hartaU, domestic reasons and 


f'uiaajsandAar/fl;,. dom 
latiness. besides numerous other excuses were s 
calculated that on an average one 
K''\v * Staff . r workmen was^abser 

Curing the whole period of the work The write 
emptoyrs of unskilled and sera 

^ce in factories m Calcutta If this is correct an 
vnewtietaownexperience points to it being so, soc 
^musdefect Will certainly require to be remove 

ri K ®"L>' *"* coofrere »" Furope and Am, 

- f **'* '‘•otkman of other Asiat c countrii 

as lot instance. Chins and Japan 


Mining and Geological Education 
in India 

Mr D Penman, u sc , M i ME, Pfin. 
cipal, School of Mines and Geology, writing 
on the above subject in Journal of Indian 
Industries and Labour thus concludes his 
article by pointing out the "need for ade- 
quate facilities for mining and geological 
training ' — 

At the present time Ihere are many students who 
hive already pissed the B Sc or I examination 
of an Indian university attending the evening chsses 
held i" the jhafia and Raniganj coalhelds The 
(acvUties Cor teaming such men in the evening classes 
are totally inadequate, and it is evident to anyone 
who knows the circumstances that much good talent 
IS goins to waste simply because of the Uck of ade- 
quate Caedit es for a proper teaming m mining engine- 
ering The number of university graduates and 
undergraduates who are turning their attention to 
the mining profession is considerable. Although no 
effort vihatever has been made to advertise the pro- 
posed ^liool of Mines and Geology, nearly 300 
students have applied for admission and of these 
many already possets the B Sc or B A. degree or 
have passed the I Sc or I A examination The 
writer is constantly com'ng into contact with students 
who have previously studied for the legal, medical and 
leaching professions who have now taken up the 
study of mining Such students have however, 
many difficulties to overcome Por one think their 
previous education has not been such as to develop 
an aptitude Cor prativtal things which is the essenliaf 
characteristic of the mining engineer. The writer 
believes that especially m the case of the Ind an 
mining <tudent. the nature of his training should 
have a practical bent from a comparatively early 
age In the nquisition of boo'k knowledge he is 
d Ificult to beat It is on the practical side that 
he IS weakest Mining is essentially a practical 
profession and training in minmug engineering, 
to be effec'ive, must be along lines which keep 
ever prominently before the mmd of the student 
the practical aspect of his profession 

tie has faith m the capacity and character 
of Indian students 

The Indian student is, as a rule, keen, ambi- 
tious and industrious He is not easily discouraged 
m the endeavour to attain the goal of his ambi 
tions In mathematics and m the sciences he can 
hold his WWW With the slvident of ativ other country 
In engineering he is dexterous and skilful M ith 
attributes such as these, careful training is all 
that IS required to rnake the student into a capable 
mining engineer 

The prosvswm of high grade mining and geolo- 
gical education in Ind a is a question of vital 
national importance India is as yet m its swad 
dling clothes, so to speak, so far as industrixl 
develipment is concerned and there is a great 
faluie betoce its trutung industry Trained minin<» 
engineers and geologists with a knowledge"^'' 
mining are cerlxin to be in ever increasing d 
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This demand cannot he adequately supplied from 
sources outside the countr> Indians will be called 
upon to take a greater and greater share in the 
industrial dcaelopment of their country and they 
cannot do so unless adequate faciht es arc prosided 
for high grade training in mining and geology* 
There is not the si ghtesl doubt bat that, if pro* 
per provision is made, the number coming forward 
for training will be suHicienl for the needs of the 
industrj 


Produoora and Non*Producors 

Our educated and moneyed classes 
avould do well to pay attention to the 
following passages selected from Mr H. C 
Cove’s article in Ihe same Journal on 
producers and non producers — 

The vast majority of the people of India are 
in need of more food, more clothes better and 
bgger houses Good houses and woollen garments 
save people from dampness and chills which often 
sow the seeds of chronic disease If the people 
were better housed clothed and fed there would 
be very much less sickness and less mortality 
But there are other aspects namely mental and 
1 “ of ph)sical necessiies results m 
mental and moral sickness A peoples mind and 
morals are always influenced by their environment 
and the conditions under which they live Poverty 
benumbs the humin faculties the possession of a 
sufticency of material things enables the bodv 
mind and soul to develop, ’ 

What IS the remedy for poverty ? 

Theanswer isproduction Here indeed is a bitr 
order' Millions of people to be provided with better 
louses, household equipment and clothes The 
'!} c«“nlry waamg for maniifac 

adds In th He who produces 

adds !o the wealth of the country He must lx* 
given a h gher status and those who are mclm^ 
inability to do more thw 
tII f made to feel ashamed of themselves 

* placed the non prodiLir 

a pedestal ^ look down contemptuously on the 
man who providw him with all his material wants 
will die hard This trad tion sill survives in wes 
tern countries, and until quite recently even Larw 
considered, m certain circles. ?o 

West^it ,s nir",! ^ civihration In the 

West It IS now a days considered impolite for the 
non producing class to show any feelings of sup^.o, 
ity, but nevertheless the feeling exists and i« 
sometimes .11 concealed This feeling „ 


stronger in India and is responsible for keeping 
men with brains out of industry. It would, perhaps, 
be well for India if every man were required to 
learn a trade, as was the custom with tnc Jews 
when they were a nation Men would then not be 
ashamed of working with their hands 

Not until the best brains of this country 
are given to Industry will the country advance 
industrially 

If the people of Ind a are to be provided with 
commodities m .abundance to make them happy 
and comfortable, false ideas of dignified and res 
pectabte callings must be given up manual labour 
must not be looked down upon Youths belonging 
to moneyed families must enter manufaclunog 
industry Only by this means will Indian money 
be made available for industry Without money 
na industry can be carried on There is plenty 
of money m Inda with men who arc unpractical 
and therefore afraid to invest it This money 
re/cr will be miesicd m industry until a race 
of practical men is reared who will inspire confi 
dence m their ability to manufacture with profit 


Indian Consulting Enginoor's Success 
in England 


Industnal India, edited by Mr J R 
Saryantson, writes the following note m 
Its June number to introduce an Illustrated 
account of the first Indtan consulting 
engineer’s achievements in Great Britain 
lobe published hereafter exclusively m that 
journal — 


**Tlie most comprehensive construction works 
amounting to s^oocio, and involving reinforced 
concrete structures of every description— the largest 
wheme in 1Q21— is now m course of completion at 
Govan Gas \\ orks of the Corporation of the City of 
Glasgow, in the exclusive design and econoaic 
fy*tcm of construction developed by B N Oey, 
H Sc A. M Just C F (of Economic Structures 
^mpany 91-96 Kensington High Street I ondon 
w 8 and a director of the International Engineers 
byndcatej vyho is acting as Consulting Fnginecr 
lor the work The contractors Messrs Gray s 
Ferro Concrete Co npany( late Me Rnde and Gray 
Limited) 156 St Vincent Street, Glasgow, are 
carrying out the erection under close and direet 
su^insionof Mr Dey s res dent engineer in Glasgow 
Hrf-,.’ calculations designs, detailed working 

P quantities, etc 

issued by Mr Dey from his I ondon office " 
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Prisons and Prisoners 

The itnpnsoomeQt of a large number 
of literate Indians— manj of them leaders 
of local or all India fame, has enabled 
the public to know more of prisons and 
the treatment of prisoners m this country 
than CTcr before In consequence, the 
impression has gamed ground that Indian 
prisons make greater or less approxtma 
tions to hell, morally and phjstcally 
Jails in many other countries loo have 
this character Take the following ex 
tracts from the Russian General Demkm s 
reminiscences, which have just been 
published at Pans The Eoghsh reodenog 
is by Tht Living Agv 


Chamber ho 1 About six square yards 
of floor Ofle little wiodow with iron bars 
la the door a sfflall peephole Dunk table 
and a beacb It is bard to breathe— oo ooe 
side IS au tU^melhog place Oo the other 
side of the trail— la No 2— is Geoeral Markov 
pacing with long aerrous steps Tor some rea 
son I remember to this day (hat he vrus able to 
tike la his cell oaly three steps while I coatnved 
sereti m ame along a crooked path The prison 
IS full of obscure sounds flie strained ear 
begins to distinguish them and it little by 
little catches the rontine of prison life and 
even its moods and feelings The guard — 
perhaps detailed from the guard battalion— 
cOMiits of rough revengeful men 

Early morning Someone s voice sounds 
From where’ Onts de the w ndow gnpp ng 
the iron bars and banging from them arc two 
KuAoas Tbey watcU me wifb "hatb evil eyes 
and m hysterical voices they heap me with vile 
They throw into the open window ill 
smelling d rt There is nowhere to go to ascape 
tceir eyes I turn toward the door— there in 
tne peephole are a pair of eyes glaring with the 
hatred and from the door also choice 
epithets are burled into my cell I lie down on 
«y bnnk and cover my head with my cloak 
♦ ™ hours the whole day —ooe day 

“While these public proseentors 
instantly change at the window and door 
me guard lets everybody who wishes come 
to look at us 

_ narrov suffocat ng cell pours 

aconstant stream ofloathsome nords shonts 
revii ngs— the creations of monstrous ignorance 


blind hatred and benighted savagery The 
whole sonl seems drenched with a drunken 
spittle and there is no escape from it there 
IS no exit from this moral torture-chamber 

Lupeo-* \ Debs the famon'i American 
labor leader, has told the story of his 
prison life in the July Cenfary, in which 
we rend — 

A prison is n wonderful place m the oppor 
tnnity there afforded not oufy to study bnman 
natnre in the abstract to examine the causes 
nod currents of motiies and impulses but 
also to sec yourself reflected m the caricatures 
of your fellow men It is also the one place 
above all others where one coroptebenos the 
measureless extent of man s inhumanity to 
mao 

I bate I abominate the prison as it exists 
to-day ns the most loitbsome and debasing 
of human lostiiutioos kfost prisons are physi 
cally as well as morally unclean All of them 
are governed by rules nod maiotarned under 
conditions which fit there as breeding places 
for the iniquities which they are SQppo'ed to 
abate and stamp out 

lie refers also to ‘ the wretched 
food provided for the prisoners and the 
disgnstiDg manner m which it was cooked 
and served 

We know to what uses jails are 
put by the bureaucracy in India But 
many of us do not suspect that they 
are used for similar purposes in republican 
and up-to date Amenta Debs however, 
says so — 

■L-xtee xa Tie wueo T "baa ‘become active 
lo the labor movement and had a part in 
the strikes and other disturbances of organised 
workers in the course of wh ch the leaders were 
not infrequently arrested and sent to jail, I 
came to realize that the prison could be used 
for purposes other than confining the crimmal 
used as a club to intimidate working men and 
women after their leaders had already been 
incarcerated used as a silencernpon nay expres 
sion of opinion that might not happen to be 
IB accord with the admiaisttalive power 

So I understood from the beginoing that 
all men who were sent to jails an 1 penitenti 
aties were not criminals indeed 1 hare often 
bad cause to think that the time may come 
in the 1 fe of any man when be may consider 
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ncccisary to ro to prison if lie is to lie troc 
to the intcgritj oflusown soul nnl loyal to 
hi3 inherent God given sovereignty m a Imman 
being Such thoughts would come to me after 
my visits to jails and petiitcutianea to call 
upon friends and associates in the labor 
struggle incarcerated there 

Debs says from his experience of jails 
that prisoners are just like other men 
Dnnnc the first two months I was placed 
m a cell that was already inhabited by five 
other convicts and these inmatesdid cicrytluog 
that human beings could possibly do to make 
me comfortable and my stay n pleasant one 
They vi ere constantly seeking wavs and means 
to share with me whatever they had and from 
these simple souls I learned something about 
unselfishness and thoughtfulness nod respect 
for another 8 feel ngs qualities that are not 
too common in the outer world where men 
are more or less free to practise them without 
being watched bj brutal guards with clubs in 
their hands eager to proclaim their authority 
with the might of the bludgeon 

We sat side by side and ate the same 
wretched food together and after our evcoiag 
meal m the general mess we spent fourteen 
consecutive hours together locked m a steel 
cage I found my cell mates to be just as ba 
mane as any men I had ever met in the outer 
world I have heard people refer to the convict 
countenance ’ I never saw one The rarest of 
human beings the most cultivated and refined 
among us might in time become brutal by 
the blighting and brutalising influence of the 
pnson if they should permit tberaselves to yield 
their spmt to the degrading and deba«iag 
atnms^here that permeates every penitentiary 

By far the most of my fellow prisoners were 
poor and uneducated men who never bad a 
decent chance m life to cultivate the higher arts 
Vwuia'Tnfty 'nut w*r?eT in a'oe tvene k spen\ 
among those more than two thousand convicts 
did one of them give me an unkind word 

Debs rightly holds that there is vast 
power in human kindness 

Every one of those conv icts without a single 
exception responded in kindness to the touch 
of kindness I made it my special dutj to seek 
out those who were regarded as the worst 
specimens but I never found one who failed 
to treat me as decently as I treated bim Mjr 
code of conduct toward my fellow prisoners bad 
the same efficacy in prison that it had else 
where In dealing with human beings 1 know 
no race« no color and no creed At tbe roots 
1 think we are all al ke governed by similar 
impulses that hav e more or less the same results 
depending upon the circumstances in which we 
find ourselves placed and considering the con 
ditioDs that attend us I judge not and I try 
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to treat others ns I would he treated by 
them 

He proceeds to say sircnsticallj 
The clubs and guns in the hands of gnards 
present n picture well caLulatcd to reveal the 
true character of the prison as a bumanumg 
and redeeming institution 

Asa matter of fact, the prison is simpi} a 
reflex of the sms which societj commits against 
itself The most thorough study of pnsou m 
mates that I was able to make in the souf^e 

ol mj intimate daily nod nightly contact with 
thousands of them convinced me beyond all 
question that they ore m all essential respects 
the sam* ns the nvernge run of people m the 
outer world I was unable to discover the 
criminal type or the cnmmal clcmeat of 
( had heard and read much before I had the 
opportunity to make my own investigation 
That there arc moral and mental defectives 
IQ prison is of course admitted but the number 
IS not greater nor are tbe cases ®ofc 
pronounced than may be found outside ol 
prison walls 

Debs thinks that prisoners ought to 
be paid for their labour 

Soon after 1 entered prison the question 
occurred to roe why are men who work here 
not paid for their labor ’ They are here uodef 
punishment for having stolen perhaps a fei^ 
dollars and promptly upon their incarceratiofl 
the Government or tbe State proceeds to roo 
them of their daily earnings compelling them 
to workday after day without a cent ofcompen 
sation The service which tbe State exacts 
from n convict should be paid for at the prevail 
mg rate of wages to be placed to bis credit 
onthebooVs^ or shaTcd with bis family so 
that on leaving the prison he would not have 
to face ahostile world in a shoddy «uit of clothes 
and five dollars m his pocket as his sole capital 
with which to start life anew 


“The Lamp of Fellowship ’ 

In the July number of Cbamber> s 
/oornn/Judge Parry concludes his articles 
on the seven lamps of advocacy, the 
seventh being Fellowship hays he — 

A man who joins the Bar merely ns a 
trade or business and does not understand 

that it is also n professional community with 

public ideals misses the heart of the thing 
"md he and hts clients will suffer accordingly 
Fitzjames Stephen wisely said of the English 
Bar that it is exactly like a great public 
school the boys of which have grown older 
and have exchanged boyish for manly objects 
There is just the same rough familiarity 
the general ardour of character the same 
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kificl ofuQffnttcn code of morali ood csaancrs 
the »ame kind of public opinion exprciKd in 
exactljr the same blunt, nnaiistakable manner’ 


Tho Queerest Poods in tho World 
The same joarnal contains n co'ioos 
tboogb ansaroury article on the queerest 
foods in the world Let us toakc a few 
extracts therefrotn 

^\e think the Chinese are pgs for eating 
salted dried rats and smelly old ejTTS and the 
Chinese think us pigs fo* eating salted batter 
and smelly old cheese !a Siberia the people 
enjoy mare s milk, bat svon t touch hare 
deeming at* relation to the domestic pussy 
too close \\c enjoy woodcock bat the Scan 
dinariant consider its flesh unwholesome as 
that bird has no crop The rrench or qaile 
a lot of them recoil with disgust at the notion 
of eating eels as mast of os do at the idea 
of eating frogs and snails 

Despite a proaeness to famine hardly less 
than China’s India with her strict ea*te 
system fomubes probably the most sinking 
example in the world ngid restrictions of 
dietary Tbe Australian block fellow aga o 
lires a smele life naked and feeding from ban I 
to month out his clobs and spears and bis 
aaderstand ng of tbe potentiality of fre nnd 
tbe abandaneeofiitb flesh and fowlinasnally 
quite accessible bantiag-groundi do not teem 
to provide him with an adetjuaie escose for 
nwch of bis repulsive wormy d et Hot vrby 
repnljive ’asks the Cantonese \ou loot 
mind mites m yoor gorgoneol-s. t\by look 
too closely into our dried and flattened mice * 
Vihat next ’—the reader may ask 
Dickled and roasted monkeys are eaten to 
day by far more people thin eat herrings 

Lire eentipeds-'big fellows too— are eiteo 
by the Indian tnbes of the Amaroo hsiin 

Drunken snails were a Koman delicacy t 
bg species IMix pomniia was kept on wine 
soaked bran in s^ial fattening cages where 
the tnoHnscs remained tipsy tor some days 
before they were wanted for tbe table 

L zards are eaten alive in Ouatemala to 
care cancer Dead and cooked they are eaten 
m many part* of the world I ad» t sard is 
popular in Burma, which is the chief reptile 
eating country m Asia. Dizards are eaten by 
ine Shaagallas of the Abyss man border by 
ine natires of Dahomey and other parts of 
Afr^a Md m China 

»_j « goliath beetles of South kmerwa 
aaa West Africa arc roasted and eaten by 
"®\'tes Turkish women frequently eat the 
cwKcoacb Blapssukatn cooked in butter cou 
aering It fattening And beetles are eaten in 
i-ast Africa 


At to theck^hint the toes of that inter 
csting animal pckleilin vinegar nnd liberally 
spixd with cayenne-pepper, are a great delicacy 
la Ceylon Clepbaat is eaten lYbctcver it occurs 
Kippered rats dried nnd flattened, are a 
standard article of diet in China. Rats were 
cstensirely eaten la the siege of Pans The 
Soothals of Deog&t eat them as do millions 
of people in East Africa tbe I olynesian Islands, 
and elsewhere Spiced rats are eaten m tbe 
West Indies 

Cbi^ens ttmguts and lanhattlitd tbKkens 
arc Chinese delicacies Iamb vrine svbicb is 
desenb^ ns being very strong and haring 
a disigrceabic smell is drank by tbe Tatars , 
sloth » eatCA on tbe island of DemeraTu in 
the West Indies n pale blue mole and two 
mice were tbe tasty supper that Lirinjptone s 
gnid^ fi^re him one ngbt after crossing the 
Ka«ai 

More disgasting things folloiv 
Maggots or insect grubs chiefly the larva; 
of beetles ore often devoured 

Leopard makes good eating if the beast is 
ronng the cit well selected nnd tbe cooking 
sk Iful 

Lion too IS estensively eaten from Rhodesia 
to Morocco In its liest cuts it tastes not unlike 
»eAl 

Mcrmail is very good eating unebivalroue 
as it sounds \on are probably aware that the 
manners mermnid is that queer beast the 
dugong or oianatrc 

I ie never met a man who has consciously 
eaten tat Tetany roan who has taksnmaoy 
meals at bumble Continental restanrnnls is 
certain to have partaken of this cnrooullaged 
addition to the stew pot 

Lap-dogs ore rrared for eating in A\est 
1 oudolaod in Africa and tbe chiefs of the 
Uaror m Central Africa dote on fattened 
dog 

Among other people who have found man 
pretty good eating was King Thakumbo of 
Mbau in tbe Fiji Ules 

All gator I* BOmettmes pood eating some 
times not \t its best it reminds one of 
sucking p g It 11 eatca a good deal m Bcatd 

Itisabout time uc stopped, 
fjavo* chewing gum 

liea slugs brined and bamboo sprouts were 
'lanchu inn 

Bt Tsitsikhar during the pneumonic plague 
Frame wolf is readily eaten by the We-t 
Canadian Indians fa a tender cut it is good 
The toucan that queer gnu 1 ly tailored fowl 
with the huge ^emetic beak is wholesome 
an I delKmns though its flesh is bl le Th».» 
eat it in Trinidad 

lice plucked from the own matted ha.r 
are eaten liy the hairy \inus of Sakbalm 
who crack them between their teeth like 
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as tlic Russian tr-wcllcr, Colow in KrapliH-all^ 
describes the process 

\es It isaluckj ircature tint is not enten 
by nnn somewhere orotlur From the ndn 
and the ahu to the yak and tlie zebra 
practicallj every creature that swims runs 
Hies burrows creeps shutllcs or crawls on 
or under the earth is appearing, at table 
this cvcninR while you arc eating jour com 
inonplacc mutton-chop 


'mriolabte, to secure m its Taxor a dumb 
uncnlculating instinct of obedieacc 

li we folloxx the same clue ns to democricy 
we should endeaxor to ranke the citizens 
exercise of Ins clcctixc franchise a sacred duty 
Fable opinion in a well constituted democracy 
xxonid attach distredit and disgrace to the 
omission of cine duty or of anything that it 
inxolxes 


A Wooknoss of Democracy 

I) S Miller writes m tlic Yew Republic 
A ccitain deep seated mcc or weakness of 
democraev was pointed out long ago It is 
that for the indu idnal democracy is unmterest 
ing Taken by himself alone he has so little 
power that It seems to him unimportant whe* 
ther he exercises it or not To i rcderick or 
Napoleon the business of government was in 
tercstiog It was creative work on a colossal 
scale He could see his own strokes shaping a 
^tioa Ills material of course wasmoreor 
less intractable but still it agaia and agaio xxas 
fashioned to his purpose To goxem is fora 
despot aaexcitmg occupation To exercise the 
elective franchise of a single citizen under demo 
cracy is not exciting Nothing can make the 
citizen believe that it is a vital matter xvlictber 
he as a single unit casts his vote or not or 
even for whom he casts it 

la order to suggest the remedy water 
says 

Now the curious thing is that there is a xerv 
similar vice or weakness m the scheme of 
moral ty 

Morality exists for the welfare of society nod 
^ ‘ndiMdual cannot be 

made to believe that one particular lie or one 
unobserved petty theft or one small and uo 
punished breach of contract will do anv irrcit 
harm to society He admits at once tlmt if 
society would suffer 
Indeed he sees that if he on every occasion did 

Smsdf 

morality done to 

meet the difficulty ’ 

Morality introduces one of the most 
momentous of ideas the idea of the «acre™ It 

® V® honesty 

and contract are sacred things It outs a 
peculiar stigma ofdiscredit and disgrace quite 
I apart from the thought of conw^uences^ ^ 
thow who disregard the taboo To make a 
moral law take effect and secure a volume of 
good consequences it is necessary tociveitn 
certain prestige and majesty to make it 


Intornationalism. 

r l* Miller x\ rites m The Indu!> for 
June 

The real unit of organized society ( that 
is the unit within which people participate 
10 the development of their common life ) was 
for centuries something less than the national 
group and there is no reason to suppose 
that altered conditions may not require some* 
thing more 

Next came nationalism , and now xxe 
mast ndyance toxxnrds mternationahsra 
The pre«ent generation in the \^e 8 t at 
receix ed the kind of education which 
led it to assume as n matter of course that the 
natiooal group organized ns a stale xvos 
the fnal unit of political orgauization and 
the supremest thing m human society It was 
torougb their sublime adherence to tuis creed 
nineteenth century that the peoples 
or Europe were ohle to acquire a vastly 
share in determining the conditions 
under which they were to live Splendid as 
were some of the conseqences of this faith in 
the national being there were others almost 
equally calamitous It tended to divide Enro- 
pean society spiritually into a senes of sharply 
dehned types each represented by an ex 
trcroely suspicious sensitive and aggressive 
patnot scheming to enlarge his own particular 
uoldiug at the expense of hts neighbour 
and admitting no common obligation to the 
otbere which would have limited his freedom 
ro act according to his own interests and would 
Iirw* the creation of a super national 

until national groups are willing to 
wgo some of their vaunted sovereignty 
and rwogauc the existence of certain specified 
pW gallons by which the worlds corporate 
lile could be regulated ( and which would form 
w ® ^ ) will It be possible 

uioral plane of international action 
be raised and for national groups to make 
contribution to huma^nity as a 
♦.«« progress lies in the direc 

A^-M 1 association of national groups 
AonniiJatioii aw aits, those who remain isolated 
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Our immediate task as students is 
plain 

Instead of the narrow nationalistic tjrpe of 
mind which conceives of itself as belongm}' to 
Gods ideal type and regards with proud to 
difference those lesser breeds without the law 
we must create that kind of mind which looks 
behind all differences of nation, or race or 
colour, or caste, aod sees there the man This 
13 the trne international mind To nttaio it 
more willberequired than eneycloptdie k.ow 
ledge or a reconstitution of our latellectnal 
processes— it meolees no less than an entire 
coneersion of the spirit withm ns IVe have 
heretofore been loyal to the national ideal 
That loyalty is no longer sufficient It is to 
a higher and nobler loyalty that we are now 
called This loyalty does not destroy the 
other, but rather supplements and enriches ic 
There is but one good in all the world and 
that IS the good ofhumanity, but one ideal 
and that of she race of Man Oar loyalty 
henwforth is to all that contributes to this 
good and to all that eunehes this ideal 


The Last Ten Tears in Korea 
la the Jaternatioaa! Renew of Missions 
for July liishop Welch gives the following 
estimate of the results of the Japanese 
occupation of Korea duriog the last fifteen 
years — 

The rapid growth of populition the re 
Claim sg of waste lands the improremeat of 
agricnltoral methods reforestation on a huge 
scale the advance of mining fishetws indnstnal 
enlerpnse and fore gn trade the extension of 
highways and railroads attention to rivers 
oarboors land surveys sanitatioa and pubt c 
health— all bear witness to thd latelligence 
Th and skill of the Japanese adniiaistration 
ihriit has been encouraged savings have 
increased taxes have been made 
eioitable laws have been codified the safety 
‘been stabilzeh An 
°®**'°nal system has beeo promoted consist 
ngoosUyof elementary schools but including 
» grade This list of ach evenieots 

IS nothing Jess than impressive 

, says the same anthority, eveo 

esc good things were accomijlished m 
such a fashion as to leave the nation 

‘"s satisfied 

policy of assimilation— la the sense of 
**** people— held np as an 
has aroused the resentment of the 
in so* t ^ Roveroaieiit military in form and 
the usual restnctions on speech 
Pnhlcatioa and assembly) a governiDcnt 


of discrimination between Japanese and Koreans 
m educational facilities, in governmeut employ, 
ID the use of the native language, and a 
government of Koreans by Japanese with no 
appearance or promise of selfgovernment even 
la future days— such a goverament could not fail 
to alienate large numbers of those whom it 
needed to win It was out of touch with the 
real thoughts and aspirations of the nation 
and was seeking by mechanical means to 
accomplish what demanded a spiritual qualifi 
cation The Independence Movement therefore 
was not a thing to b* wandered at 

Of the Independence Movement and 
how it was sought to be crushed, the 
writer says 

This was an effort beginning m 1‘JIO to 
overthrow the Japanese sovereignty In general 
the plan pursued was one of nnarmed demons 
tration althongh as excitement grew and 
feeling became more bitter and resentful on 
account of the brutal acts of the police and 
soldiers violence was employed m some 
instances by Korean groups The number of 
Japanese killed or wounded however, was 
stnkingly small Little governmeot property 
was destroyed no Japanese shops were looted 
and scarcely a civuiao Japanese was injured 
On the other band the npnsing of the Koreans 
yonog and old men and women humble and 
noble stndents and illiterate was met by the 
authorities with roughness cruelty and needless 
bloodshed nnndreas nere killed thousands 
injured and tens of thousands imprisoned 
Torture was freely used to extort evidence or 
conlesstoa indignities were practised upon men 
and npoo women (yet it should be added that 
reports of rape were conspicuous by their 
absence) children were sometimes involved in 
this brutal treatment sentences were often 
harsh (although the signers of the Declaration 
of lodependeoce were not charged with treason 
or seditiou and received a maximum sentence 
of three years imprisonment) Such treatment 
aroased the indignation of the entire cointry 
e nphasized the demand for ludependence and 
loteosified the b tterness of the Koreans against 
the authorities ''o ‘badly were affairs handled 
by the officials that after five months m 
response to world opinion and growing 
Japanese protest (as the facts slowly became 
Laowo) the old administration was allowed 
to retire and a new Governor General and 
staff viere appointed 

Ibe new policy was ‘to treat Korea 
as Ki all respects on the same footing 
with Japan’ , and what was the result 
After two years 
that the rovernor 
Saito and some of bi: 
the general conCdei 
has b n made Th 


vjcncrai Aamirai Baron 
s chief colleagues possess 
nee and genuine progress 
e prevailing tone of the 
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gOTernment is much less military A lai^r 
degree of liberty has been permitted Flogging 
as n legalized punishment has been discontinued 
and amnestj has been granted to many 
prisoners Discrimination between Koreans 
and Japanese has at least been reduced ilnot 
jet wholly eliminated Lsp'cially in the pro 
vision of adequate educational facilities has 
improvement been shovin Schools arc being 
swiftly increased in number and even an 
imperial university IS now in prospect Amove 
in the direction of self government is to be 
discerned in the creation of central and local 
advisory councils which have no legislative 
authority yet which may exercise a real 
lufluenc* upon administrative measures In 
brief a more civilian a more just a more mild 
humane and conciliatory temper is plainly 
observable m the government of Korea 

But the desire for national in 
dependence has by no means disappeared ” 
Demonstrat ons are now infrequent the 
wisest leaders are urging the use of construe 
tive means for the development of the natural 
resources for the education and morahzation 
of the people and for their study and practice 
(so far as this is yet possible) of the art of self 
government that they may be prepared for the 
larger responsibilities of the f iture Out 
patriots hungry for freedom are not satisfied 
with reform and it still remains to be seen 
whether Japan can qu et the national spirit 
which the events of the last three years have 
aroused 


The Last Tea Years in the 
Fhilippines 

Frank C Lanbach states m the same 
Review — 

The greatest contributiou of the American 
government is the magnificent school system 
which it introduced 

Repeatedly it has been asserted that the 
Filpinos have progre«sed faster educationally 
m these past twenty years than any race the 
world has seen 

Acceding to the census just published the 
Roman Catholic populat on numbers 7 7 ^ 937 
or 75 percent the Aglipayans 1417 448 or 
13 7 per cent the Protestants 114 575 or 1 3 
per cent the Mohammedans 443 037 or 4 3 per 
cent the Buddhists 24 363 or 0 2 per cent 
and all others 5454 


Failure ot Lloyd George at Genoa. 

According to The Communist Reiien 
‘ov June 


Lloyd George had hoped that Genoa wonlJ 
tnm into a conference where the differences 
between all Capitalist groups would be merged 
into one mighty and united instrument against 
the Soviet Republics He had visions ofconci 
bating Germany of breaking the chauvinistic 
spirit of France and of getting ti united Capi 
talist front against the Ilolshcviks He had 
dreams of returning from Genoa as the 
champion nolsliciik puhenscr with a 
Furopean peace in liis pocket and a triumphant 
general election within his reach He 
hoped to hear Chichenn whining and to see 
theSoiict delegation gratcfnlly accepting bn 
miliatiog concessions and unstinted abuse 
all this would have been pleasing to Winston 
Churchill and J H Thomas It would also 
have been such splendid copy for hi« wifes 
guest— Madame Snowden of the I L P Instead 
of these things happening Genoa showed that 
the internecine conflicts among the Capitalist 
States are deep and chronic The British 
Premier had to strive I kc a Trojan at Genoa to 
preserve an elem«nt of common decency among 
the conflicting Capitalist lowers in their 
public behaviour I!is wonderful eloquence was 
eclipsed by the non.eloquent Chichenn 
plain facts dazzled the Conference like forkw 
ligblaing the Soviet delegates refused to take 
either cheap abuse or worthless concessioa* 
Lloyd George s wonderful conference ended 
without soiling any of the great problems and 
he had to come home to London cheered only 
by a few specially drilled automaton* 


Tho Birth of a Now Order 

Dr brank Crane observes in Current 
Opinion for June — 

The law that governs all social ideas is 
that they Hegin as heresies and end as super* 
stition* ns Huxley pointed out 

We must not forget, however that this 
constant ebb and flow is not merely a 
condition of disorder but it is Nature s method 
of progress With every revolution w th every 
change the world goes a little forward 
often cannot see it at the time but if we 
look back over history we can easily perceive 
that in the course of centuries vast advance 
is made 

God IS not on the side of the strongest 
battalions No man can grasp the meanioS 

of God unless he has a background of history 

And history proves that God is on the side 
of righteousness idealism and normalcy Ihese 
are the things that are evergreen through 
the centimes wh le every form of unjust 
*y^°oy unearned privilege and ancient fraud 
isdecdiious It IS only a question of time til* 
the place that knew them shall know them no 
more for ever 
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He lUnstratcs hi3 observations by 
pointing ont that in England hundreds 
of land lords and thousands of farmers 
are selling their estates, and "current 
literature m England is full of Ingubn 
ons predictions to the effect that the 
glory of Great Bntam is passing," that 
the sane sort of thing is found m trance , 
that in Germany the change is still more 
profound , and that there are alterations 
almost as significant in China and Japan, 
la India and m the Mahometan World 
The Revolution in Russia need not be 
described But m spile of all this Dr Crane 
xetnains optimistic 

In all these there is nothing that need 
^rtn a philosopher It does not prose that 
the world is going bick to chaos ft simply 
proses that the worM is afire tftae it i« a 
groniag thing that it has eaerfft enoi^A 
mthiaitto bant through tl e of<J forms an t 
cast them aside 

Those who look for safety and assoraace 
to settled institations eodtinaous aatbonty 
and nnatterug Goremmests forget that the 
world u not a dead thing bnt a lire thing 
And permanency and safety for any lieiag 
thing consist m the ability of that thing to 
withont destroying itself 
Thrre are those who think there is no 
for this old world except as Omar aagges 
ted to smash it into bits and remould it 
Btaiei to onr heart s des re These are the 
iconoclasts the extremists and the narrow 
prtstmists To them there is no salealion 
***45* wicide 

There are others who thiak that the only 
core for the distress of the world is some 
new Nepoleon some strong hand of authority 
some Pope or potentate or mao on horseback 
,^t *hall frighten the hordes of swakeoiog 
u'e back to submission and clamp the yeastiog 
unieerse in the strong box of notocracy 
.. ''Cither of these two classes understand that 
tbey are dealing with a world which is a 
J*ring thing whose only hope is tn life and 
W the progress and permanence of 1 fe the 
iwo passions are necessary one the passion 
mr going on and the other the passion forte- 
taining what gams we have already made 


Primary and Secondary Objects 
of Uamago 
'■Ve read m Current Opinioa 

primary end of marnage is to beget 
until they are able to take 
^e of tnemselres \et from an early period 
m naman history Mr Ellis points oat a 


secondary function of sexual union had been 
slowly growing up to become one of the great 
objects of damage 

* Among animals it may be said and eicn 
sometuiKS tn toao, the sexual impuls' when 
oocc aronsed, makes but a short and swift 
circuit through the brain to reach its consum 
matioo Out as the bram and its faculties 
dcrelop powerfully aided by the very diSicfll 
tics of (be sexual life the impulse for sexual 
onion has to trftrerse ever longer slower 
more paiaful paths before it reaches— and 
sometimes It oerer reaches— its ultimate object 
This means that sex gradually becomes inter 
twined with all the highest and subtlest fanmau 
emotions and oetirities with the redoemeats 
of social intercoorse with high adrenture la 
ereiy sphere with art with religion The 
pnraitire animal instinct baring the sole end 
of proereAtioo becomes on its way to that 
end the inspiring sttmulns to all those psyefaic 
energies which in cirilization we count most 
precious This fonctiop is thus wc sec a by 
jirodoet Out as we knon eren m onrhumta 
(actones the by product is sooiet me* more 
valuable than the product That is so as re 
gards the functional products of bnman erolu 
tion The hand was produced ont of the 
animal loreiimb with the primary end of grasps 
mg the things ne materially need but ns n 
by product the hand has developed the function 
of making and playing the piano and the 
viol n and that secondary functional by 
product of the hand we tecoint even as 
measured by tbe rough test of money more 
precious bowei'er less materially necessarr 
tbao Its pnmary function It is however only 
in rare aod gifted natures that transform^ 
sexual energy becomes of supreme value for 
i(s own sake without ever attaining the normal 
physical outlet Par the moat part the by 
product accompanies tbe product throughout 
thus adding a secondary yet peculiarly sacred 
and specially human object of marnage to its 
pnmary animal object This may be termed 
the spintual object of marriage 


Agreeable Physical Aspects 
of Death 


CarreiJf Opinion gives reasons for 
believing that death is not as dreadful 
as it IS imagined 


.srjr prouaoie mat mauv Tioi,.ni 

Iff. ^ Iffr s;-" 

TteraMhO. „ d„ff“ 

that .go., „„ preicot-lbtre 
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•^Irangc cxluiarition uist ft's pcr?on< drown 
iDR wiU report that jn tbc cnsu they heard 
ftcrecftblc sounds One of the least ii'nolul of 
xiolent deaths adds Doctor Arllmr Mftcdonnll 
wnttoRjn The In Jun McJic'il Accord is that 
caused lo <8 of blood \\ hen one is shot 
through the Jiead there is no pain possible 
owing to want of time intheexent ofinstnnt 
death for the nerxc current to reach the 
brain and to be fell So death is probably 
painless in till cases wlcre sudden physical 
violence causes it— as for example when we arc 
cruslie I beneath a w eight of rock Tliere seems 
no physical pain from death b^ decapitation 
There is probably no physical sensation at nil 
‘ Death agonj is therefore n falsehood for 
inmost cases ns just noted a person djing 
IS unconscious of the fnnl stages of his 
disease labored breathing and convtilsue 
struggles do not indicate any siifTering on the 
part of the patient In’epdectic convulsions the 
muscles may even be torn and the tongue 
bitten but the patient las no knowlcJgc of 
it, Some diseases ending fatally inav be attended 
with much pain but tins is not the dying hone 
which puls an end to the sufTerings On the 
other hand mane fatal diseases linie little 
physical pain 

The idea that dring is a companied with 
severe suffering inaj arise from misinte pretn 
tion nt the physical and pathological uodih 
phenomena accompanying it also the death 
act IS eOBfounded w itb the s\ mptoms of disease 
which precede and lead to it which are ns 
severe and often more *0 in those who recoier 
Dung begins after these symptoms haiesub 
Sided there seems to be a pause in nature tie 
disease has conquered the battle is over the 
body is fatigued by its efforts to sustain itself 
it is ready to die and all is tranquillity 

In even the most severe inllnmmatioo of 
the longs there may be little or no pain 
tho the difficulty of breathing cough and fexcr 
which accompany it frequently exhaust tbc 
feelings ns much as pain m chronic forms 
however it is often but little distress m even 
these last ways 

In senous and specially tedious illness there 
is usually sufficient bodily suffering nod change 
or perversion of tastes to blunt the sensibility 
so that the love of life lessens There are also 
those to whom death comes so easily that not 
a ruffle is seen on the body when it is very 
diffictiU to fix the moment when life has gone 
Here dozing may be dy ng In old age 
especially death is often the last sleep not 
showing anv difference from normal sleep 

* From the evpenenee nnd observations of 
many living in all generations almost from the 
beginning of history the general conclnsion 19 
that the ideas of the dreadfuloess of death and 
Its physical pain are for the most part in the 
imagination 


Salvation by BiTcliinory. 

It makes one optimisljc to Tcsvd tUe 
fottoxxing in an \mcrienn periodica! named 
*ictiooIfln(HIome ndticnhoti 

Recent exeats haxc made it only toocl e^ r 

that the world cannot be saved by rnwhin^ 

atone I’owcr oxer nature does not 10 i«r‘ 
make men more human it mcrelv makes toe 
more terrible It might be argued with some 
I»laM«ihility that xxe Lnoix too many ot t 
secrets ofnature alrealy Science is *0®, 
gerous n tool for t!ie sons of Adam i> " 
increase our knoxvledge of science, xvc do . 

great ruk So far as we cm sec at present 

only thing that saved the xxorld from at 
annihilation in the recent war xvfts 
If science and invention hal l>een 
further along the fgliting nations woiild *ia 
made a clem job of it like the txxo bull-d g 
which according to the story, started clicxxi g 
each other up so that finally nothing ** 
of the combatants except the tails rortu 
ately, the embattled nations did not quite 
hoxx to achieve sueb a result but if 
tnisl wbftt we hear, thev have made up tmir 
mmds that there shall be no such failure next 
time \St hear hopeful talk already fthonj 
aeroplanes that can be loaded with ^*P *®*'^*5 
and directed against an enemy by wireless ana 
about gas bombs that can wipeoita wnoie 
city We are not quile ready vet to be sure 
but XMth just n Iitlle more control over nature 
o ir cixiluatinn will he m a position to comniit 
the most elaborate nnd most effective suiciK 
cxer known to history 

\s ] have already intimated however 
machinery and orgauization nn 1 efTicicncv arc 
not nlwrys esteemed and admire 1 for tlieiro vn 
sake even here in America They were often 
the symbols of fine aspirations and noble ideals 
\roericn too for nil its youth has a gre*‘ 
national tradition 

The meaning of d*mocracy has broadened 
nnd deepened with the years In the course ot 

time it was made to inclu le all human bem^ 

without regard to race color or previous conai" 
tion of servitude 

bo one not even the humblest citizen is to 
serve simplv as a hexver of wood and a drawer 
of water but everyone is to be recognired as a 
member of a great brotherhood and to 
in the opportunities the achievements and the 

aspirations which are our common possession 

There are to be no peasants no serfs as there 
are no hereditary prix ilcges and titles because 
each citizen is to r se to the fiill stature of his 
spiritual manhood even ns a son m his fathers 
house 
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Liquor Traffic Condemned B7 AU 
Parties 

Abkan g\rt$ a correct rjewofthege 
neral Indian attitude towards the liquor 
trafTc when it vmtes — 
troffj all parts of ledia and frota ertry 
•ection of society weli.-ocie ecir* has bctn re- 
ctited ofa Wblcsprra Idetcnniaatioa to isalieaa 
of the tjnsof tra5c Thepsjesof Virwim 
hare borne eoaitact witness to the rrmarkab'e 
protest of «tl classes of Indians a;;siatt the 
coaiianaact of this eril m their Bmlst The 
Rorenent has found expression in two main 
oirectioai The power ot the new Lestslatjrts 
BOtwithstasdis^ Ceanctal restnctions to resrrse 
or aodify the existing I’lctse policy bare been 
wtawstrated to erery rroeiree In nearly all 
the Legulatares reinlcxtoas la farour of mliK 
tioo, with Prohibition as tlie nltiraalr fi«al 
“*re been passed. SjJe by tide seitb th « ortion 
•1 the Coaneilt there has been an estensiec 
boycott of the li |aor shops by the people aol 
an orgSQised etiort to Oissjale the itrinkiog 
eu*w ffoa resorting to sueh pUee* It is 
preioaQdiy regretted that, in eertain instaore* 
tw tae'hed* adopted hate ted to serious dis> 
Ofaer, thoagh for the riost part the prtoeiple 
uLj"®® was loyally obserreil The 

wto'rt of tfaeciioititsiional Temperance more* 
tWBt la India hare aerer ceaseil to express 
ineifeaphatK tlisapproral of erery departure 
from neiuefal raoralsaasion and u is only fair 
^®*ddthat Jlf Gandhi hirasetf, who was the 
enief Inspirrr of srhat is calte'l oo"-coe>pera 
tioo was foremost in his denurKisiton of the 
excesses whKh ocnnrrrl m connecti >n witk the 
iHjnor traffic lo n few districts 

It a dif'iciilC to draw the hoe wliivh Kparafes 
peaceful moral suasion from action wbu.li lends 
to disorder and Ibc breskluK of the liw an I 
whilst wc folly reiogniw an 1 share the ciinm 
as r^ards llie seriousness ol the erds ot 
rtnnV of those who Jo India hare adopted mea- 
jrai^h hare brought them into contiKt 
with the law, we hoU that when nn order is 
*rp*‘’y malcngniasl the | roctice of coorertci] 
picketing of liquor shops it Is the duty of law 
ahUwg cuuens to obey it. reserring to tliem 
wires the right to prrss for the nllernti m of the 
law ooder which soefa orders are made There 
can howerer. no dotil t that behind the 
widespread picketing of I.juor shops and ibc 
Mtion taken with regard to auction sales 
.r*'” there 1 es n deep-scaled bosiditr 
u I*”^*'”* iKCBSiog lyslcm in fndui 
ai^d whilst giTing erery needfni weight to 
factors in Ihe sitna 
traiion ',“r ‘".K*" “ «Jcar demonp 

Prohfbt ^ public sentiment in farour of 


Industrial China. 

WfUiog of tie tomiaercial future of 
Chtat la r/e .li/a fit Fevten forjulr, Mr. 
T Batten Partington observes tbit, as m 
politiea! ctrelcs, so 

Itt coBOcrnal eirclrt she is also onler con 
•idera'too nsl u regarded to^ay as oae of 
the great icJastrul nations the future. 
Satare bn endowed her with almost lacoa 
ccivat 1« ricbes In minerals nnd metals Her coal 
and iroa supples exceed those of any other 
part of tbe world an I berdeposits of antimoaT, 
copper and tin ar** prodigious Wi'hia ihc 
past tea yturs the dcrtlopment of her steel 
lad strr has t>een rcmarlabtc Great textile 
mils tioarmlls naJ other raned industnes, 
hare teen deretoped an! her transportntloa 
systems woefully lacking la extent and efrexlire 
ness are Ixng improrrd 

More nnd norc the masses of the jieopk 
are being hrooght into contact with tbe cur* 
rent of progress and ther are being cducntei! 
to need things from tbeVWst Dot of the old 
China there has ruse n new China, and the 
diTerrntisti >0 between the new an I the old 
istAibe rectPtiri^ of the new ns ronlrasted 
with the selfsti’neieney of the old Ml of 
China toHlsy is reeeptisr with its ftce to 
the future ard away from the past ready 
to take alrantage uf all thni the Wrstael 
moilcrn einJi' lii it> has 'o nfer And Ihe 
thing to l<e note 1 is that China hnt no old 
maetiiocry or ileas in n modem industrial 
ant commercial sense to scrap It starts 
to lo-ilay wlierc we are. nn I is in at>ositton 
to take the Iwst we bare 


From ' Tlio Plaj'Rronnd " 

I site oi mv otiicr foreign obserrers, Sir 
Michael Sadler noted the (irc|ion<Icrancc 
of amilclcss faces m oiir ciiuntrv riitsts 
cine tooiir hfclcssncss which ngam Is the 
result of iirjtcrly, disease nnd iiolittcnl 
aiibjection I'Iny is n sign of Titnlitr and 
also incrensea Tilnlily U is lietlcr to play 
tliiii toobserxe nthcra playing To piny 
IS n sign of \ outh. tr> look on ii n sign of 
nge-in nations ni well na individuals 
America IS yoiitliful, and is, therefore, as 
carnestlv devoted lo piny ns to work 
The following eatrncls arc taken nl 
random from The Phyu'routul. piildislic,! 
monthly for the I’hn ground nii ; 

tion Aassjcntioa of America f 

Rccreatun Is Uir hg brother c.f 
Bill n mao learns ns much hi his n 
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hours ns he gets from schools And just ns 
important ns education is cntcrtammeut 
„r.u7''i'! l-nsistation -A sens, on 

or the bulletin cnUed Recent Stale Eegisintion 
/'■rPA^Sica/CdnesIron published in 1018, lias 
^en issued bj the U b Uurean of nducnlion 
ns Bulletin 1022 No 1 Price 1 cents In 
*? nnnlysis of the eight state 
contained in the Brsl 
pamphlet, there lime been added deseriptions 
ot the seventeen state Ians which hnvj been 
K'viof ■’“"P'''" "»s prepared The 

Sid Dr ? S bmnll 

fnel.d “^ 11 ®, SAl'fhurj and the bulletin now 
"incnlion legislation 

cnactM up to Julj, 1021 

sheUer and needless 
Sf 1 ct the climax 

^ « ttached Until OBc Iias unveiled 
pwture-that of o dwarfed starved 
unresponsive joyless life The other pictures 
Imc dealt with externals this one deafs with 
the spirit Itself Here is tragedy The bod\ „ 
found hying after the apm^t is dead llci ot 
of n home is no such 
« the lack of Death by accident 

tmSr terrible but not nearly”© 

gradual death of the spirit w^bile 
the breath still remains in the body— to see nn 
individual or a family going through the forms 
pfealS ”\\ hen Vb ““‘j” to bring 

ana tne luture i> only one lone draw n out wnrir 

eTuiVh'' Ihe'bodJ but doeJnol 

c°mS ““ ““Sci? renebed its 


Women the Pnriaor 

rorrte“T”‘’'rS^ woman can do 

for the welfare of Society the followioo is 
taken from The ITomen Citizen ® 

coodnmnV’,?' u'Ja '’“•'lets closed loose 
red-fd ??om“^ -e”r.t n"'^? 

" I pis't . 1 “-' 

Wb“ meewoirij,".'" "T f'?” '>■' dnys 

the word prostitution pposed to mention 


World News About Women 

The following items of news are taken 
from the same weekly — 


A bill providing for full woman suffrage 
“as been introduced m the Italian Chamber 
of Deputies by a Socialist member 

In Danzig tlic Diet has passed a bill 
making women eligible ns judges on the same 
terms ns men 

I ifty nine womea's organizations throughout 
the Dritish Empire arc supporting the bill 
r<««otlv introduced m the House of Commons 
wuicb allows a woman to retain her Uritish 
nationnlitj on marnage with an alien The 
bill IS aery similar in scope to the Mamed 
women 8 Citizenship bill now before our 
congress 

No longer will famous women have to 
uttcu apart in the seclusion of their separate 
hall in the Hall of I amc Prom now on they 
may mingle with famous men This has been 
made possible by an amendment in the consti 
tutiOQ of the Hall re«atly agreed to at a 
meeting ofthe Senate of New \ork University 

In IJOO when the Hal! of lame was 
originally established at New ^ork Unisersity 
no provision was made for the election of 
women but m loot a eeporatc ball woe 
rel luide for them Now in 1922 oil »ei 
uiscrimmolion bos been abolielied and Ibe 
bust of Maria Mitchell the famous astro- 
noraer uuieiled May 20 with those ol Oeorge 
ttastimglon Filgar Allan Poe and others 
pnvil^e*”* «njoy the newly bestowed 

Bj'bJ to bavt news of a realfenii 
Senora Dolores 
nil rlectcd to the supreme Tribu 

nal of Justice for the State San Luis Potosi 
hia Sranliog cimc rights to women 

Greek Constitution 

,'"“tbcnDe G BurLe who is the second blind 
tZ “ ^*■0“ Barnard College 

received o Phi Beta Kappa hvy ThrOd|h 
out her college course she has taken notes by 
If 1 shorthand perforating 

with a stylus paper held m a steel frame 

Personal Memories of Tennyson 

Mrs Warre Cornish's personal memories 

W'f re°a'd“iJ^' 

rarcmJr°alqVaUtie‘;'°"‘ gifted with 

m cle^y word 
humor and ® strong sense of 

imagination he would 
tbaa not describe 
ev«ta exactly as they occurred 

aBotted to Tennyson to 
mourn his son —as fathers mourn silently for 
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tic rtJt of tteir liTcs —but htsfeebngs foan^ 
e*Presst.''a la that singular po«cj Locksley 
Hall Sixlr le^Ts After Lionel 19 commemorated 
m the beantiful lines — 

Truth for Truth IS Truth henorshipt, being 
true as he n as brave 

Good for Good is Good he folIoTV d yet he 
look d beyond the grave 

Wiser there than you that crowning barren 
Death as lord of all 

Deem this overtragic drama s closing curtaia 
IS the pall ' 

Beautiful was death in him 


The poet condemaed * Zolaism ’ 

In talks he quoted Walt Whitman as show 
wg an opposite spirit to Zola m spite of his 
nakedness of expression There is no im 
niotahty ifl Walt Whitmau The most lodeccot 
things are those where there is only msinna 
tioa of indecency As in painting or sculpture 
the wholly nude need suggest no impropriety at 
all The suggesbon of impropriety is the really 
VICIOUS thing But the British warhingman 
dosen t understand the nude as the ancient 
pwks did and it may be a mistake to ex 
oioit it on the walls of the academy 

More harm can be done tbrongh bad li 
than through anything else the ter 
t that man being hifiher than 

*“®,bc®st can throngh the fact of his intellect 
Blake himself infinitely lower than the beast 
Tennysoa believed in aumvat after 
death 

Memory of fnends can only confirm that 
the cardma] point of Tennyson s philosophy 
and religion was anmral after death Of such 
sorviTal he had even a definite word \Iy 
luea oi Meaven is the perpetual ministry of 
one soul to another 


Some poets are magnificent readers of 
their own work Tennyson was one, as 
onr Rabindranath is 

tt was with Douglas Freshfield now that 
tsOt ta late antumu I heard The Death 

0 l^aooe read by the poet at Famngford He 
asked me bow 1 liked it when I replied with 
wa^h that I liked it better even than the 
hrsKEnonc he said Why’* aod scrutinized 
lue with bis maguetic eyes as if he doobt^ 
^7 ■'acenty He was surely a great master 
Cl intercourse for high as was his standard 

01 truth and mtegnty he could allow for 

*y®palhetic impulse outrunn ng the cnttcal 
® Qinone s death as I told him 

' ,^ve a strong charm for a wife as an 
example of Indian satee to end parting — 

— . And all at once 

light of happy marnage broke 
inrough Ml the clouded gloom ol widowhood 
Ana muffl ng up her comely head and ezymg 
Husband she leapt upon the ftinerat pile 
And ttijed herself with 21, ea and passed in fire 


For the last reading I quote my sister — 

The last poem I heard him read was Akbar’s 
Dream— the sound of his voice was still grand 
and the ffrmn to tfic Sim was magniticent 
During the last summer be was too ailing 
for any reading and on one or two occasions 
even for conversation but 00 the last day 
1 ever saw him he was m force and as 
delightful as ever quoting long passages with 
an unfaitering memory 


Franco and Islam 


The Outlook of London has mneh to 
saj against the impression that 

While ue have onr troubles m Egypt India 
and in Palestine while Italy faas a precarious 
hold on the Tripolitan littoral while the 
Spaniards are being defied by the tribesmen of 
the Riff [while] other empires may be ‘crumb- 
ling that of France stands firm as the rock, 
as befits the nation that imposes its policy 
upon Burope , 


1 he London paper asserts 
The truth is that the French covemiog 
clique IS profoundly disturbed ^ont the 
situation m Algeria and Tunis is Morxco 
there is less reason for anxiety, since the 
country is still administered by the great 
feudal chieftains who do sot object to the 
French Protectorate so long as they are left, 
free in their relations with their followers 
The other Protectorate Tunis is in a highly 
unsatisfactory condition The Tunisian ex 
tremists are sa d to be in close contaet with 
Stamboul and the propinquity of the Senussi 
helps to stiffen Islamic feeling amongst the 
loner classes 

French obseners testify to the revolutionary 
spmt that is abroad aud express satisfaction 
that at last a strong policy 15 being put mto 
effect The Tunisian Government has been 
forced to act very much as a e haie lu Egypt 
it has been found necessary to exercise a strict 
control over the native press and any paper 
preaching sedition IS suspended If the unrest 
were confined to Turns there would not be so 
mnefa reason for anxiety But Algeria itself 
thefauudatioaoflheimposag fabric of empire 
the French have built in Africa is contaminated 
ITie Mohammedan population is showins a 
spirit which if It continues to develop wiU 
mean the end of the French domination m North 


‘ Atmosphere of Pare Study • 

The following paragraph from the New 
lock Yatton bears on the bureaucratn. 
theory of maintaining an atmo 
pure study in onr educational 

tlOQS •— 
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\outh lias spoken ngain and the sound 
ness of its remarks ought to make Age blush 
though there is no record of that happening 
The Barnard College Student Council disettss 
lUg the faculty censorship on outside speak 
ers invited to speak at the college expresses 
itself thus 

Besohed That there is nothing gamed 
in shielding students during four years from 
problems and ideas they must face during 
the rest of their life 

That if thej are considered incapable of 
rational judgment upon theories presented 
to them the solution lies in further training 
in 'cientific method rather than in quarantine 
from ideas 

That a reputation for fcarlc'S open minded 
ness IS more to he desired for an academic 
institution than material prosperity 

That therefore ave wish to go on re 
cord as opposing any form of censorship of 
the college platform 

Recognizing the impossibility of attaining 
this ideal at present the Student Council 
petitions the dean of Barnard College at 
least to make the certainly of incurring unde 
sired notoriety for the college the only basis 
for exclusion of outside speakers These 
young things are lust about flapper age 
and have many flapper traits Out they 
prove the truth of the remark that the 
women s colleges are about the moat intellec 
tual spots m the United States 

A Catechism in Foreign Politics 
The Living Age has printed some ex 
tracts from the report of Karl Radak, 
who IS ID charge of Russia s Foreign In 
formation Service to the Communist Party 
of Russia upon the Luropean situation 
at the time ol the Genoa Conferente The 
extracts are from Die Rote Palme We 
select a few 

t\hat was the ultimate cause of the great 
World War’ ** 

The ultimate cause was the rivalry between 
Germany the strongest industrial and maritime 
Power of the Continent and England the 
strongest maritime and industrial Power of 
the world English capitalism could not stand 
idle while Germany supported by a vast and 
technically efficient industrial system by a 
compact and highly civilized population and 
by a geographical situation that favored 
economic expansion became strong enough to 
defy it 

^\hat was the outcome of the war ’ 

Us outcome was the destruction of the 
(icrmau na^y bj Lngland the surrender of the 
German merchant fleet and the confiscation of 
Germany s principal foreign investments 
Consequently Germany is disarmed bhc has 


lost her fleet her army, her colonies and a vast 
share of her capital This makes Eoghnd the 
real winner of the war , 

In wliftt position docs Great Britain Cod 
herself with respect to her fellow victor, 
rmnee ’ 

France Ins secured the iron ores of Lorraine 
and has thus laid the foundation for an exten 
6i\c iron and steel industry If France can 
secure possession b> force of arras of the 
district and Rhenish Westphalia or «» 
can make some bargain with Germany that 
will give her control of the Ruhr coal to smelt 
Brie and Lorraine ores, she will become the 
leading economic power of tbe Continent The 
object of German imperialism— the economic 
objective of GSrman imperialism in the war 
will thus be reached, but by I ranee instead ol 
Germany 

Historical Fiction 
Mr George Macaulay Trc%clyau, a 
grand nephew of Lord Macaulay and hitn 
self a liistormo and mon of letters, has 
some good things to say of historical fie* 
tjon m tbe CornhtU Mogazwc 
Historical fiction is not history *t 

springs from history and reacts upon it H*® 
torical novels even tbe greatest of them cannot 
do the specific work of history they are not 
dealing except occasionally, with the real facts 
of the past They attempt instead to create 
in all the profusion and wealth of nature 
typical cases imitated from but not identical 
with recorded facts In one sense this is to 
make the past live but it is not to make the 
facts live and therefore it IS not history 

Historical fiction has done much to make 
history popular and to give it value for it has 
stimulatctl the historical imagination Indeed 
a hundred years ago it altered our whole con 
ception of tbe past when Scott by his lays 
and novels revolutionized history He found 

it m his boyhood composed of two elements 

distinctive of eighteenth century thoughts— first 
tbe patient antiquarianism that was laying the 
foundations of history proper and secondly 
a habit of sententious generalization which 
though much in advance of the wholly an 
philosophic historical gossip of preceding ages 
missed a number of the most important points 
for want of sympathy and experience The 
age of common sense had forgotten among 
other things what a revolutionist or a reli 
gious fanatic was really like 

bcott was able to do this because, in 
the words of Micaulay 

r Waller Scott has u»cil those fragments 
of truth which historians have -scornfully 
thrown behind them But a trulv great his 
ton in would reclain those malenals which 
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tlie novdnt has appcopnalcJ Now, if too 
look to s« what Hume Robertson, and Gibbon 
tack yoa will see at once how Tcry large are 
the ‘fragments of truth’ that even the greatest 
historians ‘threw behind them before Scott 
taught them better Fverythiog that is mti 
mate everything that is passionate everything 
also that is of trivial or daily occartenee all 
the color and all the laSmte variety of the past 
Mr Trevelyan drvclls oa the qoahfica 
tvOQs of an historical novelist 

An historical novelist if lie is to lie anything 
more than a boiler of the pot reriuires two 
qualities no historical mind apt to stndy the 
records of a period and a power of creative 
imagination able to reproduce the perceptions 
so acnmrcd in a picture that has nil the colors 
of life 


were ignorant of its literary and classical 
atmosphere which lent to Cbatbam a genius 
Its majestic eloquence and mingled even the 
tainted breeze of political corruption with 
a perfume so delicious 

There is another way m which history and 
hteratnre are allied At bottom the motive 
that draws men and women to study history 
IS poetic It IS the desire to feel the reality 
of life la the past to be familiar with ‘the 
chronicle of wasted time for the sake of ‘ladies 
dead and lovely knigbls— ifit were only by 
discoverjug the natui'c of the lovely knights 
fees History starts out from this astonishing 
proposrtioa— that there is no difference in degree 
of reality between past and present 1 ndy Jane 
Gray was once as actual ns anyone in this 
room 


History and Literature 

educationalists and students and the 
Calcutta University Senate, which has 
omitted history from the Matncolation 
would do well to pay due attentiou to 
the following observahons of Mr Tre 
veWan on the connection between historv 
ana literature 

Ilitlory and literature were regarded as 
sisters in the elnssK&l culiiire whirh ruled the 
Curopeaa intellect for fottr hundre I years and 
IS now passing away Under that regime both 
literature aad history flouriihrtl in thi* island 
an lunch el«e ties tes ft hat hare we put m 
Its place * I hope we shall try to replace it bv 
a modern culture in which history and litera 
tore Wilt stiU be regarded as sisters If not it 
will fare ill with both of them Thev will both 
be impoverished They will if isolated trom 
one another fail to appeal to the best inlet 
lectsnnd highest imsginations which classical 
education attracted of old 

Fortonately the study of modern hCeratare 
as now eondnet^ in schools and colleges is 
entering into close relations with history 
Teachers find that they cannot csptaio the 
poets and prose men eren of the list 
centary, without givins tbeni an bistorwal 
background To be nghtlv understood 
''bellev and Oyron are already in need of the 
prelude of the Trench Kcrolution onU tbe 
environment of tbe llolv Alliance their poems 
can no more be stndied in rneiio than Milton 
and Chaucer themselves 

And ifthe siuty of literature thus requires 
historical background , most periods of 
ciTULicd history have their Titerarv back 
groOTd , without wh ch they lose a great part 
of their meaning and value at sabjects of study 
To take Oat example oot of maav wcshonil 
'“te little about the fascinating state of society 
m England m tbe eighteenth century if we 


Commorcial Instead of A Naval 
Straggle 


As the ilnshington Conference has re 
sailed in crying halt to the policy of 
coQtinaaliy ircrrasing war tessels and as 
Bntam bos taken the lead in this Naval 
Holiday moiement by giving up its 
insistence on naval supremner, Japan 
would be able to effect no annutl saving 
o sixty millioD dollars, winch would 
liatc otherwise gone to increasing her 
naw According to TAe Detroit Nfewc, 
Japan will now devote thit sum to tbe 
increase of her prosperity by industries 
ood commerce 


fre ghti 
motor trucks 


Commerce looks good to Japan If, areme 
ibe lapaoese there is to be do bid for leadershio 
■o oaiies let us see that we draw level wiih 
tbe leaders of the West m enterprise and in 
dustry Jets sink Hus SrooOOOOO a rear 
o f-wl pa>«D.cr ,h,p, 
p i l>eil* pared hishwajf /or 
let n. .Biport tUe beet jood. 
made abroad for one native workmen tn 
he. let .....late thro.gh go'".'"', 
action miive prodnets and native 

t,o. ot the. let., h«e . fiT.Ma.Te7."?, 

ins^tioa so that onr goods will win reoMf, 
tn foreign markets let as lastitntc industnai 
training on a large scale let ns engage foreipT 
experts to teach ns all there is to know abo^r 
foreign compel tion let ns look into hv^^ 
electricity in a national way, loot around 
abroad for industrial mitenal stndy tbe f,,.i 
sitnation build rolling stock and vehicle.* 
study quantity as well as quality prodoction 
workout s low interest loan scheme to hein 
this quantity prodoction promote tbe 
of workers study the rela ion 
mic and so lal polcy do something 
caltnreand fie marine industry 
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Has India any money to do ns Japan 
thinks of doing ’ And even :f she had the 
money, are her sons as enterprising, as 
practical and as confident as the laoa* 
nese ’ 

Oltcr powers will find thaljipao’s indnstrr 
works 2 1 honrs a day, without sleeping 

If the plan becomes a fact it metns pros 
*tnploynieat, a robust 
trade balance, improved social conditions 
through greater earnings and an advaocine 
civiliiatton Japan his more croand to cover 
than some other*, but the field is open to all 
m precisely the same nay, if thei hare the 
good sense to perceive that the de a Je of oeace 
is the time for work and its reward 

has decided to buy prosperity instead 
of battleships Instead of to per cent of the 
budget going for armaments, most of it will 
go for national progress \\ ho s next ’ 

Happy should v.e have been if we could 
have answered, India 

The Ameer’s Peelings as a Moslem 
Sovereign 

T/ie Uushm ifaipfaerfof Undon printed 
from the Kabul paper At Balagh some ex. 
tracts frotn the speech delivered by the 
Ameer of Afghanistan on the occasion of the 
departure ofthe British delegation from 
Kabul after the signing of the Anglo.Afghan 
part^L. reported to have said, m 

Fiom childhood I have desred CompleJe freedom 
for all the nations of the world, and I ds not desire 
the destruction of the liberty of any n "t?on 
exists on this earth-hbeity which is ^he b.rthr 

The" ' bea' ‘r/.S! 

Voa must think that I am unaware. ,.r 
happen ngs i„ the Moslem world and careW of 
Moslem feeling I assure you that l ^nnm ^ 

a r^rSy Ou.';”„T pevtomnuin. 

cause harm to the hSm kmcJo /“ 
the friendship ol Atehau’sUi, f rf 

Wilt remain unmoved i[ you act „ Afghanistan 
law on.Um It >heuiieL„eS‘.°"d“"'e‘,';'of5Sf 
incrMse the frontier will undoubtedly be anii^ ^ 

The frontier tribes beloncmp fn tV.. 
faith, and religion as oucsefvef are our 
therefore we naturally desire the 
prosperity for them as for ourselves So^wh^t*"^ 
we dole, the,, prepress oed to, S. protSu’^E 
their TOuralrighi, Gre.r Br„.,„ „„„ 


Inventions and Disoovorios Mado 
Indopondontly by Ttvo or Moro 
Forsons. 

Political Science Quarterly for March has 
guen a list of 48 inventions and discoveries 
made independent!} bytno or more persons 
Some of the best knonn are referred to below 
It IS an interesting phenomenon that many in- 
vcntions hive been mde two or more times by 
diaerent inventors, each working without knowledge 
of the other s research There are a number of cases 
01 such dupiiCsiie inventions or discoveries that ire 
of common knowledge It is well known, for instance 
mit both Newtop and I eibmtx msented calculus, 
the iMWy of natural selection was developed practi- 
cally identical y by Walhce and by Darwin It is 
claimed that both Lmgley and Wright invented the 
nrptane And we all kn>w that the telcphoie was 
•menied b> Gray and by Uell A good many such 
duphcation m discovery ire nirt of the stock 
of kMwledge of the general reader. 

’tCp honever, a large number of ser> 
lhat are not so svell known For 
exarapte. the invention of decimal fractions is credited 
to Kudoiph, Slevinus and Dorci Oxveen was dis 
nioW*^»*’^h^*^'****'''* Priestley m 1774 The 
'* *® Avagadro m 1811 and 

Cros Ind du Hauron in 
vented color photography m 1869 

Tho Croatire Power of Silence 

We read m T/ie Alezsage of the East — 

^’“dy ind nervous system, 
'"’"d and spirit Until we can 
and unruffled altitude, 
*de productive. The practice 
of minit acquiring evenness 

Ol imnd and tranquillity of body 

on activity depends entirely 

mto «rh^P“*,l"'® order to put our best 
mmd to n-ed to order our 

our “■’ 5 ^ scattered forces to establish 

T «nnot do this unless we 
outer fHv>,n the haste and noise of 

who Yogis and those 

oracti^ of earnestly for ''light look upon the 
CTKs In sp ritual pro 
“s to store up a 

m^erdtj— , ,{f now we expend unwisely 

others and 'Ye wear ourselves out, disturb 

Svrwhen '”S'’t better be' left un- 

nu^Ind l^r^ instantly We also dull the 
vision atid^d^” *** power of penetration All spiritual 
of li^ are unfolded in the 

tha w It h in the moment of 

onr „ ''0“=es of the Infinite 
wMrld wen;fnnnft^®''^‘t"’"® ‘o the loud voiccs of the 
incur ®"°thef voice is speaking 

vision of T ^!'®refofe thos* who have obtained direct 
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PROPOSED BOARD OF SECONDARY EDUCATION REPORT OF 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON COUNCIL RESOLUTION 


I T mil be remembered that^bout tbis time 
last year a resolation was passed in the 
Bengal Legislative Council adsocating 
the early establishment of a Board of Secon 
dary Education m Bengal for the control and 
supervision of all secondary schools in the 
province both general and vocational The 
proposal IMS not male a day too soon The 
Calcutta University Commission had spoken 
out In no uncertain terms as to the condition 
of our schools and as to the fuodamental 
viciousness of the system which condemned 
them to a sort of stepCathecly protection from 
and under the University If education in 
Bengal was to be retrieved the first and 
foremost reform necessary was therefore a 
radical re organisation of the whole system 
of secondary education a drastic change of 
guardianship so to speak —taking it a vay 
wholly from the hands of the University and 
assigning it to a body which would make it 
its special Care The Commission went even 
u They would also remove 

•“*J"formediate classes from the lurisdiction 
ol the University and place them nnder the 
^’^Ibority for the control of secondary 
education This part of Ihetr proposals 
however as is well known constituted a 
direct challenge to the existence of many of 
the degree colleges in Bengal which depen 
fled lor their sustenance to a large extent 
on the fMs derived from the Intermediate 
classes ■pie Bengal Council were apparently 
^terred by this consideration from touching 
the intermediate colleges for the present 
pd confined their proposals merely to the 
‘table however 
that If the Intermediate classes are not to be 
joined to chronic Intellectual anarmia they 
Tcleased at no distant date 
from the pasp of the dead hand which 
MW heavily rests on them but It Is of the 
greatest imporUnce that a beginning sbontd 
.L ® beginning we have no 
S of the Bengal Conn 

will meet with general acceptance The 

30H-14 


organisation may easily be ma le elastic 
enough to absorb the Intermediate classes, as 
and when occasion may arise 

The resoluiion of the Bengal Council was 
in due cou se forwarded by Government to 
the University for opinion U is some con 
solation to find that the Committee which 
was appointed by the Senate to consider and 
report on the matter has generally expressed 
Itself in favour of the proposal In acquiescing 
intheformationof the proposed Board of Secon 
dary Educatiou the Committee has no doobt 
stipulated that certain conditions will have 
to be fulfilled but these conditions are on 
the whole so reasonable that strong excep 
tion need not be taken to them Ihtis for 
instance in the fist place the Committee 
demaod» that in constituting the Board 
Government must keep m view the principle 
that educationi»ts should have<> a pre 
dominant share in guiding and controlling the 
educational system of the country xhi* 
ive believe may be easily conceded though 
we certainly think that a good deal of care 
Will be necessary in selecting the educa 
tionists There are educationists who are 
educationists while there are educationists 
who are diplomatists Let not the wolves 
in the clothing of sheep be admitted Then 
the Committee require that the University 
should be adequately represented on the 
proposed Board This again is a proposi 
tion with which it is not necessary to quarrel 
bnt much will depend on the interpretation 
of the word adequately Someone may 
think for instance that no University re 
presentation can be possibly adequate 
unless the Vice Chancellor of the Univers ty 
IS also ex ofTcio the President of the Board 
ol Secondary Education > Such a calamity 
however will require to be guarded against 
for adequate representation ought not to 
mean that the Board should only be a depart 
ment of the University In the third place 
the Committee demands consideration of^ 
the question of compensation which " 
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have to be paid to the Unuet'sitv for the 
lo « it ma\ bu<itain in the slupe of Malrl. 
cu it ^ { >■ rills IS •'A {unl\ a point which 
Ml llnvA U) 1)» nsii-cd but m eatimating 
the li s It M 11 b n i.t.sbar\ also to take 
into acAouat tli-sivn^^ lb- Universilj will 
make unUr tt l be id < Uvaminailon c^c* 
penses, an I lb < 1 ulation will also haxe 
to be made oi ibe basis of actual figures 
and not nece t il) on the bloated Injures 
of belated Bm gels '■mallj tbe Committee 
Minds up b\ i ttenng some m ell Morn plati- 
tudes which need no* be disputed 


"The i'' nc n eof 1 findiTiontil in ij muoml 
education should ne\cr be lost sight of m ihe rc 
organisation and rr-conslruction of the e\ sting s\stem 
of cducat onal adm nistnt on 

L the creation of n ncu system this units 
should h" the main principle to be kept m xies. nnd 
cxers attemp* sbiuld be made to mimtoio and 
develop It t) securing oicmic co ord nation t>et«icen 
Its component psrts 

"Fducntion n all grade* should be boked upon 
18 an organcvshole and t U) tore model one part 
ot this complev orgmsm to the csclusion of other 
inter related and inter dependent parts would defeat 
the ma n object of the att mpted reform and might 
alsa result in unforeseen and dsngerous eonse. 
ciuences 


We onlj hope that in the rapidly cbancine 
vocabularj of the Universit) ‘coordination’' 
may not be afterwards interpreted as 
synonjmous with subordination’ Organic 
CO ordination there ought certainU to be 
Irom the primary schools up to the highest 
Unuersitj classes in order that there 
ma) not be waste of effort and resources 
and overlapping But that does not mean 
that education of all kinds and grades must 
be under the same authority It is not so 
in Lngland where educational tbeors and 
practice are far rrore advanced than here 
W e confess it was a surprise to «s not to 
md m the Cemniiltee s report any suggest, on 
that the propos-d reform of seconriiry edu. 


cition should wait, pending the re construe 
tlon of the Umvcr^itv of Calcutta ' Our sur- 
prise was on!) slightly checked on glancing 
through the names of the signatories lo the 
report Our mmd was, liowever, complelcl) 
set at rest on reading the agenda of the 
Senate meeting of the eyth July last The 
report of tins Committee was set down as the 
last Item of business, and then there was 
notice -sif a significant resolution b) Mr 
Mahendra Nath Ri), as follows — 

‘lliat a letter bs addressed to the Government 
of llengal, requesting that the Senate may b* fur 
nivhed With inform ition on the following points — 

(0 Whether co npensation will be made to the 
University for loss of income which mutt result from 
the creation of a Uoird of Secondary rducotion for 
the esercisc of control over secondary schools and 
the conduct of the Matriculation cviminnlion ' 

(i) llow.when on what pnncip’c nnd by whi h 
Body will the compensation be determined 7 

(j» Will the pivmcnt of the amount ass»s«ed as 
compensation be contingent upon the vote of the 
I cgtsUt ve Counc I from year to vear or will it he 
mode a fued perpetual erjnt— if the latter, bj what 
method ’ 

(4I How and in what proportion will the Univcr 
»tv be repre‘ented on the Board of Secondary 
Education 7 

that pending the rece pt of the reply, further 
consideration of the matter be postponed " 

It IS something that amid the arduous 
duties which he has to discharge as President 
of the Board of Accounts in the Universit), 
Mr Mahendra Nath Ray has found time to 
bestow so much thought on this question The 
resolution does as much credit to his head 
as to his heart, and he certamlv deserxes to 
be congratulated alike on his ingenuity and 
his loyalty Let us hope, however, that neither 
the Government nor the Legislative Council 
xxill be deterred from doing its dut) by this 
attitude of the Universitv, For what is it 
but a plea for the perpetuation of its present 
blood sucking methods ? 

A L. P 


BLINDNCSS 


Now will I close my bod) up m quiet 
lo sit in the white shadows of still Mmd 
Apart from the mad multitudinous riot 
Of the outer oorl.l through dearth of dream 
grow n blind 

Then ntll the httle painted birds come 
Upon my bod) non at one nilh «ood'"''"”‘ 


And squirrels like snift llickeriiig flames, 

-j come searching 

Kipemeal of fruits among m) burgeoned 

moods 

Since in the high born silences, forever 
One sudden fire is lit in flesh and tree, 
uctinguished only when our dead hands sever 
Oar separate selves from single mjster) 

H Chattopadhyaxa 
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Baioda Stato and British Districts 

According to the census returns /or 
1921, the popuiation of the State of 
Baroda was 2,120,522 According to 
the census returns for the same year, 
the populations of some Bengal districts 
were as foIIoTvs Mtdnapur, more than 
2l) lahhs, 24 Parganas more than 26 
lakhs , Kangpur, more than 25 lakhs , 
Dacca, more than 31 lakhs , Wymensingh 
more than 48 lakhs , Faridpur more 
than 22 lakhs , Bakarganj more than 22 
> aud Tippera more than 27 lakhs 
Therefore, the btate of Baroda contains 
a Smaller population than maoy single 
British districts As m the last resort 
Gorernments generally derive tbeir 
Wealth from taieatioo, and it ts the 
people of a State who, for the most 
part, ace taxed, the revenue derived 
from taxes increases or decreases accord 
largeness or smallness of 
the population, other things being 
tyual For this reason, Baroda can 
not have a larger laconie than 
British districts with a laiger population 
doubt, there is a pertnanent settle 
®ent of the land revenue in Bengal 
But there are British districts outside 
Bengal where there is no permanent 
settlement and of which the population 
•3 larger than that of Baroda The 
of many British districts is also 
thaa that of Baroda Many 
British districts have mines which Baroda 
As Mr Manubbat Nandshankar, 
fhe Dewnn of Baroda says “Oor 
80 ur«s of revenue are inelastic \te 
fire denied the means of expanding onr 
resources from Customs Duties or from 
salt opiuni post and telegraph charges 
or fromprofits of minting " We do not 
^ now whether the incidence of taxation 
^ head is greater in Baroda than in 
* aojoiniDg British districts , but if 
greater, tt is not very much greater. 


and the people of Baroda do not appear 
to be less prosperous and pJiysicallv 
weaker and intellectually more backward 
than the people of the neighbouring 
British districts 

With resources which are, speaking 
generally, not greater than those of 
British districts of eciual or greater area 
and population, Baroda however, man- 
ages to do many more things for the mat- 
erial and moral progress, and enlighten- 
ment of its people than any British 
distnet that we know of How is it 
done ’ How is it possible lo an Indian 
State, though not considered possible 
in any British distnct ' 

Baroda does everything that the 
Government does id British districts 
It has all the goieroment departments 
which we hiNe id our midst Though 
only like a district it maintains a small 
army, and has legislative and executive 
councils the judiciary police prisons, 
ft registration department court of 
wards, religious and charitable insfitu 
tion«, revenue and settlement depirtments, 
railways, departments of excise, customs 
and port dues stamps and salt, Local 
belf government department departments 
of ogricalture commerce forest, co oper 
iiVjxe societies luanufactunDg industries, 
public works, department of public 
lostmction medical relief, sanitation, 
vaccination, meteorology, eti. There is 
no British district which has to main 
taju so many or more departments 

Let us refer to some special features 
of Baroda First, as regards recent 
legislation — 


The Tillxge Panchayat is the real fonndation 
ofthe e«)i6ceof Local SclfGoYerQtnettt In ths 
Fancharat two-thirds of the members are 
selected br the people so there ts the nnionty 
ofnon-official members ‘^ome of the important 
fiinctions m the matter o< «xnitation water 
supply superriiioa over public ciianties withm 
tbe^ village area and powers to try criminal 
within the specified limita " 


and ciTil c 
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given to the Pauehavat uhere the popular 
element is expected to prevail If the Pancha 
vats exercised their delegated pov\ers with a 
ser«!e of civic responsibility the Government 
would be pleased to consider whether stiU 
higher powers should no*- be conferred upon 
them This new piece of legislation has given 
every opportunity to the villages to make 
p'ogress in the m tterof Local Self Government 
The next Act in importance is the Agricut 
tura! Holdings t onsolidation Act This Act will 
have far reaching eflects on the economic deve 
lopment of the Raj When pieces of land are 
scattered and split into small holdings there 
is unT'cessarv expenditure in cultivation and 
waste of energv in labour The present measnre 
aims at consolidation of scattered holdings on 
au economic basi« and the measure for the 
present is of an optional naturi. 

The policy of coneolidation along such lines 
has already been tried in foreign countries like 
Holland Sweden and Denmark and tue. success 
ful working of the Act is calculated to bnng 
about a radical change in the agncultoral 
conditions in the Rty 

As regards laws m existence from 
previous years, tables have been given 
showing the good results of the Infant 
Marnage Prevention Act 


There has been an abnormal decrease in the 
number of applications for exemption There 
have been sis applications but there is not & 
Single one from the higher and orthodox classes 
like the Brahmins and Baniyas Analystne 
the number of offences against the Act it can 
be clearly «.ccn that there is a great falling off 
m number and that infant marriages generally 
prevail only among the backward classes 

Baroda has a system of conciliation 
which does not exist m British India 
The number of conciliators during the 
year was 116 In addition to the 
village munsiffs and conciliators there 
were 77 village panchayats empowered 
to dispo<!e of judicial work 

Baroda has a Finger Pnnt Bureau 
There were two charitable institu 
tions under direct government manage 
ment for the maintenance of the Hindu 
and Mahomedan destitutes at an an 
nual expense of Rs 88,105 

Rel gious and Charitable Institutions 
managed by private individuals under the 
general supervision of the State dur ng the year 
under report numbered 4 469 cnjovinir an 
aggregate approximate grant of Rs 2 93 696 
in the form of Inami Villages Barkbalt lands 
and cash allowances Of these those bavinc 
an annual income of Rs 200 and upwards are 
required by the Charitable Endowments Act 


to get their budgets sanctioned by Government 
every five years The managers of 140 such 
institutions bare already tendered their budgets 
The total receipts of revenue amounted 
lo 1920-21 to Rs 2,08,55,605 A few 
heads of disbursements are worth men 
tioDing Police expenditure amounted 
to Rs 10,38,716 J^^pendttare on edaca 
tion was two and a half times as large 
as police expenditure, namely, Rs 25,* 
42,032 It was more than 12 per cent 
of the total revenues Is there any 
district or province m British India 
where educational expenditure is greater 
than police expenditure, or bears so large 
a ratio to the total revenues ’ Medical 
expenditure also was adequate, namelv, 
Rs 5,60,022 The expenditure on public 
works was Rs 29,30,930 
The cash balances tn 1920—21 
amounted to Rs 42,73,576 and invest 
ments, to Rs 0,09,56,962 The net 
assets, exclusive of opium and its juice, 
amounted to Rs 7,01,52,712 So Baroda 
is not bankrupt 

As regards agriculture, some special 
features deserve mention 

The rntroduction aod demoastratioo of 
tractors following on the trials at Nagpur 
formed the outstanding feature of the 
activities Government had sanctioned Rs 
30 000 to be advanced without interest to 
eoterpnsing agncnltansts for the pnrehaseof 
power farming machinery in addition to Rs. 
10 000 sanctioned for the purchase of a tracts 
for demonstration purposes for the Agricultural 
Department 

Quite a number of students were 
deputed for special training m Cotton, 
Dairying and Statistics An exhaustive 
study of the possibility of sugarcane 
cultivation for sugar manufacture was 
made by the Tata Sugar Corporation 
Improved cotton seed was distnbuted 
aod sold 

The thoughtful provision of grants for 
productive Agricultural Improvements meets 
with full appreciation by the people The 
gr-xnt IS chiefly used for the installation of oil 
ragtae and pumps During the year a sum of 
Rs 99 600 has been so advanced to 19 persons 
There were two model farms, at Baroda 
and Jagudan There was a dairy The * 
entomological oiEce dealt with insects 
and other pests The agricultural depart 



tceat iJifl propaganda work by, (1) lie 
appolatoent of foti' ngricuUural gn* 
daat«, who act ns adrisers to agri* 
cnltoriats Jn the matter of improvement, 
jnpervise tnalj of new crops or mariurc 
m their jarisjictton, and demonstrate 
jmp.ements of proved utility to farmers , 
tp) ^'oonstrations ; (3) an exhibition 
(■*) by the pabllcatioa of the annual 
agnojttnrat calendar "The Kledut 
Panchang," the Gnjrnti ngricultural 
qoarterly "Kheti and Sahakarya," a 
t raolor tractor*, and some 

balletiDs. The agrienhural eogineenng 
^tion bored 7G wells with boring sets, 
thu^reatly increasing the water suppfv. 

There were eleven veterinarv dis- 
pensanesin the State. 

*^fgwding manufactonng indastnes, 
tee Dewan writes 


Indoitna! Corepnaiei »tnrl*J lo 
bare lloonihed Of the ten Cotton 
MilLi promotetl mthe 
Lfy*®®* hare rantenalued and were 

oastoij a fair progress The Mabarani Woollen 
J* wing steadily pushed forsvard and the 
aft^Tv Oworka wbieh was opened 

S klB^! « *’®’^ *be larpest of 

urn /I* ® Tire new Cotton .Milb on-* 
rroiie and one Taetafy for the 
in A ° ®f lloaie pipes are being promoted 

•ndinerentparliofthefnij 

Other iodnstries which have either 
^0 started or nre receiving attention. 

Oil mills, chemical works, sulphnnc 
j factory, pottery works, saw mill, 
ore manafactaring factory, dairy com* 
P'’oy, sagar factory, candle works, &:c 

^n^furfrie* ToBr applicatioos new 
48 00*1^®^ A'?®”* tbe total value of Rs 
the four applications were 
but the amount of the loans was 
twnced to Rs 21,£;0,000 

Construction of new railways nnd 
wo new liarbonrs will be undertaken 
^formation has been given in the 
! Administration Keport about 

tT?“2®tion of indnstries under the 
adings, employment of a fermentation 
ulf”' the Alembic Chemical Works, 
8 *s manufacture, manufactare of ruby 
fn *1* tobacco, alkaline wafers 

_ district, casein and lactose, 

-•f®, ■“‘sbllation, ceramic surrey, gcolo* 
gical survey resulting m the finding of 


new deposits of calci’c a-J b.iuiitc, 
natural pas at JagntiQ, pnnitu q tar- 
rying, fisheries, Lind loom dcTions^ni- 
tian*, erperimenta in wool 
hosiery class, publications on wealing, 
etc As regards hand loom factori'^, 
wc read •— 


The Mehsioa fjctory proved i err success' > 
an I scrreil as a rixlel m the fhiJnvt The 
m'vst irtercsti*-g titure of Rirod noJ Cannit- 
puf » fsc'one* K IS that ther were itarfeJ by 
agftcn'tnris's with the oh cct of uttliiing thetr 
•prre time In weaciop The we-ivcrs engaged 
on the looms were also cultivators and learnt 
tr* irng with tl c same object 

An oflicc dealt with joint stock com- 
pao'cs md I'nevolcnt societies 

There wen: +01 agricultural societies 
comprising credit and non credit societies. 
Oi the ft non agricultural societies. S 
were goicrmient sen-ants' societies, 21 
weavers' societies, o Clnmars’ societies, 
and 2 \ntyajus There were coopera- 
tive stores, milk stores, eo operative 
conferences and agricultural hanks. 

Lnd-r the heading roresls, there nre 
some noteworthy points e p , Inc cul* 
tnre, expenmert to propagate lac, syl 

vtcoltnre «\.i 

Under I’uhlit Works, we read of n 
scheme for converting the Snlber village 
into a sanitonum 


The total oullar on Irrigation and Water 
UorLr wns R» fiOOlTMiup to the end of the 
year under report the ez^nditure ineurred 
during the year being Ki 1 11,030 


tliere are iiiuitj 


Paroda State- There is o State Furni- 
ture Works There is a City Improve- 
ment fruit 

education is the pride of Daroda 
The total namlier of nducntional lostitutions 
at the end of the year was 2,707. The total 
number of pupil* attending there Institutions 
was 1 08 .<tl«ns against 1,70,730 of the preced- 
ing year It IS a matter of great iatiifaetion 
that the nuinber of pupils has increased in tnite 
of many adverse cirenmstanees The year un 
to Its close had been bad. and the agricultumi 
outlook was gloomy The sntisfnctory Injnrove. 
merit lo the_ school attendance figures is due to 
greater strin«ney in the system of levying 
compulsory fines and to the e*erei«e ofgreater 
**1jooIi V •upcrviaion of the 

Tb Vp 


lipulsory Kducation 
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Uttre bns been nnre tinn HO per 
It- I jncrc'isc in ili** of pn 

I *rr) tcithcrs 

A Central LdiKiti iial Museum hns 
been established 

Mu«ical instrii uon is n special 
feature There r re nianj musical schools 
and tiic art is tau^lit in many classes 
of ordiuarj \.\ ills too There arc a 
Museum nml 1 icture Gallery llie 
Kalablia\an \\1 eh is n school of arts 
uid crafts and technology, has been 
»cipro% cd 

Ibe Go\crnment of India is not loo 
proud to learn from Baroda 


The Burpan of Education of the boiemmcnt 
of Tnd a sent tuo represcntatucs to the Daroda 
Central Iil»nry to enquire into the Tkorkinjj 
o'it8\isual Instmctioa section and puhlithcd 
■’ r'uuphlet No 10 entitled \ tsunl Instruction 
in Baroda explaining the methods and congra 
tulating the Central I ibrary Department on 
Ihecducatton-l value of the aork 

The Library Movement is verv strong 
in Baroda 

The Library moicment also maintamcd its 
normal progress The number of town and 
rural 1 ibrurics rose from f 7- to 720 dnnnc 
this About three thousand volumes 

were added to the Central I ibrary which now 
than 8^ “03 volumes on Us 

Great attention is paid to tlie edu 
cation of girls and women in Baroda 
The teaching of domestic subjects id 
girls schools IS provided for 

Drawing and Embroidery are 
aught to girls in the principal Girls Schools 
^ schools at 

Url Qf Pctlad Navsari andAmrehaod 
Mrs Strong the Directress of Household Arts 
during her short career here did good work in 
spreading the knowledge of the principles of 
»“®“fgement among different Classes 
^ female through ranous 

a hatch of specialists 

so as to continue her work after her departure 

96 women were under training as 
teachers The total number of ladv 
teachers was 252 during the year Can 
any Bntish district show such a number ^ 
The education of backward classes 
• is specially attended to 

For the education of the children of the 
Antyajas or depressed classes whose population 
in the census of 1921 is numbered 1 “ l 821 


there were 2.(i Vntjnji schools of win h t were 
cxclusitch forpirN The total nunilwr of \a 
tyaji children in these schools was 8 blO (8 Olf 
boysanil JJl girls) There were also J 
Aatyaj^ children learning in the ordinary Guja 
rati primary schools which lirings the total 
number of riich ell Idren receiving primary ids 
tructioa to 12, OJ' which is equal to about 7 per 
cent of their population There were 122 hoys 
receiving secondary education in Antyaia 
schools at Haro la and Fattan and 2 m the 
Harodi High S bool Also there were t girls 
learning I nglisli in the Mnharani Girls High 
‘School at Dnrodn 1 in standard I\ , 2 in Stand 
dnrd II and 1 in Standnrl I Government gives 

books and other school requisites free to these 
children ''cholarships of the aggregate valnc 
ofks 122 per mcn«eni wcrcawardmto Antyaja 
children in the primary schools and 9 scholar 
ships of the aggregate value of Rs -17 
month were awarded to \ntynja students la 
secondary schools In the Training College at 
Dirodn 6 Antynja seholirs were reading for 
the different courses along with other Hindoo 
scholars The Antyaja noariing Houses at 
IHroda Fattnn^ Savsin and Amrch had t'> 
10 10 nnd 17 inmates respectively and free 
boarding lodging ond neecssan clothing were 
08 usual provided to them hy uovemroent 

There are schools for defectives 
kindergarten classes njail suliool, seven 
military scliools nnd physical culture 
and moral nod religious education in n 
good rannv schools In addition to 
the Knlabhavnn there are district 
industrial schools 

The Travelling Libraries Section 
rent out IIG cases and circulated 4 392 
books lu the different villages all over 
the State 

The \isunl Instruction Drancb continued it* 
useful activities nnd S9 Cinema and I antern 
in different pirls of four Frants at which 
^ *8 1 75 persons attended ns against 
m the preceding year were held A Rotary 
Unema worked by electric current and & 

1 liras were purchased while 40 new Standard 
1 liras were purchased in Lngland by Mr A H 
under instructions from IIis Highness 
•he Nlaharaja Saheb This Section also circu 
lated a large number of Stereoscopes and Stereo 

graphic views in various towns and villages of 

the Raj * 


In addition to the ordinary hospitals 
and dispensaries there were a leper asylum, 
a lunatic asylum and a maternity home 
The increase of literacy in Baroda 


has been 


very encouraging 


, The total number of literates has increased 
trom 2 01017 (1 S4 S8J male? .0 0C4 females ) 
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in 19U to 2 72 418 < 2 31 118 laaUs 41 300 
females ) All the literates are of five ycira of 
age and upwards All persons b*loi\ that age 
returned as literate have been assumed as jUi 
terate The increase in literacy s nee 1911 
amounts to nearly 3T per cent while the in 
crease la the total population during the same 
period has been only t G per cent , so that the 
literate have progressed at a moch faster rate 
than the population In Baroda City 41 per 
cent of the total population ( aged '> years and 
over ) are hUrale Female literates have more 
than doubled daring the decade The namber 
of literates in the English language has nearly 
doubled smee 1911 le there are now 14 773 
male literates in English instead ofO^SOlmales 
and 437 females in 1011 The nnmbw of female 
literates m Eagli'h has it will be seen donbted 
itself dutias decade 

The literacy figures for British India 
according to the latest census returns 
are not vet available But one may 
be snre that Barodawill not suffer by 
coraparisoQ 

A Councillor on the “Reformed 
‘ Government 


The following, being a resigoatioo 
letter seat by Me Naraia Oass to K B 
the Governor of the United Provinces 
has been pabhsbed by The Amrita Bazar 
Patnia and The Servant 
May it please \onf Excellency 
1 have the honour to re»igo herewith my 
scat on the Leg slative Counc 1 

I may be allowed to state la bm( the 
reasons that le-id me to tabs th s step It is 
°J**au«boly fact that the lot of a member 
Legislitive Council as matters stand 
’V® he associated with or be a silent witness 
01 a pol cy of tanL repression terrorism 
waste of public revenues and increase in tara 
;*?'* The interests of the poor tenant and 
Dourer are nowhere in the elaborate economy 
leg siation A very heavy enhancement la 
a further penalty of 2op c of the 
enhanced rates the land settlement with its 
mr increasing revenues the torest odmmis 
taxation in vanous direc 
Kiay or may not accord with the 
^ovnag poverty of the people but the Govern 
enforce its decrees on 
beino*° r 1*1?” Matters touching the vital wtU 
*'’* P*°P’' before the reforms 

ve?b*^K”'° protect vested loterests may 
Wert,*, '» possible if the 

eomran^.®^ people are betrayed and 
to snorwiTf^if ®sde with the buteaueracy 
by Po’"^y of repression 

"Tiere the reforms provide some scope to 


httag about improveoieDt the attitnle of the 
atttbontics who would like to teach resposiLt 
litj in their own way, is a siiiTicient deterrent 
The team idea of the administration seems to 
1^ to demonstrate the superiority and lofalii 
t),lity of the ways and methods hitherto in 
v(igue to the ntter disregard of popular repre 

sfOtation 

Ofdyftcchy I would say nothing But judg 
from practical results it has proved a valu 
at>Ie side help to give godspeed to the policy 
of repression and persecution and to try fresh 
gelds of taxation 

Being fully convinced that there is no scope 
IQ the Connt.ll to enforce the wishes of the eleo 
tt^rale I have no alternative but to tender my 
resignation 

I bare the honour to be, 

Vau-C CvoiU/.uftj t 
Most Obedient Servant 
(Sd ) ^ARAI^ D4SS 
{Jriadaban, District Muttra July 19 

The 'Egypt* Disaster and Beharj 
our of the Indian Crew 
At the Board of Trade enquiry into 
the loss of the Egypt, held on July 24, 
replying to a qnestioo Sir Praak hlotley, 
Marine Superinteadent of the P and 0 
Company, “contended that tbe Goanese 
and the lascars ( the ladtan crew ) Viere 
quite as good as British sailors *’ 

He had been id many tight corners and 
contd not wish for better men than the 
invcars and the Goanese tie had rarely, 
if ever heard of lascars showing themselves 
nS funkv 

Captain Kamm P and O Docks Supena 
tendeot svid that the native crew were paid 
{almost as much as the whites Captain Ramm 
vefised to say that tbe Br tish sailors were 
the best for the responsible positions m 
manniog the boats 

Captain Rarom re-eiammed said that be 
fancied the main reason for the etaployment 
of tbe natives was that they were better 

suited to the Eastern trade and worked better 

than the Ontisher 

Pickotmg 

Picketing has eomtnenced again in 
Calcutta under the leadership of brimati 
Remprabha Mnjumdar, followed by other 
ladies and many gentlemen There have 
already been some convictioas Two 
ladies are reported to have ^en pushed 
and shaken by the police 

Neither morally nor legally is it ^ 
toreqnest men not to bay foreign o' 
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Steemat Swarupran Nchiu 
( Mrs Mot lal Nehru ) 

Mother of S) Ja \ah rial Nehru 

or to try to persuade them by reasoniag 
not to buy foreigu cloth It is only when 
any kind of force is used or shop fronts 
are obstru-'ted that picketing becomes 
objectionable But whether there be any 
moral or legal objection or not, ptckclers 
are sure to be punished as was the case 
YnH Jawahirlal Nehra at 

Allahabad i\hen he was sentenced to 
eighteen months’ rigorous imprisonment, 
his mother appealeo to the public and the 
cloth dealers of Allahabad not to buy 
and sell foreign cloth, and said that if 


Sj Jawah rial Nehru 

the men of Allahabad would not do the*r 
duty, she and other ladies of Allahabad 
wouldbeginpicketing Ihemenof Calcntta 
not haring done their duty, the daughters 
of India have taken the lead What was 
the duty of the men ^ Clearly, it was 
neither to buy nor to sell foreign cloth 
Therefore if any suffering result from 
picketing the general public and the cloth 
dealers mnst shoulder their share of the 
blame 

There is no virtue in buying foreign 
cloth [nor is there any sm in buying 
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country made cloth Country mntle cloth 
«rrcs the purpose of covering the body 
and protecting it against heat and cold 
as vftU as foreigu cloth As for the dif 
fcrence in prices that argument was 
trotted oat during the days of the agita 
tion against the partition of Bengal, 
when foreign dhotis and sans were 
cheaper than country made ones only by a 
few annas per pair This difference many 
persons prclcodcd to be unable to pay 
But now the same persons buy foreign 
cloth at more than twice its pre war 
price ! Such is the elastwity of men s 
capacity to pay Where there is a will 
there ls a way An ample wardrobe is not 
a neceasitr We can do with scantier 
clothing than we think 

"I aw ' and 1 ogic and economics 
opart we cannot but respect the pluck 
and patriotism of the ladies and gentlemen 
who are trying at consijerahte risk to 
themselves to mloce the public to use 
•waleshi cloth Here we must ndl tbit 
picketing alone cannot bring about the 
Rcneral use of Swadeshi cloth anl prevent 
the import of (ore'gn cloth There must 
w greater production of swaleshi cl >th 
anlgreally estcndedficdities for butmg 

It 

SupprossloTt of Cow«KilUng 

If cow killing has to he ureTentetl 
tinj we arc iltstinctly of the opinion that 
itshonld be put a stop to, it shoul 1 he 
done by rejisonlng anl pcTSuasion So 
attempt should be made to stop it bj 
legnlaticin or taimicipil rule Tbatmvy 
stir up ill feeling and leal totliesscnhce 
of more cattle thin if no sn».h attempt 
were made \t the tame tune ifanv cinni 
cipahties make so».li ru'es, the Musalmin 
eonimaniit should not consider it a 
proof of lltada conspirak.T, anl get 
iTntite\l m consequence 

Indian Art for London 

At a lirgele attended Conrersiztone of 
In 111 bocietT Pro'essor Wilbam 
Rothens'em, I*nncipal ol the K >ti! 
kol’egeof \rt London revived the pre* 
war iroposal fir a great tUpontory of 
jnban art nnl I teratuw m C'titrat 
Lon Ion 


Professor Rotbensteia said it was sfrioge 
that the Caghsh bid not before other European 
ovtioss realired the importance of Eastern 
art Lven to-day while J^apanese nod Cbiaese 
sculpture ©ecup ^ the nunds of our collectors 
there ivas a very imperfect understanding of 
the importance nod sgnifjcance of Indian 
•eniptnrr \et it was the isgeniousness of 
Indian inreation both of form and subject 
matter wh eh fertilaed the whole of Japanese 
rrigious art For instance the invention of 
ih* lln llha figure was one of tbeerestrst laspira 
tions which bad entered the mind of the artist 
In the oataraias and other dynamic coneep* 
tious th' eadless and ordered motion of the 
oairerse had been srmbol zM in enchanting and 
rofaun I forms lie doubted if any civilization 
a I invented a (.reater variety of artistic con 
ecptions trim the Indian rices 
IIe»pro<^<ded to observe — 

The Victoria and Mbert Museum and (he 
liritish Maseum certainlv contained bemtilul 
eaanplcs of tadum art but mure than rtiis 
waswqutred Furopean scholars unable to 
travel in \»ii tbonIJ fnd m London a centre 
ofrastern artistic eaUnre lie p'ealrJ for a 
coPeet on of easts worihilv housed of the 
mtsterp eees of fndLm art V beilJ ng contain 
uis the lad \ OT ee i brary a noble eaneetiou 
of In I ai punting an] sculptnre and objects 
of art vhoull form a rrotre where Indian aad 
Furopean tliltnls roult meet on eoorana 
gtoo"l fVe tb'ioght of Ind i too often la 
po’ tKal terms only anl bad pait too little 
at'eotion to her msirnir eontnbatioa (o 
tbeeultoreof the worll Caglant sboall lead 
the waj m pasiug homage to the ath CTcments 
of the Ivyan civitizatiOB 

\\« ace entirely in favour of the idefi-~ 
prvsviilcl ladiiis onther asked nor made 
to par for its mitenalirition 

Votes for Women m Calcntta 
MnnlcipaUty 

When the CorporntKio of Calcutta met 

tocoosiJer the report of a special commit 
tee on the | rovvsiocs of the Calcutta 
Municspil Bdl there vi as a lively debate 
on the question <>f extending the ^anchise 
to women It seas finally deciled bv a 
large mvjonty to recomnmsd that womea 
be given the vote Goo-1 The Bengal 
Council shonU Wloirsnit 

Hand Spinning and Hand 
Wearing 

The O’Neill proTiKiilljoint conference, 
w*ii.b ha 1 todo with agncnlture, 
tries an I Cn-opention aid wh“*>* 
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other day at the Dalliousie Institute, has 
passed the following resolution 
"The Committee recommeiuls to government 
to issae a communique supporting the intro- 
duction oi clinrkn as one of the principal home 
louustries m llengal.” 

The resolution ns originally moved Imd 
the following concluding words: "declnr- 
mg that spinning by charka and weaving 
of home-spun clotli will not he lookcil 
Upon with disfavour hy Government 
officials.” But these were omitted. 

Why not say, the wearing of 
will not be looked upon with disfavour by 
government officials ? 

We do not think, the passing of tiie 
resolution will make the chnrka 4norc 
popular than it is. 

We note that Mr. G, S. Hart, coliector 
of.Bardvraii, gave credit to the non-co- 
operators for what they had done to in- 
crease the incomes of hand-ioom weavers 
and that Mr. G. S. Datt, Coiiector of 
Dankura, ' never ti.ought timt ti.e clmrka 
woaid find disfavour at tile liands of 
Government officials.” 

“The Vanguard of Indian 
inaependence”. 

r/ie Va„gaard ol 
ladma Independence, coming from over- 
seas, has been proscribed by Government, 
and ail copies of it found anywhere wiii 
be eonfiseated. Therefore, thi first thing 
that Government ought to do is to raid 

the P. and O. Mad steamer as soon as it 
*u ' ' harbour and search 

the mad.bags for copies of this paper and 
other simdar proscribed material. That 
will save the police in the provinces and 

districts a lot of trouble. 

of Independence is, as 
far as we are aware, hostile to Mr 
Gandhis movement. Why does not 
Government, then, encourage it on the 
• principle, “one poison kills tnother” ? 

Police Searches for Proscribed 
Papers. 

newspaper offices and 
bookshops were raided by the police in 
search of scditlousland inflammatory news- 
papers and leaflets coming from abroad 


Nothing incriminiticig was found any- 
where. If these searches were not 
uselessly' annoying, their funny character 
would impress the public piost. No news- 
paper office or bookshop sends any order 
for the printed matter which the police 
seek to find. Nor have any editors or 
haoksellers any steamers or railway 
lines or a*roplan?s of their own by 
which these things are imported. 
The bringing of the mails from 
abroad is entirely in the hands of Govern- 
ment. And it is the Government Post 
Office which scatters these tilings all over 
the country. It is very funny that one 
Government department should throw 
into people’s houses objectionable matter 
without their seeking and knowledge and 
another Government department should 
try to find them out in order to incrimi- 
nate people. 

We know it is difficult to censor moils 
elTcctively ; and it is expensive, too. 
There was censorship during the war. 
But in spite of it, people used to get many 
"seditious” foreign- newspapers and 
leaflets which were afterwards sold by 
weight along with other waste paper. 

No ; censoring is useless, as police 
searches are futile. The only wise way is 
so to change the government that no in* 
digenous or foreign "seditious” matter 
can inflame the people or serve any other 
similar purpose. 

That means the establishment of Swaraj. 


Revision of Pay of Ministerial 
Services. 

In a resolution issued by the Govern- 
dealing with the revision 
of the pay of ministerial officers, that is 
clerks of various kinds, it is said ■ 
material reduction in 
me coat of living the rates of pay in full 
further consideration and 
win be liable to such reductiou'as may 
appear necessary in the interest of economi- 
cal administration.’' 

^hen the pay of officers in various 
Imperial and Provincial services was 
largely increased, was any such condition 
as ^e above laid down ? If not, why 
”°n’ a condition was laid down, 

will some one quote it, giving references ? 
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Titles and Councillors. 

( WJOcUtfJ rrr*»of InUa ) 

. Madras. Julj 30 

■ Mr. C. V. Yratatraraia J/fosjer proposes 
to more at the next setsioa of the Lr^isuUre 
Coaacil a resolutjoa rteomTj'tJthns the tlotem- 
neat that, as a snteral rale, no title W 
rccotsioenln) for aieanl to anjroae rrhile be 
M a Beabrr of the Coaoed, exeept whea it 
is_ approred ia special eases by a co*n 
raittee of tbc Cooocil 

Sooieooe else raar propose tliat so loo^ 
as one is a tnember of ConneP, oo rclatire 
of his shooH hsTe ony.Governmeot con* 
tract or appoiatmeat. lint can one circutn 
Tent lelf-seelting men rcailf to sell their 
Independence fora price and a hurtaucraejr 
readr to huj it for the aam^ lij socli 
deticts ? 


Somo Rosolotloos of tho ladlin 
JournalistV Association 
The followinjf resolutions hare been 
passed at a meeting of the Council of the 
Indian Joarnallsts* Association — 

That a sub-eocaattlee lie forned, eon\istinc 
of She members of the eoan.il meotioacil 
to prepare a ttatemeat of eases ot 
i|Dei ustitatei a^aiast neifipa(iert lo tkoicat 
or (SaTerement ofTierrs siuh ihe approealol 
the Goeemnient. for teivs or comnients pab- 
litM m the pnp^f relatta;; to the eondaet of 
such omeers la the d sebarpe of their public 
dsties, aad that the same be tubmilteil 
to the couflcit for sueh isclion ns the eooaril 
,tahe '—Si Krubna Kumar Mitra 
J Cbotidbury. Si llerncedra 
jrasad Ohosb aad 5y Mnoal Kaati Hose 
tSecfftary ) 

"That in the opinion of the CouncH the 
proper course for the Gorernment, when nn alle 
£*i - ** relaliofr to the cooduet of a GoTernment 
*^ant in the diKharjre of his public duties np- 
in any paper, is to send a eommuninoe to 
is-Vi**?”! “5"^ proper ennuiry, for pablicx 
_ ® if the paper pnhbshrs Shat toniTOU* 
ique and maVrs no adrrrse comnirnt ob it, no 
action s^ui be taken aK-iiast that paper 
The first resolution has our support, 
the second calls for sooi: words of 
comment. 

fn criticism or state- 

Priratc indiiida-il 
ppears m any newapatier, he cither 
hl^laT ‘■o«‘«--‘dicl3 it.ornskn 

purnaJ. U is nevessary m the nahlic 
«atere,t, that ,t should not be ffia le m^re 


l’i7 

difilcolt to criticise a GoTcrmncnt serraat 
than n priratc inctirtdaal. In fact, 
proTidtii there is oo proof of malice or 
absence ofordioar/ care la ascertaining 
facts, even wrong criticism or statements 
regarding pnblic ofTicers should not be 
penahs'^ Ordinarily, therefore, when a 
public ofiiccr finds bimsdf misrepresented 
or wrongly criticised in any newsp'ipcr, 
the proper coarse for him to adopt is to 
obtain the permission of tiorernment to 
send a coatradicCion to the journal Mm- 
sMf or through the pabhcily ofTicer. As 
mthecaseefcontradictiins coming from 
pnrate parties, editors hare and use the 
right to comment on such communica- 
tions, so in the case of the nfortsaid 
official contradiciioas the editors should, 
AS nt prerent. have and exercise the right 
ofeoronaenung tbcieupon The nggrie\*ed 
parties, whether public officers or private 
tndirt'Juais, should nlsoli,'i\c the right of 
reply or re^einder. 

Our suggestion that the aggnered 
public officer should s^ada contradiction 
himself or through th* publicity ofiicert 
would not introduce any nnfcrn/ change 
tn the present practice Tor the coumu* 
niqoes which Gor<*rnments have hitherto 
issued after "enijuirv”, liaie brea gcnernlly 
issued without ony other enrimrv thnu 
asking the cnticHcd officer himself u Imt 
had happened Ordinaril}, therefore, the 
procedure suggested hr us would quite 
serve the purpose In case of malice or 
extreme eartleasncss in ascertaining hvets, 
the aggrieved oflucr may, if liis contradic- 
tion IS commented upon unfavourably by 
the editor, obtain the permission of 
WnriemTTrtrtiX kos-cit Yfre iTikVta for ViV/ri 

As regards the procedure suggested 
tn the s*cond resolution, wc agree that if 
(Jnvernmrnt ndopts if, nnd if a journal 
does not make any adverse comment ori 
ihecommuniriu*, ti'j legal step should be 
taken against It. Out we may take it 
that it IS not implied that Covemment 
should take such ni.tion or would have 
tlte right ti> take snch nction in case 
advene connient were made. At present 
jourauhsts Live the right to criltcisc all 
olTirial publications nnd published othuaK 
dJeuments W'c do not sec nny rc 
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why communiques of the aforesaid kind 
should be considered sacrosanct and above 
criticism We would rather suggest that 
Government should excrctae its right to 
issue a further communique on the journals 
comments Such a course may, no doubt, 
be thought to militate against the dignity 
of Government Out would it be dignified 

'''S omLI io S j 

Stick in hand Publish this communique uncip-cted fill lo the ntunber of candidates for 
without comment, or you will catch it ^ ’ Bome of the University examiontions in * 


Non-oo-oporation and Caloulta 
Univorslty Financo 
The olTicial statement of reasons fof 
giving the Calcutta University a grant 
of Ks 2 50,000 during the current year 
to meet a huge deficit contained the 
following words — 

The deficit is due mainly to the fall m the 


As all Indian journalists know, Govern 
meat communiques are oftcu full of sophis 
try, often evade the points at issue, and 
not rarely embody inaccurate statements 
made by the officers criticised in the public 
press It is better in the pnbltc interests 
that somejournalists should be prosecuted 
and suffer imprisonment for boldly stand 
ing up for truth and justice than that 
Government communiques of the kind 
described above should go uncnticised 
* The Servant” and Mr Kidd 
An appeal has been filed against the 
conviction of the editor and the printer of as follows — 
The Servant for alleged defamation of Mr \ear 
K.idd Deputy Commissioner Hence we 
refrain from tnakiog any comments 
“Saraswat Asram ’ 

Babu Nnpendraebandra Oanerji was 
Vice pnocipal of the Chittagong Govern 
meot College when in response to the call 
of the country he resigned He establish 
ed the Saraswat \aratn * to train a body 
ol young mta who wDuld take toedo 
eating the people m an ascetic and mis 
sionary spirit Snbsequently he was 
prosecuted and imprisoned We are glad 
to learn from The Servant tbit his Asram 
has not been left to die uncared for 


and to some extent owing to the (i) fooodation 
of the Rangoon University (ii) the e 3 taWt"n 
meat of the Dacca Intermediate and Seconnary 
Education Board and (m) the non-co-operation 
movement 

We are not aware if nnj statistics of 
the number of candidates m different 
yrcars and the fees realised from them 
were placed before the tnembers of the 
Deogal Legislative Council We have been 
able to get together from different sources 
only the numbers of candidates for the 
Matnculatioo Eiamination in the years 
1919.1920, 1921 and 1922 They af# 


1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 


Number of Mntnculatioo 
Candidates 
15922 
17563 
19125 
ljl33 


When Nripcndra Chandra went to jail the 
Asram bad only two looms at present nine 
are working Dnting the year under tevicw 
four thousand one hundred and ffly yards of 
K-baddar were r%oven on the Asram looms of 
which eight hundred and eighty yards were 
pure 1 e both the warp and woof wereCbarka 
yam five looms are being worked by five 
teachers and the rest arc used in teaching 
boys More than fifty students of the Asram 
have after learning weaving migrated to dif 
fcrent centres carrying the message of the 
Cbatka and Khaddar to the homes of the 
people 


Oarnutbonties are a statement of the 
number of candidates at the Calcutta 
University Uxaminatious from 1837 to 
1920 pu.hU«>h.ed by tbi, Uuvwsvty, The 
Calcutta Re\ien for October 1921, and 
The /nd/on Dai/f New s for July 19 last 
If the figures for the higher examina 
tioos for these years could be obtained, thP 
exact situation could be nnderstood So 
far as the Matriculation Examination is 
concerned which is the biggest^held by 
the Univcraity, there has not been auj. 
railing off in the actual number of 
candidates 

Russian Famine Horrors 
A special cable to the Statesman gives 
a shod mg description of the condition of 
famine stricken Kussia 

M Ican^e Lubersac the economii. expert 
whom Dr Nansen sent to the Ukraine has 
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Returned to Genera nnd reports an app-tlhng 
sitnatioa in KiefF KharkofTnod Odessa These 
places besajs are flooded with fainine refugees 
r.ho ate compelled to rematn foodless at the 
railway stations owing to the lack of municipal 
resonrces Bodies are being collected daily some 
half eaten by nts 

The rich ngneultaral country betv%een Odessa 
and Poltara 13 BOW nncnltivated bouses being 
abandoned after tbe peasants had eaten the 
thatch off the roofs Some of the eit es bare 
lost 83 per cent of their populaton 

Cannibalism has become so common that tbe 
authorities have ceased to pros*cute 

Bengal s Proposed Retrenchment 
Commitee 


Tbe reader is aware that the Bengal 
Government has appointed a retrench 
ment committee But last month a 
different kind of retrenchiocnt committee 
was proposed in the Bengal Legislative 
Council by Mr H S Sahraward v who 
tnovtfd — 


The Coaocil recommends to the Govemoieot 
that a committee with a non official majority 
(the non officials to be elected by the system of 
the single transferable vote) be appointed to 
inrestigate and report as to what retrench 
ments can be eOrctea in tbe administration of 
the Government of Bengal 

Tbe resolatioo was evcntnally with 
drawn Bat it would be mterestiog to 
examine what Sir John Kerr said m 
opposing it 

Be would remind Mr Rubra wardy who was 
the first member to mention the Geddes Com 
mittee that that committee was not elected by 
the House of Commons It was appointed by 
toe Government in the same way that the re 
trenchment committee for Bengal had beeo ao 

UOinW ^ 


But the British Government lo Bntain 
ts a national government, the Deugal 
Gorernment is not a national government 
The British Government derives its 
.antbontv from the House of Commons 
which can make or unmake »t The 
Bengal Government does not derive its 
power from the Bengal legislative 
v.ouncil which cannot make or unmake it 
Babu Indabhushau Datta’s speech 
contained mmy home trutbs as will be 
clear from the following extract from 


Both the fK'sonneJ of the committee and i 
scope as outlined in tbe Council only the othi 


day bad dispelled any delusion that many of 
them might have bad in the matter Bu«:ne8S 
men were very useful in their own sphere, and 
the expert bustuest man who had kindly.con 
seated to preside over the deliberations of the 
committee might curtail the waste of the Public 
Works Department but what could business 
men do m suggesting a change lu the policy of 
the Government ’ Unless the policy of the 
Government was changed m certain matters a 
cut here and there would not serve much useful 
purpose Mould it be open to the Retrench 
meat Committee to discuss the salutary pnn 
ciple that the standard of salary lu this country 
mWt be fixed according to ihe standard of 
living in Bengal not according to the standard 
of living m tbe richest country in the world 
nor accord Dg to the needs of people who had 
to serve 7 000 miles from home but rather 
according to the paying capacity of the tax 
payer ’ 

Travelling and Residential Allow- 
ances of M L C s 

Tbe modest sum of Rs 1 5‘’,923 2 2 
was paid to (he members of tbe Bengal 
Legislative Council ns travelling and 
residential allowances for the period 
January 1^121 to June 1922 Not tU 
members charged and accepted such 
allowances but many did As Govern 
ment has fixed a certain scale of allow 
ances tliere was nothing morally wrong 
on the part of those members to accept 
them who liol actually travelled first 
class on bonafide bosine's and whose 
usual place of residence not being m 
Calcutta had to spend money for board 
and lodging But it is alleged that some 
members — some nch men too among 
them— usually and habitually reside in 
Calcutta, and yet they charged both 
travelling and resideutial allowances , 
that some members travelled in lower 
class railway carnages and yet charged 
doable first class and that some members 
travelled to some inofnssil station or 
other on Saturdays and Sundays and 
returned after a stay of a few hours 
there because they could make a greater 
profit by charging double first class 
fares for these journeys than by staying 
in Calcutta and charging Rs 20 as two 
days' residential allowances If these 
allegations be true as we understand 
they undoubtediv are in at least a few 
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cases, the htgh placed ‘profiteers" deserve 
short shnft 

LfTecttvc remedies ought to be found 
and applied, though dishonest men may 
be able to turn a penny in spite of strm 
gent rules 

So far as Bengali gentlemen nre con 
cerned, the gcneralitj do not usually 
travel m any higher class of carnage than 
the second Therefore the pajment of 
second class fvre for travelling would not 
be felt as a hardship by Bengali gentle 
men generally And instead of cash pay 
meats, members may be provided with 
passes or warrants and payment may be 
made to the railway companies according 
to the number of trips and the distance 
travelled Such a step might imply a slur 
on the reliability of the members But 
what IS to be done’ People have some 
times to suffer if there be even a few black 
sheep among them 


Educational Grants m Bengal 


The educational programme of Mr 
P C Mitter, minister of education, 
Bengal includes the following items — 


Improvement of G rls Education 
Improvement of PI jsical Edneatton 
Bxpansioa of Education among the Uack 
w ard Classes 

Expans on of the teacliing of Science in the 
Mofussil Colleges 

Provi^ on for Education Among Children 
with Criminal Tccdenc es 

Additional Grants to the Calcutta Uoiver 
sity 


All the items deserve support pro 
vided waste and overlapping can be 
prevented Mr Witter proposes that 
in all primary schools which will 
receive Government grants half the 
scholars arc to be free So far as the 
removal of illiteracy is concerned, this 
® step la the right direction But 
the most important part of education 
IS the development of a self respecting 
manhood and womanhood in all This 
is possible only if the poorest boys 
and girls can mix with all their class 
mates on terms of equality and with 
heads erect But if some be chanty boys 
and girls and others are paying scholars 
the self respect of the former cannot but 


be impaired Tberefore, the best system 
IS that which provides free education 
for all, irrespective of the pecuniary 
circumstances of tlieir parents or other 
guardians 


Rotronchmont and Military 
Expondituro 


One docs not feel disposed to go 
into the details of all sorts of possible 
reductioa of expenditure , because if expen 
ses be cut down in any direction which 
affects the pockets of the British people 
the British bureaucracy caa take money 
from the Indian Treasury in some other 
way This is welt illustrated by ao 
example given by The Bent^atee 

The EccoDil report of the standing Joint 
Committee on lodi'in tffairs dealing with the 
cost of raamtcnance of British troops m India 

IS responsible for the astounding revelation 
that some time ago the pay of these troops 
was increased by tbe Imperial Government 
without no formal consultation with 
the India Ofliee or authorities in India 
and that tbe Indian Government bad* no 
alternative but to accept the increment, al 
though there had already been a serious de* 
fciency m our state revenue The autocratic 
conduct of tbe Imperial Government in this con 
nection was a deliberate insult to the Govern 
meat of India but tbe latter seem to be 
so devoid of the sense of self respect that not 
only bad they no courage to protest but 
they did not even come forward to vouchsafe 
the information to the Indian Legislature 
in course of the many discussions that took 
place there during the last budget session on 
military expediture 


In connectioQ with military expendi 
turc another extract from The Beagake 
would be found edifying 

Standing Joint Committee on Indian 
Affairs are evidently of opinion that the 
oeneral Headquarters btafi ol the Indian 
Army s so inflated that it is capable 
ot some rwuction without much d sadvantagCi, 
In accortance with th- information supplied to 
them the Headquarters Staff has increased 
dS in 1914 to 166 in 1921 The total 
of Officers Staffs other than Headquarters 
^ increased from 203 m lOli to 278 m 
1921 It would be remembered that Sir 
S vaswamy Iyer made a sim lar coroplaint 
m course of a very remarkable speech which 
he delivered on military expenditure in the 
mst sessoo of th- Legislative Assembly 
lie po nted out that there had been an in 
crease m the Ar nv Ileadqnartcrs over the 
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pre war establishment of S3 per cent of 
British offeers and this mspite of a rcdnc 
tion of fighting amts 

The Statesman^ too, writes tlios on 
the same topic 

Cheit among possible economies is the 
swollen lleadfvuarters Staff with an aggrc 
gate ioerense of 143 officers to administer an 
army which is smaller by 20 OOO men than it 
was eight years ago Trom the information sup 
pi ed to Sir Siraswamy Aiyer it appears that 
nnder the head of Army Headquarters (‘ttaff 
ot Commands and Districts ) an increase was 
shown itt the estimates of over 70 per cent 
in the nnmber of British officers and 600 
per cent in the number of cirihans employed 
—all this in spite of a redaction in fght 
log units It IS hardly surprising to find that 
the cost has risen from 70 lahhs to two crores 
Here is a notable opportun tj of making a 
clean cnt 

The Indianisation of the army is one 
of the chief means of rednciog military 
cipeaditure A British pcirate costs on 
an average more than four times as 
mncb as an lodiaa sepoy and British 
officers do sot costless proportionately 
Hot two things stand in the way 
of the Indianisation of the army Ooe 
IS the idea— all lip professions not 
TMthstaodiog— that India is to be kept 
as a Bntisb po9se$sion gantsoned by 
British troops The other is the idea that 
the "army m India' is to be used for 
Imperial purposes If the British people 
smcerely believe that India should be 
treated as a sister country, they should 
help India to win Swaraj That would be 
the most effective way to strengthen 
the British Commonwealth of Nations 
and to cut down Indian Government ex 
penditurc 

The Banktira Diatnct Organlsatioos 
The present distnct of Bankura is n 
part of old Mallabhum of the Bisbnopur 
Raj The ruins and the struggling in 
dnstnes which still survive indicate the 
prospenty which the region must have 
wjoyed in the past It was a great col 
tural centre and its natural scenery and 
spintnal achievement earned for it the 
name of Gupta Bnndaban But now with 
njalana rampant in the district, industries 
nimed and agriculture totally dependent 
on adequate distribution of rainfall, we 


have the records of the two terrible 
lamines in the course of five years (lul-t 
15 and ipiO) to indicate the alarmingcon 
dition of the people As regards the 
causes of this state of affairs, ne had 
occasion to publish a regional survey 
of the district in n previous numher of 
tbisKc\iEv\ ( May, IBIO) We are glad 
to find that the local authorities nod 
the pobhc have taken up the problems in 
right earnest At the District Conference 
held in last February in connection 
with the Bankura Health and Welfare 
Exhibition, Mr G S Dntt, I C S 
the present energetic Distnct Magistrate 
stated the problems with great lucidity 
and directness He said 

Not ooly had the populatiou of the districts 
decreased by a lakh an ! a quarter in the Mst 
ten years (wb cb is more than 10 per cent ) but 
what was left of It was hopelessly mthe grip 
of poverty and d sense The only way to avert 
tbe dinger was to kindle the smouldenog flame 
ofooctal service and to organise tbe people for 
a combined CO operative elTort in every village 
They breathe tbe air of tbe cesspools and 
dnok tbeir water from day to day, canng 
notbiog for tbe simple laws of bealtb and sani 
tatiOQ Tbit was done uot oaly by the igaocant 
but also by tbe educated people Re was 
of opiotoo that if an organised attempt at 
social service and health propaganda was made 
by a bond of workers in the distnct and la 
every Tillage the whole problem of insanitatioa 
10 Bankura conid be solved in one year if not 
10 SIX months Tbey should solve tbe irrigatioo 
problem by tbe re-escavation of the thousands 
(well over 30 000) of silted up irrigation tanks 
in tbe distnct by forming co-operative imga 
ti<m societies which if pushed oa csith sutBcieut 
speed and energy along the 1 ues on which 
work bad already been started wonid solve 
tbe problem of malana and poverty in the 
vumrue di'hrc yesnrs Yic urgeh Tnem 'to orga 
DISC in every village a Village Agriculture 
and Welfare Society to banish litigation and 
party factions which are draining the life-blood 
of the people and to focus the forces of unity 
and social service into one supreme effort for 
tbe thorongh cleansing of the villages and 
the regulation of the lives of the people in 
accordance with the elementary laws of 
health the impro\eraent of agriculture and 
orgamsat on of the weavers and other artisans 
foe their economic improvement through the 
introduction of scientific methods and elimina 
tion of middlemen and the spread of 
edocahon not only by starting new 
but also by resuscitating the existing 

la Mr Dntt a speech and the u 
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resolutions ndoptcd the nppcnl wns mainly 
directed to the people concerned, and 
though the help of the Government had 
been ashed, the work was not relegated 
to n future conference, nor was tiie neccs* 
sity of creating a new Department with 
expert Directors and Inspectors was 
urged. The work was taken in hand 
immediately with such facilities ns could 
be had. The help of the dilTerent Govern* 
ment Departments and philanthropic 
organisations has not only been n«ked for 
but utilised for the solution of defuiitc 
problems with the utmost advantage. 
Thus the local people are asked to cons- 
truct the irrigation hands themselves, 
the District Engineer giving them the 
benefit of his technical knowledge and 
expert advice. With this arrangement, 
apart from a ^reat reduclion of cost the 
people are being trained in organised 
work and mutual aid. Again, instead of 
reclaiming the jungles for th'rd class 
paddy heids, scientific methorls of rearing 
silk cocoons, once a great source of in- 
come but now a lost industry of the 
district, are being introduced. The dis- 
trict abounds in Palmyra Palm trees, but 
the process of “Milking the Palmyra 
Palm"— to use Pro^. Bose's expression— 
is unknown. Its introduction is going 
to be a good source of income. Cultiva- 
tion of fruits and fish on an intensive 
scale is being organised and the Depart- 
ments are not beins; imposed on the 
people, hut their scieulihe iuCornaatiou 
utilised with great profit and education. 
The Government of Bengal should help 
Mr. Dntt with all the money and officers 
that it can. His recent lecture in Calcutta 
on the problem of life and death in rural 
areas was very effective. 

Indians in Fiji. 

A Reuter’s telegram informs the public 
that at a crowded meeting at Suva, Fiji, 
presided over by the Mayor and attended 
by [ white ] delegates from six country 
districts a resolution was passed unani- 
mously against granting equal political 
status to the Indians of Fiji. Indians 
cannot but consider this unjust and arro- 
gant. But no amount of resolutions and 


angry speeches in the Council of State and 
•Legislative Assembly can set this state 
•of things right so long as we ‘are not 
funsters iu our own country. And m 
order to be masters in our own country, 
we must make the masses of India march 
abreast with the cla«ses. flint can be 
brought about only by the removal of 
untouchability, social uplift, universal 
juvenile nod adult education, and econo- 
mic improvement in the condition of tlie 
laboring population. 

Removal of Saorod Threads of 
Hindus in Jails 

Srijut Radhamohan Gokuiji, organiser 
of the Asohayogn Asrara of Nagpur, on 
being released from jail, has asked the 
authorities a few rjuestlons, one of which 
is: (I) "In the jails the sacred threads 
of Hindus arc removed. My own sacred 
thread was removed. Is this not an 
outrage on the Hindu religion ?" It cer- 
tainly is. It shonid be ascertained whe-' 
tber this is done in all jails in all provinces 
and according to any jail rule. If so, the 
rule should be expunged. 

Position of Indians in British 
Colonios. 

At a representative meeting held at 
Bombay on the 19th July last to consider 
the position of Indians overseas, the 
speakers gave expression to great indig- 
nation at the treatment meted out to the 
Indian seUlvTS of South and East Africa, 
Uganda, and Fiji by the respective Govern- 
ments. 

Sir DInshaw Petit, President, said that 
so long as the Indians did not enjoy with- 
in the Empire the same rights as other 
subjects of the British Empire did, the 
Imperial Conference was a sham and a 
mockery. Indians had lost faith in send- 
ing memorials and telegrams and the 
situation might drift to such a pass that 
the Imperial Government might have to 
choose between India and South Africa. 

Mr. Polak referred to the mission of 
Sir B. Robertson and said that the ordi- 
nance of racial segregation in Durban as 
passed by the Provincial Council was 
illegal. The Union Government being a 
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Hephanl Hauirg \n Indian Mihar-ija s S 

Th s p dure shows wu what s si U done n Ind t 
01 pure s Iver by e ghi etephnnis 
.. , On the f ffht ihit scrnll Pr nc 

f *£*** elephants and the pt t e 

• Hit sland tl ousandj ot m les away s able « i 
part of the British Empire had so right 
of the rightful citizenship 

. N Natarajan said that the posi 
I'onoflQdian taomeo in Fiji was most 
sgradiDg The only remedy lay lo the 
Indians getting' Stanrajya 
Wr J D Petit believed tint Mr Srmi 
1 bnstris mission a\as a ft lure 
suggested tint Ks ->5 00 0(K) 

tv by the Indian Lccielatiire for 

, * j'^pernl Fshibition to be held m 
In,i! sboul 1 be aaithdrawo ns 

P ® ®°°“jd ha\e nothing to do with an 
did not give them eqnnl 

hrav^ed^ should be followed by 

‘ Eight Elephants Pull One Man ’ 

lead?«^ bending of nn illastrnted 

I* m the C/ifcago Herald and 

"'"produce the picture with 
hepina press printed belota The nrticle 
ra^ions'm* following general obser 

*** “ore men th nk of outward appearance 


;t C f n a t r nee o W a I ook On 

— C ^ H rail an i Exa n ntr 
Bch Id I Mahar il oF D hauled m a char ot 
covered v il i^orgcou tr ppngs 
e a md d al u er lu k on 
M han one f the worn hy h s father on a 

le the ihr hund ed n II on nhabtants of Ind i 

beyood cieaol cesi nod decency the less they are 
bound to think innirdly 

Ks you go lower and lower among the 
savagea voi hnd a more desperate effort to 
make tbc outward man look impressive AWE 
nsprnj, Uod es painted the r noses and ears 
perced do cos of bracelets bright color*, 
feather* everyth ag s done for I OOkS 

\* you go h gher m the realm of thought you 
gel r I oi all that nonsense 

If>o ncctn great *ccntist yo i «ee a man 
most plainly dress'd all h s I fe and decora 
ton* are INsini of the th n sknll 

Then follows a description of and reflec 
tions on the picture 

The Prince of W ales is visiting vanons parts of 
the British I mp re the idea being that haman 
be ngs are naturally snobs and deli-ht m 
r lyalty The soundness of that idea was demon 
strata in th s glorious republic where manv 
proud sons of demo racy shivered with mingled 
owe and delight when the young royal high 

ness deigned to shake hands with them * 

Recently the Pnoce has been m India the 
land of palaces traditions many rel gions 
caste* where three hundred million vegrtS 
I” and ille oTf 

handfalof meat-eating bcer-dnakin«' Eoelish 
men thousands of miles away i^ogiisn 

In this cartoon Mr iteCav show* 
teoflod^I* lhal th *. 
hapsTnOLGIIT about 
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‘The book uoder review ‘Principles and 
Methods of Physical Anthropology,' is based 
on the hrst course of lectures given by Mr 
Koy as reader in anthropology in Patna 
Universitv The lectnres now published six 
in number form one of the best introdnc 
tions to the study of anthropology in the 
English language It is true that man^ minor 
statements reijmre emendation or qualification 
but we are surprised that one who has made 
his reputation as a cnltural nnthropologist 
should have grasped so accurately the 
methods aims and theones of those who study 
the evolution of the human body and brain 
as well as the rise and spread of modern 
races of mankind 

Certain it is that India is nearer the hub 
of the anthropolngical universe than Western 
Europe 

XVe are also gHd toleam that Dr Megh 
nad Saha, Khaira Professor of Physics 
at the Calcutta University College of 
Science, of whose original researches we 
hare had occasion to speak more than 
f^nce, has been elected a member of the 
International Astronomical Union at its 
last quinquennial meeting held at Rome 
and attaened to the stellar physics sec 
tfon This section consists of the directors 
of the Astrophysieal obserratories of 
Cambndge, Harvard Princeton and 
Mount Wilson (USA) Among the 
physicists the other members are Professor 
Fowler of the Imperial College London 
and Professor Nei's Bohr of Copenhagen 
author of the Quantnn Theory of spectral 

radiation 

The Allahabad Women s 
University. 

Though, considenng its small beginning 
the Cynically disposed may consider its 
name rather high sounding, yet the Alla 
habad Women’s University, founded by 
some leading members of the Allahabad 
Municipal Board in connection with that 
"Ouy, is a very laudable educational 
*nterpn«e Its principal promoter and 
Worker, Mr Sangam Lai Agarwala MS 
n, \akil, Allahabad High Court, 
ueserves well of the public for his self 
sacrificing labours The object of this 
University is ‘ to make better provision 
^an exists at present for the higher 
™ucalion of women through the medium 


of their own language, and not m the 
Lnglisit language, foreign to them and 
difficult to learn, and to encourage them 
in higher studies conducted in such 
language by conferring suitable degrees 
after holding the necessary examinations ” 
Though the medium of instruction and 
examination is to be an Indian vernacular, 
the study of English also has been provi 
ded for For the present courses m Hindi, 
Urdu, Bengali and Marathi have been 
prescribed It js a pleasure to note that 
history geography, domestic economy 
and hygiene, drawing, music and physics 
and chemistry are inclnded m the courses 
of study 

An Western Idea About the Indian 
Unrest 

The cartoon reproduced here represents 
the prevailing impression in the West 
about the Indian Non co operation move 



If tie Muse Fa Is 

^Indtanopolis Ntws 

meat The cartoonist and all who think 
with him are wrong if by the serpent a 
violent revolution is suggested 
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nad Saha, Khaira Professor of Physics 
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Science, of whose onginal researches we 
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Mount Wilson (USA) Among the 
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Fowler of the Imperial College London 
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Though, considering its small beginning 
the cynically disposed may consider its 
name rather high sounding, yet the Alla 
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“oiversity is • to make better provision 
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of their own language, and not m tbe 
Lnglish language, foreign to them and 
difHcnlt to learn and to encourage them 
m higher studies conducted in such 
language by conferring suitable degrees 
after holding the necessary examinations " 
Though the medium of instruction and 
examination is to be an Indian vern'iculaf, 
the stndy of tnglish also has been provi 
ded for For the present courses in Hindi, 
Urdu, Bengali and Marathi have been 
prescribed It is a pleasure to note that 
history, geography, domestic economy 
and hygiene, drawing, music and physics 
and cbemistrr are mcluded m tbe courses 
of study 

An Western Idea About the Indian 
Unrest 

Tbe cartoon reproduced here represents 
tbe prerniliog impression in the West 
about the Indian Non co operation move 
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TKe Circus at Gehoi' 


Russia And The other Powers at 
Genoa. 

An Americati cartoonist bas very clever- 
ly hit off in the accompanying cartoon the 
position occupied by Russia and the other 
powers at the Genoa Conference. 

Staff Select ion Board. 

'Ihete arc some 


mystbaous govern- 
ment departments the putpose^and neces- 
sity of whose existence would be a wortV^ 


—Ubernto/'. .jjgjj 

present a princely salary of mor 
\<s. 2000 a month. afld 

the precise duties of the ^ tbal 

his board; but^ we are wformea^.^.^g 

the Board is m the .jw tbe 

different places and ’ coun^^' 

bridc-inspecting parties ot ° . i|ojj of 
for tbe inspection and exa of 




the creation of such a department has 
come to our knowledge. It is tbe Staff 
Selection Board. It was created only a 
few years ago for the ostenmble reason 
of selecting clerical staffs for the offices 
at the Head Quarters of the Govern- 
ment of India. The Board consisted of 
a chairman, a few offiaal and non-offici- 
al members, not necessarily members 
of any legislatures, and a paid se- 
..-AtnrT. The present chairman of the 
Board as tbe Inspector of Office Pro- 
cedure. which is also a “y^Unous post 
ti be recommended by the Llewelyn 
Smith Commute, of which no, report 
hns yet been published, is getting at 


"jg allowance, ucsiuva --- irut 
if^peetor ot Office PW"*"'’ 
coffers of India. 

rensln fi. to udderstond « /„,ra 

Are not ‘he creation of SOW 

department . office “f * ''[ect ‘‘‘f 
own ministeriupetent to . ti* 

special qunlifiiitaffs ? ptesesj 

chairman for tht^ng of . aojh*® 
Last year M 

Neogi raised a cj j^gbitisb ^ tbe 

.na.i„^ regar? ,ntbe 


Legislative Assembl‘,’°“ gjpeteot^ - ^ 
as we remember, not _3 i,e soh , 
reply from the ao 

This year, perhaps, f 
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It desirable, therefore to justify its 
existence before the public A few months 
ago it issued a notice m many papers 
requiring the services of mam steno 
graphers clerks and so on who were 
to be ciaaiined and selected by the 
Board on the payment of an exami 
nation fee of Rs 10 pec head Of coarse 
in the notik.e there was neither any 
definite statement of any vacancy 
of the posts advertised nor any promi‘« 
that any of the candidates would be 
taken in But as is alivays the case 
m this poor country, numerous were the 
candidates who paid the examination 
fee which ns far as our information goes 
amounted to no less than Ks 20 000 
‘The poor candidates in their dire want 
of a job forgot to ask themselves how 
in the days of retrenchment now \acao 
cies could anse ' 

In this connection we have but one 
t)ne8tion to ask What is the real expla 
nation of this peculiar notice ’ Ketrench 
nienk ssork has already begun and the 
Krvices of many old hands will be shortly 
d spewed with if it has not been done 
already Will net\ hands be taken ra 
without any provision being made for 
1 . 5 , ones Or is it bat a hoax— 
latended only to justify the existence 

in fetofRs 2 (o Rs 

this to xaise 

<i n understand Bnt 

the Boaid to get a co^ 

® advertise 
mint ^ to the Ketrencb 

^^®t the Board ,s a 
be 

No .1 u. sscless It may be ’ 

™«Ss fat « T ‘“Sanity in devising 
foe oakiDg Itself self supporting 

Ropresston 

so “sSa'an repression is still 

“ fad outside 
Possible foSamo that it ts 

the fact °tHv only to note 

>3t«tS?*'' ftenag into deUils 


There is one feature of the acts of 
repressioa which is peculiarly futile, 
vindictive and mean la many a case 
gentlemen of high character and leading 
position m society are after conviction 
for political offences led to jail on foot 
liandcufTed and with a rope tied round 
theic waists Thos** executive and police 
officers who order such things to b" done 
must be typical fools if they think that 
the people can be terrorised or the 
prisoners lowered in the estimation of 
the public ID this way 

A Globe trotter 

An American ^lobe trotter named H 
Martinet w ho is doing the w orld mostly oa 
loot walking bare footed has been creat 
log a mild sensation whereier be appears 
He IS not encumbered with either a purse 
or with superffuous luggage His exploit 
certainly indicates the possession of pluck 
and resource Hts experiences will also 
be more varied and intimate than those 



NUf -irt ihe Cbbe Uotter 

cllNeCoCeg-S-Mie 
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Mr M rlnct the An er caa Globe trotter 
of travellers who tour round the world m 
the ordinary way 

Vacanoios at the Calcutta Presidency 
College 

It has been brought to our notice that 
Dr Harrison professor of phys cs in the 
Calcutta Presidency College will soon 
give up his present post and leave India 
for good and that Dr D N Malhk 
professor of applied mathematics in 
the same college has retired These 
vacancies will have to be filled up soon 
ihe Presidency College has some well 
equ pped laboratories A correspondent 
draws our attention to the fact that m 
th s College the physical laboratory has 
1 itself the hallowed traditions of 
ate S r loha hliot and of Sir J C 
When these two gentlemen worked 
laboratory was housed in a smalt 
ag of the old college buildings Now 
a new laboratory has been constrncted 
at the cost of more than ten lakhs of 
rupees containing besides a magnificent 
collection of apparatus a splendid library 


andworkshop ’ The correspondent adds 
still to ma knowledge not a single 
original paper worth mentioning has 
been published within the space of the 
last 7 or 8 years from this laboratory 
\\c are not in n position to vouch 
for the accuracy of these statements 
But whateier may ba\e been the 
case in the past it is unquestionable 
that Dr Harrison s successor should 
be -i man who has done and can 
do research work in physics A European 
man of this description would perhaps 
be too costly a commodity But it would 
not be impossible to secure the services 
ofn properly qualified Indian physicist 
As regords the successor of Dr D N 
Malitk it goes without saying that he 
too should be a man who has done and 
can do research work The correspondent 
whom we have quoted above tells us 
that The astronomical observatory was 
built at the personal initiative of the late 
Prof Little and he got the Government 
to sanction an amount of Rs 2500 annu 
ally for carrying on research work The 
observatory contains a fine equatorial 
and o telescope for stellar photometric 
and spectrograpbic work ( built on the 
top of the Hare School) But to the know 
ledge of the present writer not a single 
stellar spectnim was ever photographed 
with the apparatus Not only that the 
last two professors in charge — one a 
European and the other an Indian did 
not even know how to utilise the yearly 
grant of Rs 2o00 so that this money 
has been lapsing year after year for the 
last ten years \et the late professor m 
charge got the Education Minister of the 
India Government to granthiman amount 
ofRs 9 000 to enable him to proceed to 
Europe for studying the organisation of 
the astrophysical laboratories of Europe 
Ihe most curious part of this story is 
that just 2 or 3 months after his return 
from Europe his term of service expired 
and the organisation of the astrophysical 
laboratory was left to the gods who 
command the stars For the accuracy 
of these statements too we cannot vouch 
But whatever may have been the case m 
the past obviously for the immediate 
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fa^are a professor IS wanted who can use 
ihe astronomical observatory and utilise 
the annual grant of Ka 2500 
Ti ere arc good instrnctorsnho can only 
teacc what others have discovered, but 
they me nndonbtcdly far better and more 
inspiring educators who can teach well 
and do research work also It is perhaps 
the case that, according to the terms of 
service, professors in Government colleges 
arc not bound or reeiuired to do original 
work , and therefore no blame attaches to 
those who have done no research But if 
lOr the salary to be paid Government can 
get men who combine the qualifications of 
good teachers and original workers, we 
o not see any reason why the authorities 
ot the Presidency College should not insist 
nponappointingonlysuchmen If such men 
snms spent on 
he laboratories would not represent so 
much waste 

attention of the Minister 
01 fcdncation, Bengal, to this matter It is 
urgent and will not brook delay 

Mrs Gandhi’s Recent Utterances 

Among Mrs Gandhis recent otterances 
»io may be noticed As preMdent of ihe 
«ujara Provincial Conference she spoke 
eelioglyand pathetically of the great and 
‘naispeosable services rendered to society b\ 
Ik 'untouchable classes she 

then dwelt with sorrow on the degrading and 
inhuman treatment to « hich they are subject 
^ higher castes Humanity and 
hi. ' 1 ® t^at the untouchables should 

wiii?»t®®“ * footing of social equality 
''ith the other classes and castes 

the other utterance to which we wish 
* recent occasion she 
, , under Swaraj Fnglishmen need 

not leave India They would be welcome 
, here as helpers and equals but 
htf Ti This has been considered 

vf,, 1 °fngatee to have been said by 
the *ndhi at the suggestion or under 
Mahatma Gandhi to 
had paid a visit in his cell m 
? short while ago and who is 
that journal to have been 
resell his imprisonment with the 

fa„ ?* n change in his opinions The 
• however is that long before his 



imprisonment Mr Gandhi had several limes 
said exactiv what Mrs Gandhi has recently 
declared to be her own opinion More^ 
over women particularly women like Mrs 
Gandhi are not dummies that they can 
not think and speak for themselves but 
must be prompted hy their husbands or 
other male persons 

History of the Vernacular 
Medium Movement 

The following editorial paraj. 
appeared Ae Calcutta Vnne 

M.agtm ^mber, 3893 — 
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The Hod R C Dutt, as President of the 
Bangiya Sahttja Parishad and a PeBon’ of the 
University, has addressed an important letter 
to the Registrar for submission to the Syndi- 
cate on the question of recognising the Verna- 
cular_ languages in the examinations The 
Bangiya Sahit3a Panshad is a literary society, 
which has for its object the improvement of 
the Bengali language and literature, and it now 
counts some two hundred and forty members 
The question of recognising the Vernacular 
languages in the examinations of the University 
was discussed bv the Parishad last year, and 
was referred to a Suh Committee consisting of 
the Hon Dr Gooroo Das Banerjt, Mr Nanda 
Krishna Bose Babus Rabindranath Tagore, 
RajaniLanta Gupta, and Ilirendranath Datta 
They made two recommendations First, that 
the University be moved to adopt a regulation 
to the effect that at the F A Examination, 
where a classical language ts taken as 
the third subject, a paper should be set contain- 
ing passages in Englishfor translationinto one 
of the Vernaculars of India, recognised by the 
Senate, and a subject for original composition 
in one of the said xernaculars, text-books 
being recommended as models o{ style , second- 
ly, that the University be moved to adopt a 
regulation to tlieeffect that in History, GeoCTa- 
phy and Mathematics, at the Eatraoce 
Examination the answer may be given in any 
of the living languages recognised by the 
Senate Upon this report the Hon R. C Datt 
has written to move the Syndicate to take 
steps for giving effect to the first recommenda- 
tion and to consider the feasibility of the 
second 

Now that the Senate of the Calcutta 
University has laid it down that a verna- 
cular is to be the mediuni of teaching 
and examination for the Matriculation in 
all subjects except bnglish, the passage 
quoted above will he found interesting 
as forming part of the history of the 
movement for getting the vernaculars 
properly recognised by the university 

Urdu and Bengali 


An outcry has been raised against the 
recognition of the ^ernacuIars as the 
medium of instruction and examination 
for the Matriculation, under a misappre- 
hension It is not Bengali that has ^ 
made the sole medium. If a candidate 
has Urdu or Assamese or any other verna- 
cular as his mother-tongue, that will be 
his medium. Bengali is the mother-tongue 
knoTn Unsa\mans. as is wrfl- 

known, and as has been proved by the 


statistics relating to the vernacnlars 
chosen by Musalman Matriculation can- 
didates, published by the Controller of 
Examinations. Mr. Abdnl Karim, retired 
Inspector of Schools, who is a well- 
known educationist, has borne public 
testimony to the better results obtained 
by teaching Bengali Musalman pnpils 
through the medium of Bengali. But 
those, too, whose mother tongue is Urdu 
will not be put to any difficulty. They can 
read Urdu books and write their answers 
in Urdu. 


Cruelty to Women 


Cases of cruelty to women, mostly girl* 
rsives, continue to crop up in Bengali. 
The tormentors nre generally the mothers- 
io-law, who brand with hot iron, starve 
and otherwise ill-treat their daughters- 
in-law^ Sometimes the husbands and the 
8i8ters-in law also take part in these cow- 
ardly and abominable cruelties. Only n 
few cases come before magistrates for 
trial, and in those that do, the punish- 
ments inflicted are comparatively light. 
But even heavy punishments would not 
be an effective remedy. There needs to 
be a radical change in the ideas of the 
people as to the status of women, and an 
awakening of the conscieuce. But, as 
there is no better protection than self- 
protection, the women of Bengal must 
w able to rebel against such treatment, 
bitaess for such rebellion and self-asser- 
come only through proper 
physical, moral and intellectual education 
and postponement of marriage till arrival 
at the age of at least physical maturity. 


vidyasagar Anniversary. 

Pand.t Iswar Cbandra Vidyasagar, 
». 1 u of whose death was 

Kfcbrated on the 29th July i„ n„n,eroaa 
^ees was one of the moulders of the 
longnage and literature, an 
or, a philanthropist, and a person 
f'”' ‘x® rharactef and 
_ o , There was no humbug in him. 

l^o^ever, most in con- 
nation with his successful efforts to re- 
move obstacles m the way of the remar- 



NOTES 


nageofHiiidu widoT\s But thoHcli we 
hare spoken of his efforts as havin" been 
successful, so far as Bengal the province 
ol bis birth and activities is concerned 
were have been fewer such marriages 
tnan m some other provinces iethn 
manity and justice demand that there 
Should be such marriages in the interests 
0 social purity and the maintenance of 
the strength of the llindn racealso the 
remarriage of widows is necessary 
‘hough Bengal has not taken kindly to 
this way of relieving the misery of ui 
titone to some extent for its 
nnfi helpingto give widows 

nna other helpless women such education 
would make them self supporting in 
ici wars as would not impair their 
tn « as an object dear 

. 1C Pandit s soul The \id?asagar 
IS an institution founded 
It was opened on the 
-JuijHiy Its honorary secretary is Ud\ 
1 ,°** **1“^ ‘t* olBce IS situated at IOj 
. lE RoNd All contributions 

he «i\ enquiries should 

M addressed to her there 

Lahore Widow ATamago 
Association 

*’‘’0™ tbe report of thcXidlna 
,, Sahaik Sabha ( ^8soclatlon for 
we IromotiOQ of Wilow Marriage ) of 
the year 19dl, that the mar 
widows was brought ol>ont 
P"‘°^ This IS a re 
able and praisewortbv nchievccnent 
The Indian Association on 
Retronchmont 


ma]^' has published n sum 

tna!; snpgestions made by the 

Association of this citv for the 
Government expenditnrv 
important and the 
Committee*! should pai dne 
nttention to them 

Retronchmont 

vann?'” time to lime we have made 
thi* ®“’Scstiooa and obseriations for 
oenf the expen«ei ol CoTern 

■"cat Such expenditure can be kept 


witbin due bounds only if two conditions 
are present One of them is that the 
Government must be thoroughly national 
or national to all intents and purposes 
If the country has to import rnlers, ad 
ministrators and ofEcials from abroad 
to any extent to that extent there would 
I>e extravogant expenditure, for men who 
have to serve at a distance from their 
motherland must needs demand higher 
wages than the children qfthe soil More 
over, a foreign goiernment incurs much ex 
penditure for safeguarding and promoting 
the interests of its own home country 
which a national government need not 
incur The second condition without 
which a government cannot be economi 
cal IS that the persons who carry it on 
must consider government service not a 
means of enriching themsehes but a means 
of serving ibe country, the salaries 
being onlv maintenance allowances If 
this kind of mentality be not present 
among the official classes and if there 
l>e not eflective democratic checks even 
a national government may be extra 
vagant and even rapacions This kind 
of mentolitv is present in Japan, and 
hence its prime minister is satisfied 
with a salary of Ks 1500 per mensem 
and the other ministers with Ks 1000 
whereas even in our provinces the execu’ 
tivc councillors nnd ministers get Rs 
0+000 pen annum nnd the governors 
much higher snlanes The Viceroy gets 
n higher salary than nny officer anv 
where else in the world ^ 

Rclronchment In tho Calcutta * 
University 


efforts ore being made to cut down 
expenditure in the Calcutta University 
As according to an annonneement made 
bv the Minister of Ldncation, Bengal bills 
for the establishment of a secondarv 
education board nod the re-constitution 
of the Loiversitv are on the anvil the 
arrangements now being made for cuttin*’ 
down expenditare must be considered 
more or less provisional Still tfaev are 
welcome -o far as they go Uehaveafew 
^ui^stions to male m this connection 

graduate teach ^ 
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in the Calcutta University for 1920 21 
it IS shown that Lieutenant Colonel 
George Rani ing drew a salary of Rs GOO 
per month, hut no work was done by 
him for this salary Such unecitrea 
should be abolished 


The posts of the two secretaries to tliL 
Post graduate departments in Arts and 
Science are unnecessary and should be 
abolished A clerk can easily do the work 
of either or both In many of the subjects 
which have very few students the number 
of professors can be easily reduced As 
there are m the University professors each 
of whom IS versatile enough to lecture on 
different subjects it is not too much to 
believe that there are professors who can 
lecture on different parts groups, or 
sections of the same subject Tlie Uoiver 
sity library and the post graduate library 
should be amalgamated with a single 
librarian and staff 1 here is no suIBcient 
reason for keeping two libraries with 
two oflices and stafl The press and 
publication depaftments are overmanned 
and a reduction can be easily made 
therein There is no necessity for 
maiDtammg both the Registrar and 
the Controller of Examinations and 
their offices and staff One of them with 
a single office and staff is quite enough 
There is not sufficient work for both We 
have heard that in the Registrar s depart 
meat there are about 50 hands and m the 
Controller’s some 30 Many of these 
persons have generally little or no work 
to do and sit idle day after day 
There are moreover many temporary 
hands who should also be cashiered 
As It IS most hkely that the Matriculation 
Exammation will be conducted from next 
year by the secondary education" board 
to be newly created there should obvious 
, 1 officer and office, as before 

1917 18, who may be styled the Registrar 
and Controller of Examinations The 
Law College should be a day college, as in 
Allahabad, with whole time professors 
and lecturers By making this salutary 
change a large reduction can be made in 
the . number of professors and lecturers 
and the teacbmg improved The Ripon 
College pays a mncb 


lower salary to its pnnc pal than the 
University Law Collegt, which pays Ks 
1000 besides free quarters, but there is no 
appreciable difference in the quality of 
teaching and of the results produced 
There is no reason also, why in addition 
to a good salary the principal of the Latt 
College should hai e free quarters of w bicli 
the rent per month may be a good round 
sum Ibere is no reason, further, why 
there should be a Vice principal with a 
comfortable salary The gentleman who 
IS the present incumbent of the office has 
so many other things to do, that we do 
not think that he really earns hi« salary 
ns lice principal of Ks 500 per mensem 
Being a busy practitioner by virtue of 
the office of the High Court Deputy 
Registrar’s Vakil held by him, a member 
of the syndicate year m and year out, a 
senator year after year, a tabulator of 
marks year by year, the head examiner 
geography year after year, an examiner 
in law twice a year, a member of many 
a committee in the University, and the 
managing proprietor of the Calcutta i aw 
Journal he is naturally so fully occupied 
with his multifarious duties as to have 
neither the time nor the energy and m 
clination to undertake the teaching of a 
law class with any degree of earnestness 
As for what office work of the Principal 
he now does, a clerk can do it as well 

As the members of the Bengal Legisla 
tive Council and the Minister of bducation 
are bound to see that the Government 
grant of 2y lakhs of rupees already given 
to the university and any further grants 
that may be made hereafter are being 
economically and properly spent, it is their 
duty to consider suggestions for reduction 
of expenditure coming from all quarters 
We therefore, draw their attention to 
ours 

Reports of Two University 
Committees 

At a special meeting of the Calcutta 
Uniaersity Senate held on the 13th March 
last a committee uas appointed to draw up 
a statement on the points arising in connec 
tioo with the speech deluered by the Minis 
ter of Education, Bengal on March 1st In 





»(ie Hengal Legislatue Council That stale 
ment \n. to ‘be sub-nitfeil to the Senate 

within one month from" the ijth March, that 

ts, not hter than the 13th April last Another 
committee was appointed at the meeting of 
the Senate held on the 25lh March to 
report on matters relating to the finances 
and the general working of the Unucrs.ly 

™ 'p"' 

com-nittec’a report ftras signed 
by Sir Asntosh Moolerjee Sir Nil RaUn 
e, J' llerambachandra Miilra, 

Sir A. aandhnri. Sir P C Ray Rev Dr 
^emge Howells and Dr. Bidhan Chandra Kav 
on Ihe 29th April, that is sisleen da,salter 

It was dne, but m,„ than /ira ,nonr/Sa 
uT,", " «“■ bnweser, mafked Anjf*, 

IiiTv ihf. I""* " »" 'be --.ytli 

Jo y. that IS, many days after the close of the 

Coaner’'”'" “'"5*' ' 'S-'e"- 

hv cononittee s report was signed 

''eeberj" Sir \il R^alan 
aaJHl,‘''"'r,''‘',“ Sir A-olOsh 

Chandhur, D, liiralal Haidar Res Ur. 

Chaed!!' p'' p'orge Hon ells Ur Bidhan 

on tlse*R)k*^i f' J't'ndranalh Maitra 

Seise l"" >,“'>■ '"“"'b- e»'l 

IT.nr/J’S'”'*',''; ‘‘“e but at art,, 

u’/‘L Cena. .arm 

‘Confide ^°‘i ‘ report, too svas maikcl 
and considered bv Ihc Senate 

SeJln i, many days afier 

Council'' '*" of the Ilengal 

had^nl/® the Umver,ity 
lakli<*^r]‘®‘^ fora grant of 
and that i/"*^*^* I*'’ ® leported deficit 

makinVn* the «Ioe^tlon ol 

jnl. ycant would be considered at Ihe 

lulnra ffiCgislative Council Uen 

two mn "'** ready more than 

;«o months before the July JsMon \nd 
It kent .. earlier ^Vhy rvas 

had {.L confidential ’ till after the grant 
coasid«r*'et ^ Why could it not be 


aity and it< general working are not open 
to the criticisms to which they hive 
bcCT subjected by the Minuter of Education 
and the M LCs It seeks, too to prove that 
the Unuersity ts an autonomous body, not 
subject to the kind of official control and ins- 
peclion under vv iich it has been sought to 
bring It The report also strongly criticises 
the Minister and the M L.Cs, commenting 
adversely on the tone and temper displayed, 
etc It IS also sarcastic In one word it is a 
brave. and somewhat defiant report fhe 
r|uestlon arises, why this display of bravery 
was not openly made earlier but is published 
after obtaining the grant ^ Jt „ certain that 
It would have been very difficult to obUm a 
grant if the ML.Cs had been m possession 
of this report when the question of the grant 
was discussed in council 

It slKiuId be remembered that Member 
tiler Memlier said in council that the 
University had come down’, and the 
Minister give an assurance that the Un|. 
versiiv was willing to place financial in 
formation before the Government ’, which is . 

true We have already said in Prahmt that it 
vva' right for the council to make the grant 
if It was saliofied that the money would 
be properly spent but not because seme 
pariv was formerlv haughty and had now 
conic down -which was an unworthy 
feeling liut there is no doubt that many 
members agreed to the giving of the 
grant because of tlie Minister's assurance 
and ihe prevailing feeling that the Uni- 
ver-ils^ bad been humbled and had climbed 

That was how the grant came to be given 
Hut now after the grant has been given 
conies ibe report which discloses an altogether 
different spirit and tone and temper of the 


" i’'' not be 

enoooK * adopted by the Senate early 

uS, " to members of the 

for^tws. ? M’e ask this question 

the report seeks to prove 

nancial management of the Lniver 


ll e desire trf wi nc of the inetHU.fs of tl r- Coutu^ 
toscctiM. Vkx Uiinrclbroflhe Universitk' who harf 
been ^erred l« as the 'autocral of autocrats 
I umbled down at their feet ” 

Babu Kishori Mohin Chiudhun said ihs* ...v 
Ihe I n vefsity ludiqrit es had come down and 

Ihe sfu!it.^'^“ 

Mr S N MuIIck said there was much m*i.» 
present nclisites of the Calculti Lniversitv wh.v.i, i, 
Seplxed nie Umvervily had come d^" Ld . 
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Senate or its boss The report seems to say 
“Who said had come doi\n? We are 
spoiling for a fight as e^er before’ This 
roa) be %er> cie\er but it is certainly noth- 
ing better 

The second committee a report which i» 
in considerable part identical with the 
lust IS also brave and sarcastic It 

devotes a special section to what it 

sarcasticallj calls Choice Sentiments 

culled from the speeches of some of the 
M L C s If this report had been 

seen by the M L C s at or before the 
time of the debate on the grant the dif 
liculties of getting it sanctioned would have 
been greatly increased But the two reports 
were purpo^elj Wept in the dark furnishing a 
fresh illustration of the adage Discretion 
IS the belter part of valour It would 
be verj enjnjable no\v to mark the expres 
Sion in the faces of the outwitted Mem 
bets of Council at tlieir discomfiture 

The reports comment unfavorably on the 
tone, temper language of the Minister 
and the M L C s but as it would have*been 
irrelevant to discuss whether the Universii) 
bosss ibust of the critics of the Universit) 
on various occasions and the vulgarities 
of the Calcutta Review (Third Series) 
were angelic the committees refrained 
from such discussion ' We refer to the 
Calcutta Review as it is an organ of the 
boss and as there is a similarity m the "tyles 
of that review and the reports and some of 
the contents are common to both 

The two reports contain 9O page" 
foolscap folio of printed matter It is not 
possible to di"CUs*. their contents within 
the compass of a note Wc shall content 
ourselves with onl} a few brief remarks 

We read in the lir'l report 

'Intelli'rnt criticism is imposs ble u tliout much 
fuller tinossledcKe ol llie details of Unvcisty 
admmisltslion ihvn ihc 'Imisler cvn be espcctcd 
to ic<]u tc on a study of budget csti nv rs with or 
» ilioui tl e vid of experts * 

The most important subject of the two 
reports is finance When the first com 
inittee was formed we observed that it 
contained no expert m finance or accounts 
except cf course Sit Asutoslr Mukherjee 
vilio is an expert in cver)thing But as 
he was pre emincnllv ihi» person whose 
admlnls'ratlon wax the subject of criticism 
there should fi^avc been other and indepi n 
dr-nl expert' \» there were njnt 'iicb. 


may it be asked, wbo were the experts 
whose "aid' was taken b} the other six 
members of the first committee and the 
other eight members of the second com 
mittee in understanding and unravelling the 
mjstenes of university finance? But lE smite 
amount of intelligence and education sumce 
to make people financial experts, cannot the 
minister of education be presumed to possess 
those qualifications ? 

Prophetic Legislation 

As a specimen of tlie arguments contained 
in the two reports, let us quote some sentences 
common to both Both quote section 1501 
the Act of Incorporation passed in 1S57, which 
runs as follows — 

rii« said Chancellor, Vice Chancellor and rdlow* 
shall have power to charce such reasomble fees ter 
Ihc degrees to be conferred by them and upon 
admission into the said University, ano forccnlinuanre 
therein as they with the approbvlioo of the Governor 
General of India in Council shall, from time to time 
see fit to impose Such feci shall be earned to one 
General 1 ec Fund for the pa) ment of expenses of the 
said Umvcrsily, under tl»e direction and regulations of 
the Governor General of India in Council to whom 
ih accounts of income and evptnditu'e of the s.yd 
university shall once in every year be submitleil for 
such exam nation and audt as the said (>ovcrnor 
General of Ind a in Council may direct’ 

the section was amended m ipJi when tin 
expression (lovetncic General of India m Cououn 
was fcpl ced b) the express on 1 ocal Government 
of Bengal 

The reports interpret this section thus — 
t<l IIS now turn to the language oL cction 15 

which ns we have stated has been in operation since 
i 8>7 the fees mentioned in ilie first sentence of the 

section hjsc I0 bo carrad into one General I ee fond 

for the p.i)mcnt of expenses of the University un Icr 
the drcclion and regufalims of the Government 
Apart from the i|ue>iK)n of tlie meaning of the 
expression direction and regulations it is obvious 
that such drectiun and regulations can appi) ont) 
to the classes ol fees specified in the first sentence 
namely (1) lees for degrees conferred by the Senate 
(II fees for admission into t! e Univcrs t), (3) lees for 
lont nuance m the Un vers ty Under (1) comes the 
feeof Its 5 chsrgctl by the Universit) when n degree 
IS con'erted ih abitnlm under (i comes what is 
kno \n as the Iteg stralion fee ol Its 2 under fj) 
CO ties the fee pa) able by Registered Graduates He 
Gosc nment is not author sed to issue ' d reclion and 
regului ns in respc t ol other classes of fees which 
the Gniverst}' may charge or other k njs of income 
whchtl c I’n vers ly may possess 

' lh« fee of Rs s, charged bv tlie Unlver- 
stiv when a degree is ronferreil i/t ahseuhi'' 
ff'l ram ti> 1> pn senb lamlleviel abut 
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half z center) after the passing of the Act 
of Incorporation In 1&57 We do not find 
the Regutralion fee of Rs 2 mentioned In 
tbe Act of Incorporation of it>57. but it 1$ 
mentioned in chapter of the '*e\\ Regula 
tions framed after the passing of the Indian 
Universities Act of 1904 and it b referred to 
in section 25 ( J ) fh) of that Act Similatl) 
Registered Graduates v-hose function is to 
elect some Fellows, are first mentioned In 
the Indian Uni\eriitie9 Act of 1904 section 
5 (3 )( a }. section 7 and section 35 l 2 )-(A) 
fhc fee pavable by Registered Graduates 
has been mentioned and its amount, .etc 
fixed In chapter ais of the New Regulations 
framed after the passing of the Indian (Jniier 
siiiesActm 1904. So the nicmbcfs of the 
two committees would have ns believe that 
in 1857 Government enacted viilh pro 
phetic foreknowledge a bection of the 
Act of Incorporation in order to authoiize 
Itself to lasue ‘direction and rcCThtions 
in relation to three kinds of fees which came 
to be levied about half a century after 
wards I 

Though prophetic foreknowledge was 
cetjuired for such enactment no prophetic 
powers were needed to perceive tliai the 
Universiti would hive to hold examinations 
for conferring degrees fortesting the fitness 
of pupils for ‘Fntrance inio the tniversilv 
and for ‘ continuing' tlieir studies in it until 
they were fit to sit for the degree examina 
tions and that fees would have to be levied 
for such examinations In our opinion the 
fees referred to in Section 15 are lliesc 
examination fees primarily form the whole 
Act of Incorporation the charging of fees 
of any sort 18 not sanctioned or provided for 
*0 any other section than 15 and it is mere 
dible that the Act did not empower the 
University to charge those fees ivithoat which 
the University could not do its work but that 
It empowered the University to charge, some 
minor fees which came to be thought of and 
levied alter the University had gone on doing 
Its work wilhout them for half a century It 
should be remembered that, as stated in the 
preamble to the Act of Incorporation the 
Universitj was established for the purpose of 
^nferring degrees after examination Fhere 
‘Ofe It was indispensably necessary to 
sanction ihc charging of exammation fees 
And as fees are mentioned m only one 
'ection, tlie«e fees are undoubtedly the 
sxaininvtion feev no/ the other fees which 


lav buried in the womb of futurity In the 
nineteenth century 

[ft the opinion of the committees Section 
13 does not apply to the examln.>tion fees 
I el ns further examine the probability of this 
view being correct. 

Tlie object of direction and regulations m 
relation to expenditure i» to ensure economy 
and pfevent waste, defalcation, etc. Common 
sense tells us that no Government can be 
so (ooUsK as to think that it ts necessary to 
issue "direction and regulatyons in order 
to ensure the riglit use and prevent the 
waste of comparativelv small sums but that 
It Is unnecessary to lake such precautions 
in respect of much larger amounts r.et us 
now see what are the amounts of the 
diffeient fees 

In the Calcutta University Draft Dudget 
I slimales for 1921 iS we findtiiat in 1920 2t 
the total amount received as fees for the 
various extminalions was Rs 9,27,595 In 
the same year fees for diplomas amounted 
to Ks 945 graduates registration fees and 
subscriptions to Rs 11 too and students’ 
registration fees (0 Rs 15,220 —total Rs 
27 2<)5 Well then ll we are to believe the 
learned members of the Committee, (lovern 
ment was sopennv wise and pound foolish that 
It enacted a beciion of tlic Act of Incorpora* 
tion so long ago as 1S57 in order to ensure 
lilt, right spending of Rs 27 265 in the twen 
iietU century leaving the sum of Rupees nine 
lakhs twenty seven thousand five hundred 
and ninety live to be spent or misspent by 
the University or its boss at its or his sweet 
will* It could trust the university to spend 
lakhs but not thousands ' Credat JuJaruj 
ApcHa ' 

The rfood of Industrial Banks 

At the agricultural industrial and co 
operative conference held recently. Sir Nil 
PUtan Sircar put in a very timely and e/Tec 
live plea for greater banking facihUes for the 
development of industries by Indians The 
Imperial Bank and other banks entirely or 
practically under European management did 
not or could not, for reasons of their own 
finance Indian industries as much as is 
necessary and desirable Industrial banks 
are required not merely to render assistance 
to onr industries in times of need but also 
generally to study the industrial requirements 
and capabilitips of the, countrv and promule 
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industries This has been done in all pro- 
gressive countries Sir Ni! Ratan Sircar paid 
a u ell-deserved compliment to the Bengal 
National Bank in this connection 


Pitnoss for Civil Disobedience 

Hakim Ajmal khan Pandit Motilal Nehru 
and a few other leaders of the Non-co-opera 
lion movement are touring in the country 
to ascertain A\here the conditions have been 
fulhlled according to the Bardoli programme, 
for the practice.of mass civil disobedience ' 
Ti\o of the conditions are the removal of un- 
touchalnlity and the manufacture and use of 
khaddar or homespun handnoven cloth on 
an extensive scale From uhat little know 
ledge of Bengal we possess we are sorrj 
to saj that these two conditions are yet far 
from being fulfilled in this province 


Tho Bardoli Programme and 
Swaraj 

Both in our English and Bengali reviews 
we have more than once tried to explain that 
the manufacture and use of khaddar the 
removal of untouchabihty the giving up of 
hciuor, etc cannot directly lead to the win 
ning of Swaraj hut that thev are sure to 
produce in us the fitness for engaging in a 
struggle for Swaraj and for doing our duties 
when Swaraj Ins been won \s regards the 
removalof unlouchabihty in particular we do 
not know how manv limes and for how many 

vears we have been savingthat evon if India 

were or could he made absolutely independent 
It would still he our duty to in-ist on equal and 
humane treatment of all men and women 
That is not true Swaraj which would leave 
a single person in a degraded condition on 
account of his race, caste creed or birth As 
regards khaddar, if we can clothe ourselves 
without imporlmg foreign cloth or machinery, 
tiiat itself will be partial attainment of econo 
inic Swaraj 

1 he following extract from The Indian 
foetal Reformer shows what two of our 
^ leaders think on the subject of the attainment 
o! Swaraj In carrjmg out the Bardoli pro 

SpeaVmR on Monday even nc ll e first day of 
CommiU« >n Homb.iy, its I’tev-dent lUkimAjmal 
Khan nhoupcihapNpossesvjd ot most slatesmanly 

biltl ’ ‘"'Ians made a remarkatfc 

stalest CTt feint ng to ti c l< .tdol. progtamnie It 
rfiJ ' shied programme He 

•/'J «»/ fromu, tVe v«r«r-y bf ( ,rry,nx 0-t tl at 


programme hut he did promise that Svinrajya sioull 
knoek at their doors and ^otild fast approach them 
to the extent that that programme was carried out 
Never before has this profound truth been put with 
such preciseness and felicity and not even by the 
Hakim Sahib himself To the bulk of Non Co 
opcfdtiomsts the Bardoli programme is a programme 
Ike the earlier Non Co^iperation and various other 
programmes to be carried out moreor less perfunctorily, 
and nothing more The Hakim Sahibs observation 
shows that he at any rate has thoroughly grasped 
that the programme in its four main items compre- 
hends all the cardinal features of the social revolution 
without v^ich swaraj, even if bestowed as a free 
Rift w 11 be an embarrassment and, indeed an illusion 
Pandit Motilal Nehru speaking at the same place 
the neU day, emphasised the same truth with reference 
to the most important matter of unity among our several 
communities Unity , he said, must be for ils own 
sake and not for the sake of any particular object’’ 
such as the Khilafat or the prevention of cow killing 
and so on bimitarly, the removal of untouchabililv 
must be motived purely by the duty of removing a 
cruet social wrong and not, as is too ohen done by 
the hope and for the purpose of obtain ng svaeajya 
The Bardoli programme must be understood and 
worked m the spirit of utter disinterestedness 

Satyendranath Datta’s Library 

The fine library of the deceased poet 
Satyendranath Dalta has been given as 
desired by him, to the Bangiya Sahitya 
Ptfishad to be kept by that Acidemy of 
Letter^ in its hall as a distinct collection 
bearing the poet^ name This gift has 
been entirely nppropnate Satyendranalli’s 
library will be a lasting witnesj to the wide 
range of his interests and studies 

Decrease of Hindus in Bengal 

The Hindu population of Bengal ns re- 
vealed by the census of lyei his decreased 
by 1,36331 The Musalman population has 
increased bv 1248896 Apart from social 
and other causes decrease of the Hindus 
IS due to the fact that the Hindus prepon 
derate In West Bengal, which his become 
more unhcallhy than Usl Bengi! where 
the Musalmans preponderate 

Resumption of Praotico by 
Somo Lawyers 

^*^kmption of practice hy some liw- 
vers belonging to the non co-operation parly 
has caused jubilation among the Moderates 
As some ai least of these lawyers had 
merely suspended practice we do not see 
Why "O much imp-jrtante sliould lie nttichcil 
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to Its resumption b> them Trom theda}3 
of the inauguration of the Non-co operation 
movement, ne ha\e not been in fa\oor of 
students leaving their schools and colleges 
and law) ers giving up their practice as an in- 
dispensable condition precedent to joining the 
movement We have urged all along that as 
consistent and thorough going non co-open- 
tionln all matters was not being insisted upon 
or practised, students nnd lawjers \hould 
not be called upon to undergo greater sacri 
fice than others 

It is better that a lawyer should earn 
his living m his own wa) and at the same 
time do what patriotic work he can than 
that he should be a burden on the countr) 

It would undoubtedly be good for all 
patriotic movements i( there were more asce- 
tic householders in our midst like Mr Gandhi 
But If vve have not got the genuine thing 
"hat IS the good of camouflaging ? 

EztonsIoQ of Calcutta 

Calcutta cannot 1>« made tufliCiently 
healthy nicrety b) attending to its s-initation 
tvater supply, Solongasthe fringe areas 
remain in an insanitary condition, the city too, 
will be correspondingly unhealthv There 
fore, it IS best to add the»e areas to the 
Calcutta Municipality But this should l>e 
done, onij it the municipal admmutraiion 
can be made free from corruption and 
phenomenal sloth and procrastination 

Sir P. c Ray’s Reappointment As 
Falit Professor of Chemistry 

M a meeting of the governing body of 
the ^jr T N Falil Trusts, a letter from Sir 
P C Rav vvas read to the effect that onder 
the conditions of appointment of a Palit 
I’toCesKic bad -vacaied hvs chair wi the 
completion of the sixtieth year of his age. 
»Ve are glad to note that he has been re- 
appointed as the governing body hid power 
to do to the Palit chair of chemistry for 
a term of five years longer, if oemg 
necessary In the interests of research ” \s 
I'r Kay u stm Jn full possession of his 
■ntellectuil powers and of his usuil physical 
"Rour and as he continues to tram and 
inspire fresh Kitches of sludents and lo 
*'arty on research as much as or perhaps 
more thin ever before, the governing bo«lv 


could not possibly have acted more wisely 
than It has done 

“All for Indepondonce ’’ 

Such is the heading of some paragraphs 
H\ *v Press HuUctm issuetl recently by the 
Philippine Commission of Independence, 
which show that all political parties m the 
Philippines are united m their demand for 
independence The paragraphs are quoted 
below 

The most importmt election that has ever been 
held in the fhilippinc Isbnds will take place on 
June 6 

Three polit cat part es now have their candidates 
before the electorate 

Jadoing b) the past no matter whit party is 
successfni, the opponents of Philippine independence 
ate liVety to send tepoits to the United States to 
the effect that the resulc of the election is a set back 
for independence 

In order to beat our opoonenis to it, we wish 
lo advise the American people m advance that all 
thtee polteaS paiiits stand lot not only mdepen. 
dence. but immediate independence 

rherefore independence is not m anj w ay, sliape, 
lorm or manner an issue in the election The issues 
ate local No candidate for any off ce, not even 
that of dog catcher no matter how much monej 
he may spend ot how pepulir he may be personally, 
can be emed m the Philippine Islands if he does 
not unerjuivocally pledge himself to work for im< 
med ate indepenceitce. 

Can ne not have i similar unanimity as 
to our greatest political demand though we 
mav differ as 10 the means of winning what 
we want ? As far as vve can see, it is 
possible to be unanimous I or the Moderates 
want Dominion Home Rule, Mr Gandhi 
has said that by Swaraj in Us political sense 
he understood Dominion Self rule, and the 
Congress by negativing a resolution in favour 
of al^olute independence has shown that it 
docs not go be>ond what Mr Gandhi wants. 

Sciontillo Ezchango betvooa ladU. 
and Germany • 

Professor Benoy Kumar Sarlar has sent 
ns the following from Germany — 

•The undersigned has the honour to 
communicate to the authors, learned societies 
journali'U and publishing houses in India 
the wishes of some of the scholars, academies 
and public men of Germany in regard to a 
possible exchange of books and periodicaN 
betweert the two countries 

♦OwinT* *he unnsuallv low value of th 

'\ 
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German Mark (one Rupee being ollen 
equivalent to 70 Marks) it will long remain 
impossible for tbe learned men of Germanj 
to buy the Iiidian publications Itut they 
mil be pleased to offer any German books 
m exchange such as may be desired b\ the 
Indian librarians publishers authors research 
societies science institutes and so forth 

In order to reduce the costs of foreign 
correspondence transportation etc which are 
bound to be heavy if the exchange is earned 
on between individuals at the German and 
Indian ends it is suggested that one or two 
centres be established in India for example 
at Ilombay, Madras, and Calcutta under the 
auspice say of the Sahttya Partskats or 
^ammclaus These centres will collect the 
books and periodicals from different pails of 
the country forward the same to a specified 
address in Germanv rece ve the German coil 
ections therefrom and finally circulate or 
distribute them among the institutions or indi 
viduals in India 

Books and Journals dealing with any and 
every problem no maUei in what Indian Ian 
guage (not excluding Fnglish) wdl he welcome 
in Germany \ncient and medieval Sanskrit 
Prakrit, Persian Arabic and vernacular texts 
are also m demand Arrangements may be 
made to have the publications announced in 
lots from time to time and whenever possible 
reviewed m some standard German jonrpaU 

For the present correspondence maybe 
opened mmediately with Geheimer Regierung 
srat Professor Dr Heinrich Lueders Aka 
demie der Wissenschaften Unter den Linden 
•y*? Berlin 

“Nature Mysterious ’ 

The tide approaches the painfully 
longing painfully contracted branch of a 
tree It cl ed before the water could 
reach It and now it blesses the* late comer 


by dropping the last withered leaves on 
rtb silvery surface Clouds pass by on 3 
sky of darkness and nothingness stretches 
ovec the calm sea which has left on Us 
shore the deadly heaviness of lingering 
stones Surely they are tombstones for nature 
has died — or may be they are seals of a 
hidden life And suddenly the same tree 
which was dead just now radiate with 
the golden green perfume of tender fresh 
leaves which are dead and abve at the 
same time And behind them she quietly 
is present bodily but her face turns awav 
to the clouds and to the dark motionless 
depth Her glowing halo spreads far over 
the sky 

Coming and parting is the contact of 
water and earth life and death grow out of 
one root They render homage to Her 
whose mind dwells in the infinite 

But the picture reveals connections of 
deeper reality than words can do Shy 
and sensitive lines pass through a dream 
of colours and the myth "iof the sleeping 
beau'y has become an everlasting sttte 
surrendered to the loving caress of Asii 
Ku nar Haidars imagination 

. ' SrrLLA Kr\mrisch 

A Correction 

fn the June number of the Modern 
Review I published a statement which 
implied that it was practically certain that 
some of the strikers had wrecked the Punjab 
Mail It has been pointed out to me by 
the Fditor of Swadharma* that it is unfair 
to charge men with doing a thing which 
has not been proved against them I agree 
with the editor of SwadI arma and regret 
that I made an unfair statement 

C r A 


iw t t nt td t)y A C “^TVar nt the Urnhmo M ission 1 rrrs 
an Cornwall « Cnlcuttn 
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German Mark (one Rupee being often 
equivalent to 70 Marks) it >\i!l long remain 
impossible for the learned men of Germany 
to buy the Indian publications But thei 
\\ill be pleased to offer mj German books 
m exchange such as maj he desired b\ the 
Indian librarians publishers authors research 
societies science institutes, and so forth 

In order to reduce the costs of foreign 
correspondence transportation etc which are 
bound to be heavy if the exchange is carried 
on between indiMduaK at the German and 
Indian ends, it is suggested that one or two 
centres be established in India for example 
at Bombay, Madras and Calcutta under the 
auspices saj of the Sahtl^a Paushti/s or 
'^aiHme/aits These centres will collect the 
books and periodicals from different parts of 
the country forward the same to a specified 
address in Germani receive the German coll 
eclvons tbeteftom and finally circulate or 
distribute them among the institutions or mdi 
iiduals in India 

' Rooks and Journals dealing with anj and 
cierj problem, no matter in what Indian Ian 
gu«e (not excluding Fnglish) wdlhe welcome 
in dermanj. Ancient and medieval Sanskrit 
Prakrit, Persian Arabic, and vernacular texts 
are also in demand Arrangements may be 
made to have the publications announced in 
tots from time to time, and whenever possible 
reviewed m some standard German journals 

“For the present, correspondence may be 
opened mmediatel) with Geneimer Regierung 
srat Professor Dr Heinrich Lueders Aka> 
demie der Wissenschaften Unter den Linden 
q't Qcilin, 

“Nature Mysterious’’ 

The tide approaches the painfully 
longing painfully contracted branch of a 
tree It died beforr the water could 
reatb it anil now it filesses the fue comer 


by dropping the last withered leaves on 
tU silvery surface Clouds pass by on a 
sky of darkness and nothingness stretches 
over the calm sea which has left on its 
shore the deadly heaviness of lingering 
stones Surely they are tombstones, for nature 
has died — or may be, they arc seals of a 
hidden life And suddenly the same tree 
which was dead just now radiates with 
the golden green perfume of tender fresh 
leaves which are dead and aFive at the 
same time And behind them she quietU 
IS present bodily but her face turns away 
to the clouds and to the dark motionless 
depth Her glowing halo spreads far over 
the sky 

Coming and parting is the contact of 
water and earth , life and death grow out 01 
one root They render homage to Her 
whose mind dwells in the infinite 

But the picture reveals connections of 
deeper reality than words can do Shy 
and sensitive lines pass through a dream 
of colours and the myth V>f the “sleeping 
beau'y’ has become an everlasting state, 
surrendered to the loving caress of /fj/f 
Kumar linhiars imagination 

, ' StriLA KRXMRISCH 

A Correction 

In the June number of the Modern 
Review I published a statement which 
implied that it was practically certain that 
some of the strikers had wrecked the Punjab 
Mail It has been pointed out to me by 
the Fditor of Swadharma’ that it is unlair 
to charge men with doing a thing which 
lias not been proved against them I agree 
with the editor of ‘Swadharma’ and regret 
that 1 made an unfair statement 

C r A 


f’nniM nntl C *tiTknr nt the Ilrnlimo Mission Tress 

21J Cnrnwalti* Street. Cnlcutta 
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THE PREROGATIVES OF THE MUGHAL EMPERORS 


Taslitu or tbe pecnliar mode of sala 
tation followed m the Court of Delhi, 
was originated by Akbar “ The saluta 
tion called taslim consists in placing the 
back of the right hand on the ground 
and then raising It gently till the person 
stands erect, when be pats the palm of 
his hand upon the crown of his head 
which pleasing manner of saluting signi 
nM that he IS ready to give himself as an 
offering’ (to the Emperor) Akbar tells 
ns that he once made reverence to his 
lather in this mode by accident, and 
llumayun was so plea«ed with it that he 
ordered it to be adopted as the reguHr 
” 08 ) at Court ( Am 1 

In other Muhammadan countries the 
mode of saluting the sovereign was differ 
» folding the arms over the br ast 
and then bending the bead, and it was 
of the hmperors of 
^‘hi that foreign visitors (especialtr the 
ersian envoys ) should salute them accor 
mgto the Indian method and not after 
t “ countries 

. **bile speaking of tashm, I may men 
. ®“t“®t ’n April lb70 Aurangzib forbade 
to make tashm to 
ach other When they met together thev 
f *Joply to cry out sa/am 'iklunt 
“ ®n you * ) and not to raise 
«eir hands to their heads (Vasin 
Ahmgin 98 272 ) 

Abul Fazl describes the kumish thus — 
lh» « tias commanded the palm of 
anri to be placed upon the forehead 

sa 1 i,f*« “*nd bent downwards This mode of 
called 'r.” '“’tie language ofthe present age is 
hA« "ignifies that the salnler 

his bead (which is the seat of the 
lit» ^ of the mind ) into the hand of fanmi 

and It to the royal assembly is a present 

an- , * made himself in obedience ready for 
( din* t’c required of him 

taking leave [ for one s post J or 
t ®t Court ] or upon receiving a 
>JWroradrOTofho»;t.r onioSc 
On oil „,'i? to make three fas/iras bat only one 
naid * occasions [ as ] when salaries arc 

P “t or presents made {[bid) 

bo subabdSr was to compel 
in _*"^®ti 8 and singers to attend his court 
cAaufti after the manner of the 
darbir 


Akbar's practice in this matter is thus 
described 

• About three hours before daybreak musi 
cians of al( races are introduced [to the Era 
pcFormthe Ilall of Private Audience ] They 
recreate the assembly with music and songs 
and religious strains and when four gb'ins 
(1 e an hour and a half ) are left till morning 
His Majesty retires to his private apartments 
[ for sleep ] 

VVhenever his Majesty holds court [m pub 
lie J dunug the whole time singers male and 
female are in waiting {Ain,i I 06 and 157 ) 
Th* Court musicians are arranged in seven 
divisious one for each day of the week U hen 
His Majesty gives the order they let the wine of 
harmony flow ( Ibid 13 C ) 

Aurangzib forbade the practice and 
dismissed the court musicians on pension, 
retaining onij the royal band or naubat 
( 11th year of Ins reign 1667) 

Fifth Dealing kettle drums at the 
time of setting out 00 a journey 

The imperial practice in this respect is 
described by Manucci 

At the time when be [ Aurangzib j mounted 
the [ portable ] throne [ takht i ra»an 1 and 
tssu^ from his tent» all ihe warlike instruments 
of music were sounded {Stona 11 69 ) 

When the Emperor took bis seat la the 
Hall of Public Audience a big drum (called 
datadamab as distinct from the kettle 
drum or naqqara ) was beaten, to give 
notice to all men that the court bad 
commenced (Aid i 157 ) 

\\c learn from Hamiduddms Abkam 
that Shah Alam, when governor of Kabul, 
brought down upon himself the sharp repn 
maud of his father by ordering four kettle 
drams to be beaten when he was holding 
court The Emperor wrote to him ’In 
the place of the four drums you should 
beat four tabors because it is the prero 
gative of Emperors alone to beat kettle 
drums while holding court When God 
gives you the throne von will enjov [these 
imperial nghts ] Why this impatience^’ 
(AAAain 12) 

Late in the reign of Aurangzib the 
highest nobles began to be rewarded with 
the nght of carrying a standard (alam) 
and kettledrum (naqqara) with them 
selves But they were not to beat the 
kettledrum m the imperial camp or 
capital nor when holding public darbar 
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specially reserved for the sovereign and 
forbidden to all subjects howe\er high in 
rank 

First Showing his face to his subjects 
from the palace balcony in the morning 
This was called darshan from a Sanskrit 
word meaning the view of an idol or 
saint ’ The Emperor Akbar began this 
practice As his Court historian Abul 
Eazl writes — 

'His Majesty genenlly receives twice 
m the course of twenty four hours when 
people of all classes can satisfy their eyes 
and hearts with the light of his count 
enance First after performing his 
morning prayers he is visible from outside 
the awning to people of all ranks with 
out any molestation from the mace bearers 
(Am ,1 196 ) 

In the eastern wall of the Agra palace 
(as well as at Delhi) there is a balcony 
called the jb'irokha i darsban overlook 
ing the foreshore of the Jamuna which 
stretches like a plain below Vast crowds 
of expectant people assembled on this 
sandy plain every morning while the 
Emperor was m residence He used to 
appear at the balcony about three 
quarters of an hoar after sunrise and 
show his face to his subjects who at once 
bowed, while he returned their salute 
Half an hour or more was spent here not 
merely in showing himself but also in 
doing business The plain being outside 
the fort walls the public had free access to 
It and the oppressed could submit their 
petitions and make their complaints to 
the i-mperor without ha\ing to grease 
the palms of the door keepers and court 
underlings Often a string was let down 
from the balcony and the people tied 
their petitions to it which were then 
drawn u^p by the attendants and submitted 
to the Emperor 

Curiously enough, there arose a class 
of servile people called the darsbamyas 
who formed themsehes into a sect of the 
Emperor 8 worshippers like the guilds of 
Axtgiistnks in the Koman empire These 
not l«gm their day s work nor 
eat their Lreakfast until they had gazed 
at the au.p.cious face of the Zmixtjor tn 
the morning just as devout Ilmdus at 


Gaya and Jagannath Pun act m respect 
of the local idols 

Aurangzib put an end to this practice 
of man worship, by refusing to appear at 
the balcony of morning salute from the 
31th year of his reign onwards (Khan 
Khan, ii 213 ) 

Second Chauki and taslim of ebaukt 
1 e making the nobles mount guard round 
the royal residence and formally salute 
the place Akbar instituted the practice 
I quote from the Aw i Akbart (i 257) 

Mounting guard is called chaukt m Hmdi 
The four divisions of the army have been divid i 
ed into seven parts each of which is appointed 
for one day under the superintendence of a 
trnstworthy msnsabd’ir They are day and 
night m attendance about the palace ready 
for any orders His Majesty may issue In the 
evening the imperial standards ( qur ) are taken 
to the Hall of Public Audience The mounting 
guards stand on the right the ranks 
guards to be relieved are drawn up on the other 
side Both ranks salute His Majesty Ifany 
one IS absent wivbout proper excuse he i* 
fined one weeks pay or receives a suitable re- 
primand 

Bcroier gives us fuller information 

An amon must also in rotation keep 
guard ID the fortress ( i e the Emperor’s palaN 
enclosure ) once every week dur ng four and 
twenty hours He sends thither his bed carpet 
and other furniture the king supplying him 
with nothing but bis meals These ( dishes ) 
are received with peculiar ceremony Thrice the 
umnra pei forms the fns/ m or reverence the face 
turned towards the royal apartment first 
dropping the band down to the ground and 
then lifting it up to the head { Pp 214 and 

2x>8 ) 

The Rajahs ( i e Hindu mansabdars) never 
mount guard within a fortress hut invariably 
without the walls under the r own tents 
( P 210 ) 

This mounting guard round the royal 
residence though it was for 24 hours only 
lo a week was considered an irksome 
duty by the nobles, but it was always 
insisted upon by the Emperors The 
provincial governors however, had no 
reason for giving themselves roval airs 
and compelling the military officers of the 
imperial army posted m the province 
to do this sentry duty round their resi 
dence 

Third No subject was to require any 
other person to touch the ground before 
Inm or perform the tashm and kurmsh 
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F lO\l Periian loorcts r,e liare full in- 
formation ea to tbe riglita and «njoj- 
, ,®^**** wliich were rwerrrd for the .Mo 
pw b<Bperor,aRd orhkh it nni ln;;h crim^ 
odmudeTnenBourfor ftiohject to appro* 
P^ate to himaelf In the aerenteenth cen 
ioeWent* took place cvhicli 
»«?!* to clenrlj define and for 

anaonace the imperial preropativea 
trt 7 Pfot’lnciai Ticeroy'a arahitioo was 
I part of the Emperor ttitbio 

^^^JUJ’J^dfctlon, tocondoct himself at 
®' his gorernment or in his camp 
j 1 . ®* his master did at the capital or 
coaniL PfoS«s“* throogh the 

The worst ofTeoders in this 
"^'re the holders of the four 
fnhahdaris”, or the Ticeroyt of 
proTincts, who were higher 
,1,-^"^ and rank than their brethren 
P»«4 I t’ *h* ‘Marcher EarJs’ of 

{j,_® Lnoland. The eril reached its 
gq„, “Oder Islam Khan Chisbti, the 
Kuremor of Bengal from 1C08 to 1013 
tejij inordinately haughty and seH- 
relai ®®n, and emboldened by his 

foster-brother to the Emperor, 
cf having been born in the house 

and "K^nd fnthcrfhaikli Salim Chishti 
roTfll after him),— lie gave himself 

offiptai ^ treated nil other men, both 
s and zatnindars, vMth a proud 


disd.aio, forcing them to do homage to him 
in the same ceay ns snbjects did to tbe 
1 in|>eror 

Jahangir, therefore, found it^ necessary 
to i«sae n circular order in his Cth year 
(1011 ) forbidding certain practices on the 
part of Ills viceroys ns infringement of the 
royal prerogative ( T»tuk ijnhnngtri, 
Sa'yyid Ahmad’s rd , p 100, Itahariatnn 
10 J n A/Oa/namn/j, 5U , Mirat-i AbmatJi, 
200 1 

Aurnngzib iaos equally punctilHous 
about the prrstige of the CrocNn, and 
jealously punished ony assumption of 
imperial prcrogalncs even by ins sons. 
As he used to say in defence of his unbend- 
ing strictness in these matters,— 

"If o single rule is disregarded, all the 
regulations mil be destroyed Though I 
have not yet permitted the violation of 
ony rule (of the court], rren hnie grown 
so hold as to ask roc to set rules aside 1” 
LlhJtnm i/lfamrgmr, 8 C3 ] 

And, again, “IIow did he [meaning his 
eon Prince Muazzam or Shah Alara] dare 
do a thing which is the special prerogative 
of kings? The late Emperor Shnhjnhan 
was wy negligent towards his sons, so 
that bn nffnirs came to a pass that is 
notorious” [/iicf|8 15] 

Prom the official records of these tn o 

reigns we learn that sistecn things i\erc 
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Taslita or tbe peculiar niodeofsalu 
tation followed in the Court of Delhi, 
was originated by Akbar •' The saluta 
tion called tas/zm consists in placing the 
back of the right hand on the ground, 
and then raising it gently till the p"rson 
stands erect, when he puts the palm of 
his hand upon the crown of bis head, 
which pleasing manner of saluting signi 
iiM that he is ready to give himself as an 
ottering ” (to the Emperor) Akbar tells 
as that he once made reverence to his 
tather m this mode by accident and 
.Unmayun was so pleased with it that he 
ordered it to be adopted as the regular 
TsS ) at <-oaTt ( Ato i 

In other Muhammadan countries the 
mode ofsalnting the sovereign was differ 
'■'^1 folding the arms over the br ast 
and then bending the head, and it was 
,r;®“\>oas concern of tbe f-mperors of 
^■hi that foreign visitors (especialty tbe 
ersian envoys ) should salnte them accor 
mg to the Indian method and not after 
1 °“ of their own countries 
it * ®f Ws/im I may men 

ii “j.at ’n April 1670 Auraogzib forbade 
coortiers to make taslim to 
ach other Uhen they met together they 
f sioply to cry out sa/am aUkum 
I peace be on you ’ ) and not to raise 
weir hands to their heads (Masin 
Alamgin 98 272 ) 

Abul Fazl describes tbe kurmsh thus — 
has comc]s>nded the palm of 
anH be placed upon tbe forehead 

iii,,*^!* head bent downwards This mode of 
caiw*'?” *be language of the present age is 
t, , Garnish and 'ignifies that the saluter 
placed his head (which is tbe <eat oftbe 
of the mind ) into the hand of bumi 
B_ j It to the royal assembly as a present 

?** made himself in obedience ready for 
( may he required of him 

cr.,i'P°“ ‘a'^'Dg leave [ for one s post ] or 
wansatf a”** ^ ^ receiving a 

the ,^1 or a dress of honour ornborsc 

On an te$hms bat only one 

Dat<i « °ther occasions [ as ] when salaries are 
vawi or presents made {Ibid ) 

Fourth No subabdSr was to compel 
and singers to attend his court 
after the manner of the 

‘“penal rfarfcir 


Akbar's practice m this matter is thus 
desenbed 

‘ About three hours before day break musi 
ciaos of all races are introduced [ to the Em 
peroriathe Hall of Private Audience ] They 
recreate the assembly with music and songs 
nod religions strains and when four gbans 
( 1 e an hour and a half ) are left till morning 
His Majesty retires to his private apartments 
[ for sleep ] 

Whenever bts Majesty holds court [in pub 
Ic I dnnng the whole time singers male and 
female are m waiting (Ain,! 156 and 157 ) 
The Court musicians are arranged in seven 
divisions, one for each day of the week When 
His Majesty gives the order they let the wine of 
harmony flow ' ( Ibid 12 b ) 

Aurangzib forbade the practice and 
dismissed the court musicians ou pension, 
rctaimng only the royal band or naubat 
( lllh year of his reign 1667 ) 

Fiftb Beating kettle drums at the 
time o( «etting out on ajourney 

Tbe imperial practice m this respect is 
described bj Manucci 

At the time when he [ Aurangzib ] mounted 
the [ portable } throne [ takht i ratyaa } and 
issued from bis tents all ^lie warlike instruments 
of music were sounded ( Stona it 69 } 

When the Emperor took bts seat in the 
Hall of Public Audience a big drum (called 
damdamah as distinct from the kettle 
dram or na^^ora ) was beaten, to give 
notice to all men that the court had 
commenced ( 4fo i 157 ) 

We learn from Hamiduddm’s Ahkam 
that Shah Alam when governor of Kabul, 
brought down upon himself the sharp repn 
maud of bis father by ordering four kettle 
drums to be beaten when he was holding 
court The Emperor wrote to him ‘In 
the place of the four drums you should 
beat four tabors because it is the prero 
gative of Emperors alone to beat kettle 
drums while holding court When God 
gives you the throne vou will enjov [these 
imperial nghts } Why this impatience’ 
{Abkata ) 

Late in the reign of Aurangzib the 
highest nobles began to be rewarded with 
tbe right of carrying a standard (a/axn) 
and kettledrum (oa^iyara) with them 
selves But they were not to beat the 
kettledrum in the imperial camp or 
capital nor when holding public dnrbat 
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specially reserved for the so\crcign and 
forbidden to nil subjects lio^eier h gh in 
rank 

First Showing his fuce to his sulgects 
from the palace balcony in the morning 
This was called flnrshan from a SansI nt 
word meaning the ticw of an idol or 
saint The Lmperor AUbar began this 
practice As his Court historian Abul 
tazl writes — 


His Majesty generally receives twice 
m the course of twenty four hours when 
people of all classes can satisfy their eyes 
and hearts with the light of his count 
enance First after performing his 
morning praycri he is visible from outside 
the awning to people of all rank* with 
out any molestation from themacc bearers 
{Atn 1 196 ) 

In the eastern wull of the Agra palace 
(as well as at Delhi) there is a balcony 
called the jharokim i darshan overlook 
ing the foreshore of the Jamuoa which 
stretches like a plain below Vast crowds 
of expectant people assembled on this 
sandy plain every morning while the 
Emperor was in residence He used to 
appear at the balcony about three 
quarters of au hour after sunrise and 
show bis face to his subjects w ho at once 
^wed while he returned their salute 
Halt an hour or more was spent here not 
merely in showing himself but also lu 
doing business The plain being outside 
the fort walls the public had free access to 
It and the oppressed could submit their 
petitions and make their complaints to 
the 1-mperor without having to grease 
the palms of the door keepers and court 

from''S®\ was let down 

from tie balcony and the people tied 
tbeir petitions to it which were then 

trr EmX; =“>’“■‘•'4 

of enough there arose a class 

ot servile people called the darsianii-as 
who formed themselves into a sect of^the 
Emperor s worshippers like the gnilds of 

iigTista/es in the Roman empire These 

STthem bre^ f = work nor 
eat their breakfast until they had naeed 
nt the nnspcions face of the EmpeSr m 
the morning just as devout Hinto n? 


Ga^a and Jngannath Pun net m respect 
of the local idols 

Aiirnngzib put an cod to this practice 
of man worship, b\ refusing to appear at 
the balcony of morning salute from the 
11th jenr of Ins reign onwards (Kbafi 
Khan n 21J ) 

Second Clinuki and fashm of chauki 
I e making the nobles mount guard round 
the royal residence and formally salute 
the place Akbar instituted the practice 
I quote from the Aw i Akban (i 257) 

Mounting guird is called cliavki m Ilmdi 
The four divisions of the army have been divd 
ed into seven parts each of which is appointed 
for one day under the superintendence of a 
trustworthy m/insald/ir They are day and 
night in attendance about the palace 
for any orders Ilts Mnjesty mny issue In the 
evening the iropennl standards ( qur ) are taken 
to the Hall of Public Audience The mounting 
guards stand on the right the ranks of the 
guards to be relieved ore drawn up on the other 
8 de noth ranks salute His Mnjesty If an/ 

one is absent wivbout proper excuse be « 
foed one weeks pay or receives a suitable re* 
pnmand 

Bernier gives us fuller information 

An umara must also in rotation keep 
guard in the fortress ( 1 e the Emperor s palace 
enclosure ) once every week during four and 
twenty hours He sends thither b s bed carpet 
and other furniture the king s ipplying faun 
with noth Dg but bis meals These ( dishes ) 
are received with peculiar ceremony Thrice the 

umara petforms the fas/ m or reverence the face 
turned towards the royal apartment first 
dropping the hand down to the ground and 
then 1 ftmg it t p to the 1 ead { Pp 214 and 
2o8 ) 

The Rajahs ( i e Hindu mansabdars) never 
mount gu^rd w thm a fortress but inAanably 
without the walls under the r own tents 
( P 210 ) 

This mounting guard round the royal 
residence though it was for 2-4 hours only 
lo a week was considered an irksome 
duty by the nobles but it was always 
insisted upon by the Emperors The 
provincial governors however had no 
reason for giving themselves roval airs 
and compelling the military ofBcers of the 
imperial army posted in the province 
to do this sentry duty round their resi 
dence 

Third No subject was to require any 
other person to touch the ground before 
him or perform the taslim and lurnish 
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secure the nght to an estate in cise of 
disputed succession, by embracing Islam 
nt the instance of the Emperor But 
all these conversions were decreed by the 
sovereign and no lesser person could 
undertake them He alone was the com 
mander of the faithful or the supreme 
executive officer and agent of Islam in 
the land 

Twelfth Ordering combats between 
elephants This was a very jealously 
guarded prerogative of the Emperors of 
Delhi many of whom from Akbar on 
ward®, were very fond of this royal 
pastime Their sons inherited this taste 
and we have a comic example ol Prince 
Shah Alam being nnable to resist the 
templatiOD of getting up an elephant 
fight during his march from Sashind 
and afterwards trying to deprecate his 
father a wrath by representiog it as an 
accidental encoaoter between the two 
beasts * 

Between the outer wall of the palace 
at Agra (as well as Delhi) and the river 
Jamuna there is a large sandy plain 
After the morning salute ( darshaa ) was 
over, this plain was cleared of the crowd 
and two royal elephants were set to fight 
each other As Tavernier remarks Thev 
have purposely selected this spot near 
the water, because the elephant which 
has been victorious being enraged thev 
would not be able to pacify him for 
a long time if they did not urge him 
into the river, to effect which t is neces 
sary to use artifice —by attaching fire 
works to the cod of spears and 'ctting 
them on fire in order to drive him mto 
the water { i lOG ) 

In the imperial stables every elephant 
had his match appointed for fighting 
"hen such a well matched pair was set 
to fight a third elephant called the 
tabanchah, was kept ready at band to 
assist either of the combatants when too 
severely handled by the other (Am t 
131 4ti7 ) 

The two ponderou* beasts meet one anolber 

face to face each faaTing a couple of riders that 
the phee of the man w ho sits on the sboolders 
for gu d ni; the elephant mar immed atelv be 
suppled if he should be thrown down The 
riders animate the elephants either by soolfaiog 


word< or by chiding them as cowards, and 
urge them on with tbeir heels The shock is 
tremendous There are frequent pauses during 
the fight it IS suspended and renewed The 
more courageous elephant attacks Ins opponent 
and putting him to II ght pursues and fastens 
upon him with so much obstinacy that the 
'inimals can be separated only by means of 
fire works which are made to explode between 
them (Bernier 27G 277 ) 

This royal pastime was usually 
attended by injury to limbs and loss of 
life to the drivers and the spectators 

It frequently happens that some of the 
riders are trodden underfoot and killed on the 
spot the elephant having always cunning 
enough to feel the importance of dismounting 
the rider of his adversary whom he therefore 
endeavours to strike down with his trunk So 
imminent is the danger considered, that on the 
day of combat the unhappy men take the same 
formal leave of their wives and children as if 
condemned to death (Benner 277) 

Manucci observed the same thing. 

When the king makes the elephants fight, 
the wives of the dnvers removeltbeir ornaments 
smash tbeir bracelets and put on monming 
jost as if they were widows If tbeir bnsbands 
come back alive they give a great feast inst as 
if newly married la ii 364 ) 

1 be men s reward for thus risking 
tbeir lives was a bonus of copper coins 
worth SIX rupees and e quarter— eqmva 
lent to tbeir pay for a month or two— 
presented to them in a bag ns soon as 
the bght was over ( lin i 131 Bernier 
277 ) 

Nor was this the only nsk It often 
happened that some of the spectators 
were knocktd down and trampled upon 
by the elephants or by the crowd, for 
the rush was temble when, to avoid the 
infuriated combatants men and horses 
took to flight (Bernier 278) Readers 
of Mughal history will remember how 
\nrangeib when a lad of fifteen * was 
unhorsed by such an unmanageable fight 
lug elephant and pnt in imminent danger 
of death but he saved his life by his 
wonderful coolness and courage (The 
lOCTdent IS fully described m Ilimidaddin's 
/1/iAanr 5 1) Aurangztb punished an 
officer for having made two elephants 
fight before him (Ishwardas 144 6) 

The above are the twelve prerogatives 
of the Crown laid down bv Jahangir 
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in their provinces As n special mark of 
favour for service of the highest impor 
tance, v,e read of a nobleman being 
permitted to strike up his 1 cttlcdrums 
from the door of the imperial tent as be 
set out on his expedition 

Sixth When a suhahdar presented 
a horse or elephant toanjonc, he sins 
not to require the latter to make obeisance 
to the donor with the bridle or elephant 
goad placed on his back Tins had to be 
done only when the Lmperor was the 
giver 

Seienth No suhahdar should grant 
any title to any of lus olTicers The 
imperial prerogative of conferring titles 
was so jealously guarded that c\ cn vassal 
princes were not permitted to grant any 
title ol honour to their subjects In the 
reign of Shah Jahan it was made a cause 
of war with Muhammad Add Shnb ol 
Bijapur that be had presumptuously 
rivalled his suzerain of Delhi by creating 
his ownpnmt mimstor KInn i Klnnitn 
but war was averted by a letter of 
submission and apology from Bijapur 
Eighth ^o noble should make any 
imperial officer walk on foot in lus retinue 
As Tavernier observes — 

When the Emperor goes to the nio«nuc la 
hi8 pa/l:i one of fus sons follows on horseback 

on foot On his return [ from hunt ] I e uses 
fflmf guard and the 

“SoSaJasSa"; 

Ninth The viceroys should not affix 
their seals to the letters they address 
to the imperial officers but onlv their 
signatures The seal and the pinjahe 
impression of the palm of the hand dipped 
m Vermillion) on letters and deeds of 
gilt or appointment were proper for the 
i mperor only No official however bicb 
could use them m bis letters wntten to 
another official because all of them were 

of being equallj subordinate to the Hm 
peror [ The rules about the I luperor s 
seals are given lu Aw , 52 and 2b3 1 
The nobles had to take care not to 
mutate eeen the style of the rmperral 
fermans in any ryay in their own liters 
to their colleagues or subordinates 


Thus in the last 3 cars of the reign of 
Aitrnngzib he severely took to task 
Glinzmddin Khan Bahnilur I iruz Jang, 
one of the two highest nobles of the 
realm for presuming to b-'gin Ins orders 
with the phrase, ' By the miracle workinj: 
comm'ind of the khan it is ordered 
that ’ This was an appropriation of 
the royal phrnscologj and Aurangzib 
scornfully remarked, on learning of it, 
that a commander of se\cn thousand, 
ns biriiz Jang then was, did not possess 
the power of working miracles ( Haratd 
ud din 3 Ahkam IS 35 ) Aurangzib’s cld 
cst son Muhammad bultnn, when a 
boy of fourteen, was censured by his 
father for having adopted the imperial 
epistolary style m an unintelligent attempt 
to model Ins own letters on those of 
Akbar as drafted b\ Abul 1 azl [ Studies 
m Mughal Indw 77 ] 

Tenth No Mceroj could pass the 
sentence of bliudmg no olTender or cutting 
off bis nose or ear 

f*or theft and certain other olTeoces 
there was the legal piiuishment of mutt 
lation ( cutting off the hand or hands 
At the wrist) I or murder there was the 
peualiy of death unless the relatives of 
the Mctim were willing to spare the 
murderer s life by accepting from him the 
pnee of the blood of the murdered 
man [ But all these Bcntenccs could be 
inflicted only by the Qazi or Lanon Law 
Judge and not by the civilian magistrate 
such ns a suhahdar was ] But the 
Quran c law does not permit such punish 
ments as putting out a man s eyes or 
chopping off Ins nose and ears though 
kings sometimes inflicted the former 
On their politicn! enemies and rivals and 
the Htter on ordinary criminals in fits 
of violent anger These however were 
not judicial acts and subjects had to 
be restrained from the exercise of such 
illegal power 

Lleventh No one w as to be forcibly 
converted to Islam by any subahdnr 

No doubt prisoners of war were often 
converted to Ishira against their wishes , 
sometimes a person condemned to 
death or lifelong imprisonment could gam 
ms life or liberty or a claimant might 
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gold (<a/a) was a royal prerogatiTe, 
though the Emperor sometimes permitted 
it m the case of a favourite son (Abdul 
Hamid’s Padtsbahaamab, ii 377 , Tvzak, 
163 ) 

Seventeenth ^o subabdar was to 
set up his standards and compel the 


oRicers posted under him to bow to them 
1 bis tashm of the gar w as to be done 
only at the Imperial Court as described m 
mj btndtes in Mughal India, ^ 68 

[Patna Uanersit^ Readership Lecture, 
Peb 2921'] 


BUDDHISM AND CHRISTIANITY 
A Postscript 


D uring the early months of the year 
1914, while I was travelling in Yfnca 
and witnessing every day the racial 
treatment of the African people and Indian 
settlers by the Europeans, the conviction 
of the predatory character of the modern 
civilisation of the Uest was forced upon 
ne with an increasingly painful intensity 
It became clear to me aNo, that the basic 
conception of society in Europe as i 
nvaky and a struggle for power, as 
fierce competition rather than a mutual 
^operation was essentially uncbnstiao 
It belonged at heart to the old retaliatory 
period of man’s existence — the period of 
‘an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tootb 
—and was entirely inconsistent with the 
teaching of the Sermon on the Mount My 
conviction became all the stronger ns I 
voyaged up the coast of Africa and met 
on board ship commercial travellers ood 
Ranters and others, who discussed openly 
before me the callous exploitation that 
^as still going on in every part of the 
interior 

As I thought deeply over the problem 
of Christianity and its place in the world 
It seemed to me that the Chnst who bad 
given to mankind the Sermon on the 
Mount,— the Christ whom 1 loved and 
jvorshipped, — was already on the point of 
leaving those arrogant and powerful ones 
and was saying to them —“Woe unto yon 
Scribes and Pharisees, hypocntc" ' while 
at the same time he was calling to himself 
the despised and the oppressed peoples of 


the earth in Afnca, India, China and else 
where, and was sayiug to them, — 

Come unto me, all ye that are weary 
and heavy laden and I will give yon rest 
Take my yoke upon you and learn of me, 
for 1 am meek and lowly of heart, and ye 
shall find rest to your souls For my yoke 
IS easy nod my burden is light “ 

The sacred words of this text, winch 
every Christian knows haunted me at 
this time, and 1 spoke from the pulpit 
obout It 1 felt, as 1 bad never done 
before that ibeoowL trodden peoples of 
the world were very near and dear to the 
heart of Chnst, my Master But the 
worldly wise and the wealthy, who 
believed in power, were rejecting Chnst in 
scorn as they had rejected him of old 
\ery soon this rejection would be 
complete Christ would reject them 

1 had no idea bow very close to its 
hour of fulfilment this rejection of the West 
had drawn But it can now be seen by 
histonca! records, which are incontestably 
true, that the cup of oppression by f urope 
in other contmeats of the world had been 
filled to the very bnm 

The European War broke suddenly, like 
a crash of thunder, on a startled world 

It was one of those days of judgment, 

those days of the coming ol the Son of 
Man— which Chnst himself had foretold 
Then followed the brutalities of the war, 
whKh soaked the very soil of Europe with 
blood and stained her seas There were 
the horrors of the submarmes and tha 
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Wc learn of four more from other 
sources 

Thirteenth Bern or (p 578) tells us 
that the hunting of the lion ns peculiar 
ly royal for except by <!pcem! permission 
the King and the I nnces are the only 
persons v,ho engage in the sport He 
gr^s a full description of this game (pn 
378-380) the bait being an ass and 
the gorged lion being enclosed SMtIiin 
net walls and shot by the 1 mperor from 
an elephant s back 

rourleenth No subject when bolduiR 
oi ice or giving nudience should sit on 
a higher level thm the enrpet on the door 
of the Ml -(or according to Bahansinn 
more than hnlf the hiimun statnre above 
the ground) 

About IhOo Aurangnh learnt from n 
news writer that Ibrnhim Khan the 
in excess of pomp 
and pride used to hold court sitting on i 
•'"‘1^ other 

oflicers of Canon Law had to sit in 

immediately sent a sharp letter to the 
to ‘hot if he was unable 

to sit on the ground by reason of nnv 
disease he should urge Ins doctors to 
(Hamiduddin s Ihktm 

tven the Princes of the blood were no 
Srih™” '5'® ^ 'h"' J'oi'i' aft'e 

the above incident hhali AHm the eldest 

h'Tthi'rth"' “ 

ms lather m the same way and received 

d«OThrm*th'°‘ “ "hieh I shnil 

describe m the words of Ham.d nd dm 

rtefnX't&pIJt 

'lerse,) It > not by w ,h„g that our 

God s grace ,s neces.ar™ tv “r7t1.T 
Nou caavot secure the seit of gVil otS, 
T . , “y rash acts 


opcQ court and to dismantle the plat 
form {Ahknm & 15 ) 

This use of n high scat was the distinc 
ti\c badge of royalty and Auraogzib here 
tauuts Ins son uith guing himself royal 
nirs e\cn before succeeding to the throne 
as if his mere viislnng for his fathers 
crown had already made him king 

The procedure nt the Lmperor s dnrbars 
WAS that he entered the high balcony 
nbutting into the dinaninm (hall of 
public audience) by n door connected with 
the harem and then took his seat on bis 
throne which stood in that high reccss- 
or in the midst of the linll when the dnr 
bnrwns licld m n tent His Majesty s 
sons and grandsons the grandees of the 
court and nil other men who Imtc the 
entree attend to make the kvrnislt and 
remain standing m their proper places — 
according to their rank with their arms 
yossed ( dm , ] 57 , ipo sre also 

Tnternier i 99 ) 

The 1 mperors however often per 
nutted their sons to sit down m their 

?no'“S '“umtind ( dm i 

100 Ntorm ii 101 ) ' 

Johangir went n step further he had a 
golden throne made lower than his own 
and placed it m the Hall of Public 
Audience for Ins son Shah Jahan to sit 

hah jahan showed the same favour 
to his eldest son Uarn bhukoh who was 

^ ‘''S “f Shahibaland 

bralted Fortune and 
f™ 1 a golden seat a little 

1” height thna the 1 mperor s 
thione and placed a few feet distaat from 

in Lmperor alone could go 

prayers At the very end 
‘hrahim Khau^ the 
ns ndiniT f ig* reported against 
?Lnah® “le Jama Masjid m a patt. 
soTtbn i'i. P"”™* ““'li not lio 

hmnemr A*' Permission of the 

WI " rote to this -uba/i 

a b^ “m”'? ■>'> “ “=‘ "hllili 

comnlu n e to the report writer to 

s,xt«„ir‘ w‘ j s ) 

^\eighingthe body against 
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gold (iu/a) was a royal prerogative, 
though the Emperor sometimes permitted 
it m the case of a favourite son (Abdul 
Hamid's Padisfia/joamaA, ii 377 , Tazul, 
163 ) 

Seventeenth bo snbahdar was to 
set up his standards and compel the 


officers posted under him to bow to them 
Ibis taslim of the was to be done 
only at the Imperial Court, as described in 
my Studies in Mitgbal India, p 68 

{Pntai Vnuersity Readership Lecture, 
Feb 1021 ] 


BUDDHISM AND CHRISTIANITY 


A POSTSCRIMT. 


D uring the early months of the year 
3914, while I was travelling in Afnca 
and witnessing every day the racial 
of the African people and Indian 
* f Europeans, the conviction 

of the predatory character of the modern 
civilisation of the West was forced upon 
^>th an increasingly painful intensity 
it became clear to me al«o, that the basic 
conception of society m Europe, as a 
nvalry and a struggle for power, as a 
tierce competition ratber than a mutual 
?®'®PCfation, was essentially unchristian 
it belonged at heart to the old retaliatory 
period of man’s existence— the period of 
an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth, 
—and was entirely inconsistent with the 
teaching of the Sermon on the Mount Wy 
con\iction became all the stronger ns 1 
voyaged up the coast of Africa and met 
on board ship commercial travellers and 
ranters and others, t>ho discussed openly 
before me the callous exploitation that 
^as still going on in every part of the 
lotenor 

As I thought deeply over the problem 
of Christianity and its place in the world 
it seemed to me that the Christ who had 
given to mankind the Sermon on the 
Mount,— the Chnst whom I loved and 
worshipped,— was already on the point of 
leaving those arrogant and powerful ones, 
and was saying to them, — “Woe unto yon, 
Scribes and Pharisees, Lypocnte«,’' while 
at the same time he was calling to himself 
the despised and the oppressed peoples of 


the earth, in Afnca, India, China and else- 
where, and was saying to them,— 

Come unto me, all ye that are weary 
and heavy laden, nod I will give you rest 
Take my yoke upon you and learn ol me, 
for 1 am meek and lowly of heart, and ye 
shall find rest to your souls For my yoke 
IS easy 'ind my burden is light " 

The sacred words of this text, winch 
every Christian knows, haunted me et 
this time, and 1 spoke from the pulpit 
about It 1 felt, as 1 bad never done 
before, that the qowl trodden peoples of 
the world were very near and dear to the 
heart of Chnst, my Master But the 
worldly wise and the wealthy, who 
believed in power, were rejecting Chnst m 
scorn, as they had rejected him of old 
\ery soon this rejection would be 
complete Christ would reject them 

1 bad no idea how very close to its 
hour of fulfilment this rejection of the West 
had drawn But it can now be seen by 
histoncal records, which are incontestably 
true, that the cup of oppression by I urope 
in other continents of the world had been 
filled to the very brim 

The European War broke suddenly, like 
a crash of thunder, on a startled world 
It was one of those days of judgment — 
those 'days of the coming of the Son of 
Man’— which Chnst himself had foretold 
Then followed the brntahties of the war 
which soaked the very soil of Europe with 
blood, and stained her seas There were 
the horrors of the submarines and ths 
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mines and the trenches^ the bombs hurled 
from the air upon defenceless people , the 
inhuman starvation blockade , the poison 
gas, the treacherous secret treaties, the 
holocaust of old men and women and 
little children, the devastation of God’s 
smiling earth , the mangling of dumb 
beasts of burden Christ was crucified 
afresh 


And all that the Churches, during this 
time of internecine strife and bloodshed, 
seemed able to do was to echo the 
patriotic cries of men who slaughtered 
one another Banners that were to be 
earned on the field of battle by fighting 
regiments were blessed by the Church 
They were hung, on their return from the 
battlefield, with their blood stains upon 
Sr”’ sanctuary of God's temple 

Ihe Church bells were rung in Chnstiao 
Churches, m the name of the Pnoce of 
Peace, for the bloody victories of war 
Drifting helplessly to and fro, like some 
derelict ship, the Church swung m the 
n swaying as the tide 

swelled and turning as the tide turned 
There were, it is true, great deeds of 
tenderness and devotion, which were 
worthy of the name of Christ 1 here were 
also individuals ready to suffer for his 
name, rather than soil their hands with 
blood and their souls with the war lust 
But while the personal sacrifice of life 
Itself was unstinted m its nobility the 
public witness of the Churches to the 
ideal of Christ was insignificant They 
were swept by the war passions No one 
from the high seat of authority had the 
insight and the courage to denounce the 

fratricidal crime that was being comimt 

ted This was left to the literary waters 
and thinkers.-men like Rommn Holland 
m France and Bertrand Russell m EDglaod 
Among the followers of Christ, who were 
tnie to his name, the Society of Friends 
stood out faithfully ngamst the war 
passion which was raging on every side 
A tiny band of conscientious objectors 
possessed their souls m patience, countioe 
It all joy to suffer m the name of Jesus 
Dunng this crisis, ^hen decision of 
mind and purpose was most needed I 
lound myself wavering and doubtful,— tom 


with questionings and hesitations For 
in the midst of that contagion of wrar 
excitement, the war spirit found a lodge 
meat within me, and I could not wholly 
shake myself free, or altogether keep it 
under control, though my better mind 
revolted against it By the very eagerness 
with which I followed the war news in 
the papers each day, 1 could feel its hidden 
power \et I bated it, wherever it 
appeared on the surface, and in my more 
sober moments could survey with naked 
eyes the savagery which war represented 
I learnt to understand the insensate folly 
of It all as a remedy for human ills My 
whole conscious intellect and will became 
more settled, and I could gam more self 
control Ihe sheer impossibility of 
winning a moral victory with the weapons 
of bate became more and more self 
evident The saying of the Buddha was 
like a sheet anchor to me,— 

‘ Evil cannot be overcome by evil, 

Lvil can only be overcome by good,” 
and the words of Christ were indissolnbly 
linked with these when he says,— 

•* Love your enemies , 

Do good to those that hate you, 

That ye may be children of your 
Father which is in heaven ” 

A thousand times over, I retraced this 
ancient argument of the highest religions 
of mankind against war, and I found it 
true It made me at length determine 
never to take up arms in this struggle, 
whatever might be the consequence 

There was another thing that caused 
the truth of these great sayings of the 
anaent Scriptures to be easier for me 
to understand and follow It was the 
fact of the common guilt of Europe in 
the plunder of the world All that I had 


j , viviaiy iresn in my 

mind This enabled me to trace, as I 
could not otherwise have done, the law 
of cause and effect and to get to the heart 
of the world problem It cleared away 
trom my stnctly thinking mind any delu 
Sion Europe as a whole was to blame 
on account of this universal exploitation 
ol the weaker peoples of the world This 
war was Europe s just reward 1 be w ri 
mgs of Mr E D Morel had a great effect 
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1 he figure of Christ nil tlirougb this 
time of stress nnd trnl became more 
central tome than c\cr It began to be 
more clear to me (to quote Eronninga 
words) hovN hard it is to be a Christian 
More than c\cr before ray mmd 
turned v,istful!y towirds India flic 
thought %\a3 constantly I cfore me how 
in India the great humane advance had 
been made when men learnt truly for 
the first tune that evil cannot be over 
come by evil but only by good that 
love alone can conquer hate and put 
an end to war The universal compassion 
of the Buddha had brought a new world 
into being m the East Might it not 
be God s wU tliat fnm India once more 
should go forlli in this hour of the 
worlds need a new message with a 
new bnng power This thought of the 
part that lad a might play m the future 
history of man became a passionate and 
a burning hope 

In the year 191Q the Poet Rabindra 
nath Tagore tool me with him along 
with Mr \\ W Pearson to Japan n 
the voyage out I loohe I forward with an 
eager confidence thinking that I should 
find a greatness of spirit in the Japanese 
people which would command my reverence 
and affection I remembered how for 
centuries Japan had been under the sway 
of the Buddhist Faith wh cb had reached 
the Far Cast from India I had also heard 
much about the chivalry of the Japanese 
people and I felt that the welcome given 
to the Poet Rabindranath lagore would 
be supreme 

But dis llusionraent and disappoint 
ment followed What I actually found 
was almost an exact repbea of all that 
w as evil in the West -the repetition 
of those things that were brincing the 
\\ e$t to utter ru n In the JapaneseGovern 
ment schools even the smallest children 
were taught to wear military uniform 
to undergo military discipline and to 
learn military drill From the tenderest 
age the glories of war were instilled 
into their mnds War trophies and svm 
bols of conquest over China and RuUia 
weie everywhere displayed as national 
assets The strident sounds of militarism 


were beard it every street corner Troops 
marched here and there incessantly The 
newspapers were furiously mihlnnt The 
atmosphere was full oftlic excitement of 
war although Japan was at that time 
outside the European struggle except 
in naval affairs * 

During the time that I stayed m the 
country 1 found more and more that 
the pure Buddhist tradition of universal 
compassion had departed from Japan 
in the same way that the tradition 
of the Sermon on the Mount had depart 
ed from Puropc Only here and there 
m some remote monastery far from the 
busy haunts of active men bad it survived 
The life of the cities of Japan with 
tlieir huge w nr factories and nramunition 
arsenals was as alien to the spint o*’ the 
Buddha ns the modern predatory bfe 
of I urope w as alien to the spirit of the 
Christ 

One very touching incident oeenrred 
that I could never forget At the way 
side station m the heart of the hill 
country the tram stopped os the Poet 
Kabmdranatb Tagore passed through 
A group of Buddhist priests who were 
clad in tlicir sacramental robes came 
to welcome him and to offer theif 
gifts Their faces were marked with lines 
of sorrow nod compassion They were 
bearin„ iii their hearts the burden of 
their Master the burden of the sorrow 
of the world Around them stood groups 
of men in military uniforms — soldiers 
police railway officials But in the midst 
of the soldiers here before us there was 
a vision that seemed to come to 
us from another world — the beautiful 
sight of the poet s face radiant with 
sympathy and the look of reverence and 
peace on the face of the Buddhist monks 
Here again at this wayside station 
I seemed to see none other than the 
Chnst ns I had seen him in the faces 
of the Hindu passive resisters in Sonth 
Africa 

The climax of the aggressive spirit of 
Japan which had rejected the Buddha 
came to us at last through a careless 
insolent epithet burled at the Poet by 
the newspapers and accepted by the 



ptoplt He had com? to lbs Japincse 
nation from India with infinite love in 

“ttsh and to loam from them the 
nmvcrsal message of the Bnddha In the 

1°^ I”® ‘’■V I” 

inn against Europe represent 

™ SfP'fionty of Asia then 

si«m"^ ^1“ ‘““'“ss public eathn 

ho„?~a*‘r'^“ estimated that many 
hiindieds of thousands of people cameont 
to welcome his nmial at Tokio Station 
soon as he appeared in the streets 
Bnt^T°®!u"n® 'nerywhere thronged 

Bat when they discotered that his mes 

r^ifcIcT^l nniiersal then 

'““'Ihing atm to 
hwh^, "uwspapers inspired by the 

that ''“"'tl the public 

naval ■^®?tttt must rely on military and 
naval streng h and not pay heid to 
en^.'^.'t’S'f I'te the Indian Poet who 

of of outward insult Th« taemorr 

befnni defeated natioa came nrid)/ 
bered people I remem 

>a those daj9 when the Christ 

oftliji.? Marjr sang the song 

or the defeated It was n song of victorr - 
Ats,^ ^ magoifj the Lord 

And my spirit Lath rejoiced in God my 
_ Siviour 

yi , t'or he hath regarded 

ofhis b-mJ maiden 
^ or he that is mighty hath 

And ivevt . magnified me 

» his name 

shewed strength with his arm 
t !'u the proud 

He h« 7 if *“®g‘0'‘t«0Q of their heart 
' hath put down the mighty 
And t. .1 from their seats 

He liBfK ci»^ '^Alted the bumble and meek 
Lath filled the hungry with good. 

?t°'t hath sent empty away 

wilh liei-^’f me that Japan 

Kopet. * 0 <’>-«bIc ru'c la t-ormosa and 
And her inlng les in China was 
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not on the s de of the oppressed but ou 
the side of the oppressors She had 
become equal with Europe in rapacity 
and earth hunger 

I was obliged to leave the Poet who 
went on to America and I returned alone 
to India On the %oyage my thoughts 
were engaged with the one problem of the 
part played by religion in the world s 
history What bad been its effect in the 
past ^ tthat would be its effect m days 
to come ' What was its central theme ’ 
Where was its unity to be found ^ 

During this voyage and on a later 
voyage I visited the Malav Archipelago 
Borobudur in the Island of Java— the 
Hill of the Great Buddha —was a revela 
lion to me I spent some days there all 
alooe on one of these voyages It was 
quite possible to recall while t^d^e^sl^g 
these galleries of «culpture round the 
hilltop the wonderlul story of the past 
which they portrayed The history of 
man id the past ages gained a new signi 
Lcance U became clear tome that the 
Buddhist Movement Lad humanised the 
hast IQ the earlier ages of the world m 
the same wav that the Christian move 
raeut bad Lumaoised the West In each 
instance the message that had wrought 
this spiritual miracle had beea essentialK 
one though the forms of cvprcs»ion had 
beea d fferent It had been the message of 
the supreme beauty of love as mightier 
than force of forgiveness as greater than 
retalatioD of pure goodness itself as the 
only conqueror of ev 1 

ricse words and phrase* by them 
selv«« III ght ha\e beea no more than 
pious platitudes But through the person 
allties of those who spoke them —the 
Buddha and the Christ —the greater part 
of the world had been changed and 
humanity had advanced 

It was true that the giant forces of 
evil had roled back la Cast and t\est 
^iLc There was at the present time the 
danger of a setback for many centuries 
so deadiv was the evil of the World War 
let even now was it not possible that 
lad a might on « more send forth to the 
worll a luino voce that should stir the 

heart of in ( esh i 
X 
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After returning to Iiulin I was obliged 
to talc otlier ^OJnges to distant parts of 
the world In the Pncifc I found that 
the exploit ition which 1 had painfully 
witnessed before had grown worse than 
e\er On two successive \oynge3 to 
Africa 1 saw with my ow n eyes how the 
oppression both of the Africans and ot the 
Indians was increasing But in Uganda 
I saw also the beautiful service ofloxe 
which the Christian missionaries there 
had performed 1 stajed with them and 
was nursed by them when I was sick and 
ill The thought came to me again and 
again that the story of their lives was 
singularly parallel to that which was 
written m stone by the s ulptors at 
Borohudur who had depicted the glorious 
work o( the early Buddhist missionaries 
ID the Island of Java fust as those 
Buddhist monks and nuns had gone forth 
all over Lastern Asia in order to humanise 
the dark places of the earth so Central 
Africa which had been never reached by 
the Buddhist movement bad been waiting 
during all these centuries for the pure 
service of love which now at last these 
Christian missionaries were ready to offer 
The Warm Europe dragged on toils 
hitter end and the infamous Treaty of 
Yersaiilc® followed bringmgto the Western 
world a Carthaginian peace Gradually 
my own hopes of any great spiritual re 
formation in the ^\est which should 
imply a change of heart began to grow 
more distant The West was exhausted 
not only materially hut spiritually It was 
therefore with an anxious and eager cxpec 
tationthnt I w tnessed theri«e of the Non 
CO operation movement in India with 
Ahim«a as its watchword and creed The 
time IS still loo near ai d the movement 
too recent for me to continue my naira 
tive farther and give a clear impression 
of the effect which it has had upon niy 
inner mind 1 can only say hr cfly that 
my expectations have not yet been fuiailed 
and I long for a less narrowly national 
expres«uon of the truth than that which I 
have seen It may be that the movement 
itself will be raised by the power of 
suffering into a higher sphere and through 
Its service of the depressed and despi«ied 


classes become universal in its huniaaity 
It may be that the first passions 
of resentment against the foreigner will 
subside and the spirit of love will 
Its later victories But this the future will 
decide ^ 

Meanwhile there arc those la the West 
and Cast alike who sec the imminent 
danger of civilisation crumbling m the 
dust those who know that the only 
remedy lies in men throwing away all 
narrow nationalisms botli of race and ot 
creed and meeting together as mc” 

those who seek to love and to serve buoa 

nity itself Raja Rnmmohnn Roy with 
prophetic eyes saw this and understood it 
all a century ago kabir saw this also and 
understood in his own day But their 
words and their lives did not find a 
the time their proper and congenial sou 
Today vve read about them aid marvel at 
their insight and their greatness 

It may be that very soon we shjU ue 
compelled to listen to the voice of *'**'*°° 
and religion by the very disasters that 
are overtaking humanity We shall be 
compelled by force of circumstance to re 
cognise that the w orld of man must either 
come together or perish We shall see 
bow very small and provincial compared 
with the greatness of the whole our pre 
vious outlook on humanity has been bow 
small also -^in proportion has been our 
idea of God Himself We shall find it 
literally and exactly true that in the one 
Body of Humanity wl en one member 
suffers all the members suffer with it 
that it IS impossible for one member 
to get rich at the expense of another 
without bringing destruction both to it 
self and to the whole body Such ideas 
wl en seen as truth's which cannot he 
disputed will imply a vast traiisvalua 
tion of values Perhaps the very disasters 
which 1 ave come to the world in our own 
gcueialion and the unbearableness of 
human life on this crowded planet under 
any qjber conditions will cause the truth 
at last to come home to the minds of 
average men 

But what 19 needed most of all if th® 
victory for humanity is to be won quickly 
before rum becomes irretrievable and a 
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new war adds still further to the horrors tcmplatioa of her own wouads ? Can 
ottlie old, IS a Itviog 701CC that can speaL India lose her tadiridual life to help to 
not to one nation, or one creed, but to save the world ’ 
theworlJ Can India rise from thecon Santiiitketati C I* Anuklw'^ 


SOLIAL LIIL l\ TIM RA\IA\AVA ALL 


O h alt the \asl sacred literature of the 
Hindus— and the great ep cs and the 
mjthologies come as much under llut 
the \ edas and the Upanishads 
T » ** portion which arrord> more 

lu* pleasure to the modern student than 
,.® Raa'a)ana of \almiki As he goc- 
orongh the mellifluous aerse'- of the great 
epic and the exquisite story unfolds itself 
Miore his admiring vision how eaer critical 
outlook he meets with little 
Which, from the enlightened standpoint of 
tnodern ethics deserves his reprobation Ml 
throngh the narrative the stately dignity of 
the m^n characters is maintained unimpairel 
and there is almost nothing to mar the su>- 
Uined elevation of our feelings If any epic 
wr written in any language captivates our 
pagination by suhlimit) and g andeur the 
Kamajana is that epic f xcept m a ver\ 
Q {’’alances e g the slaying of Dali and of 
oambuka the sndr» saint and the lire ordeal 
and banishment of Siti for all of which 
justifcalion ma^ be found in the prevalent 
customs and moralit} of the limes every 
word and act of Rama corresponds to what 
one would expect of the perfect rojal hero 
and Ipre is absolutelv nothing m the por 
rail of the grandest creation of 'jansknt epic 
poetry Queen bill as painted by the 
pmortal \almiki which is not entirely m 
Piping with the high idea which the reader 
orms m his mmd of this Seau uU^tt of Indun 
womarihooH The Ramtvana abounds in 
exquisite poetic touches superb imageries, 
*f.u*'* ‘^“^wptions which reveal the depth 
ol the poet s love of nature* A true artist 
'0 the felicitous choice of expression* the 
of nobility }n the treatment of the 
^'gh themes of which the epic is so full the 
poet displays a sol net) and i luderation of 
judgm^n* in his conceptions a sense of 


proportion m the deeds and utterances of liis 
princiful creations a sympathetic apprecia 
lion of contrasted characters like I’ama and 
Havana • and a mastery m the skilful group 
ing of subordinate characters like Laksmana, 
Bliarata, Bibhisana Ifanuinana each a noble 
fgurv in his own sphere which point to a 
genius of the very first order The perusal 
of the great poem is Indeed an act which 
judge I by the lest of purity of thought and 
elevation of sentiment and the moral uplift 
which follows in its train it Is not an exag 
geration to characterise as it has been 
charatterised by the Hindus alt tlirough the 
ages as rcli(,ious in the highest nnd best 


The present writer in making a critical 
stud) of the socul life of the ancient Ifindus 
as seen through their literature sacred and 
profane has had to say many unpleasant 
truths regarding his hoary ancestors But 
if there IS one classic I efore which the critic 
must bare his head in mute reverence It is 
the epic/V/irevce/A/ra the Ramayana 

It was Rama s proud boast that he would 

not deviate from the piomisc he had made 
to I is royal father even if the moon should 
lose her loveliness the Himalayas should 
give up their frigidity or the ocean should 
exceed lier limits I ruly could Rama in an 
excess of exaltatioi say to I^ksmana \ol 
all brothers are like Bliarata nor all sons 
like myself, nor all friends like you '* But 
every noble crow n in the words of Carlyle 
IS in this world a crown of thorns and so it 
was fated that Rama should lead a life of 
sorrow and should never be happy as 
predicted of him by the sage Durbaslia when 
King pasaratha wanted the latter to read 
his son s future » The profound sorrow and 
pity for the stricken bird which welled uo 
m the bo«m of \almiki and called fori! 

\ 
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A metrical outburst, llie (ir«t attempt at 
\ersification in tlie ban^kr^t language was 
aKo tbe motif of the tpic lragc<l\ which 
Yalimki composed under orders of Brahma 
m the same rlijmcd couplet • Man) volumes 
mav be written on this noble epic, dealing 
with all the principal cinnciers in it but 
I shall advert onlv for a moment, to the 
central figure, the tragic queen blta, one 
of the subliniLst personalities that ever wore 
a crown 

riie dehcac) of touch m delineating htr 
chancier strikes us at once We feel at 
every step that we arc being ushered into 
the presence of a rare nature free, so fir is 
humanl) possible from the grossness of 
the llesh, one habituall) dwelling in the 
pure empyrean whence all great souls draw 
'aspiration Sita, the devoted consort 
of Kama who was (Ike the ocean In gravftv 
and tlie mountain m patience was the 
ughsouled lady who alwivs followed him 
like his shadow • Hailed m Havana’s hota 
grove, beautiful thougli unadorned she 
looked like tragedy personitic'l reverence 
outraged hope disappointed w orslilp deprived 
of her dues, effulgence darkened, a cold 
longue of fire • She was however protected 
bv iier spiritual fervour and the faithful 
uanumana felt assured tint all was well with 
bre does not hum tire*« When a 
lit of depression would overtake her in her 
solitary confinement, thoughts of Rama and 
Laksmana, and of iier own high descent, 
would restrain her from laying violent Irands 
on herself** When Uanumana offered to 
«rry her on his shoulders across the sea to 
Kamas camp she steadily refused, savin" 
that It was up to Rama to rescue her b> the 
strength of his own right arm.*’ and Rama 
was also of the same opinion*’ Ihe proud 
contempt with which she repudiated the 
addresses of Ravana is very forcibly expressed 
in the following burning words of mdiinia- 
tion It is as impossible for you to think 
of laying violent hands ^n me as for a 
Lhandala to touch the sacrificial altar sancti- 
fied by \ edic verses uttered by Drahmins and 
surrounded by holy vessels'^ of service’*’ 
After the faU of Unka, when the faintest 
suspicion of her virtue clouded, for the nonce, 
he mmd of Rama, the dignity and reserve of 

her rebuke IS entirely worthy of her ‘Whv 

uUcrest thou such unseemly thinirs so 
excmcatmgtotheear like a Lre JS’imon 
fellow addressing i non \n an like himself? * • 


riieii she went througli llic ordea! when the 
God of I'ire appcircd and assured Rama 
•Tills great lady is protected by her own 
inner tire, and Ravana couhl nut overcome 
her, just as the ocean cannot exceed its 
limits ’»• Again and again docs the same 
metaphor, indicating her invincible spirit, he’’ 
indomitable strength of cliaraclcr, occur 
Hie great Maitlilll is like a daziling tongue 
of fire, like tlie brilliant ray of tnesuu,'* 
Hie spirit of King Dasarallia appears and 
says 'O my beloved diugliter, tlie virtues 
that adorn your noble character arc rare 
indeed’** I merging victorious from the 
ordeal. Sit* administer' anotlier dignified 
fthuke to Jier royal fiusband vvjileh is entirely 
in keeping with the estimate we have learnt 
to form of licr ‘My iitart,’ says she, 'is alone 
within my control, and It Is entirely thine. J 
have no control over my body, so wliat could 
Ido to protect It from insult? If you have 
not learnt to know me, even by the long 
yeaiswehavc grown up together in mutual 
love and regard, then InJecd am 1 lost '•* 
The banlsliment of Sita which, together with 
her lire*ordcal, .are regarilcd by many as 
the greatest blots on Rama’s character, wwe 
dictated purely by a desire to sacrifice his 
personal happiness to the welfare, and eon* 
citiatc the good opinion, of Ids subject’, 
deeply convinced as he was of the immaculate 
chastity of his spouse »• 'What the king 
docs that do his subjects imitate',** so 
thought Rama, though in Ms heart of hearts 
he knew that.bita was pure m soul, .and 
wholly virtuous ” W'e must remember that 
Ramis subsequent conduct was entirely on 
a par with this high conception of Sila's 
unsullied character, for m an age when it wa» 
the usual custom for kings to take many 
•o*'*,"** 1 ^***"* did not inarrv again after 
Sitas exile to the hermitage of^ Valmiki, and 
performed his numerous roval sacrifices vvilli 
a gMden image of bita for his consorf ’ * 

ami, however, in this short article is 
not to descant on the literary merits of the 
epic or analyse the characters of the hero 
and the heroine, but to dwell on those features 
of the social life of the age which strike us 
as worthy of note To begin again with the 
ever-blesjed name of Sita, she was eighteen 
^ars of age, and her husband was twenty - 
tive years old, at the time of their exile, 
"f. taken place shortly 

aJter their marriage ” It is well to remember 
in these Uavs ol mercenary marriages and 
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eiofhiunt dowries tint Sita's bride price 

was %aIouf,and that he who could break the 

great bow of Sua was alo^e permitted to 
aspire to her hand *0 It was indeed a race 
» heroes which forms the appropriate theme 
ot the great epic Even the rough sea 
b^me calm at the sight of Ravana-» 
Whose iron temperament is best described 
m his own words ‘My invariable charac 
teristic is, though I may break id twain, 
l “ Laksmanas ringing 

words to Rama were— it is only the man who 
weak and has gone under who resigns 

mmself to fate ** 

remarkable descriptions of the royal 
fo f are to be 

lound in the second antf fifth books of the 

reached the very acme of 
Mmal proiptntj, where the arts and 
and 1. " ‘1 minister to conilorts 

and Inaortes of every Irtnd that the inragina 
avenn" "’,"'"'5 “f a'P'ilaa 

snnw..’ “'“""a*' a'e'ies promenades, 
° 'cloud ctpped bnildings 

V ^®®'*^** ^bam^fs towers show room> 
ot nealth, eitisens 
le.S a <i"orated liuh digs 

lin?. ?"'• '>"">i”ga’“ W’e read of the 
Ih#® I extensive grounds and 

apartments wiih their several 
trerit.'l'**’ pleasure g3rden> mcna 

anH ” . beautifully painted 

The cities of 
anil Lanka were guarded by guns 

"uated'""’ ';'*''>■■■ Th' ctj ot La?l.a 
re^f! ^ of a high hill was 

Paviii * ™*rvel of archilectnral grandeur 
crv, ir*. '^“b gold and jewels 

,vT,'P^'aces, groves and gardens adorned 
f.,_ ^ galleries, dining and drinkingsatoons 
ficul playgrounds and pleasances arti 

halU * .*j* f°““lains and streams, music 
refinM , j conducive to a 

In farb pleasant life here on eaith was 
city of R, ^"gfegated in the golden 

Dah,-«, Inlhe centre of the rojral 
define *be vast seraglio whose grandeur 
and Around the soft down 

bgj f* magnificent coverings of the royal 
"**b incense and decked with 
were artfully contrived 
kmy»< cf beautiful women fanning the 
h tK- Pi® descriptions of sleeping ladies 
T delicate beaut) the jewellery they 
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wore, the mu.ical instranents lying by 
their bedside transport the reader to a 
fa ryland of ethereal dreams «• 

The city of Ayodhya abounded m theatres 
and recreation halls for the use of ladies »• 
On the occasion of the installation of Rama 
to the heirship to the throne, there was a 
>aot concourse of actors, dancers, and 
musicians in the capital On the way to 
the palace Rama was bestrewn with flowers 
showered by ladies in gala dress from the 
windows’* From these anri other allusions 
in the Ramayana we find that ladies m those 
ancient da)S took a not inconsiderable part 
in the public life of the cit> , and had various 
iweations provided for their entertainm**nf 
That music and dancing were among the 
familur accomplishments of highborn ladies 
would appear from references to be found 
everyvvhere in the epics, the Puranas and 
‘be ^^ofamas From chapter VII of the 
Adbhuta Ramajana we learn that Rukmini 
and Jambavati, two of the aueens of Krishna 
learnt music for a period of two years, of 
both the vocal and instrumental kind from 
the celestial musician Naraila Queens had 
their anger rooms »* to which thev would 
retire out of pi^ue when thev fell out with 
their rojallovers and they would not eome 
out from their retirement until they were 
propitiated sometimes, as m the case of 
King Dasaralha, by touching their feet a 
sign of the most abject humi lation «» Anon? 
the festive preparations for the investiture 

ol Kama w ere parties of dancing girls, and 

according to the custom of thi Umes 
bejewelled prostitutes •• who were ordered 
to make themselves merr> in the second 
division of the royal seraglio «* 

PniiCT Btanu, summoned to Ayodh.a 
•on the demise of hu f,ther, arnvinn i; 

' J '’S i;'* °. n't' "'r groves 

and vitlas desetted by ple.snte seelio/i.dlL 
and gentlemen nor d.d he hod thelading 
men gomg in and out as usual on elephants 
horse, and In carriages, nor hear the might, 
dm ol the nopnlous ctt, from afar, and so 
he suspected that somethmg was kmi"^" 

In a drama of the poet BhasaTwho flScd 
long before ChanaUa .„d Pa„i„,, ".’i,''” 

IS . more paphie ifeseriplion cl Bharala's 

"'irt'^r'”"’ "'J' A''Sbtmg in hi 

“S*h'“entS "“’I’'' 

sutue. of his departed aueeslors. He m 
obei images and was a ’ 
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llic nurvtlluu9 iksttrlu nf the sculptor 
\\ho had pinen such lilclikc n^olmn nnd 
expfc'^lon to liU vtont mcxKl* when sud 
(Icniy he oliscr\ed the late^it ati litlnn to 
the collection his father s statue anil un Icr 
stood In a mom nt that tlii. ktn}» was no 
more “ The plastic arts must have been 
In a ver) hl»h state of «levilopmcnt to 
call forth lliL cvrhnaation [uolc I In the 
footnote 

On the demise of King Dasaiatha Ins 
hod) was not immedialel) crcmateil as 
nene of the princes were present hut was 
embalmel anil preserved m ud against the 
arriv al of fllnrala * ’ \\ c learn from a simile 
u ed b\ Siia that Caosirean opcratians iisedtn 
he performed b) skilful surgeons *• Pdsoiiing 
of wells and tanks and even of fruit bearing 
trees to prevent the march of ll e enemy, is 
not a recent (lerinan invention but was an 
ancient mode of warfare vvellknown to the 
Rakshasas * \rrivcl on the sptroast tie 
monkov armt of Kama t supposed to stand 
for the non krvans of Soulhern India ) carrlc I 
huge slabs of stone with the aid of mecha 
meal contrivances for building the bridge 
to Lanka while a large number of monkevs 
were engaged in measuring the perpendi 
rular elevation of the bridge with the plumb 
line *• 

Fven when I anka was denuded of 
heroes and the city was making its Ust 
stand Uavana took good care to guard 
the courts of justice*" From the dajs of 
Ravana downwards the fall of prtncci) 
d)naslies and even of the Hindu power 
everywhere in India was facilitated b) bloovl 
feuds among near kinsmen and Ravana 
could rightly point to their mutual jealousies 
as a tune worn characteristic of universal 
application*" Ravana s politic advice to 
Bibhisana accordingly was even if strangers 
be well endowed and kinsmen be without 
virtues the latter are to be preferred for 
once an alien alwajs an alien »• But 
Bibhisana the disregard of whose sage 
counsels led to Ravana s downfall might 
well reply to his august brother in the 
words of Mancha that those who habitually 
speak what is pleasant to tl e ear are cheap 
enough while the speaker and listener of 
unpleasant but wholesome truths are equallv 
rare * • a / 

The monkey general of Rama was fully 
cognisant of the rules of civilised warfare 
and took every care to see that the towns 


tlirougli which Ms army pa*sed were «it 
ravaged b) it*' Rima laid down the laws 
of war thus He wlio Is not 
nnvs for merev, or seeks shelter, or Is In 
iibling Of ha- lost his senses, or is running 
nwav should not be attacked** Similarly 
we real! clsewlicrc that envois maj not be 
killed ** anil that female life Is sacred among 
all kind* of animal* ** Kama enjoined the 
performance of Ravana’s funeral on the 
ground that hostility lasts only till death 
an 1 should n >t be pursued Into the grave 
When king Dasaratha conceived the 
Ilea of Installing Ivama as heir to the 
throne lie took counsel of his mlnl*ter< 
and feudatory prince* among whom vvere 
\tyans and Nflecchas, and chiefs of the hiH 
tribei ** On the death of IJasarallia the 
leidtng Brahmins who were the king 
makers assembled to nominate a successor 
to the llironc,** In the Maha Govin^ 
Suttanla of the Dtj^ha Ntiitya we find 
that on llie demise of king Di«ampatl the 
kingmakers anointed Ins son Renu S'* 
the king** When the army of Rao^a 
was encamped on the outskirts of Lanka 
Ravana called a council of war to decidv. 
on ills course of action All this would 
go to show that the royal power "4* 
from absolute though In the second book 
we have a remarkable description of the 
anarchical slate of things prevailing In a 
klnglcss slate which Is worthy of Hobbes 
himself Peace and order vanishes from the 
realm the morals are polluted heretical 
opinions gain the ascendancy, the army 
loses its cohesion and strength the fine 
arts dancing and musical entertainments 
and associations for the well being of the 
stale cannot flourish temples and gardens 
cease to be built or laid out, public assem 
biles are no longer organised orators are 
not honoured right dealing among men 

becomes eatinct well-dressed ladies cannot 

make excursions on foot or in carriages to 
the public gardens in the evenings, nor 
can men lake long rides In coaches or on 
horseback nor philosophers hold discourses 
in their academic groves nor merchants 
carrying merchandise from far and near 
safely travel on their journeys nor cultl 
valors live in peace** The type of clvih 
sation of which we get a glimpse incidentally 
in this passage n as far removed from 
the proverbial simplicity of the golden age 
as the advanced civilisation of our own days 
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UTien the Urahnun Javali recapitubted sicred rner on her return from exik. After 


the Umilur arguments of Indun materUIutic 
philiwophy in order to induce Rama to give 
cp h!s determination to go to exile and 
*nf*"*^ throne of Ayodhj-a they had no 
eflect whitsooer on him— Some of Javahs 
ifguments would bear repetition 
The funeral feasts to commemorate oar 
ancestors only deplete ouro\n «tore with 
out doing anj good to their spirits If food 
eaten by one enures to the benefit of another 


taking lease of the Ni>hada king Guha, the 
three royal exiles ate meat and slept under a 
tree 

WTien Rama resolved to perform the 
Rajashiua sacrifice after his installation as 
king fiharata wisely warned him of the 
dangers aUendmg it, and said that as u would 
lead to keen rivalry among the contending 
kings for hegemony, and ultimately bring 
about their destruction Rama should not be 


orld Rama had to admit the truth of this 
observation and gave up hi> resolve saying 
tlut whatever leads to the distress of the 
people should be eschewed and that wise 
words coming even from children, should be 
accepter! ’• Cut forthwith he decided upon 
performiftg the Aswamedha sicrihce,** of 
which Toil’* truly says ‘Of its fatal results 
have many historical records from the 


III A wcnciit ui ■nuiiicr auout sucu ucsii ukiiuii saouionoi DC 

t en a dinner fn honour of an absent person the instrument for the depopulation of the 

“IM 10 laiuiy hU liorser. bnl it dots nol 

r easts, worship nf Gods, ucritices ascetic 
vows, are all prescribeil by the clever authors 
ot our scriptures m order to make us open 
our purse-strings There is, m fact, no uher 

apprehend 

Iv-.i sontes. settingyonr back on that 
*** inferred by the philosophic 

son • fJnt though these specious argo i,jc 

nts were lost on Rama, for the majority hrsl dawn of Indian history to the last of its 
common people vvnrldly pleasures had the princes Prithwiraj The Ramayana, the 
** From the dav< Mahabharata and the poems of Chund, all 
j ® y^^wipanishad** had men have ever illustrate the Imposing rite and its fatal 
Mts pleasant to the good, and the results Among the s.-icrilices performed by 

Kib a *^*^*^* prosperity which Nachiketa king Rama vvete innumerable Go medha (cow; 
reid^*”w» ?«.**’* Aohyatma fUmayana we sacrifices ** The Aswamedha sactilice was 

"with u uQcertain like the shadow performed by king Dasaratha with a view to 

'”'"''”P*tmanent like the waves of the ^ea remote the barrenness of his queen Wc 

J®y* hke a dream, life is short— vet learn from the Ramayana’* that birds, beasts 

^ tA* addicted to these thing-i *♦ reptiles, and fish of various kinds were offered 

c. any mention of dogs m at the sacrifice and that Queen Kousalya 

h y*'^****''® though allusions to horses with the other wives of the King of lower 

Dro I Baikh Camboj*' and other castes, spent a night with the sacrificial horse 
P viaces, IS common enough but among the The object of this nocturnal vigil was to 

presents ^givcn jjj King Aswapati to his bestow fertility on the principal queen” 


we find both horses 
HI, dogs** Among the animals 

c , ‘oc food by I^ma during his exile »iih 
kaksmana were iguanas and 
___ , The sage Dharadwaja olTercd pigs 
*"d fowl for food and alcoholic 
rages for drink to the army of OharaCa ** 
\i» **8* Vasistha welcomed the army of 
"»th various kinds of wine** 
t..,,, they fell out andw fierce 

—I, /*8cd between them Nasistha was 

miraculously assisted bv a huge army of SaVas 
Rsi-k"** Palhavas (Persians] Mlecchas, 
aras, KJratas Cambojas On fais 


The ceremonies performed in the steed, 
mantras uttered, the colloquies and the 
pleasantries in which the priests as welt as 
the ladies ^ok part as detailed in the 
Vajasaneyi Samhita are too gross to be 
described in words ’• We also learn from 
the same source that as many as Coq different 
kinds of animals had to be killed in the 
\swamedha sacrifice ’* 

In the Ramayana we find the system of 
four castes firmly e«tabhshed In the city of 
Ayodhya they were engaged in performing 
their respective functions with strict adher 
ence to the taw** for the sm of aspiring 


fo re” P®"’ ^’"ka to his capital Rama used to sainthood by practising austerities^ the 
savnn^* * fermented drinks md Sudra ascetic Sambuki had to sacrifice his 

chaufM^*^**** In the Adhyalma Ramayana life at the hands of Rama** Viswamitra 
Vowea ’ while crossing the Ganges finding himself ignominiously routed by the 

Q an offering of meats aijd wines to the sa« Vasbtha. exclaimed ‘Sh^me .u* 

3GH-3 


sage Vasbtha, exclaimed ‘Shame to the 
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nhv«‘Cil prov\ess of the Ksh\lrl\s ' It is the the Chiit»kut\ hilli in n, 04*5.of » 
s Oten^h 'fW. .tone m;, < J,-,; 

de«crv es tint name • • And > el the relations portrait* «f Ayodhyi nnd i .mU m Hoiks 11 and V 
between the high and low castes seem to base portrayrd m the Rsmyana,.; 

been cordial enough Rama had an intimate jiamV, equal m most things, except n Rrc^tn< 
friend m Guha a Nishada chief, his ‘a//fr of sout and stern rectitude of conduct As the occa^ 


sprung from the very lowest caste,^* 
and miracles like those performed b) Vaststha 
apart which made \iswtmitra an aspirant 
for Brahmsnhood the spiritual might of the 
prlcsUj caste was but a poor protection 
against the physicall) strong The Munis of 
the forest of Dandaka appealed to Rama for 
protection on the ground of their utter help 
lessness saying that they had become as 
incajiable of self-defence as the babe 
unborn** Ravana it may not be generally 
known, was a Brahmin by caste of the lineage 
of the sage Pulaslya although a Rakshasa by 
race*' The Vedas were diligently sludicd 
in the cit\ of Lanka ** Ravana ha«i Brahmin 
wives •* The priestly profession was regard- 
ed as degraded and blameworthy Knowing 
that Rama, the Supreme Being would be 
born in the Ikshvaku dvnasty, and wishing 
to come m touch with him, Vaslsiha adopted 
that profession albeit he knew it to be degrad 
ed and vile Thus did Vasistha in the 
Adhyatma Rantayana try to explain avvav 
the humiliation he felt at being a Purohita, 
even though of the royal famuy •• In this 
connection it niav be recalled that in the 
Samhitas, a Devala Brahmin whose duty it 
is to worship the temple gods Is invariably 
regarded as degraded and unfit to be Invited 
at a funeral repast •* That these artificial 
distinctions and orders of precedence are 
absolutely without value will appear from the 
fact, il any were needed in support of so 
obvious a proposition, that the greatest saint 
of TOodetn Bengal, Paramhamsa Ramaknshna, 
belonged professiomlly to this order of 
Brahmins 
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SOME EXAMPLES OF THE BENARES SCHOOL OP SCULPTURE 


I N course of my surve^ of antiquities in 
Benares and its en\ irons I explored a 
number of rare sculptures hitherto un 
knonn for their noNel types someofsvhich 
w,tte described in my paper tailed Benares 



Kt shiva Steal og Butter ( Kushan Pefod ) 
Ftem Benares 


Ico lographical Notes * A great many of 
them still remain to be uorked at and 



Fg No i\ 

A Part np Scene 
( KusJvin Pectod ) 

From Sonarpura Benares 

•Journal ol l>ic Vnted Pto\ nces H storicaf 
SoiclJ 1911 ( I^ngtn PS Ctren Co ) 
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properly identified Ml these sculptures are 
valuable from every standpoint icono 
graphic artistic and mythological Oat of 

the lot I choose to day some important ones 
for detailing here niththe help of illustrations 
All that 1 have said m my article on the 
Benares School of Sculpture will be found 
have an apposite application to tl ese 



r g No T 

Radha Kr shna ( Early Gupta Period ) 
hrom Benares 

examples The dress the ornament the 
technique the stature of the fgures the 
proportion of height in respect to breadth 
w II mark a distinction wlichis absolutely a 
native growth of Benares Benares as a 
cultural 1 ome of early time® developed a 
School of Sculpture of uhich signs are 
abundantly manifest m the sculptures 
described belo v I know not of similar 
sculptures found elsewhere to closely draw 
any comparison with Thus in most cases 
they may stand isolated until further explora 
tion should bring to light identical types 

Now let us describe the illustrations 
senatin 

* An alto relievo found bv mv 
mend Rai krisnadas at Benares It shows 
\aSoda the foster mother of Sn Kri'hna 



SOME EXAMPLES OP THE DLNVRES SCHOOL OF SCULPTURE 2S9 

. I .. . .1 I , Broares School is also remarkable in all these 

^ fgures 

^ No 2 (A) &. (Bl — T«o obelisks showing 

"i ^ * male and a female in each panel It 

* Vy prcsnmafly depicts some story in stone 

/ These two b oken p eces made of t ne grained 

i t sand stone coloured red have been found out 

W ^ bv me at ‘'onSrpura m the city It appears 

that the male figure is one of a prince who Is 
' paring fron I is wife for a d slant military 

^ I canpagn Tie lo\er panel s!o\s him in 

v;' I 1 

\ X. , IT 



Hftfa Gout From Qenares 

cbuinmg holttr »nd Krishna a ch Id steal ng 
out of the pot Two young m Ik ma ds 
} *te standing with m Ik pots on lie r 

, The *cnlpture appears to be very 
cienl probably of the Kushan or the early 
I , Krishna figure of such a" 

r y timehas not been discovered any here 
Irvv^^ The ch Id Sri Krishna « th curl 
“P without the kno ledge of 
* stealth ly putting h s small land 

rv. beautifully shows he e tie ms 

, bab t of his vounger days fJo v ll e 
*, so early a tin e has succeeded 
oep cting this scene w th wonderful 
j^lnrahsm and with a true artistic mer t ca 
judged b) all a t critics To us it is 
,u P ^ ®P^®udid The details are few and 
.i,,.®“*boes are broad and smallest in number 

an artist can think of ytt the effect has 
}?5" sati«fact"ry The looks of the three 
•p, * un formly one of earnest duly 

V,. quite unmindful of what Sri Krisna 
,, j “P Judged from the artistic 

i|_, P^'"! It has few parallels among the 
jL ° ^*1 6'o Sculptures of Ind a The 
f stature a proportion pecul ar to the 



Fg No 

ja or 11 e Sun-god ( Kushan Per od ) 
From Omkaresna Benare 
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military dress with short trousers and a dagger 
tied to his belt. The lower panel of (B) 
also slioMS a parting scene Then in the upper 
panel of ( A ), as the story continues, they 
are clearly shaking hands uilh each other 
Then the upper portion of (B^ shows finally 
the prince going awa\ from his beloved. 
The entire column is missing, and thus we 
are not <iuile able to follow the connecting 
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Gaud group but such a realistic figure of bull 
^vith Its ears horns and denlaps recumbent 
ra an easy posture has never met my eyes 
before A little Ganesa is silting at one 
end, and a standing figure of a child, probably 
karttikeya can be seen right down the seat 
of Siva. The sculpture free from the 
barbarous profusion and signs of the late 
decadent art of the mediieial period may be 
assigned to the early Gupta Period 

No 5 A standing figure of Sury a found 
at OmkSresvar near R^jgh^t m Benares 
The figure had to be dug out of the earth 
under which it lay hidden up to the neck 
It IS altogether a new typeofSurya I have 
ever seen The image has a high ornamental 
mitre flanked by a plain halo It wears a 
fine necklace earrings and a pair of long 
boots (or hoses) usual to the figures of 
Sfirya The right hand is broken off The 


beloved leave icry little doubt that it is a 
“gafa ripa of \hsode>a Sn Krishna 
Chandra 

4 This is a broken sculpture repre- 
senting the seated type of Hara Gaurt. 
Much of the Gaurl fgure is forinnateli 
preserved From this one can form a icry 
opinion of the artistic merit of the piece 
The finely developed bodv of PSrrati in its 
rontours would remind one of the lines of 
^^’narsaniihava where KSIidas has described 
the youthful limbs of Gann as she was 
gromng up day hr day Now one may 
turn to the figure of the bull I have seen 
'*'eral figures of a bull under the Hara 



^ rg No 9 

Dane ng Gaoesha ( Late Gupta Period | 
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Fig No 10 

Kfisodari— The goddess of rominc Pestilence &c, { Late Gupta Period ) 
I rom Dhelupura Dcnarcs 


left hand holds some sun flowers {Heltotrope'i\ 
On the waist, are two belts, one for the cloth 
and another for holding a sword, svhich is 
shown in the next figure The Sun God is 
attended by two smaller figures on both sides 
undoubtedly of Danda (on the left) and Kundi 
(on the right) as the ancient iconographic 
literature has prescribed for his image In 
the sculpture m question have not flocked 
other subordinate figures as found in later 
Sun God figures The image is also conspi 
cuous by the absence of the seven horses 
associated with such figures * All this is due 
to its simple and early form which fact is 
confirmed by a very ancient style of art 
clearly represented bv the sculptor 


• For further topes and details V,d* Ind an 
Images" \ol 1 (Thacker Spink & Co 1 and a paper 
on the Sun Images m the Rupam by Si 
Kama hhatUsali, ma Mr G R Kases‘ paper 
• Hindu Aslroromical Detes contributed to 1 ^ A 
S B (New Seriesi vol XI 1 i 9 -'o No 3 is also full 
of iconograph cal matter o 3 is also full 


No 6 A similar figure of the Sun Ood, 
discovered bj mj friend Rai Krisnadas, show 
mg a further development in art Here, the 
halo is ornamented and the girdle more 
gaudy The figure has a sword hanging by 
his side The sculpture is in a state of good 
preservation From several considerations 
this figure seems to be a little later in date 
than the preceding one and thus may be 
consigned to the early Gupta Period. This 
type of the sun statues is original and pecu 
liar to the Benares school of art 

No 7 An early image of the so called 
^cchanalian type Evidently, it represents 
the figure of some dancing girl The fine and 
fashionable dress of the lady attired in rich 
ornaments may lend support to this identi 
fication In fact, the I'acchanalian figures 
every where show men and women indulging 
m pleasures of the senses. Judging from the 
belongs to the later Gupta Period 
No 8 A sculpture representing the 
figure of a goddess which I identify to be 



so\ii rwMpLLiOi nil binvifs sciiooi or sculpturi rji 



c ^ R J 

* va ( Br $h3 dhwaja >( » ala CupJa Pe ^ ) 
i rom Benares 

Debj from the syn bol Such 
„i occurs in the Mathura Museum 

nchhasbeen nrongl> Mentified with the 
ajsnau image b> Dr \ ogel * Our fgure 
•*>th«leri„s„i; ,„J „ri.=, .ndatefl™ 
jneoneofthe Mathura Museum The iHus 
If*® t''o schools ma> be disttnctl 
pared The art exhibited here shows 

P.Q ^‘aloevje of the Mathura Museum 

H'etooo?t? ^ \ogetuTtes— In the eentre of 

<>«P tehL ^ s a, cross-Iepged figure of a J na 

suSStrikL"*'"' 


a great refinement m style Attention may- 
be specially drawn to tl e beautifully designed 
fgnres of the attendants Their pointed 
nose clear cut faces and looks showing deep 
mental concentration deserve to be artisti 
cally studied The mam figure also has a 
fne outline of the stature The sculpture 
may be assigned to the late Gupta Period 
No 9 An image of a dancing Ganesa 
He has eight! and» holding the usual symbols 
of the Heramba Ganesa Tl us we can call 
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this figure of Ganesa as the Hera nba Ganesa * 
There IS a mouse the Gods usual \ehicle 
on the pedestal with a human figure at the 
back presumabU the d< nor of the image 
Tie attendant figures seitclon loth sides 
manifest clearly an antijiU\ n{ stjle On 
the ground of t)lt a 1 oiler inportant 
consideration lie c Ipt re I loigs to the 
late ( upta Penn ’ 



No i< A broken alto relievo of Knso 
darl figure The lower part has been ir re 
coverably broken away From what is left 
wc ha\e no difficulty m properly identifying 
Ut But It represents completelj a new 
type of knsodarl images so far known TTie 
hgure in full i ad no doubt an emaciated 
stomach from which it has derived its name 
It h curious to note that the two figures on 
the upper row base also emaciated stomachs 
Tic wa) in which the artist with full 

• Indan Images sol 1 pp 3415 for D) ranas 
and Ituner acta Iv 
^ Ct llid p 41 



knowledge of human anatomy has succeeded 
in sculpturing tl e figures calls for a high 
tribute of appreciation to be paid to the 
Benares School of Sculpture The relief 
may 1 e ascribed to the same age as that of 
the preceding one 

No II A little corroded figure of Sna 
with SIX hands holding the Saivite symbols 
The fact that it has six hands is rather an 
uncommon thing in the Brahmanic Iconogta 
phj The Sanskrit texts so far known to 
me give to the figures of Siva either four 
or eight ten or sixteen arms * Another new 
point connected with this figure is the vehicle 
of the God Nandi rechmn^ against a stupa 
Probably this is due to the period of inter 
communion of tolerant Brahmanism and 
Buddhism to which the sculpture belongs 
Tliat period in Indian History is the period 
wlen the half Buddhist Palas were ruling 
most powerfully in Northern India 

No 12 An image of Durgl killing the 
buffalo demon issuing out of the buffalo 

• Refer to lb d p 20 
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The Goddess is AUabkitji or eight handed 
and be}ong> to the type of icons tha* we find 
ail oicr Northern India in ancient Durgl 
temples * The only subject of special 
interest here is that unlike all other fijjnres of 
has the lion on the left and tie 
bnllalo on the right below the mam fgure of 
the Goddess 

No 13 A horse rider apparentl> out 
for sporting excursion Some indistinct 
animal is being trodden by tl e hor e — 
probably the object of theclase The rider 
has tight breeches and long boots Tl is an I 
other sculptures throw light on what our 
dresses were for different occasions and 

• There u an Aslabhu]! ternj Ic n V ntihiach I n 
Bfrnpur f or other dcti I Ib dpjC 


D/oti was hardi) used for an> public 
occasions It looks like the figure of 
Resanta but more accurately we should 
identify it as an architectural piece Date— 
■KAfeduEval Period 

No 14 \ beautiful figure of a Kmnari or 

some celestial ny mph plaj mg on tlie harp It 
IS caned in black granite stone The human 
portion and the bird portion have been so 
faithfully sculptured as to present a sharp 
differentiation between the two aspects The 
ornaments the 1 1 nr, and the skin of the 
thighs of the fgure are extremely reali tic 
in design It is really a p ece of art Finally 
1 may mention here that all the sculptures 
described aboic are presened in the Kali 
Parisl ad Ilenares 

II C Bum \ 
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M K Lloyd George speaktog 10 the 
British Parliameat day after the 
Washington Conference ended its 
sessions proclaimed it as one of the 
greatest achici eni'nts for peace which has 
registered in the history of the 
^orld Later when Sir Arthur/ Balfour 
he head of the I nglish delegation re 
urned to hngland he was greeted with 
monster ovations Everywhere be was 
hailed as a hero The British people we 
read in the newspaper d spatch were 
intoxicated with yoy The Pnroe 
mister presiding at a government 
OK ^ flattering tribute to 
aliour, saying he had taken part in one 
o the most notable contributions states 
anship has ever made for the sum of 
Oman peace and human happiness 
sl^fer the King of England con 
rred upon him a peerage He has won a 
great victory for the Lnghsh empire 
"^hgland was intoxicated with joy 


I be 1 uglisb exultation is not bard to 
understaod Perhaps this is dne to the 
fact that something has been put over 
on the Americans At any rate nobody 
has seen tbc Vmencan people irf Amenca 
intoxicated with joy o\er the results of 
the AAasbington arms parley As yet no 
proposal has been made to crown the 
American delegation at the Conference 
with laurel wreath« or to reward Mr 
Charles Hughes its chairman with tbc 
United States Presidency The net result 
of the Conference remarked the New Aork 
Call IS to reduce the cost of blowing 
each other up 

One of the newspaper cartoons repre 
seoted Uncle Sam signing up the Doited 
States to act as a Meal licket Night 
Watchman and General Meddler in all 
horego I rouble Pestivals Another 
popular carto in gave the following list of 
tie great benefits which the Conference 
has accomplished for America 
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gROTHCKLl TALK 

Sometimes Called “Hot Air’ 
UNbXPLAlNABI b BUT S'WELT 
Sounding Sentiments 
J^ICE, THOUGH hATHCR 
Indefinite Generalities 
I^IND BUT HA7Y 
Theories 


Note that the first letters of the four 
clauses quoted above, when put together, 
spell BUNK It is an American slang, 
and means fudge tommyrot, sentimental 
slush 

No doubt in certain quarters high 
hopes are being built upon the consolida 
tion of friendship between America and 
England as the direct outcome of the Arms 
Conference Some Americans, apparently 
snsceptihle to lacile optimism are of the 
opinion that from now on there can be no 
more Tvar between these two English 
speaking peoples Those who take this 
view seem to have a superficial grasp of 
the situation They ignore, for reasons 
best known to them, the latent causes of 
misunderstanding They pretend to sec 
no danger whate\er m creating imperial 
friction points, playing the diplomatic 
game, and launching campaigns for open 
doors, equal rights and eomraercial free 
dom” Unfortunately ugly facts cannot 
be wiped out merelv by closing ouc's eves 
to them Hence the New \ork Nation 
thought It expedient to point out that 
' under wlmt appears the calm surface of 
the relations between England and the 
United btates are certain eddies and cross 
currents winch nnollicr \cne 2 uclnn rocs 
sage like that of President Cleveland 
might bring boding to the surface ' The 
great outstanding nthievcment of the 
Confcrcnec, to my mind, is not alleged 
Anglo-Saxon friendship or world pence 
but chieny psvchological The rev elntions 
winch have liecn made of the present 
international politics arc of enormous 
educationnl value 


Till VoiK Powi u Till VTV 
Some of the treaties nnd ngreements 
iitil itunsttc. of c„„f„ 

ence arc alrrnde loginning to cl mfe. It 


appears now that strenuous eflorts werS 
made to keep the public mind occupied 
with submarines, chemical w arfiire, 
Shantung, Chinese tanffs, and other ques 
tioas, while a month of secret uegotia 
tions were held behind closed doors on the 
Pour Power Treaty designated to take 
the place of the Anglo Japanese alliance 
It had recently cast darkest shadows 
over the Anglo American relations Some 
thing must be done to get it out of the 
way England, which needs the support of 
Japan, could not, however, persuade the 
Nipponese to give up the Anglo Japanese 
agreement — unless they had something 
equally effective Pinally the Four-Power 
1 reaty was hatched up It is m some ways 
a decided improvement upon the old 
Anglo Japanese pact “Baron Uchido," 
reported Senator Hitchcock during one of 
the sessions of the Conference, ‘ has just 
informed the Japanese parliament that 
the 1 our Pow cr 1 reaty w ns not intended 
to abrogate the Anglo Japanese alliance, 
but rather to widen nnd extend the 
alliance” The fact that Japan and Eng 
land arc inordinately jubilant over the 
I our Power agreement prove that it will 
protect their interests as well as did the 
discarded ollmnce, if not better More 
over, the Japanese nnd British empires— 
the two roost pernicious impcnnlistic 
nations on earth — will now have the 
backing of themiglitj American Republic 
America has to do it, however, and of 
course, ' w ith a v icw to the general preser 
vatioii of pence’" Ihis treaty will re 
quire the United States to respect each 
Ollier’s insular possessions in the regions 
of the Pacific ami "nmmtnin their rights " 
In other words Americans are in n deal— 
though somewhat loosely drawn — to 
Ki rp THINGS AS THE\ ARE in the 
Pacific 

Tbe quadruple pact, which practically 
l^nhzes nnd consecrates the wrongs of 
the past in Asm, was later somewhat 
sterilized nod * sanitated ’ by the reservn 
lion of the I orcign Affairs Committee that 
the United Stntc'i understands that, 
under the statement m the preamble or 
under the terms oi tins treaty, there is to 
ue no commilmcnt tn armed force, no 
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alliance, no obligation to jom in an^ 
defence ’’ Vet, tbc poison fang is not 
altogctfaer palled out of the treaty It 
will still make for war, rather than for 
peace What is the proof’ Ihe treaty 
rHi proof lo ‘‘commuDicate 

lully and frankly’ , to “arme at an under 
standing as to the mostefncientmeasores,” 
to “meet the exigenaes of the parttcular 
Situation,” to repel "the aggressive action 
oJ any other powef"--what do these 
phrases in Article Two indicate » Just 
pleasant chats ’ Kind advice’ Sweet, 
sou words to turn awav wrath ’ Hardlv 
hese words mean,’ according to an 
Amencan publicist who is in a position to 
snow, "what they always hicc meant— 
meant when they hound England to fight 
Oermanv, Germany to fight Russia Japan 
to declare war as Hnghnd a ally Ihev 
are words of alliance, words of war \nil 
^ at a pitj that America— a wocid «ymbol 
I ireedom— should be cusnared in such an 
Mtanghog alliance * 

m Q“°'^ruple Enteate is in efiect not 
much diSerent from the rejected Versailles 
CoTeaant "What we have" writes Dc 
jonn Haynes Holmes with much wisdom 
. ‘is fuadameatall) a saactthca 

of all the conquest and capture 
rapine and rape, which have stained the 
’ ^t'tth blood these many generations 
f c League of Nations a 

nameless abomina 

ons of the Versailles Peace Ihe Mliancc 

f ^ P^'dging of the military and naval 
*hc four powers to the main 
Pa present conditions n the 

hn^* matter how outrageous or 

lust to pence and progress 

of League was the estabhalimeat 

preponderance of power for the 
quo pre 

qJ* 1 , by the fall of Germany Worse 
entf=’ AlliaDee marks the definite 

basin"” °f the United States into the 
Pae.fi*** imperialistic piracy in the 
con.f^f agreement on China 

*(,. .'tutes a simitar laMtation to join 
loot.^l*^?°.^rrs already on the scene lo 
m ofL® ^®^’^®tial Empire America 
a full fl”j is at last recognized as 

edged capitalistic power England 


Japan, and France would ignore her if 
thes could, but such policy is no longer 
possible America is powerful, and she 
IS hungry ' bo the robbers offer her 
memberahip in their band with the 
pledge, so familiar in the organization of 
all conspiracies against the public welfare 
of one for all and all for one' I o call 
the Four Power Treaty a thieics' agree 
ment may seem harsh Nevertheless, all 
of ui who have cut our eye teeth must 
perceive that Japan, France, and England 
are confirmed of their titles which at one 
time or another they acquired b; force 
or trickery Nothing has been done to 
make them disgorge of their seizures 
Can such a treaty then be regarded ns a 
nghtcons adjustment” of J’acific prob 
lems ’ Is this ‘a wonderful gesture of 
self sacrifice’ a noble gesture of brother- 
hood ’ Can SDch a iniquitous contract 
with the three most notorious disturbers 
of the world s peace be a contribution to 
the lasting peace of the Orient ’ 

Under the dishonest camouflage of the 
compact laud grabbing imperialism and 
bloodthirsty militarism will go on un 
abashed Ihis treaty observed a keen 
editorial of Chicago Herald and Cxamiaer, 
is purely on illiancelonialce Dritish irapenal 
lira aad lapanw militarism safe m the oosses 
son of tbe territories aad goods the/ have 
stolen from tbeir rightful owners-aod winch is 
cioioullaged under the false pretense of abolish 
log irm-iments savng the espense of armies 

JOcl Danes mstitutini, p*rrnanent peice oa the 

waters aod coasts of the Western Ocean and 
doing justice to the weaker people trading over 
those waters or living on those coisls 

Th-itisa lie No other word fts its crass 
and insoleat faUeness * 

Tbecuuniag Englishman who cameoverherc 

to bamboozle Hughes and h,, assfK ales would 
□oll.fta fio^r to do justice to a weak people 
or to institute peace m any part of the world 

breath digest her prey and look around for 
new spoils to be gamed by d plomacy and war 
Mr Ualfour has personally insoired 

ssr""”'* ■‘"'“s 

nunogtbe course of fa.s diplomatic career 
be has urged Gttmany to violate tbe neutralftV 
ofBelgaai and attack Trance on that . 
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City la'll! and wept o\er the wickedness ofGer 
raanj m doing the very thing he urged Germany 
to do jn 1S87 

It IS only in ^\asblngtoll that Mr Balfour 
or any other British agent can find the trustful 
Ignorance and childish credulitj which take 
British professions of solicitude lor democracy 
and for the rights of weal peoples and the 
safety and prosperity of Amertc-i without a 
grin 

How long will the American people 
choose to remain in their Arcadian inno 
cence of history and diplomacy ^ How 
long will they be soothed into slumber by 
high sounding words and gilded phrases 
of the agents of military imperialism ^ 

Tnr NAtAL Ireat\ 

The four cornered pact was accom 
panied by the Pne Power naval treaty 
It IS to remain in force fifteen years The 
first ten years will he the na\al holiday 
during which construction of capital ships 
will be generally suspended \s for the 
remaining five j ears, the powers will be 
at liberty to make replacements in con 
formity to detailed rules embodied m tbe 
ngrccment 

The treaty gives to Americi a parity 
with the natal strength of bngland winch 
in reality is a great victory for tbe English 
diplomacy 

As everybody knows, Logland lost its 
tr'iditional supremacy over the seas by 
tlie last war And being on the edge of 
bankrupts.}, it has no more cash to get 
that supremacy hack whilst America lias 
all the necessary money and means to 
build— in the words of an American 
becretarj of the Navy — incomparably the 
greatest navy of the world” Indeed the 
1 oghsh naval strategists knew full well 
that, at least, by 19JO the American navy 
would surpass the I nglish lliat was 
the situation before the opening of the 
Washington Conference Now what has 
happened’ l he parlies to the naval 
treaty have agreed to a ‘ ten year naval 
holiday so that great Britain will have 
ten 3 cars to recuperate her ancient econo 
mic and financial standing , and she will 
be ready m ten jenrs or before to build 
a new navy, stronger than any other 
nation’s navy m tbe world ’ in tbe mean 
time, America has been bamWzIed to 


•surrender her potential sea*power suprd 
macy Americans have entered into an 
agreement which condemns them to second 
place on the seas More, they have 
pledged themselves not to use their supe 
nor wealth to remedy their naval inferio 
nty Would that there were a new Xsop 
to tell how Brother Balfour got the 
United btates to cut off her navy, because 
England could no longer aflord as great 
a one i You recall jCsop’s fable of the fox 
with Its tail cut off, don't y ou ^ 

1 be naval p'ict provides that America, 
Japan and bngland proceed immediately 
to retire "^ixty six capital ships in a way 
that thev w ould be unfit for use as battle 
ships again Now battleships are rapidly 
becoming useless, anyway Their scrap 
pmg will be a fine dramatic gesture It 
will please all naive innocent souls beyond 
measure And as the future wars will be 
fought with submarines and battle planes, 
the naval treaty will onl> change the 
direction of naval competition and not end 
seawarf-vre ‘ flie elfect of reduction m 
capital ship tornoge,” observes Captain 
\ ates Stirling of the United States Navy in 
Baltimore Sun, ' the naval holiday and 
limiting the size of capital shipi is simply 
to plug up one rat hole I he other holes 
are left wide open with the usual consct 
quence 


8ir Percy Scott for several years has con 
demned the capit'xl ship giving the submarine 
the vacated place Admiral Piske, then Admiral 
Sims and Genenl Mitchell declared for the aij" 
plane earner against thedreadnaught and battle 
ermser The action of the Conference if these 
expert strategists are correct, then has onlv 
anticipated by a few years what nations would 
have decided of their own single volition whe® 
the truth had been forced upon them So the 
, capital ship tonnage becomes oi 

doubtlul importance to the world when one 
considers the possibility of a mad race to boild 
submarines nircraft cniiscrs, scouts and des 
trojers Mliat once were considered the aux 
iliary weapons become of capital importance 
when the great leviathans are removed from 
the sea One Prnnkenstem is killed and as 
expensive a monster is rc-ircd in its 


evident that though 
t cv have gone through the motions of 
peace there is no assurance in tbe naval 
pnet nguinst war, or even against less 
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TRAGIC TOLLIES OT TIIC 


war la the futarc.* .Vo Itmit lias beta 
pu»l npoQ the disreputab'e imperial 
professioa. The Bibl.cal commind 

poaahaltnot kiU*' will rcmaia mall 
Unstiaa coantries n mere fool, empty 
crt«l for the imperialists, "tbe gentleman 
ij bJgbwaymen". Land armies with 

their swollen csjicnilltnres arc left wholly 
Mtouch^. Sabmannca are not nbolnheJ 
Anti while plons resolutions hire b-xn 
adopted prohibiting thense of poison gas. 
«t IS safe to assnrae that there will b' no 
poison gas attacks nntil the nert hi * war 
comes along.t 


yrtx of H | 

aeote 0 l.i«v»f of worfd com! n, 

eofitnue f„ u„,y „ ,h„y 

^ ^ t*-- ht« ci.X 

11 meon<»u^.Te «,ai ^ly,*a tr II anily by rre-v i 
tnoni lutiae of ily p^,ee fniry 

«!«it to a T.e« «J«Uriiia of \t 

6bil„ ” "V' *" r'M m.ooer *f- 

tor»r/f fteyminy ao'l lii^oe 

«Snj|«Mt|ynO„yo/ l««»kiO<I ftt m 

r” * eniwpMv^.-o 

uJ irt su.b'i'l’ c’c' ' 7‘ 

virwui m m» iirue,:le» ird 

IW^i lVVv' 4^* ■•'«» P-'-" 

Anhi eie ) *hfh « » 
I^' *’)* <*'« V'nwt.sfl 

S “1 Vanke- »okr and 

Oermafiy i {>rtKapi 
bity adnyj 10 cm «f J*. 

IhT^, ’’ n«i«nc« at ihr .nx.n* f-ol th repi.W o 

of a n<_ *l-iret I pjit over Che probiblty 
1. of the fitmc of Thru 
» -- * ,c Jspinete, nnd of a fceneral tituv^fe for 
AB of fif!'"’"'* ®* Uiundanet m Sjulh America 
iBort fil"^ F”* •I'* small, tte probable 
loaehi f^® nomanly cerUin They will be 

tnifiBM a d of Jrttcucijvc 

»ndoihf?““* of gat aicaclis a^tmti I>iR<Ion 

"'’‘J ftodoclon on 
Co outlaw g-is and chemKil 
Near!* It..— promite Ijeintf kept rww T 
‘on DjiV” have pitted » nee ihe tVathms 

and BfLl. a ‘here it yet no • I<| up in reteiroh 
‘hat cf^micil wicfire in f'nglin^ 

Pont .?j gelling active invettieilion of cit trci 
•<* O'* Im. '^* 11 *'^ fiiR'ih, chough '‘promising not 
'fefentiv? «f i I* esperit in the offensive and 

rigidlv from the cabhageneld, how 

*^^Pnfi,**II”‘^***‘* K*’ fCohibilion will be enforced 
f 're Chat of ”’*® another I ttle unpleasantness 


\ Si refills I\ou^ Gi stleuav. 

Mr. V. S. >rinlva3 i Sastrcproclaimedhim* 
selfas"ihc Indian representatite" at the 
Arras Conference. Uts egotism mast have 
received a stifT jilt when 11 C. Wells, the 
tircsime J.nglls't phrase mcrchaut, re* 
ferred to him in one of hb articles to 
Vevv \ork HorA/m these amiable terms; 
•*\lf snnivasa Sbastri is obnotislj a 
n»ilis't nomnee . he is not so much a 
representative as a specimen Imlnn 
gentleman ** 


rherc isfto record of Mr Snstri making 
any S|»e«:h at the Conference lie was 
“seen btu not he ird.” He did, however, 
give a few talks in a numi<r of places out- 
side the ‘-..nrerence hall In these, ns was 
to b- ctpcvtcrl, he phjed the regular 
spoutmg gt.yser of Ilritisli imperialism; 
but so fir as my information goes, he did 
not 'gcil>y” Asa professionnl hater of 
non VO o()eration. he assailed Mahatma 
Gandhi Whatever his [lersonnl opinions 
njiglil Ire. it seemed to many Americans 
Ih.u bistn oiveil It to the dignity of Ins 
country to refr nn from Lmhng in the linck 
Mr (>nndhi. his own countryman, liefore 
foreign oodienics No sensible American 
politKiau would ever think of attacking 
Ins fellow \mericnn m India, for instance. 
AS one of the bit mmdi,” "the Indian 
representative,” however, considered him- 
self nboM the ordinary decencies of 
(xditKal life 


Sastri wascoraplelelyundcrthc hookilm 
the thumb of the I nghsh delegation’ 
Charles Merz, in Ins article on "I'crsona- 
lilies at the Arras Conference” in the 
current issue of The IVi/e I?eueii , tells us 
that the Indian representative, so-called 
gave nn interview for publication to a 
group of f.rty r.trr.paprr corrcsponilrnts 
at Washington borne of them saw in the 
interview a ••story”, a, it was supposed 
to l« critical of certain ns|)ects ofCnghfll, 
rule m India Then along came Lord 
Knldell, watchdog of the English delega- 
tion, and the interview was peremntonlv 
suppressetl Not a word of what Snstri 
said oppcnreil in any ncwsp-iper 1 

Attcinnts were made by American 
Friends of 1 recdom for India Society to 
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bnag the Indian question to the notice 
of the Conference without a success What 
then has India gained from Washington ’ 
Nothing but what the SpnngBcld Repnb 
Iican terms as the ‘ negative safeguard of 
noninterference by Japan” Ihe Four 
Power alliance, which is virtually a 
mutual insurance treaty, does not apply 
to the Indian situation Japan is no 
longer required to defend English rule in 
India Britannia must paddle her own 
canoe m the uncertain and troubled waters 
of India alone Will this make her down 
’carted ^ 

CmsA vT rriB Confaii 

In a message to the United States 
Senate last February President Haroiug 
observed that when the W ashmgton Con 
ference was called there existed with 
regard to the I ar Last causes of mis 
understanding and sources of controversy 
which constituted a serious potential 
danger The difficulties ” he remarked 
‘ centred principally about China when 
the developments o( the past quarter of a 
century had produced a situation in which 
international rivalries jealousies distrust 
and antagonism were fostered ' Those 
of 113 who hav e been recently m China and 
■studied the Chinese problems on the 
ground know that the picture given by 
Mr Harding was not a bit overdrawn 
but how has the Chinese question been 
adjusted’ How has China fared at the 
Conference ’ Let us see 

The Province of Shantung which was 
awarded to Japan by the ‘sacredly unnl 
tcrnble Treaty of ^ersalllcs, will be 
retnrned to the rightful owner, China, in 
about five years 1 his will undo in part 
the crime-* of Versailles of which Balfour 
and Llovd George were the joint authors 
Chinn must pay Japan fifty three million 
gold marks And until the amount is paid 
in full the Chinese government must 
employ a Japanese to the position of a 
frafiic Manager, and another Japanese ns 
Associate Chief Accountant of tliebhan 
tung railway 

Slight concessions have also been 


granted to China lo the matter of tariff 
regulation Formerly the Chinese bad the 
full tariff autonomy but since 1843 this 
right, which is a fundamental attnbute 
of a sovereign state, has been persistently 
denied to them By a senes of unjust 
treaties, China has been forced to restrict 
her tariff on imports to five per cent ad 
xaloretn Even this five per cent rule 
could not be actually enforced By some 
intrigues or other, the powers have 
successfully evaded the five per cent rule 
And all that the Chinese government was 
ever able to collect was three and a half 
per cent Ihe new ruling of the Confer 
ence is that China should be allowed to 
levy “an effective five per cent, a surtax 
of two and a half per cent on general 
goods and of five p^r cent on luxuries ’ 
these increases are utterly inadequate 
Moreover, there is not the slightest hint 
of giving tariff autonomy to China The 
Washington near statesmen are, hots ever, 
quite satisfied in tlieir own minds that 
Chioa will never be able to see it through 
At any rate the face saving procedure on 
behalf of China was immensely facilitated 
by the signatory governments of the Nine* 
Power treaty when they pledged “to 
respect the sovereignty independence and 
the territorial und administrative mte 
gnty of China ' Like a sleight of band 
performer, the Conference with one hand 
guarantees the integrity of China, and 
with the other legalizes foreign 
encroachments and aggressions upon 
it Is not that marvellous ’ Can any 
body in bis senses now doubt that 
Cliioa will be as nicely ‘protected’ m the 
future just as it always bos been in the 
past ’ 

The finious Twenty one Demands, by 
which Japan secured in 1915 valuable 
concessions from China in South Man 
chuna Eastern Inner Mongolia and the 

province of Fokicn, have not been cancel 
led Japan pointed out that the English 
special privileges, leaseholds, and other 
CTOnomic plunders in Tibet, Hong Kong, 
Kowloon Yangtze Valley, and elsewlfcrc 
are on a much larger scale than those 
of Nippon And since the "virtuous” Log 
land would not quit hogging China why 
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stonld Japan’ * For, after all, is not the 
wbole Chinese question a division of 
economic spoils’ ‘Japan’s ally, but 
America's friend” was the clever slogan 
of the English delegation at the Con 
ference There was however no real 
tvidenee of genuine self denial on the part 
of the aggressive nations What we 
saw at the Conference,’ writes Nathaniel 
I’efPsr, an American authoiit) on the 
East in a recent issue of Century 'was 
that in no single instance did Great Bn 
tarn support auy Atnericau proposal that 
conHicted vitally with Japan’s interest or 
the old system of exploitation ’ Under 
the circumstances, the only thing that 
China got on the Twenty one Demands 
was a protest registered in the minutes 
of the sixth plenary session of the Confer 
«nce That’s all’ 

This is no place to detail the entire 
Chinese transactions at the arms parley 
China bad to be satisfied with 
such measly crumbs of justice as fell from 


The np table made m tot; before the 
eeUaM Rasa a > quMed Irom Forth i Affa rs 
(l-ondon) December 19 i Ii sho\rt the vitous 
oa and the pereentaje 


Ro«va 

I ranee 3 

Germany 1 

Japan . 

The total area under fore gn nfl 


the green table at Washington Did the 
Chiaese delegates fail to get tariff auto 
nopjy’ Were they unsuccessful lu getting 
nd of foreign troops, extra terntornhty, 
and alien wireless stations m China’ Yes, 
they did China will he robbed robbed 
thoroughly, and fight That is nothing 
serious Lhtna is quite used to it Besides 
China is a wobbly weal^lmg among the 
nations W hat tight can it possibly have 
which the big haughty powers hare to 
respect’ It is to be hoped however, that 
the Chinese patriots should now wake up 
and realize that ‘the only question,” m 
the words of the New korfc Freeman, 
that ever really interested this Conference 
for one moment was the apportionment 
of the loot 

The limitation of armament party has 
come and gone but the world peace— well 
the less said about it the better The 
great problems which will doubtless pro 
vide more cannon fodder for future wars 
have been left unsolved Asia is a spoils 
ground and remains a battle-field of the 
predatory nations In the meautime, wiU 
the noiQitnted ponder over the good old 
rule the simple little plan of the super 
iiDperiilists from Beaconsfield up aud 
down 

That they should take, who have the 
power. 

And they should keep who can ’ 


EMPLOWiaNT or INDUN TROOPa OUT OF INDIA 
B\ Paor C N Vakii. ma , use (Ecov Lovoov ) f s s 
Departaient or CcovouiCa Umversitv of Boaibaa 

[ tjALF of the Central Revenues of India 21 ml^ou £ la the Navy Estimates of 

I lx are spent on Mihta'rr Services It 20 millioo £ m the Army Estimates and of 

13 generally recognised that unless a 6^4 million £ in the Air Force Estimates , 

substantial and permanent redaction is in other words a total redaction o&4G% 

i ®ade under this head, retrenchment will tniUioa£ in the expenditure on the Fight 

^ real In England the Geddes tag Fifrces of England was proposed 

ommittee recommended a reduction of Out of this the English Government has 
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ac^ptcd in this year’s budget a reduction 
of million £ (10 m £, in Navy ; 10 
m £ in Army and 2''i m. £. in Air Force.) 

The main question in this connection 
is whether the strength of the Army main* 
tained m India can be reduced without 
endangering the safety of India A com* 
plete and satisfactory answer to this 
question requires expert knowledge, which 
IS still the monopoly of the military 
advisers of the Government of India 1 he 
follov,ing discussion on the Employment 
of Indian Troops out of India will, it is 
hoped, enlighten the layman in under* 
standing at least a part of the question 


of the strength of the Indian Army 
its tremendous cost. 

In the following table a list of the more 
important expeditions in which Indian 
troops were employed at the bidding of 
the Imperial Government for non*Indma 
purposes and outside the frontiers of India, 
has been given. The way in which the 
cost of the troops was apportioned 
between England and India on each 
occasion has been shown. In some cases 
the actual or estimated cost to 
country has been given. The detailed 
discussion which follows is confined to 
expeditions after 18G0 


List of the more important expeditions m which Indian Troops were employed outside 
thy irontiefs of Indin, showing the way in which the cost was apportioned on each occasion 
Pate — - - 


Expedition Ordinary Charges Ordinary Charges Extraordinary Extraordioay 
Poidbr Paid hr Charees Paid Charees Raid 


1S3S43 
383040 
1830 "i7 
1850 
1839 
1807*08 
1875 
1878 
1878 81 
1882 
1885 SO 
1885 91 
1896 
1890 
1898 to 
1914 
1914 to 
1920 


Isi Afghan 
1ft Chinn 
2nd Chmn 
Persia 
^rd Chinn 
Abyssmta 
Perak 
Malta 
2nd Afghan 


Pnid by 
India 
All 
All 

All 

All 

All 


Paid by 
Pngland 


Burma 
Mombasa 
Suakin 
South Africa, 
China, Persia, etc 
The \\ orld War 
and after. 


All 

Ail 


Some charges in 
case of Persia 


Charges Paid 
by India 


All but r> ni £ 
Allbut'sra £ 


Charges r 
by EDglaod 

All 
All 
All 
Hair 
All 
All 

Hll (colonial govt ) 
All 

5 m £ 

Hm £ 

All 


Some charges in 
case of Persia 


All 

All 

All 


The actual or estimated cost to India 


some of the expeditions 
Perak 
2nd Afgh 
Fgypt 
Burma 
Suakin 

The World W ar 


as under — 
41,000 £ 
12,510,000 £ 

1 250 000 £ 
4,705,000 £ 
231 ,000 £ 
137,70,00,000 Rs 


coi's.r;! 

Itotemen?. 

18p7-G8— Abyssinian Fxpedition — Th' 
decision to charge the ordinary cost n 
in P^lmmen'?* challenge 

Mr. Fawoett said, 

* Patlumentary Paper C 8131 of 1896 


“Heavy taxation. was infinitely preferable to 
this country incurring the reproach of having 
cast the slightest injustice on the unrepresented 
nidlions who lived in our dependencies ” 

Lord Salisbury said, 

“Having regard to the future, I do not lAe 
India to be looked upon as an English barrack 
in the Oriental seas from which we may dra'V 
any number of troops without paying for thein 
It IS bad for England, because It is aluays 
for us not to have that check upon the tempts 
tion to engage in little wars which can only he 
controlled by the necessity of paying for them 
The Secretary of State in his letter to 
the War Office of 9 8-1872, referred to this 
question.* After ennmerating the occa* 
Bi^s on which India was called upon to 

* Welby Commission, \ol 2^p 293 
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supply troops for Imperial purposes, be 
said, r t . 

*!>eertam that all these wars were dictated 
eutirely by thj* l(np»nal Goverara«at and that 
e interests of British comaierce, the grieeaaces 
or th* honour of the 

tofiB t'C'an"' '■‘“Sii'ra 

. to the argument that India 

had her owa share of interest in these 
wars, he replied that, 

^°™niunity of interests within certain 
iDteresls may fairly be alleged, hut it must not 
Imn « f-vourofthe 

impenal Esch-quer. and repudiated when it 
tells in fiTour oi the Indian taxpayer 

He pointed out that in all cases, when 
were sent from England to 
India, the whole pay of the troops so sent 
was charged to India, from the moment of 
their departure from the shores of 
JJSiaBd , whereas whencrer India was 
aied npon to provide troops for foreign 
she was charged with their 
ordinary pay during their absence 

—P«rak Expedition —It the time 
«*peditioa, the Govecament of 
la protested that if the precedent of the 
war was followed a principle 
^ established, which would be 
.,3?'t®We to Indian revenues Th* 
expedition was, how 
I thrown on India, though the 
not of State agreed that it would 
‘‘eg^rded as a precedent for any 

1878 81 _2od Afghan War -This 
a. i5 ^^3 considered to have been under 
If solely m the interests of India 
the war was the 
b the Imperial Policy adopted 

Bwr, * Uo^rnmeat, that it was 

°ot required for the 
T a India The Governmeat of 

“^'fv “owever, asserted that it "was 
from^^fU protection of India 

j. the menaces of foreign aggression ”i 
®5 to remove the imaginary possi 

that iheAfshat* War 
qoest on " rr “ S"-’* Imperial 

^r. p .Sy 

t Financial Statement iS8o 


bility of new conditions on the xYorth 
West Frontier, which might disturb the 
foondations’of English power m India, 
that this war was fought The Einance 
iMcmber held that “great as is the luterest 
of England in preventing such conse 
quences, the questions at issue were 
primarily and essentially Indian 
questions ” The actual expenditure of the 
war went beyond all estimates, and the 
Governm-nt in England at last felt the 
force of the arguments against throwing 
the whole burden on India A subsidy 
of 5 million £ was given from the 
Impenal Exchequer India had to provide 
for 12 5 million £ 

18S2 —Egyptian Expedition —it the 
time of sending troops for the Egyptian 
expedition, the Government of India again 
protested against th« charges that were 
proposed to be levied on India Their 
chief argum'Dts were —(a) That the 
interests of India were not involved to 
such an extent in the mtmtenance of the 
established rights, cither of the Saltan, 
or of the khedive, or of the people of 
Egypt, or of the foreign bondholders, as 
to jnstify, so far as those mtereste only 
were concerned, a resort to arnss, and, in 
consequence the expenditure of large sums 
of money to be borne by the Indian 
taxpayer 

(b) That though India had some 
interest lu the transit through the Suez 
Canal, the interest of England v, as greater 
Both countries were equally interested in 
the trade dcpindent on the Canal, but 
-iluiost all the ships under the British 
flag passing through the Canal, were 
owned by H M 's British subjects Again 
though India had greater interest m the 
Suez Canal than Australia and other 
Eastern possessions, India should not be 
^ked to pay for armed intervention m 
Egypt, unless the Australian and other 
colonies paid their proportionate share 

(cj That the proposal was likely to 
exercise an injurious efl-ct upon the poll 
ttcal connection between England and 
India JbK taxpaying community of 
the wealthiest, 
whilst that of lcdia was among the poor- 
estin the world, and it was pomted out 
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that it could not be m consonance with 
justice or sound Imperial policy that the 
wealthy and dominant race should relieve 
itself of charges at the expense of the 
poor and subject race, if the smallest 
doubt could be thrown on the equity of 
such a proceeding 

(d) That a nation, which through its 
representatives could decide whether 
peace or war w as desirable, is, m so far as 
the question of taxation consequent on 
the war is concerned m a very difiereot 
position from one which has never m the 
slightest degree been consulted upon the 
advisability of war, but which is required 
to pay the cost of the ar by order of a 
distant authority 

(e) That the finances of India were 
exposed to special difEcuUtes 

This protest, hoxiever, failed to convince 
the Government m England They gave a 
contribution of half a m llton and India 
was asked to provide for the whole of the 
remaining cost of the expedition both 
ordinary and extraordinary, which 
amounted to 114 million £ 

1883 86 —Soudan Expedition —With 
reference to this expedition, the Govern 
ment of India again recorded a strong 
protest They urged that the operations 
in the Soudan had no connection with 
any Indian interests that they were al 
together outside the sphere of their res 
ponsibihties that the pretensions and 
aims of the leaders of the rising m Africa 
were a matter of indifference to the 
Government of India, and that the ques 
tion of the safety of the Suez Canal was 
not involved as in 1882 But before their 
despatch had reached Eagland, the 
Parliament had passed a resolution that 
India should bear the ordinary charges 
of the expedition Referring to the dis 
cussion on this matter the Secretary to 
the Treasury wrote, “as my Lords under 
stand the proposed arrangement there 
13 no desire on the part of the Indian 
Oovlrnment to save money by means 
of the eipedition’ The Government 
1“ tins, cited the case 

ofthe Mntmy, and repeated the words of 
Lord Lawrence 

All the troop, and nil the mntenni wineh 


were sent from Caslaad to aid m putting dowj 
the Mutiny m 1857 and 185S were paid out of 
Indian revennes It was never urged that 
because the measure afforded a temporary relief 
to the British Exchequer, a portion of the 
ordinary cost of these troops should be paid 
:lan ' * 


by England ’ 

1885 91 —Burmese Wars —Large ad 
ditions were made to the strength of the 
lodiaa Army after 1883, on account of 
the fear of n Russian invasion This 
increased military power made it possible 
for the Government of India to pursue an 
aggressive policy towards Burma, which 
resulted m protracted campaigns extend 
mg over several years, ending m the 
conquest and annexation of that country 
The expenditure due to the wars m Burma 
amounted to 4 7 million £ The cost of 
the civil administration of Burma also, 
became a heavy burden on Indian revenues 
for many years The people of Burma 
were brought under Bntish subjection 
at the cost of the Indian taxpayer 

1806 —Mombasa Expedition -On this 
occasion the Foreign Office and the 
freasary tried to throw some burden on 
India, but the Secretary of State remained 
firm and pointed out “the absence of 
reciprocity m such arrangements* All 
the charges were on this occasion, ns lo 
the case of the expedition to Malta 
in 1878, defrayed from the bnghsh 
Treasury 

189G — Suakm Expedition — But m 
the same year, another expedition ^as 
sent to Suakm, the ordinary charges of 
which were proposed to be levied on 
India ' The Government of India again 
protested in vain 

‘la order to strengthen Suatin and to «et 

Egyptian troops for employment on the 
f»ile we have been asked to provide a garrison 
imposed of troops from the Native Army m 

India We cannotfperceive any Indian interests 

oowcTCr remote whi h are involved in carry‘“8 
out the policy above described it cannot be 
alleged that the safety of the Suez Canal is 
involved and the taxpayers of India who ha« 
to bear the cost of the ordinary charges of the 

® ' James Pe I e and Field Marshal S f Donald 
aiewart members of the Counc 1 of Ind a. recorded a 
m nule of d ssent aga nst the dec s on of the Secretary 
‘•’Charge Ind a w th the ord nary cost of the 
expea ton Cf Pari amentary Paper 236011896 
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ladian troops procwdmg to Suakia n ill bardlr 
compreh-DcI the reasons lor taking thein for 
troops sshich are not serving in India in order 
to maintain order on the Egyptian frontier to 
reconquer part of an Egyptian province or to 
assist the Italian forces 
They condnded— 

In these circnmstances we feel it our duty 
in the interests of the country of nhieh the 
administration is entrusted to us to protest 
once more in the strongest terms against a 
policy which burdens Indian revenues with 
®*P*''^>tnre connected with services in which 
a has no interest which is unjust to India 
wanse it applies to the payment of Indian 
troops lent to England a d fferent pmapk 
irom that which England imposes when English 
troops ntt lent to India and which is inex 
pea ent because it exposes our Government 
to attacks to which there is no adeqnate 
answer ' 

In ’■cplyjog to this the Secretary of 
Mate la his despatch of 30 0 1890 laid 
propositions which he thought 
should govern the relatioos between the 
two Gorerameots 

That on all occasions when the tempo* 
.f»c “ditacy force is urgently required 

r V Great Dntain or by India such 
P™®Ptf7 g WQ latas the 
y resources and the s tuatioo of either 
at the time may permit (2) That if 
f* for which snch assistance is required 
one in which the Government supplying the 
roops has no special interest beyond that 
nich most be common to all members of the 
wnpire the whole cost of the force so long 
« » /squired including both ordinary and 
extraordinary charges must be borne by the 
country that seeds the ass stance (3) That if 
ue circnmstances are such that the Government 
applying the troops has a distinct and special 
lu the matter at stake then although 
ne interest may be less strong than that of the 
wovernnient rcqmriDg assistance the Govern 
ment supplying the troops sbonld be content to 
*u one form or other a portion of the 
harden wh ch the operations involve 

The Welby Commisstou agreed to these 
propositions but they said that the real 
difficulty as to discover the means by 
which the interests of the two Gotens 
™^i!* be most accurately and 

authoritatively ascertained As a solution 

Donald Steuait and Sir Tamo Pel e 

the subst tut on of d rect and sobstant al 
in the th rd propos t on in place of d st net 
special nterest The Welby Commssoa 
' 'cp®tt para joo ) preferred Ihe amendment 


of tbi9 difliculty they recommeuded 
that the geographical scene of the 
op'rations should be the basis for the 
allocation of cost between the two 
Governments and they laid down certain 
geographical limits withm which India 
might he considered to have a direct 
and snbstaatia! interest They desired 
that the propositions laid down by them 
should be entered in an official document 
to which the two Governments should be 
partKS The propositions were* — 

1 That Ind a has not a direct and substau 
tial interest m the employment of forces m 
Enrope in Africa west of the Cape of Good 
Hope in Asia east of China 

2 That India has a direct and substantial 
interest in keeping open the Suez Canal and m 
the maintenaoee of order and established 
government in Egypt so far as the security of 
the Suez canal is affected thereby This interest 
might extend to the coasts of the Red Sea only 
so Tar as to maintain the inviolability of that 
shore but not to the Sondan or further extea 
sions of Egypt up the valley of the Nile or its 
amueots 

3 That India may have a modifed interest 
in questions allecting the East Coast of Afrca 
as far as Zanzibar and the African Hands m 
the Indian Ocean except Madagascar 

4 That India has no direct or substantial 
interest in the African coast south of Zanzibar 

5 That India has a direct and substantial 


r That India has a direct and substantial 
interest in questions affecting Afghanistan and 
that part of Central Asia which is adiacent tn 
the borders of India or Afghanistan ^ 

7 That India has sole interest m pnnitire 
expeditions on her borders 

8 That Ind a has a direct and substantial 
interest in questions affLcting Siam 

9 That India has a modified interest in 

■questions affecting China and the Malav 
peninsula. •’ 

10 That India has no direct or snbsUntial 
int^tia Japan or countries or islands east 
and south of China 

11 That spec al cases may arise giving to 
India a direct an 1 substantial intwst m 
questions connected with Turope or oih r 

temtorws m which the minute declares her to 
have as a general rule no interest 

12 That in every case where the two 

agreed no contnbntion 
shOTld be made by India until the sanction of 
Parliament has been obtained 

•Cl Welby Commiss on R«»rt oara« , 

307 and also M nor ty Report ^ra p^oBvia^ 
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These recimtucndattons were accepted 
The practice against the injustice of 
which the Government of India bad so 
repeatedly and strongly protested receded 
the approval of a Royal Commission, nnd 
was embodied in an official document to 
which the Ireasurv and the India OfiKC* 
became parties* A direct nnd sub 
stantial interest of India could now be 
shown in many remote places with ease 
Where this would be difficult India would 
still have a modified interest That India 
had no interest in Europe nnd other 
territories had to be accepted, but 
provision was made for special cases In 
case of disagreement between the two 
Governments, Parliament was to decide 
U IS well known that the sanction of 
Parliament in such matters is a mere 
formality of which the Cabinet need be lu 
no fear If the Government m Loglaiid 
decided to charge India w itli the cost of a 
certain expedition against the wishes of 
the Government of India, the sanction of 
the Padiament would follow automati 
cally Deaides, it is to the interest of 
members of Parliament to lessen the 
represent 

\f —Expeditions to South 

Africa, China and Persia -During this 
period we frequently bear of the despatch 

Afnoa^rS service m bouth 

Africa, China or Persia and other places 
These expeditions with the exception of 
^at connected with the South African 
War, were on a small scale and the 

though the aggregate must be larce As 
a geaeral rule, m accordance with the 
above arrangement, both the ordtoaty 

either by hngland or by the Colony 
concerned, which resulted in a temnorarJ 
saving to the Indian Treasury 
derab e part of the expend, tJre durto 

1914 20 —Ihe World War and After — 
numbers of 

Indian troops served lo tile Aii.»^ 
an the diffLat fron^ieS’^ 

* ParUnientary kaper iSgofigoj 


interesting to get from Government a 
return showing the exact number of 
Indian troops despatched to each difiVrent 
scene of action along with the cost 
According to resolutions passed in the 
Impenal Legislative Council nnd the 
Parliament, the ordinary cost of these 
troops was borne by India The cfTect of 
this procedure was ns explained by tlie 
I innnce Member that, 

* Although we sent a large number of our 
best troops oat of the country at a time when 
mere coasideratioa of local safety might well 
have dictated their remaining here, we pay for 
them just ns if they were still employed ifl 
India and nt our b*ck and call " 

In 1917, a Special War Contribution 
of 150 crores of Ks was given by India to 
H M ’s Government This was provided 
out of loans , the resources of the Govern 
ment of India were increased by 9 crores 
ol Ks n year to meet the consequent 
mtercst nnd sinking, fund charges In 
September, 1918, the Imperial Council 
passed a resolution to the effect that an 
additional War Contribution, then estimat 
ed nt b7 5 crores of Rs be given by 
India in view of the prolongation of the 
war Tins expenditure was to be met 
from revenue nud spread over two or 
three years Soon after this, however, 
two events occurred —(1) the Armistice 
was signed, ond (2) the Government of 
India entered into hostilities firstly with 
the Amir of Afghanistan and then with 
the frontier tribes In view of the heavy 
expenditure which India had to provide 
for the frontier Wars ( 39 crores m all ) 
the above resolution wa” revised m 
March 1920, with the effect that the 
additional War Contribution contemplat 
ed m September 1918, was reduced to 
•il 6 crores 


It 13 difficult to form an estimate of the 
which India met on account of 
e Var We shall however, haxard an 
i CM T following basis from 
x. (taking into consideration 

toe period of demobilisation) the Military 
exp«md,ture of India has increased directly 
or indirectly on account of the War, 
including the payment of ‘ Ordinary 
i-uarges for the troops sent abroad lu 
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1913, 4be total expenditure on “Military 
Services" amounted to aboot 32 crores of 
Rs. If no part of the cost of the troops 
that were sent out of India was paid by 
her, the military expenditure during the 
subsequent years would have been less 
than this amount. Not stressing this 
point, however, let us suppose that the 
military expenditure of India wonld have 
remained the same as in 1913, if the war 
had not affected us. The total excess of 
the military expenditure during 1014 to 
1920 over that in 1013 amounts to 176 6 
crores of Rs. From this if we deduct the 
expenditure due to the Afghan War and 
other Frontier Operations — (33 0 crores) 
we are left with 137 7 crores This in 
eludes the additional War Contribnttoa of 
September lal8, which ultimately 
amounted to 21'G crores Of coursi*, this 
figure of 137 7 crores does not include the 
recurring liabilities of 9 crores on accouot 
of the First War Contribution of 100 
crores, which was eivea by meaos of 
loans. 

If we take it as approximately correct 
that “the extraordmary charges” of the 
todian troops seat abroad daring the War 
oust have amounted to 150 crores of Rs , 
iT* that in reality India bore 

both the ordinary and, by means of the 
War Contribution of iJlT (100 crores), 
also the extraordinary expenditure of her 


troops, lent for Imperial Service, partly 
out of revenue and partly ont of loans. ■ 

The conclusions at which we arrive 
from the foregoing review are 

1. That H. M.’s Government often 
calls upon India for military aid in non- 
Indian wars and expeditions. 

2. That if large numbers of troops 
could be sent out of India so frequently, 
without any danger to the safety of India, 
the Government does maintain a larger 
army than is required strictly for Indian 
purposes. 

3. That as a general rule, with the 
exception of the last war, the revenues of 
India have been charged with the 
expenses of these expeditions against the 
wishes and protests of the Government of 
India themselves. 

4. That in view of the experiences 
of the last war, and also of the large 
additions to British territory in Asia, »t 
is likely that India may be called upon to 
maintain an army larger than reqalred 
for her own purposes, to be used for non- 
Indian expeditions os in the past. The . 
fact that the Military Budget of India ' 
absorbs half of the Central Kevennes, and 
that it is not subject to the vote of the 
Legislative Assembly, supports the fore- 
going apprehension. The fears raised by 
the Report of the Esher Committee were 
of a similar nature. 


THE HINDU REL'GIOUS YEAR* 


T his IS one of the books of the senes, fcnonnas 
the Religious I vfe of India, edited by Drs J. N 
harquhar and N. MacnieoL The title of ihe twok 
, clesily express Ihe subject liealed It is 

f^®^, * compWe Hindu calendar dealing Hith fists, 
worship arranged according to months 
V , “^tes. solar and lunar ft is not merely a catalogue, 
® storehouse also of legends briefly told which 
, round each festival 'and the practices 

followed m Its observance 

j cannot too highly praise the diligence and 
ustry of the author jn collecting the materials of the 

M Underh II B litt , Nasik, Associa- 
tion Press ( y M. C. A ), Calcutta 194 Pages 


volume. The calendar is easily obtained from our 
almanacs but the legends whether V'edic or Puranic 
poplar or local, connected with the fasts and festivals 
and the utw performed, require assiduous 
which, considering the fact that Ihe author is 3 
foreigner, must have been very great The descriptions 
are brief but c ear, and have no taint of that Christian 
arrogance with which we are too familar. The 
have received 

fuller treatment and are probably more accurate m 
^•Is than those of Bengal an^ Northern India. 
The author does not appear to have been able 
tocollect information from the Madras Presidency 
In the fird chapter the author introduces us to the 
Hindu method of reckoning time, and m the second 
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to auspicious nnd imuspic ou? seasons Fite account for coosidifinif it a survival of Animism. 

IS lucid The eighth and the list thiptw is an propjsition th- slate-nent may be 
u\t«cstmTt»T.t, with note;, of th* ptincipol tcligioas uish th' author hod given 

f-iics of "Mihsrishtro ‘In chiptcri iii to si the that Visvaksrml puj». V>»sa pujJ, or Rhishmishtarni 

cswtingf'.ostshavch*enfcliiedinca'*hcise to what orifiinate* m Animistic worship. \\c “"“r 

Uthe author 1 believe to bf theif origins whether stand haw reverence shown to \is\akafm» vy 
Sun warship with rcjulionl season il feasts. Maon artisans, to V'ytsa b) Pundits, and to Bhishma on h 
worsVupwithresoltantmantWyfeasi-. Planet worship, death aonuctsity has anything W da wilhAmmism. 

the worship of Siva ani Vishnu or the worship of Allefforicat representations of natural phenomena iKc 
Animistic deities' This classification appears to us the Ambuvichi can hardU be confused with anmustic 
faulty, especially m ih* inclusion of patticulir feasts worship unle>s c\ur> celebration is thought " 
underthe four classes We may accept the Samkrtnti survival of Animism Sraddha h undoubteal) 
dav-s as related to Sun worship though m Bengal the worship, and whatever the root idea might have bej^ 
people do not worship the sun but after bath make gifts it is now, we believe, reverertse to the ancestor* the 

of barley meal and earthen pots filled with water We author speak* of cow and o» worship, monkey 

do not understand how the New Years day by the worship, snake worship, worship of plants ? 

lunar calendar which IS the first d ly of the light h\lf Yala, Asvaltha and Tuiasi, and of Slbgrsma, and tti 

of Chaitra can be regarded as a sohr festival The sacred thrcid of the Brahmins. The Hindus, how* 

only worship of the Sun is found in the Itu puja by ever, do not regard all warsh pi of crjuil value, a" 

girls in Bengal md Ri'nr, on the silppisition that the the author mi) be presumed to know the meanings 
nime, Itu, Is a corruption of Mitri We would how the ward*, dharmi, vrata, pJrvani, puji, sraddna, 

ever, derive the \N ird from lllu, the season Again, ktitya, ninitta, SkC It is rather late inthedajto 

when the author cime^ to the Seasonal festivals vwiich insinuate that all ire of the sime order, or ihit the 
he thinks arc ‘regulated b) the sun hut m whch Hindus svorship the objects, natural or artificial, a* 
objects other thin the sun are worshipped,* we pas>esscd ol snul. We are sorry to obicrie I”®' 
are stranded on a Hnd of conltovers) The Hob, the where in the volume do we remember to have noticeo 
Diplvab and the \ ugiiti diys are certiinly celebrated the word, God and a perusil is likely 
to milk certain astronomical events like the Sim tmptessioi in the minds of outsider* that the Hmoia 
kranti days but to siy that Ganesa, Ourel, Lakshmi ate a Godless people We are convinc^ that a 
and Sirasvati ptijis are festivals regulated by the sun history of religious life of a people written by a non* 
requires expbnstion We wonder why KtU and beheverof the religion whose culture and ™®“®'” 
lagiddhstri puli has been relegated to the class of btc are different is bound to bs a record of what fle 
festivals arising from Animistic soutces, white Ouegt conceives to be true. We have no faith in the histori* 
puji has been thought to be a solar festival, or why eal research of religion unless it is undertaken by one 
i,akshmi lias been removed from her place once who professes the sime religion and feela it Ony 
aeknowtedged to a new one with Kjli and ^agad the wossh'ppet can say vshii nis feelings ate , and, 
dhitri, AmbuvSchi, marking the bursting of the we suppose it 's these which count A histonmcan 
monsoon, has certainly a better claim to be regitded record events, but every historian cannot interpret 
as a seasonal festival than Kojagati and kama- them. 

dvitiyl The author tells us that Kojjgar* is a hirvest The number of Hindu festivals is very kirge, about 
festival, and that 'from this day the new grain of the two hundred an I fifty, and if wc tike into account 
recent haivest may be eaten' That harvest festival the duration of some, the number of days assign^ 
IS Navtnna is known to us but we did not knoiv to the observance will be well nigh three hundred, 
that Kojagari was anywhere the Navanna day, when All the festivals are of course not compulsory. But 
no harvest of any importance IS ready. there are naoe which do njt begin with'fasl and absti* 

From the hst of festivals given by the author it nence and end with bestowal of gifts* Those of us 
seems the Hindus of Mahirashtra have more thinne who are born and brought up in Hindu families 
have on this side ol the country. We are told that seldom realire hou their life is a series of fasts and 
Mercury, Venus, Jupiter, and Saturn are worshipped festivities austere abstinence and rejoicing from 
on their days m the menthol Stivana ^ct. Mars, as beginning to end of each year. The Hindu life is 
wicked as Saturn, is not propitiated and his days are thus a religious life, a life ofmoy and harmony with 
devoted to the worship of Gaiici Wc arc further the Unseen. We wish we could observe all the 
told that “the Pole Star is an object of wojjhip at festivals for it is belter tohaveeven faith cure than 
weddings by the bride and bridegroom l>n this no cure at all 

side of India the stars VasiStha and Arundtevli ( wife The large number is due to the long age of 
of Vasiflha m the Purans) ate cited at w^dmgs Hinduism and the large extent of the country over 
as an example ol conjugal happiness 11 will be seen which it is spread It has grown and is growing, 
from these cases that unless w compitativc study is for its doctrine is not finahtv It ■< fh,*rpTore the 
made of the practices observed m different parts of most catholic and tolerant n? =it ,«i if ,t is 

the country. ,t « not safe to general, « difficult to define •religion .1 ?s more to define 

It IS pretty easy to put together the Vishnu and ‘Hindu religion' It ■< morn t than 

s»af«t.v,l, cora.der ,.1.5, .n^lhe oM™;. ™ 'if' 

of the festivals -which, the author believes, have boowwbte to embrace widiin its fnM a 

af.sen from Animistic sources. He writes —"A good and practices It teS" 5* If 

deal of the worship in modern India istracca&to m.nd, wrnesi devoi.on.^d 

very ancient pte-Atyan sources or where nolacttally not cate to enquire what the tenft^' 

! traceable, the reasons for believing rt originate^ "Wpl* have thus been Hinduued wh^ have on* th^tf 
Nature or Animistic worship are sufhc.ently s^^ hing to the ild stock. Buddhism 
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SaktiTinuaha* Da.iri has no connect on «irh Dasaharj «^h«:h. 
^ V ^ practice of old I ven curiously enough, has been corrupted into Oasar in 

SUhomedanisra has contributed within recent limes a Bengal The author has remind^ hs readers that 
It se^?*fm^ 7? p>r or Satya Nltasana. Dasahari and Oasars are quite distinctand should 
•'"P'^tiblc to trace the origin and evolution not >« confused But we rwret to ob'crse that Im 
^^eesistmg festival., and it ,s not aUays safe la has missed the siun.ficsnceTthe f J.iaf It r nS 
underlies rt a uorship of the Ganges and cannot be said to have 
ha^il -f-o ^ ^ esplamed, hut a large number Ammi.tic origin as he has supposed It is true a 

to f clue, for instance, is obtained as bath m the Gangj on this day destroys the ten sms 

nari«>i^ f . cf «rlain tithis being special to uhich the bather may have eonmitted ^ But it is not 

^hv^h 'J ' personified as aoman 

/ ‘‘’C 4iu aas selected for Gane<a, the cth for and addressed as mother The n’eamnir of thi* liaih 

lh'e^^^d^'’ff!f®u'^ ShashtiJ, the Sth for Durca, is res-ealcd to us when ue think of the object and the 

for c*" half) mantra which must be uttered before bath The 

K- worship These rHations do not appear to object «s tlie same as the sacramental confession m the 
Roman Catho! e Churcli But the avowal of one's 


be doe to chance 


* j^ppteciate the difficulties under whch lUe 
author labours, and do not feci surprised at his 
inapii ty to enter into the spirit of the feslmaU he 
"* Dufgapuji and see »1>at 
afri . Ibfons on It We need rot notice the 
accounts, which show that there are variations in 
“I fhey ?» parts^of the country In 

part c. . .Muei-u «> »« »inii 

pr^tly show that ft IS for ‘Victory that Durga is 
Altheoulsel the aut^r rem^rU^lInt 


\fvat 


"Kr.J'L ‘>*vii«ouiset tne autnor remark 
Uurga has become ident fied with the pre 
j'*'*.®* Otngal since Punme times We net- 

11*^* assertion bot past on to his remarks 
X\«<o»)'Iea8t. He writes — The celebrations 
m modern times with 
1^® M*'* festival, tliet It IS aim st 
*®. disentmgle them It is daubilul 

• rether any further ceremonv ihsn tV ‘ ' 


own sms IS not made to a person however high 
and exalted his position may be but to *t river before 
which there is no temptation to conceal any sin 
however grievous It may be Yet the river is sacred, 
so sacred indeed tliat nothing but truth can be uttered 
if one be mcontset w th Us water An oath with the 
water m touch is the most solemn declaration to a 

confession of the Roman Catholcitis believed that 
forgiveness isiea'ly obtained But a Hindu believes 
thsi he mu.t reap the fruit of his action, good or bad, 

I he object of hs confession is to rcl eve the mind of 
the burden of sms and to make him penitent There 
\ no spice to describe the ten sms which include three 
kinds committed ilfuugh the body, four through 
••..p<n.io'e to disentsnoto fh.,n ii . ♦peccli und three through mnd Alter eniimeraling 

•heth«ranvfunhef!if?m«„‘ iT r i *'* sms tlw bather utters the last part of tliemantra 

“f the sp"m of thin the final dism .'^l wh ch IS as I dlovrs -O mother thou hast sprungfrom 

Dtria l?,[ivaf« l*^*^*? *''* the feet of V.shnu may the ten kind, of sms cease (to 

the|athotnatesiha»'^P.fc*t'‘'’''j'‘“'D^'*^’*'*'’.^"’' •«r'n«i»t frasamam fantu) So the iioncr is 
ever KSa aij •"* eonfessmg h/ssns and appealing 

?Zj »s a day on which to celebrate v ctory 

j, "“^6 '"‘htary displays ‘ The four or five 
erSZ? k ® followed on thsdayand des 

author, leave no room for doubt as to 
attai.Ij** the festival But how can victory be 
m Invoking the aid of Power ssmbohsed 

Hur^ len-armed Durga killing a demon ’ Indeed 
?* uxirshipped in order that by Her grace the 
"0‘ the Ravaii. ol Ihe 
demon who is not dead and 
Kmt. terment us W hether Rlma or 

^“ratha introduced the wotsh p are questions 
iT^d. •'’* The pLiin meaning .s that a 

realm, 'r ^"d does not always roam m 

vicinr« *P'r>l in search of salvation He covets 

pSr' ‘fe R"K» P“i‘ ■» ‘Iw 

the faith '* *♦’« *»*'* 

Beneal .hf / ' majority of the Hindus Outside m the Ardta Nalcsh 
E^iti ® « -* Rudra or Siva wl 

droOTeH Ik® ni^ht, with the final sylhblc 

the nmih k ttisfit IS known as N’ava taira 

Tht, days being counted asnwhts 

tfoaiioB nf •*'** “ ” ® 

“^t'oo of the previous days of worship 


itiably counts this as the 13th 


There is yet another question to answer Why 
-.s this day Jyaishtha sukla tenth, chosen for the 
confessions because on that date the sun m Ins 
northward course actives at the Milky Way, the 
Sutaganga The legend is ihat on that day she 
descended from the heavens to the earth The day 
I, thus popularly the birth anniversary of Gang*. 
There arc reasons to beleve into which weearnot 
enter here that the sun was taken to represent Vishnu 
People saw m the approach of the sun to the Milky 
Way brth and descent of Gang! ’ 

If tlie dassficaton of the author be accepted 
Dasaluiri just like Ambuvichi, is a solar festival' 
rhis IS corroborated by the author s remark that '‘the 
festival IS exceptional, in that if it occurs m a 5 ear 
wth an Adhika Jyeshlha month, it is to be held in 
the Adhika riot in the nornni Jjeshlha month ’ 
The fact IS, (he festival must be held when the son is 
presiding deity of which 

r~ I, 'ved on his head the descend 

ing Gang* It may be noted that the star Ardrl 
( Alpha Ononis ) is situated just on the western edkT: 
of the Milky Way ^ 

As we have already remarked, it seems to u, 
impossible to general re and trace origins of all the 
festivals. Some are of local importance, such as the 
viUagc deities < Grima Devi ) some are of recent origin • 

but there stiU remains a large number acknowledged 
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m ever) patl of the countfj Without a compinlixe book before mi) be taken is t contribution to the f 
study of the rites and practices obsetseJ tn connection study 

with euh, It IS fut le to attempt a classification llie JooesjCilAVDRA Ray 


nUDDHAGHOSA 

Harly Life ami Comersioti, 

B\ Charyn Law, m a , n l , t.r iijst s 


T he name of Buddhaghoaa is familiar to 
everj student of Buddhism and of the 
Buddhist literature But there are lery 
feu who are acquainted with the details of 
his life It is indeed very strange that in the 
annals of the uestern world there are manj 
master minds but of their life liistorv \erj 
little is known One cannot but reflect with 
a deep sigh tliat the personal history of 
Shakespeare the greatest poet and dramatist 
in the history of the Western literature should 
be entirelj forgotten although his works 
survive as the richest gems of the human 
imagination Buddhaghosa was one of those 
man) Indian celebrities who have left for 
us no other records of their career than 
their teachings and works to he appraised 
for what the) are worth It is however, i 
source of satisfaction to think that this is 
precisely the fate which the great sons of 
India welcomed from the depths of their 
heart There is no other country m the world 
where great men have so deliberately tried to 
conceal their self and sink personal consider- 
ations in the interest of the higher aspira 
tions of the human soul It is comforting to 
think that what they have concealed from us 
IS but the details of their daily I,fe their 
worries and anxieties and what they have 
given us IS the mo^t valuable record of their 
inner life and experiences One, however 
while reading through their works feels a 
burning desire to know something about the 
persons themselves, to live over again with 
them the life they actually lived, the tbmes 
they actually saw and, above all to curve iwt 
for oneself the path that leads to fame and 
glory by following in their footsteps, to pre 
pare oneself by their examples to fight the 
great battle of life and to confront once more 
the deeper problems of 1 hfe These 

t. 


ire the feelings that come Irresistibly but, 
alas how can we satisfy their cnvings ' So 
fir IS Buddhighosa is concerned we have his 
commentaries ind a few later traditions 
and nothing else , to nuke a clO'C and 
careful stud) of Ins commentaries Is a Her* 
culean task the traditions preserved are 
so meagre and so much coloured by the after- 
thoughts of the later ages of credulity that 
It seems at first sight to be an Impossible 
task to obtain any reliable Information 
from them and )et m the last resort these 
later traditions and myths are the only mate- 
rials on which an account of his life is to be 
based It was Mr, Gray who first collected 
in the Buddhaghosuppattl ‘ all the references 
to Buddhagliosa s life from the Mah5vamsa 
and similar other works But the account 
given m this work is legendary 

After the death of Thera Mahinda, a Thera 
named Buddhaghosa appeared ® There was 
a village named Ghosa not far from the great 
Bo tree , this village was called GliosagSma 
as It was inhabited by a large number of 
cowherds A certain king* ruled at that 
time and he had a Brahmin ‘purohita’ named 
KesI who was the foremost among the 
preceptors of his time Ke*i had a wife named 
Kesini * At that lime it was found ver) 
diflicult to understand the teachings of the 
LordasUiey were written in Sinhalese A 
lertain Thera, who possessed supernatural 
povvers and was free from sms, thought thus 
W ho IS that great Thera who will be able to 

"’•fb his divine eye 

being in the TSva- 
form competent to per 

Sakkavvhn*^^ The Thera appeared before 
5>akka who asked him as to the cause of his 
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"''“I"';' SikU abonl ta do«„ ll,e book Ke,i enqoiroj os to »],o 
The rWr^fl'l '■>'1 Mlually oritteo out Iho moaning He 

rel!., 1 1 ' ‘ ’ppr»“l'"i •>>' "-as informeil by the members of his famiiy 

ton 1 r® that ht. son «as the «,it=r KesI asked hm 

K son ‘ Dear, IS this « riling yours ? ' The boy 

h£ ‘u ‘**siretogoto astill replied m the affirmative Kesf informed thi 

wIrW homan king of it and the king became greatly 

te«hin“ j "'“h sttfsttoS 't the delighted embraced the young Tdiosa kissed 

eachtn^of the Lord is dihieult for human his forehead and said, ' You are my son I 
ThSfh^°e!!;!.^"f?i"'^ jam ready to go there am your lather Ghoia nas reiiarded with 
nus he consented and his consent vvas made an excellent village by the kinir • 

Smin k.‘\' « '"""i o' Iht Ghosa learnt the Vedas and he got by 
tahminKesI Rest was told hy him Dor heart sia thousand padas dally One data 

TonIBe^l?„^''^n'°”' ’’'n”®' S'O*' f'l'"dofkesI went 

hor„ 1. enjojmenta, a son will be to his lather s house to take his food Ghosas 

turlootw .V * ' .'’o wise and seat was given to him and the Thera being 

FvsfH laying this the Thera left him indifferent as to whose seat it was sat on it 
5>einr ^aft^r * S* ‘=^'«‘ial Ghosa became angry seeing the Thera seated 

Kmi«i Af. on his seat and he abused the Thera thus. 

wnmV. months he came out of her This shaved headed Samana is shameless 

s^^anic V born slaves ( hired he docs not know his measure, why my father 

Cat uttered sweet words has invited him he does not know the \eda 

accL„r«^u or an> other fult Ghosa thought thus, ‘I 

account of this shouting • When the bo, was shall ask him about the \eda as won as he 

in ° L ® ‘be Thera thus 

three mastery ow (he Do >ou know the \ eda or an, other cult ? 

ate' nea. MahSthera being greatly pleased said Oh I 

S»»i? V ** ‘be shoulder of Vi>nu Ghosa I know your Vedas or anv other 

<'bosa said Mf you know fim V?d« 
Persa^u?il*"'^.u"“^u '®“ "Tbe Mahithera recited ti.e 

Vhcu I ^ ei bringing aboutthesigni- 

how w li, ficance of the knotty points Ghosa was 

teoliM tl®“ ^”®" t*""*® '^*^** '' Ghosa charmed by his recitation and ‘aid thus I 
Of»i, '‘^nuisamasa who is called \tsnu want to know your cult please recite’ Thp 
TbcBrfh^'’''^®'",,*^® ‘ MihSthera then recited the contents of' 

lookeft answer ‘bey only Abhidhamnia with a special reference to kusala 

dum^ TL ®"^ ano‘ber The, were struck dl.amma akusala dhamma and abvakata 
ahntt* Brahmins informed KesI all dhamma He also exolamed these 

about u Kesl asked his son Have vou 
Slaved like this r* Ghosa replied in the 
amrmatwe Kesi consoled the Brahmins thus 
on t be angr, he is young The Brahmins 
"ent away thus consoled ^ 

Kcsi used to instruct the king in the 
® f* ‘^^y be accompanied by his son 

\Vk*i ‘ostruct the king m the Vedas 
‘"^‘ructing him he came on a passage 
n..f . some knotty points were involvM 
nfortunitely he could not make out the 


dhamma He also explained these difficult 
problems of Buddhist philosoph, as they are 
explained in the Atthasal ni a commentary 
on the DhammasangiHi Altogether twenty 
one kinds of kusala dhamma, twelve kinds of 

akusala dhamma thirlv six kinds of vipJka 
( consequence ) and twenty kinds of kirivScit 
tarn were mentioned b\ the \fah3thera While 
explaining Saddhamma ( true law ) Ghosa 
listened to the contents of the Abhidhamma 
and was simpl, charmed and said What is 
mean,„„ ■y-' . your cult? Ghosa asked whether a house 

CO ^'®^® knotty points and bad to holder could learn it and he was told that it 

Ghnck permission of the king could be learnt by a monk Ghosa said The 

of aware of It wrote the meaning cult of the Buddha is invaluable it pleases 

return a m the book while be me one becomes free from all sufferintr 

verv m having acquired it ’ Ghosa then informed 

an f T"'' "he" be saw the purport bu parenU of h.s intended renunLt.on S 

Weaning of the knotty points written he was repeatedly forbidden He said to his 
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parents tliu« ‘ I shall tike ordiintion from the 
MahSlhera, learn the cult of the ButUlha and 
then I shall come back home beinfj disrobed ” 
This time his parents consented and took bim 
to the MahSthera and spoke to him thus, 
“This IS jour grandson nho is desirous of 
recening ordination from \ou, give him 
ordination ” 

Ghosa a\as ordained and he was gi\cn 
Tacakammatthana.* Gho«a asked, ' What is 
Tacakammatthana ? The repU was Medi 
late upon ke®a, loma nakha, danta, taco 
All Buddhas realised the fruition of samtship 
depending on Tacakammatthana Ghosa lis- 
tened to it and thought of TacakammatthSna , 
being established m three refuges he prac- 
tised ten precepts Iming acquired a firm 
faith in the teaching of the Lord He said 
to the Thera thus 'Oh Sir' the teaching of 
the Lord puts an end to suffering mj Vedas 
are norths andthej ire fit to be given up 
bj theBuddhav Thus he obtiibed ordi 
nation from the hand of the MahSthera whose 
"f "If second chanter 
of Buddhaghosuppatti where the details of 
his coni crsion haac been noted \ccording 
to the baddlnmma Sangaho it was Revata 
who gaae him ordination after haamg 
embraced Buddhism It ‘is stated there that 
a joung Brahmin wandered through villages 
countries towns and capital cities of Jarnbu’ 
dipaand defeated everjbody bj answetme 
questions put to him At last he came to 
a monastery there many hundreds of 
Chikkhus dwelt of these Bhikkhus, Thera 

Revata was the foremost who was free from 

sin who acquired analytical knowledge and 
who used to defeat other disputants The 
joung Brahmm was one day reciting the 
mantras and the Thera li>>tened to the recita 
tion andcaid Who ,s this braying like an 
ass? rhe brahmin replied 'Oh monk' 
how will you know the meaning involved in 
the brajing of an ass ? ' The Thera said, 
Yes, I know The Brahmin asked the 
Thera all the knotty points involved m the 
three Vedas, Itihasas etc , and the Tliera 
answered them correctly At last the Thera 
svidtotheBvShmm 'Ob Bvahm.u, you haie 

asked me many qaesl.on., I shall ask aou 
only one question please ansuee.t ’ the 
Brahmin replied ‘ \oii acl- . 

and 1 am ready to ansu er ’ The TOct? put 
a question to him hom the Cittayamaka, fe 
the Qiaplet on Citta The Brahmin I! J 
unable to ansvi er ,t Then the Brahmin asked 


for ordination from him for the ^akc of 
mantra The I hcra ordained Iiim The Thera 
accepted tlie Brahmin as a novice .and after* 
wards gave him ordination** The MahS 
aamsa records a similar account 

Here is another interesting incident of 
his life One daj Ghosa, who was In a solitary 
place, thought, "Is mj knowledge greater or 
the knowledge of the preceptor ’so far as the 
teaching of the I ord is concerned ? ’** The 
preceptor by thought-reading knew such 
thoughts arose m the mind of Ghosa and he 
said to him thus, "If you think thus it ts 
unnorth) of jou ’ Ghosa begged his pardon 
and he repented sajing, "It is my sin, pardon 
me* The preceptor replied, "I will pardon 
you if jou go to Cejlon and render the 
teaching of the Lord into MSgadhi language 
from the language of Cevlon ”** Ghosa said 
“If JOU desire, I al«o desire to go to the 
island of LankS. Let me stay here till I remove 
the false belief of my father, ’ Kesi saw 
his own son and thought thus "My son will 
now be a hojseliolder " He then a«ked 
Ghosa whether he would be a householder 
now Ghosa remained silent ’ * At first 
Ghosa *s father was a ^ilcchSdltthlka, i e one 
who cherishes false belief and it was Ghosa 
who made him give up the false belief and to 
become a follower of the Buddha It is inter- 
esting to mention here as to how Ghosa 
succeeded in this task Ghosa went to hi» own 
dwelling place and caused two innerTOoms 
to be built making a roof of brick and 
plastering it avith mud and covering it with 
planks and one of the two rooms he fitted 
up with bolts both inside and putside, he 
kept fire, pot, rice, milk, water, curd, ghee, 
etc, and. he shut the door of the room by a 

mechanism causing his father to enter the 
room Kesi said, ‘ Dear, I am your father, 
whj are jou behaving like this?’ Ghosa 
replied "It is true that you are mj father, as 
JOU are a heretic and have no faith in the 
teachings of the Lord, I have inflicted such 
punishment upon you ’’ Father replied, ‘ I 
do not cherish any false belief, open the 
door, Ghosa said, "If jou don’t do so, you 
sppak of the good quality of the Lord m the 
words, "Iti pi so Bhagava, etc.” He filled his 
father s mind with the fear of hell saying, ‘*ll 
you do not give up false belief, you will fall 
into hell after death ” Kesi spent three dajs 
there, and on the fourth day, he recollected 
the quality of the Lord told by his son and 
uttered, ' Iti pi so BhagavS, etc ” Kesi 
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ac<j^jfei a spotleis faith in ihe three refuK^^ 
H* ar*niUc.l that the WH hl 4 

^atlhS (teachc') He wk estah’uhed in the 
frcition of Sotipatli Bud fhagho^ opened 
the door of the room, bathed hl« father with 
scented water and asked hu father s pardon 
Kesl prali'd the Lord In aerses Ghosa 
b-carae grca'Iv delighted In listening to the 
word of his father Thus Kes] hid to gi\e 
op the false belief which he cherished so 
long ih'otjgh the exertions nf his son 
Ghosa •• 


AMENni'C. 

It is interesting to note that the neHents 
connected with the Jnrth eirly life and 
conversion of Bad ikaghosa fully resemble 
those connected with the hirth, early life and 
conversion of Mgasena Before his birth 
Mgasena was a god living In h»asen an<l 
consented to come down to th* earth at the 
ccqwsi of the Arhals onU to uphold the 
•tenings of the Bullha Badihaghosa 
Ici Baddhaghosjppatti was also a 
ROfj luiag In heaven ami came down to the 
theretiu^Hi of Sakka (n translate the 


n scriptures Into MSgadhi loth 

tJJddhaghnsa and Njgasena sho«'e<l wonder 
iBi signs of Intelligence In their boyloml and 
t»th mastered the \ edas within a very short 
ime Both of them were converted at a very 
wriyageby Theras who used to visit their 
conversion the incidents lo 
AO ‘I’C’c celebrities are similar 

er ordination Buddhaghosa thought one 
^I’st his teacher mu^l be a fool in as much 
*s he instructed him frst In Abhullramma to 
»>*. of other teachings of the 

Ills teacher who was ag \rhat 
came to know whatwas passing 
» ,1’® ^*od of NSgaicna and rebuked him 
or thinking In that wav NJgasena apologiseil 
k'' t,ach,r „„1 1 «.ll not foreivc 

1./”° go and defeat King Mllinda 
f tfouhlea the monks by asking questions 
. n j?i s point of view According 

xyjaddhaghosnppatti Buddhaehosa one day 
A"’ ‘ or my priceplor mori 
t-.^ ''.^*‘ 11 '' Buddha s words?' His teacher 
jL "“'Shls mind sail Buddhaghosa your 
pi®''* me not If you reflect thus 
•! *ce that they are not becoming of a 

pi ' “Cf> my pardon ' Thereupon Bud lha 
apologised, but his teacher said ‘ I 
, j P^don yon if you go to Ceylon and 
«nder Buddhas scriptureS Into Mlgadbl 


The story of Ihe confers on of raldhaghosa 
also tallies with the storv of the conversion 
of Moggillipaita Tissa (\lahavini«a Chap 5!. 
There i> one incident ptrticularly interesting 
Once lis>a was out whi’t the Thera who 
osel lo come daily to his father’s house, 
came The men m the house not flndin'» 
any other seat olTercd him the seat of Tissa* 
When Tissa came back and saw the TTicra 
sitting on hts ow n seaf, he liecame angry and 
spoketohlm in an unfriendly way There 
upon tl e Thera asked him ^OBngm3n dost 
thou know the manfa ? Tissa asked the 
Thera the same question Tlie Tliera 
replied \cs I know Then Tissa asked 
Thera to explain some knotty points from 
the \cdas Tlie Tliera expounded them 
and in the end asked Tissa a question from 
Ihe Ciitayamaka Tissa was bewildered and 
asked Ihe Jhera What manta is that? 
On the Theras saying that it was Buddha 
manta Tissasaid Impart it to me The 
Thera said I Impart it only to one who 
wears ojr rob- According to Buddha, 
ghosoppalll one day a Bralimana In the 
house of Kcil Bud Ihaghosa s father, offered 
Badihaghosa s seat to the Thera who was 
Kesl s friensl This made Bu Idh-aghoia angry 
and when Hie Thera. rmi.heJ his meal he 
askesl him Bal 1 headt I sir do vou know 
the \elas er are you acquainted with any 
oih-r mantra <' The Thera replied ' I know 
not only the V edav but also another mantra 
and then he rehearsed the three \edas 
Bui Ihaghosa then requested him to repeat 
his manta Thereupon the Thera recited 
Ivcfore him portionsof the Abhfdhammapitika 
Then knowing from the Thera that It was 
BuJIhamanU an 1 with a desire to have 
a knowlelgc of tint he shaved his head 
with the permission of his parents and 
became a monk 

The account in the Mahavamsa tlilTcrs 
from that In the Bud ihaghosuppattl In one 
respect, namely that MoggaINputta was 
asked questions from the Ciitayamaka while 
BudiHiaghosa was given Abhidhamma 
passages In relation lo kusala aknsala and 
avySkata dhamma Saddhamma sangiho 
wlich closely follows Mahavamsa says that 
Buddhaghosa loo was asked questions from 
Ciitayamaka (J P T iSgo p 52) 

The stories In the Milmda Panho the 
Mahlvamsa and the Bud Ihighosuppatd are 
so alike that one cannot resist the temota 
tion of saying that the author of Buddhagho 
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suppillj, wlio must ln\e been fimlliarwith 
the Milinda Panho and the Mabaxamsa 
xxhich are considenblj earlier than him 
borroxxed the incidents from those norhs 
and grafted them on to hib own 


1 Ruddt’agt osuppntlior The Historical Komance 
of tie rise and cirecr of Iluddlnsl osa—cdiled b\ 
J Gray ( iSjj) 

2 According to tl e Burmese tradition Duddhi 
gliosa was born in Northern Ind a n the 5lh ccnlofy 
A D m the country of Magadha ( Buddhism as a 
Rel gion by H Hackmann p fS ) 

3 King Sangrama who ruled m Magadha at 
the beg nninp of the •ilh century A D Kesi was Ins 
sp r luat adviser ( Jagajjyoli Asjir 13*50 S p 11 ) 

4 Itisrccorded intheS«sana\amsathat I uddlui 
ghosa was a natisc of Ghosagama neat the Bodlii 


terrace i lie Brahmin Kesf was his father and Kcs}a 
Ins mother ( p 311 ) 

S Cf S \ , p 20 

( l!uddliaghosupp.atti, p 39 S V , p 29 

7 Buddhaghosuppalti (cd by J Gray) pp 37 -J® 

8 Buddhaghosuppalti (ed byj Cray), pp 40'4I 

9 Kammatthnna means analytical med tation or 
contemplation Buddhaghos-a in his Visudlhmagga 
has enumerated 40 kammatth^nas TacakammalthJns 
means mediation of kesa, lonn, nakiva, dantaand 
taca 


10 Buddhaghosuppntti, pp 42 45 
II. Pp 5»5*. J P r. S 1890 
!l Saddhamma Samgaho, J P. F. S 1890, TP 
Si«32 

13 Cf S V p 29 

14 Cf S V p 

15 Buddhaghosuppatti p 4(1 

•6 Duddhaghosuppatti, pp 47 4S Cf Sisanava 
msa p 29 


GLNIUS AND TALENT 


t llA\ L always thought Carlyle s definition 
of genius— the capacity to take infinite 
pains —an unhappy effort on the part of 
that man of genius Any plodding man can 
take infinite pains I think the thing was 
much better put in the saying of a man that 
1 base heard quoted His wife had attempted 
a dehnition of genius especially as it differs 
from talent 1 think it could be put belter 
my dear he said I do not pretend to be 
able to say exactly what genius is, and what 
talent but the difference ma\ be illustrated 
by saying such a thing as this I base a 
scissors you have a 
talent for finding them ” 

i'‘'. “ some- 

thing incalculable about genius as there was 
somelhmg mcakulable In the hay he lost his 
""S'- tell beforehand 
When where or how he might do it. Let him 
take every conceivable precaution anainst 

for^them"” “ Ptitticnlar ^place 

for them never do anything after nsinn 
>-= tad pat them^bach m that 
place , promise his sharp sighted children a 

genJst\nr'‘ " longtte they did not 
get lost and so on They w ould get lost as 
done— in every conceivable 
or rather inconceivable way 

her^nnd? "1!''’ ““tiling mcalcnlable in 
her finding them It would be only an exet 
else ot observation and intelligence Whit 


things did he use his sctssor<« over, and which 
of those things was likely to hive been the 

last? The inlelligenl answer to those ques 
lions would reveal tlicir whereibouts She 

might tike the infinite puns of talent in the 
search but would show nothing incalculable 
It was not a thing that gave *cope for 
genius 

Genius is the capacity to do easily, and 
in a sense inevitably things that mere talent 
wuld not do, nn not if it should try till 
Doomsday Let it tike pains as many as 
there are grains of sand still it will not do 

the thing Suppose that all the literary men 
ol talent that had been since the world 
began had been set to work upon the es'ay, 

about the vear 1800, to see if in any of their 

‘t would become as different from 
the old well known Hung as a sweet briar is 
from the bush m winter It would 
all have been fruitless toil But let Charles 
Lamb walk in and say with a stutter ‘Listen, 
^ntlemen to my Dissertation upon Roast 

don?’*^ "ould see that the thing had been 

It will be done again perhaps some day 
But when by whom, and how, all the talent 
I" the world could not foretell, for it will 
e result of something genius whose 
nsing up js incalculable 

J A ClIAI vfAN 
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MACAULAY AND RACIAL DISCRIMINATION 


P refixed to the draft of the Indian 
Penal Code by the Indian Law Com 
I j of 1832, M2, Macaulay,Mac- 

Anderson and others— of nhom it is 
well knottn, Macaulay had by far the cbiefest 
hand in the drafting of their Report— are the 
lollowing ‘Notes* 

'The physical difference uhich cmsIs between the 
turo^n and the na^.^eof India renders it impossible 
subject them to the same system of prison discipline 
MS most desirable indeed thjt in the treilmeot of 
(^lenders eon>ieted of the same crime and sentenced 
ml * punishment there should be no apparent 
st^iM k^ It IS still mote desirable that there 
'"e'l'^l ‘yi and there must be real 
Ihete be appirent mequaliy It 
WUJ b. lol.long 

wmd (0 a severe prison discipline, in a country m 
Pnll. IS almost constant m sery to an 

eomrff*!! *i'f’ *'**'n®* maoy indulgences at his 
^ Jf not cruel it ssould be impolite It 1$ 
hQi^”*Ll'*P®'"*?“*‘® Lordship in Council 
stsnd ** our national character should 

Inriis " ® J 1!” eslimafion of the mhab tints of 
bv character would be Wred 

o'hib tion of Fn^lishmen o( the worst 
placed in the most degrading stuatons 
Ihf ?^*‘**‘^ hy the Courts of Just ce ml engaged in 
«he Ignominious labour of a gaol. 

.“te strong reasons for notpunshing 
w ih ^"*1.* ' ^ 'mpriionment of the itme description 
IT® propose to punish natises so there are 
nhfv h* strong for not suffering Europeans 

m.i.^*'® wnvTcted of serious crimes to temsin 
[nthiscounlry It is natural and inevitable that 
hv. pAi"V''“’ '* people accustomed to be governed 

assorifi.^^®"!.*^®''^*®®^®'’ ^"Shshman should be 
tn.T.k*'^ ‘dea of Government Every 

thQu>rK '’I''’J’'yi'Cipites in the power of Government 

cu mi. . Iheugh the Government g ves him 

"-counler„n.e < P *3 par 3 I 

ouv li".°“y ‘o find vvonUnde 

SWely o describe at once the brutal frank 
rafinij* " doctrine of systematic 

avowed, the barefaced 
TP '‘sy with which It IS expounded and 
ad!r.^". sophistry with which it is 

all this by persons who 
proud to call themselves Christians 
irivP°t argument of these Christian law- 
•benighted India runs thus There 
much fundamental difference between 


the physical natures of (lie two races ( the 
ruler., and the ruled ) that equality of treat- 
ment would be real inequality, and inequality 
real equahtv ' Granted Let, therefore, for 
the sake of the unequal treatment which 
unequal nature warrants, naj, even neces- 
sitates the harder treatment be the Euro- 
peans* lot and the less severe the natives’— 
if only for this reason that the native, as he is 
•supposed to be less civilized may be pre 
sumed to be naturally more prone to crime 
due to hia igiorant, excitable and unreflective 
nature Yes let the original inequality' of 
nature be maintained by discriminating m 
Uvourof the native and against the European 
But no To discriminate m favour of the 
natives and against the ruling ones would 
be to lower the latter in the eves of the 
impressionable natives Perfectly horrible 1 
Unspeakable degradation of the ruler* 1 
But with all iheir consuming anxiety for 
the bolstering up of a system of political 
domination of one race over another— or 
rather one skin over another for be it noted 
that It i» the European (and not merely the 
Englishman or the Britisher ) in whose favour 
discriminating treatment is pleaded for— our 

Anglo Indian Moseses are too blind to be 
thwough going or are perhaps too merciful 
to be lexical For what prevented Macaulay 
and Co setting up the principle that ‘a 
whit- skin m India from the West 
Turkey) can do no wrong, and accordinglv 

exemotinsv all such uhtia ct'..— r * •' 


— ii , ""“S' ■‘“viaccorUingly 
ipting all such white skins from anv 
r — ..hm*nt whatsoever and thus abo!i.,hini 
at a stroke the very idea of crime in India on 
the part of the white skin from Europe ? 
Nothing but the merciful instincts of our 
rulers saved us from such a situation ' 

One very great mistake mto which the 
authors of the Minority Report on the Puniah 
enquiry instituted fay Government let them- 
Mlve* fall (perhaps only thoughtlessly) was 
the use of the expression ‘un British’ 
clar.rt.„„ II, e d.rk deeds and hen,l,,i,„S° 
^=d upon Ied..ns -'nathes of Ihe 
—by tbey British rulers The truth rs no,v 
more and more brought home to us that 
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\\hen those accounted the greatest ind best 
amongst the British like Macaulij and the 
rest ire guiltv of the advocacy of *i system of 
exploitation backed up by race-irrogance and 
elaborate make belie\e it is nothing short of 
snobbery to dismiss atrocities on Indians as 
un British, as if British’ implied cxerything 
that is noble, humane righteous and all that, 
and the Punjab and other atrocities only 
regrettable departures from the high tridi 
tions of the race in a fit or t\\o of «clf forget 
fulness But are tlic Punjab atrocities such ? 
Is the nwre recent Mopla tram tngcdv such? 


Arc tlicy no more llm lUtle departures from 
high ideals, British or other ? 

To be sure, no But they are high crimes 
against Justice and Humanity — elementary 
human Mrlues They arc more— far more— 
than the massacre of Glencoe Yet nobody 
dared dismiss the Glencoe episode as *un* 
British' Can we dismiss Oluer Cromwell— 
that ‘Great I nglishmm' and Scourge of the 
Irish rcsponsib e for the Drogheda ma«sacrc 
— IS an un Brilish specimen of Briti'li 
rulership ^ 

S D Nadkarni 


THE MORAL PULL 


M any ofusha\e bodies that are tired 
neatly all the time and yet we are 
hardly aware cf it They are tired, 
not only because we have done rather too 
much w otk and had loo little play but because 
we ha\e passed through a great deal of 
emotion much of it of a painful kmd Tliere 
can be no emotional output of that kmd if of 
any kind without a tension of the maoluntary 
muscles which control the passage of the 
blood through the atteries and what i« apt 
to happen is that the tension is so long con 
tinned that the muscles lose their elasticity 
The man whose muscles are in this state of 
permanent tension, though he may sleep, 
as he thinks soundly at night fiezrr rests as 
deeply as the body requires, and so remains 
permanently tired 

Why he does not feel tired or not as 
tired as he is is because he has a moral 
balance to draw on to get him through things 
Everyone is familiar with the u«e of this 
asset in great crises A rock climber who 
has fallen, may hang on at the edge of the 
precipice a minute or two longer than his 
physical forces alone would have made 
possible, and the extra minutes may save 
his life He does it by sheer determination 
not to fall It IS not only in great crises 
however, that the asset is used it is used 
hourly. It is not only a man's muscles that 
take him to the end of his day’s work but 
such things as the sense of duty the desire 


to get on the spirit of emulation, pride in 
never being beaten interest jn work, and so 
on All these together con«titule (he moral 
pull. 

When Saturday afternoon come« the 
moral forces are disbanded and they ore not 
called tulo play again until the sce^e of 
action ts actually reached on Monday 
morning Ihe man rests, and, if he was as 
tired at Ihe close of work on Saturday after- 
noon though he did not know it, ns I liave 
supposed he may feel towards Sunday 
evening more tirrd than he felt Icventy four 
•pours before The explanation is that his 
with all the moral forces called off, 
to tell him hou tired tl really 
course, IS also the explanation 
ot the Monday morning feeling ” 

It IS not an advantage to any man to be 
permanently tired, and to the man who is 
never tired but has always a physical margin, 
would be of advantage to have a bigger 
margin, though there should be nothing to 
O" but Ins golf It would improve 
II the same advice is good for 

ail It is to rest deeper Once the body has 
been drilled to it a little it is found that 
^most everything can be done more restfully 
tie can sit at table, sit in trains stand, and 
even walk more restfully, as well as lounge 
more restfully m an armchair, or settle one 
self to sleep so 


J A Chapman. 
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A Life Saving Water cycle 
Folds Into Small Space 

. ^ ^®ter<ycle has been mvented nhichcan 
^ life-saviog parpo«ea or ns a plea 
*jre craft for bathers It js forced through 
ae water by a gear driven propeller which 
operat'd by bicycle pedals the machine 
onog steered by a rudder and handlebar A 
in^yback is supplied when the cycle is to 


of controlling a neer current will be of in 
calculable \alue in reclamation work, and 10 
protecting rirer banks 


Clock Made Entirely Of Wood 

A remarkable clock has Just been com 
pletcd by an ironworker of Peoria III, U 
A in which all of the parts, even the 





The Lfe-Saving Watercjcle 

“**5 a pleasure craft The different 
iff niachme are adjustable to suit per 
can K. r^u*^**** bnild, and when disreaniled 
^ IcSe ^T^*^ and packed in ao ord.nan 
20 It, * 1 . *o*'>plcte machine neiehs ooK 

2011 and n-ed by a l.fcsaaer ‘ho.iM 

»P«d than the fist 


New Means Of Controlling 
b*rratic River Currents 

has been devised for controlling 
anollr''’"®"* currents of river* The meih. d 
concr»f. consists 10 driving a number ol 
fiver h “hout ft apart into the 

»w 1 in ♦ anchoring to the top of each 
The oil, ® cables about 100 ft long 
wf.iS “‘n' table, ore .pee, I 

ends nt connected to the stump 

hooBhs ?r. *he interlacing 

from h«i yhich fill op any part of the nver 
suspension 'The sand held in 

deoosii.S'* rnoniog water is gradually 

•n time. » the tree branches forming 

sihle !>,»,? solid sand bar, and making pos 
'desired ® stream in any direction 

*t IS behered that tliisnev tnelhol 
40^4-7 



shafts and fretworked 
gear* nre carved by 
band from sol d pieces 
of wood It ha* taken 
three rears to make 
the clock wheh not only tells time but also 
gnes tleday an I month wCatIcr prospect* 
and other information ‘ 


Tbree-Mile-A-Minute Mark 
Reached By Racing Car 

In a reewt race over the Davtona beach 
conr«e rlortda the speed niatk of three miles 
a romnte was reached by S g Ilangdahl 
driving a specially designed racing car The 
nffcial lime for the measured mile recorded 
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India And Australia 
Airsblp Sorvico Proposed 

a >t 8 ! 'ivt rccc \ed the 


urmj; con'iaercu jor me 
a compnnr to cstobi sh on 
lietwccD linjjtind Indin and 


Skysorapor Ant hills 

loti llj all o„r Sonlli Africa but parti 
oo&«a’“ «" of proportions 

hciahl J ’■''’''"OS somcliairs a 

Bcight of s ft or more and la spur of the 
steepness of 11 e r sides coTering a very large 


. present trip tales 17 days 


Rcmsvng a Mammoth Ant! H 
lr.o“S,r" P»t of tbe iX' 


™f.me'r.’ Pictures' Made 

?pUe o7tbe Witii Aia Of Radio 

very Iirge P'cfures hfi\c been dcraonstrnfed 

who PP”’’' '“y 1^7 CbicflRO men 

^ ond thp pynchronirntton of radio 

1 \ for Af/^^ol’o-’Pwture machine a> the ba«.s 

W first o An Ordinary pictnre 

are made ^"Pbeates of this flm 

s 5 li The n^lo" distributed to numeroas theaters. 

iAk ™iU 7 oTdeLt.g“' 7 S„'-'’"b "!>»;; “ 

fC™' ''A 7 ”t?e”./'’'““" • --„“‘'berrt 

tl e nsseitiblerl unfolds on the screen 

VbT'rS Tbe-’S 

the startiniT '**' *” ** * controls 

mrchioes in the^ theatefr*^*’”^ 

piS cXee-^raa-d’eaSs' 

of b^^h a^.-tn ^ * 7 “'^’ rnnuus blending 


Advertise 

Free Public Library 

l.U™;Ja’’7';ieve7X'‘fo“ """“t 

k- u Clever idea for increasing the po 
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Walk tie Dook Advert semenis Toutng Cty Streets 


pulanty of the public library A display 
4 by 2 ft by 13 lo was made lo the 
jorm of a book and was earned about town 
who walked inside the sicn Messages 
to the pubic describing features of the Ibrary 
were printed on the 8ide« back and inside 
P*Bt5 of the book which bore impriafcd on 
It the name Anne Othonty as Us author 


ful car wh ch throw the water in great 
streams to a distance of from So to 50 ft 
The machine can be used also as a first aid 
fire eogiae as it will throw a jet of 173 gal 
at 100 n> pressure The illustration— a night 
new— shows the machine operating as a street 
wa«her 


Londons Mighty Midnight 
Motor Street Washer 

many years eeerT night as the clock 
*, tvrehe every street in the West Cod 
Of London Bugland has been flooded and 
«oared wuh water Formerly th s was done 
wim hose and sprinklers Now it is beiog 
, J'fth a motor street wisher that bas 
sprinklers mounted on the front of the power 


Automobile Shaped hko a 
Itamdrop 

A car caus d a sensit on at a recent auto 
show at Deri n Germany The principal aim of 
the designer wns to construct a car with 
sireami DCS that would off r the leist possible 
resistance to the air ind for tl at reason a 



M do git Motor Street Washee 


of the Aolomol i. ^ i d I ke a 
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Stain*; On LoaUior Romovod 
By Solution Of Bubbor 

lor tlic rcnjovt! of grcn«e spots of 
niiy 1 int] from nnv Lather nrtjcle the best 
nicthoti Ins been fouiul to be to cent the 
Icntbcr with n tliiek solution of rubber m 
uhielt the sohent e%nporntcs rapidly 
Mhen almost drj this coating peels ofl 
quickly and rcmo\cs the Krea«e stains with 
It In esctptional cn«cs it iiinv be necessary 
to repent the operation se\crnl times 

The solution reeoninicnded is composed 
of tinvuLnaired Para or Ceylon rubber in 
proportion of one part to ten, bj weight 
of carbon bisulphide 


React on of ll f> \ r to the Old narj C nr and to the C 
SInped Ike i Ra ndrop Tic I oiincr in I pper Vt> 
Causes hddc I kc tl e 0 sk of a U U at Rett while 
t1 e J atlec D slurbs tic A r No Mote 0 an tl c I 
at the R gl t 


filing raindrop was taken as an ideal model 
Eaerything in llw, construction of the car was 
made subsidiary to tins The loJy in both 
theopen and limousine tjpes follows strictly 
the raindrop pattern The motor oormally 
decelops onlj 10 lip -all that is required to 
orne the car as a result of its sliglit air 
resistauce The centre of gravity oflliecar is 
rides quite steadily with a 
rtaulTeur and two pa«sengef$ even at such a 
nigh speed as 73 miles an hour reeenth 
attained on a race track 


Discovery of Now Attractive 
ndt p Nonmagnotic Porco 

\ stnleiiienl hns rccentb been made that 
n Oerman «cieutist has discovered n new 
attractive force which is nonmagnetic and 
yet which c3n<es attraction between, not 
only iron, but nl«o all other metals and even 
minerals It is beliercd that it will find 
immediate application in wireless telegraphy 
and teleplion) ns the eoerg) requirement is 
from too to GOO times less than that of 
ordinary cleclromagncts for the «ame purpose 
It IS also claimed that this diseoterj will 
make possible n speed of 2 000 letters per 
minute m telcgrophic writing 


Beacon Light Visible foi 200 Miles 

As the longer oir routes become 'more 
popular as they surely will there will be more 
and more necessity of night l^iug aud the 
companies arc anticipating this by the erection 
of lighthouses at intervals along the line 
l^ights of hrailed intensity aud with a visual 
range of from 20 to 40 miles have been in use 
on the London Pans air route but these will 
i'' 'JS'’* ”0» bnng 

S ''■'■W r<-atD,joir 

billion candicpowcr 
and Will V sible it is claimed at a distance 
n "Oder favorable conditions 

g“‘d«POsls on the inter 
Algeria between I ranee Italy and 


Vegetable Leather 

Aicording to a recent niinounieiiienl tie 
Japanese are produc ng from the mi er bark 
of the mitsunata plant a cood prad*. of 
vegetable Lather which is said to be almost 
as tough as the so called French kid 


Violm Made of Matches, Toothpicks, 
and Gluo 

\ patient worker has made a violin entirely 
out of matches and tooth picks glued together 
and fasinonc 1 to the proper thicl ness In spite 



A V ol n Compo ed of ij ooo Matches 
and Toolhptks 

of Ibe uiin,iial mnerial u.cd ,n , 1 , comlriiclion 
the viohii has a soft mellow tone said by 
experts to be of good quality and volume 

Elephants Act as Exports for 
Testing Floors 

. determine the strength of Ins 

garage floor a Canton Ohio man employed the 
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KfTicfs of fi»e ctrciis elcphints toaetaalcst 
load They were led upon the (!o>f and 
ponprf as cloiely as p"ssih!#. making a hr* 
wad of more than 13 tons on the center of the 
Bont—probably the first of this unusual des 
niptioo to be osed for such a purpose 


stood nod sat The total weight supported 
wnsT'Olb nhich included the weight ol (he 
platform 

Excoodinglr High'Poworod 
Russian Bloctrie Tram 


Paper’s Strength developed m Russia that IS iiid to 

\ iinnL e«|unlnavtUiog ©fits kind anywhere TrniOi of 

usual leiilt 00 header tUyi the ib^se cars are now riiBDiog from Moscow to 

eaSiig‘a Ih«t l«?„ I’ctrograd -t distance of SCO miles without 

"7»ng a sheet on which fire vonog women stoppage for recharging The tram is said to 
be <t|uipped with eltctnc motors of 3,000 bp 



A Single Sleet of Paper Supporting a Weigtt of 
7'9lb 


H gh pjwcred 1 lectnc Train tint Runs Betnecn 
Moscow and I’cTrograd 

Ihc Soviet government aided the inventor in 
the design and development of these high 
powered nrs and all details of their constnic 
trod are being kept secret 

No 701 Attempt To Utilize 
Energy Of Waves 
A. new attempt to utilize the 


energy 
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generated by wave action is iuteresliog be- 
cause of its novelty A tract 75 ft long, set at 
an angle of about 30° with the ocean surface, 
has been constructed at Ocean Beach, Californio. 
A v,eiglitcd car runs on the track, but cannot 
leave it The front of the car presents a broad 
surface at right angles to the track. A cable, 
attached to each end of the car, runs over a 
drum at the upper end of the track, and 
over a submcrced pulley at the lower end. 
The waves striking the car, drive it up the 
track, and when the waves recede, the car 
returns by gravity. In this manner the car 
is given a reciprocating motion, which, trans- 
mitted through the drum, can be used to 
drive a pump or other machinery. 


Solf.Govornmont Practised 
By Dopartmonk Store 

One of the large department stores of 
Boston has sticeessfully tried n form of self- 
government patterned much on the order 
of the S government. Employes elect mem- 
bers of the House by ballot. Department 
executives form the Senate. Tour high execu- 
tives form the cabinet, a d the prcsidcot of 
the company is the chief executive. Under 
this ptau, the employes practically regulate 
their own working conditions, and the system 
has led to a valuable exchange of ideas, the 
founding of welfare organizations, and a sub- 
stantial increase in the store's business 
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Tho Problem of tho Leper 

To 

The Editor. 

The "Modern Review” and The "Prabasi”, 

Sir. 

t beg to make through your paper an appeal vhich 
should commend itielt to the generosity of yoor 
readers. 

The problem of the leper in this country and the 
new hope which has arisen for him in the modern 
treatment of the disease has been frequently brought 
to our notice during recent years. There is probably 
no part of India where the problem is more acute 
than in the Bankura District In rec-'gnition of this 
(act and with a view to combating the disease, a 
strong committee has been formed under the presi 
dency ot the Oistusi Magistrate, G S Uutt. Csq., 
ICS The Committee proposes to work on two 
lines First, by the spread of information concerning 
the disease which will teach the leper and hte friends 
how lo prevent the spread of infection and, second, by 
the establishment of treatment centres lluoughout 
the dibtrict. A pamphlet has been issued de^tbmg 
m popular language the disease and the means by 
which It may be transmitted and the precautions 
which should be taken to prevent the infeidion of 
new subjects. A series of lantern slides has been 
prepared and arrangements are being made to deliver 
lantern lectutcs in various centres An appea\ has 
been issued to all the medical men of the district 
asking them to introduce the modern treatment mto 
their practices and to assist in the spread of informa- 
tion and oBermg to them a free supply of medicine 
for administration to poor patients and such advice 
ai d laboratory assistance as may be necessary In 
addition we hope to establish special tiealment centres 
(or -Iqiers in different parts of the district in charge 
of men specially Iramed for the purpose. The many 
advantages of segregation of lepets has been made 
ptoTTiinent in the popular statement and m the appeal 


to the doclors, but it must be recognised that the 
accommodation m the axioms is insuflioent aad 
that the great majority of lepers, j^articulatlv those 
in the early stages of the disease, ate unwifUng (o 
enter such institutions. It i$ hoped that the work of 
the Committee will reach the large proportion oF 
lepets which the asylums cannot at present hope 
to reach and prove a fruitful me.vns of relieving 
suReting and assist greatly m stamping out the 
disease 

The financial resources of the district are small 
and therefore an earnest appeal is made to a wider 
ubiic for the means to c.vrry on this work. Contri- 
utions may be sent to the District Klagistrate, 
Bankuia. or to the uuders gned. 

Yours etc , 

.) Cm-xh 

Secretary.and Treasurer, 
Bankuxa Anti-leprosy Campaign Committee, 
Sarenga, P O , 

District Bankura. 


Author of the booh ‘Gandhi 
and Tagore’. 

Dkar Sir, 

'Gandhi and Tagore’, a study in comparison, which 
IS reviewed in your July number IS not from the pen 
of Aurobindo Ghosh as it is "believed to be”. TTie 
writer who "has seen neither of the heroes of contem- 
porary India” IS Mr. N, K Venkalesnaran, B.A ,1. T , 
oftheTravancore Educational Service. 

Yours faithfully, 

K. Sankaranarayava. 
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Report of the Indian Sugar 
Connnitteo on Date Sugar 
Industry. 


I MS deputed by tbe Gaverament of the Centra) 
mvmcesasa witness for esaraination by the Indian 
o^jar Committee who, having concluded their bbours, 
Mve recently published their report on the prospects 
rJ. I ? authofities in the Indore 

I:;!-, c Agency, aod the Agriculture Depart 

ent of the Central Provinces, considering me » a 
**'’*"* concerned in the develop- 

nn*^* •*“ Province. 

* witness to depose on the possibi 
forests which stand untapped and 
ih.^ unutilised by Government and 

® Before I had Vnown that I would be sent 

*'*"*¥* * despatched all mv reports, 

^mphlets. and figures bearing on the prosperts of 
eiw.^ industry in these two 

of India to the members of the 
Committee, and I was led to behest that the 
It hi. osswve a belter treatment than what 

. Being selected as a witness 
s^..i ** P^sonal and practical experiences of 

wrai years derived from numerous date forests in 
to im*"** "* ^ J ' J **'’* "P » strong conviction 

»nce oMh «" 'he Sugar Committee the great import 
ttM aV '^*1 development and expansion of 

ptoj*ct In this con 
-{ *’’■ * “'/*f'"®^^the membets of the Committee 
tiB 1 *'* *''**• * I®'*" company to take 

tracts in Central India, and to msntute 
h« -r'Ts . training of dale tappers to worit on the 
^ n 5 * ‘t prevails in the Districts of 
•H, The Committee began to cross examine 

mv ^e''ej*’y the point, became obsiously 

SfblE ifff ® company was intended to attract 
inlt.,5.®^*®i?*”" pubic money in pursuit of an 
the members of the Committee 
un^.h!Zi *? . their insp ration from the 

of ih. B “°®“rs and investigations of Mr Annell 
‘^'•*3 Agricultural Department My lengthy 
^examination was intend^ to belittle i«y nW 
One n7tu®*** “y efforts , and, it was openly said by 
1 h. _';™ 5 '"*>ersoftheCommittee. that if he were 
in °^°P project of a joint stock company 

ironi,*^ *° **ve myself and others from further Irases 
Wmbles, and persoiwl sacrifices 


Khejur guT m Jessore annually. A few Madras 
districts are said also to contribute some quantity. 
i\<xcot\ess Khejur gur \% produced in some other 
districts of Bengal And, m this way, a little over 
one fifth of India s total sugar produce comes out of 
tbe Khejur gur made hy the villagers who own date 
trees m their holdings If we leave out of account 
a few scattered sugar factories d rectly dealing with 
the raw produce of cane, the whole output of cane 
sugar in India comes out of the cane gur or cane rab 
widely produced'throughout the country by the cane 
growers m their isolated fields, ju^t as they grow their 
other crops This is recognized , and the Sugar 
Committee have suggested very valuable notes and 
summaries for the improvement and expansion of 
further cane growth in India But with respect to 
Khejur gur, the coming sugar industry for this 
country lo which the Central and the Central Indian 
Provinces will ere long play an important part not 
less, if not more, than what it ts in all the eastern 
disttKis of Bengal, the Indian Sugar Committee have 
miserably failed to appreciate the subject If about 
five millions of planted date trees of poor and stunted 
growth in Bengal account for more thin one fifth of 
the country s sugar produce, do not thumb calcula- 
lions show ihit several times that number of full- 
grown and vigorous date trees m Central India and 
in the Central Provinces go very far to solve the sugar 
problem for India T To this, the Committee’s answer 
1$ in the wgaiive, and it is comprehended within the 
pa«g'»pK para a^o. pp 35556. 

Before we hear tvhat Dr. Harold Mann of the 
Bombay Agricultural Depirtment has to sav on the 
results achieved by him from the dale-tapping ooera. 
tions inaugurated by him m Ihe Thana disiiet of the 
Konkan, the Committee have declared that the date 
trees m that local ty are about balfalae in number 
and that the Bombay dale tappers are not so clever 
as the Berigalees, lor they derive about one-third the 
quantity of ava.labl. ju ce Vext as regards parts of 
Central India though it is admitted that the number 

". 7 -“ " r , hV ."3 “''">"5 


ana personal sacrifices 

to Calcutta from Nagpur where I was 
dd Sugai Committee in July, ipzo I 

Pi^s aH ** ® grateful or del ghted to receive the 
f;^s advices of the selected Government experts 00 
^***/ appeared to th nk Ihvt it was 
»j-f? '^'5 skilled local lab ut to tap the date 

cotQn'i.f1v 't hopeless to be able to settle m 
Cbmnfi. * trained Bengal Shee/iee, who alone, the 
IB thought, were able to extract the date juice 

quantities to make Khejur gur or raw 
hr. *^'xle of Widespread Village industry 

'u'“„”’*t we find only one brief chipter.XVl, 
report now published, devoted to the 
Soear other sources than cane producing 

amQn..Vi. Date, of course, is the principal 

-nn,”F '"pother sources, aud Jessore in bengafu 
nunJrff r j*" *** '** “"ty home A little over five 
s ot date-palm trees yield about 50,000 tons of 


. .1^ 1. very large ana they are extensive 

ide-spread theart of date tree tapping, it is asserti 

Sugar Cbmroillee, lacs of tons of available suirt; 
which the date tracts m Central India c«n weld 
year. must ^ to waste in the further growth^ 
.pension of the date forests until the si kly horn, 
iving, and maUria stricken y*. ° 


ifiages in I'engal, and settle m 


...igrate from t^heif ...lagcs i-engal. and settle m 
increasing numbers and in cobnies in ih* 
of the Durbars in Central India This is a 
able co-npliiwnt to the Jessore CacA. which hThas 
new desired during the course of my pcfL!^? 
experiejwes extending over twenty years ' 
made the date tappets of Surat and of Warrfhl ™ ? 
side by side wflK the r Bengal. 
£.e*«OTlhezA«)fi,»of East Bengal 1 I^^T'^® 
^noM that quantitatively or qualitatively in r«B^f 
of their juice production, the former a^ 
or less successful than the iatter Ne*f ?b7 I®"' 
of number, smart bcal bboure«® “’ttrartrf W .“i!’' 

adrauatMa of their*o"/idr’of*BeD Jj’® *^®/^^earted 

during tbe course of thefr ap ' 't&n'^,„°^ 

first month of the.r new care?? overthf bCd^'' of^n^ 
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dilc trees w ih n tie e rcles of our Kirjur gnr 
producoj, opent\cs \\ 11 tie members of lie 
Sugir Coram ttec or any otbet out< ders who have 
not seen one chic tree tipped for its {! r conlrosett 
tl esc ficts of out person'll ctp»r mecs and observn 
Ions’ Jfnot why rondemn our project as n »W 
goose cl ISC ’ \\ hy cons dcr tl e cl in cs < f nroduc 
t on of 1 fe V lies of tons oi dile suj,ir m tl e Weecin 
(Bombij C P md C I 1 is remote or imprict ciWe* 
\\hy not look upon tie x de ind extens se dile 
tracts n these I fo\ nets is self (frown nrul more 
\aluiblenituf il suj.ir plinti ons thin cine where 


>01 can hive the /f r nnd the sugar for tie mere 
■isitng IS It were* Ihus 1 w 11 close v» th i retort 
to the Ind in fau^ir Comm ttcc md say that if I 
were i menber of tier body m chirge of ther 
Report I would Ii c devoted hilf tie number of 
pages of tl er vdI im nous Report to mips ind charts 
of the date sugar tricti in llcse two Pros nces and 
to ficti nnd Tgures to show how tie economc 
condt in of tie ri ri! pipuht ons in the date forest 
vHigcs in tl eve pirts would hive been immensely 
improved 

lltnints CitATTCRnr: ( u a nt ) 


SE\LNTn CLNTrNAin or TIIC UNIMRSIT^ OP PADUA 


A RMi R(KUC\ir\T between the ItnliAo 
nnd tl c In hnn Universities seemed to hire 
been s « ahsed by the gmceful lavitntioa 
sent from I udun to India on the occasion of the 
Seventh ( entennry of the University of I’ndun 
which VMS cclebritcd between 14th and 17tli 
of Miy 1032 Invitation tetters (in Siosltrit) 
were sent to nil the important universities nnd 
Oriental assembi es of India The 1 ice*cliaacellor 
of the Calcutta Univ ersity Sir Asutosh Mooker 
jee rose equal to tbe occasion Realising tbe 
international signifcance of the invitation be 
promptly delegated three distinguished ohimm 
of the Colcuttn University to represent their 
d/mi mater in tbe historic nsseinbli^e of Padun 
in which delegates from Universities nnl 
learned bodies Irom oier fort} countries took 
part Three gentlemen— Hr D N Mallik Dr 
1 banindrannth Gho«c I niversity Professor of 
applied physics nnd Dr bunitiknnmr Clmtteryee 
University Professor of Indian Linguistics— who 
were staying rrspeclively in I ondon Ilerl n 
and Pans represented Calcutta nnd India 
in this unique gntbenng of scholars from all 
over the world 

The function was primarily ol a ceremonial 
nature but from the point of view of India it 
is noteworthy that the equal status of India 
in the rcpubl c of letters has been freely nnd 
formally recognised by one of the oldest 
Universities of Europe The principal ceremony 
m which the king of Italy was present took 
place on tbe I'ltb of May There were a 
number of stealers selected from among the 
delegates to read addresses of congratnlation 
to Padua The speakers represented tbe various 
countries which were formed into several 
groups namely — 

1 Asia (India and China) 2 The Latn 
nations (Eraace, Delgium Spain Portugal 
Roumauia and tbe states of South America) as 
well as Ireland and Greece 3 The nations of 
Northern and Eastern Europe (Holland Den 
mark Norway Sweden Eialand Esthon a 


Leltonin I iihunnin Hungary), I The English 
speaking nations of the nrilish Empire (f og 
lAolwitli b otland nnd SNales Cnnadn Ans 
trnlia and New Zealand Sooth Africa) 5 
Germany C The United Slates of America 
* The Slav nations (Hnsxin Poland Tcheko* 
Slovttkii, \ugo-ilavm Eulgaria) nod 8 The 
Unirer«ities of Italy 

Pach speaker was to spenk in his own 
language nnd tins was quite in keeping with 
the solcrnationnl character of the mcetiog The 
order of speakers wos determined by lottery 
nod as \sia came first and India was privileged 
to represent Vsia this part of the programme 
was opened with an address from one of onr 
Calcutta delegate* \n address «u table to the 
occasion had been prepared in which Pndua 
was congratulate 1 on her long record nnd m 
which It was emphasised that the modern 
Indian Universities svmbolisc 1 India s nge old 
quest f>t knowledge in a new form while thev 
“'P'" bring home to the rising generation 

»i:"i , modern sciences nnd up to date 

metbods of pedagogy they are equally zealous 
to conserve the ancient learning of India which 
m the days of 1 er illustrious Universities of 
iaksla Naianda nnd knranasi attracted 
^udents from practically the whole of Asia 
Tbe address ended with the wcllknown prayers 
from the Upanisads 9Uami nrafo etc and 
the wish was expressed that such a meeting of 
^e mem^rs of the various universities of the 
Cast and of the I\est like brother pilgrims to 

the same shrine orknowledge might be produe 
*i7** 1 **** domain of Science 

that knows no front er and lay the foundation 
of true internationalism 

T that an address on behalf of 

India s^uld he either m bansknt or in Hindus 
fSf the letters of invitation 

Padua to the Indian Universities were in 
^s*nf an adaptation of the speech was made 
\ Parasurnm Lakshroan 

^atdya of tie Fergusson College Poom an 
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fajcrat &an»kntnt (who is also an u a in 
ahof the Calcutta Lnirersits), and who is 
f°'»«';'^J«ngRnddhiit phnosophy with ITof 
‘^ia\al«l’onssm This address was wntten 
out tn the form of a Maau*enpt in Devanarari 
co^aclen aod Professor Chatterjee read it 
before the nssembljr on behalf of the Indian 
aiTersiticj first nmonp the foreign delegates 
rrench 

' German and the intonation of 
.... nssembljr did create no 

‘dpression 

a Tcrj great interest in India 
.. *'^o5ars from different universities 
j . among students the more inlet 

«f D t were profound ndmiren 

IT..I » Tagore sxhose name onij is 

f P^** port for Indians into the heart 
Ti..*** student comranmtj’ of the contineot 
an* professors in snch 

Lawri ^*“*1. "'■'S tiolteed with 

1-.?*“'^?. wish that other 

laoian tniTeriities also were represented and 
or Indian professors Drs MallxL Ghose and 
r.T.ViiT-’'* <wasioni to come in touib 

,}, ® * u • udents and others and eonrerse with 
**** ’®**^*”*®** nwaleniogof India 

the aarious edo ational 
iffi? Modern India Most of the 
•L *°/*.*^®wed great enthasmsm an i the 
twiwJ*’”**® Professors had to cire Autographs 
2,!** >n DeTaaagari and Roman The 
raoitcofdial Professors 
of sfc. . P<®pl< of PaJiia proud 

d' T he Rector of the Uaisersnr 
Seeretarjr of the Centenary 
Ballini (occnpying the chair 
oOBsknt in Padua Universitr) were the very 


spinis of courtesy and hospitality I’rof 
ItalliRMS an enthusiastic student of fndology 
and a true friend of India who appreciates all 
that IS best in Indian culture home of the 
mctubers of the dilTereot delegations were 
lioRoured with dcetomtcs by the Padna 
Loisersity and Dr P N Ghose has been 
conferred this distinction as n delegate from 
India 

\ery few In bans know what a fascination 
India eseicivs on the imagtcation of Italian 
sarants Irom tl e time of the great Gorresio, 
who brought out in the fifties of the last 
century the magntficeni editionof theRamayana 
with ao Italian translation to Dr Tessitori 
in wbo«e untimely death modern Indian 
liiignisticshad lost a splendid worker— Indology 
has an Juninterruptcil siicces«ion of voteries 
10 Italia— the India of Luiope Outside Germany 
It IS dilhcnlt to find so manr chairs of Sanskrit 
ns we find in Italian L'nnersities Prof Ualhni 
ofPadia Prof IJalloni of Pisa, Prof Suah of 
riorencc along with Dr Vallaunand Dr Tncci 
arc som* of the enthusiastic workers m the 
feld of tndology trained under the inspiring 
personality of Dr Carlo rormiclii occupying the 
chair o( Sanskrit id the Gnnersity of Rome— 
wlios* tingle li arted devotion to the cause of 
Indian tudiei ns well as the solid contrihu 
lions to the science ol indology have won for 
bun this year ( 1022 ) the crowning recognition 
of die highest Pnte of the Roman Academy 
for Philology conferred on this ^inikrit 
Professor of Rome So it is only proper for 
our Indian Gniiersities and oriental assemblies 
to establish a relation of closer friendship and 
co-operatioa with tbeir fellow workers and 
colleagoes of Italy 

Kalidss Sac 


FISCAL ENQUIRY 

The Question or Fokeign CartTVi 


S igns hare, of late, been visible in some 
the ^kestern countries, indicating 
•■'s® of a movement against .the 
. of foreign capital to a consider 

T The Report of the Company 

tnlL ^®«®dment Committee, presented 
* British Parliament in 1018, gives 
th?!?***°°’ >0 feeble manner, to 

of an increasing flow of foreign 
f the United Kingdom Many 

hose who made wntten replies to the 
41%-8 


questions of the Committee, or who gave 
evidence before it, expressed opinions, we 
are told, in favoutof disciosnre of nation 
ahty by all shareholders, nnd, m some 
cases of limitation of the proportion 
which aliens might hold of the share 
capital of a Company While in the case 
of certain industries the Committee 
recommends that no restrictions at all fw. 
,aipo«d. It neaertheless advocates m much 
cases the enforcement of disclosure of alien 
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ounerslitp if Umt policj sccma to the 
Legislature to be right In the ease 
of otlicrs it thinks tliat though it is 
neither expedient nor essential for 
national safety that al ens shoull be 
totally exclude 1 from ouncrsliip it is 
necessary to ensure that not more than 
20 per cent of the share capital shoiihl 
be held bv aliens and that those shares 
should carrj n > more than 20 per cent 
of the \oting poner 

The Committee appointed bj the 
Board of Trade to investigate the 
general question of trade relations after 
the war winch reported in 1 UG had 
also gone into the question of foreign 
capital Although the Lommittcc reported 
against an imposition of restrictions upon 
aliens becoming sharchollers m British 
Corporations it did not hesitate to 
express itself in favour of defimte in 
formation ns to the nnti nialitv of the 


shareholders in every British Company 
We think therefore tlie Report stated 
that It would not be well to use the 
tw o edged w eapon of restriction specially 
in view of the fact that after the War 
It will be uawise to discourage foreign 
capital from coming frcel> into the 
country But we think it desirable 
that the Government should be provided 
with definite information as to the 
nationality of the shareholders in every 
British company We therefore recom 
mend that every limited company should 
henceforth be required to include in its 
annual returns to Somerset House a 
statement of the amount of its stock or 
shares held by or on b half of aliens 
together with a statement of their 
nationality 

France is another country m which 
measures have been proposed for dis 
conraging the flow of foreign capital 
1 have come across the terras of the 
draft of a Bill by a Deputy m France 
m the year 1913 discountenaocinc 
foreign investment The measure coiT 
templated discont nuance of the word 
French m the following cases 1 
When the enterprise or company has 
one or more foreign adrmn strative officers 
when It 13 a branch establishment of 


a foreign enterprise or corporation, when 
more than ten per cent of its personnel 
consists of foreign employees or when 
It IS not carried on cxcltisncly according 
to I rcnch laws 2 When the goods 
are not produced m I ranee or in I rench 
colonies b^ cxclusi\tl> I reneb enterprises ” 
it was proposed that persons violating 
the law m case they were foreigners 
should be expelled on repetition of the 
ofience I desire Rirtlicr to refer to an 
extract from the Morninff Post of 
December 30 1012, to illustrate the 

feeling of antipathy against foreign com 
panics in 1 ranee The paragraph runs 
thus — 

Mr Brian 1 Minister of Justice has 
ordere! nn enqu rj to be opened into the 
methods Ailopte 1 by foreign compames which 
organi«e f nancia! issues of I rnnee This enquiry 
s the natural conseq lenee of the promise Riven 
by M Brmnil iluring tl e debate on the Rocliette 
nlTairtbat hewoull take measures to protect 
the s\\ ngs of France nul to prevent these 
savings be ng drntned lolo foreign coua 

tries vMthoit good lecuntj It appears that 
the law of lOOi providing that a ueclarotioo 
must be olTicially reg slered and an announce* 
ment inserted m the supplement of the Journal 
OfTcial wl enever stocks or shares ore off red for 
sale m France is frequently violated To save 
the expenses entailed b/ these formal ties certa a 
fnancicrs instead of offering shares for sale 
•“ France have merely informed their cheats 
tMOJgh oTees in I ar « that these shares are 
olfercd for «a1e m some foreign town or 
other It IS announced that these proceedings 
are to be taken ngainst an English firm 
which IS alleged to have «:ent circulars con 
^roing o fore gn stock to French investors 
vs the principals of the frm are domiciled 
out of France action can only be taken 
against the r representatives m Pans 

The I nghsli agents referred to above 
were we are told subsequently convicted 
I ranee and England are not the only 
countries in which there has been a 
feeling of aversion among tbe people 
against the investment of foreign capital 
This feeling it appears exists in an 
intensified form m many other countries 
Josef Grnnzel, in his work on tconomic 
Protectionism refers to a movement in 
Germany against the investment of 
foreign capital A measure was we are 
told introduced in 1912 in the German 
Reichstag to set a limit to tbe de 
nationalising commercial policy of the 
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powtrful Amencan trust, the standard 
on Company I urthcr, the action that 
Germany bad taken sometime pnor to 
this in the matter of potassium salts, 
which arc considered to be of \ery 
great value in agriculture and in which 
bennanj has a monopoly, ssos vsjlh 
the object of discouraging the flow of 
joreiga capital into the country The 
law introduced m 1010 to deal with 
the Situation provided for the compul 
* 0 Ty combinations of producers of potns 
fnm salts This was preceded by n 
which indicated that “the fear 
*st the control of the industrv should 
pass into_ foreign hands was a part of 
e incentive to this regulative action 
As a result of the tnarLed fall in the 
Talnc of the potassium plants the 
teport said “foreign countries dependant 
source of potas*tum would 
“Ot have let piss the opportunitj of 
acquiring numerons potassium works at 
prices, and hence of securing no 
uaesirable amount of influence in deter 
fflining the policy of the Uerotan potas 

*ium industT; ’ 

f alfcngth of the motement 

I ”®^'®°ahsatioo of industries mnv 
“C taken to be an indication of the increas 
g intensity of feeling agiinst foreign 
In Switzerland for instance 
thongh at several votings by Referen 
Ejection was secured of proposils 
or the assumption of new powers by the 
overnment, yet in the case of the scquisi 
jon of the railways the instinct yielded to 
. ® prospect of economic adiantage 
ro Bryce m his work, Modern Demo 
craces, said 


reason was that Ihe bofdios by 
of a large proportion of the shares 
_ •“* Golhatd Ratmay an uadcTtaViog of 
n«i.» "JJrraat onal importanee had made it 
fn desirable for the Swiss GoTeromeDt 

Ij, full control of that 1 ne and to do 

hnes necessary to acqnire the other 


The trend of this movement in Portu 
Kai is indicated in the following extract 
ratrplay, the leading shipping 
of Lngland (I am obliged to a 
«ombay fnend for this ) 

Accord nj, to advices from Lisbon a D U has 


been introduced m the Chamber appointing a 
Comm ssion to 1 jiiiditetle Trnnsportas Man 
timos audio transfer the steamers to a private 
company the capital of which will bceiclusne- 
ly Iorliigue«e The new company mast it 
IS stated employ only Portugocfe snbjecfs and 
the steamers are to be employed m the trade 
w ith the I ortugue«e Colonies 

In Mexico the motement ins resulted 
m the nationali«ntion of itsnilwaysby 
the method of merging the diflerent 
private companies intonlnrgecorporation 
(I ineas Naciomles de Mexico) in which 
the 1 ederal Gosernment secured for itself 
a sulTnent otimbcr of shires to be able 
to dictate the nilroad policy in the inter 
est of the country (Orunzel ) It appears 
from 1 statement made by the Times 
Trade •'upplement m n rccen^ i«sue that 
the proMSions of the Australian Naviga 
tion Act hate resulted recently in the 
exclusion of British liners from the inter 
state pa&sengir traflic of the Common 
weiltb This IS signilicint indeed' 

It any be asked if id independent and 
economically advanced countries like 
lngland ind 1 rauce Germany and Sw it 
rertaml restiictnc measures against 
foreign iniestment arc considered neces 
sary and advocated for safeguarding their 
economic interests how much more should 
India industrially backward and politi 
cally non autonomous as she is stand in 
need of protection ngainst unrestricted 
foreign exploitation ’ fl e ct idcnce placed 
before the Indian Fiscal Commiscion has 
shown in an unmistakable manner what 
Ibe feeiiogs of well informed Indians are 
ID the matter Lngland as is well known, 

IS as keen at the present moment as ever 
to invest her surplus capital in India and 
o considerable amount of Dritish capital 
actually flows into the country every 
year Ihcrc are already indications that 
this flow will be further stimulated if the 
present fiscal system is repliced by pro 
tcctive tanffs Indians demand a change 
in the present fiscal policy becau«e they 
arc com meed that under a well considered 
system of protection her industries are 
bound to expind and flourish in an 
adequate manner But they are equally 
convmced that the use of foreign capital 
to any consideni le extent cannot but 
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hamper nud dcla^ the rcah'alion of this 
goal, first, by stimulating further imports 
and discouraging production m the conn 
try and secondly, by exercising a baneful 
influence in the political sphere 

I have alrcadv show n in an article on 
the subject published in a preceding issue 
of this journal how foreign capital is 
largelj attracted to undeTelojied countries 
like India and to others which follow a 
policv protection, how there has al 
readj sprung into existence a distinct 
movement m favour of employing foreign 
capital with the object of setting up ex 
tensive plaints for roaniifactiinng \arious 
commodities for whicli India affords a 
suitable field and how if this process is 
to go on uachccl ed, the increased 
amounts that the consumer will ha\e to 
pay under a system of protection for the 
commodities used hy him will mostly go 
to enrich not the people of the country 
for whose benefit alone such a pohej is 
ad\ocated and justified but the foreign 
exploiter who«e activities have rendered 
the people of India so utterly Iielplc«s in 
the sphere of industry and commerce 
Josef Grunzel who discu««cs the ques 
tiou of foreign capital at some length m 
bis work already referred to goes to the 
root of this matter when he points out 
that It is only in the earlier stages of 
capitalistic production in a country that 
foreign entrepreneurs capital will be wel 
come He says. 

As Soon as the spir t of enterprise becomes 
active m the country itself attempls w 11 
not be wanting to replace such capital by 
foreign loan capital which leaves in Ibe 
possession of the debtor country the excess 
of its earning above interest thus operating 
to enrich the latter more rapidly and at 
the same tune el m natmg the ooavoidable 
personal influence of the foreign capitalist on 
the domestic econom c policy The most lu^is 
tent opposit on to the foreign entrepreneors will 
be found in the case of tho«e enterprises fo which 
IS entrusted the safeguarding of any «pccia! 
economic interest of the community m the field 
of national defence of trade rndnstry or 
commercinl pol cy 

Indeed India has long outgrown the 
stage of industrial development when an 
unlimited and uncontrolled mveslment of 
foreign capital might have been ndtan 


tngcoos to her The persistent demand 
on the part of far sighted Indians for the 
adoption of measures restricting the 
continuous and continued flow of foreign 
capital docs not, therefore, come a day 
too soon 

I proposed to indicate how the u«e of 
foreign capital to a considerable extent in a 
country like India is likely to prejudice, 
III other ways besides those mentioned 
above, the interests of the country and 
hamper the development of industries 
and this spcciallv under a system of pro 
tcction Indians demand a cJiange m the 
present fiscal policy because they fWl that 
under a system of protection alone can 
she, under the present circumstances, ex 
pect her manufactures to develop in such 
away os to be able to compete equally 
with foreign commodities in her own 
market If this object is to be attained, 
the goods required by her but supphed by 
foreign countries should more and more 
he produced in tlie country it«elf Protec 
tion to an Indian lodnstry nnddiscourage 
ment of a similar foreign industry ore, 
therefore, parallel expressions But let 
us 'ee how the object aimed at by those 
who advocate protection IS sought to be 
defeated by on unrestricted flow of foreign 
capital into the country 

As IS wellknown, a considerable 
amount of foreign capital continually 
flows into the country Hut, one may 
here piii'e and enquire, bow is this capital 
earned to India ^ There are still many 
people who seem to believe that this 
capital is transmitted to India either in 
specie or m credit paper The eminent 
liberal writer and statesman, the Rt 
Hon J M Robertson, mentions the case 
of a member of Parliament of hterarv 
distinction who was once asked m the 
House of Lommons how he supposed was 
a loan by investors m the United Kingdom 
to a foreign country effected The member 
answered without any hesitation that 
this would be done by tbe transmission 
of credit paper ' In bis work on Free 
Trade Mr Robertson explains in a clear 
and lucid manner how capital is actually 
exported from one country to another 
He writes 
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‘ Non , ibe exict form in which a pabhc Inaa 
iJ made from ttns country will be determioedat 
wie moment by all the special circumstances, 
fioaocialand commercial If i will be profit 
able at the time for the British exporters to 
*<00 and for the importers lu the borrowing 
country, the transaction will in part tahethat 
might, again take the form of send 
’ t colonial produce w hich was in 

store here lor re export If however the pur 
po*e of the loan, as often happens, is the con 
stmctioD of a new State railway in the borrow 
wgcountry.thebnlkofthe loan will be likely 
*0 fnr as we are concerned in the shape 
01 rails locomotives and rolling stock Some 
®ight even go m gold if the borrowing 
uOTciument IS improving its currency we are 
latterly great dealers in gold as a commodity 
Joe produce of the South Afntan mines But a 
loan of say fifty millions will never go wholly 
m gold n gQ mainly in British produce 
mostly manufactures The making of the«e 
goods will not only employ labour here but 
wm seenre a profit to the capital employed in 
making them and that profit will ta ordinary 
. provide for the upkeep oud if necessary 
toe extension of the plant of that industry 

broadly speaking there cannot be 
®* capital without giving employment 
*00 profit to Bntish labour and capital Ueyond 
toe small movemeots of bullion which as we 
4 V ****” tegularlygoin time of pevcetobalance 
1. exchange between different State*, 

capital limply esnnot be exported stteii ibe 
i>fmor commodities If the borrowing btate 
**fflpjy to receive a British cheqne iorf ^ 
tJWOOO from the Bank of England or Bank 
aotestothat amount (which is not the way 
w which things arc done ) it would have to 
proceed to buy with that paper the special 
f**i V* F^®*red and also further goods the 
sale of which la its own or neighbouring coun 
rries w ontd bring la the spare money it needed 
U will thus be seen that while India 
rjtimres less of foreign goods in order that 
*he mav be able to manufactare more 
goods and thereby satisfy her own re- 
rjnirements the use of foreign capital dis 
courages such manufacture by compelling 
her to purchase goods largely from 


A most practical and eficctive method 
ih Government can eocoarage 

e development of industries in India is 
y *«nnng the pnrehase of supplies re 
for the railways the army and the 
pnbhc services so far as possible in 
this countrv It is essential that thu 
Should be done if industries are to grow 
adetjuaiely and properly in IndiT Owing 


chicflj, however, to the «3ominance and 
intervention of British capitalists, who 
exercise an amount of influence and 
control over Indian affairs out of all 
proportion to the quantity of capital 
invested by them in thfs country, the 
Government of India have not so far 
been able to accomplish anything sub 
stantial m this direction The enquiries 
conducted by the Indian Indnstiyal Com 
mission, together with the information 
placed at their disposal convinced them 
that the manufacturing capacity of the 
country had been far from sufficiently 
utilised by Government departments m 
the past, and they lormulated propo 
sals which might have the effect of sti 
muHting industrial development to a 
certain extent at least 


lausc Ui our memners said toe report, 
who bad the opportunity, when wortwg 
with the Indian Munitions Board of san^ 
tioniog the indeots on the Stores Department 
of the India Office foand numerous lostanees 
m which articles were ordered from England 

which could have been supplied by Indian 
inannfacturers equally well both in respect 
of prKc and quality if the latter could have 
relied oa an establsbed Government practice 
of local purchase ’ It appears to us that 
10 the luteresis of Indian industries a radi 
cal change should he made in the methods 
of parebasing in lodia Ooverament and Rail 
way stores The existiog system has been 
handed down from a time when India wae 
almost entirely dependent upon Europe for 
maanractured goods but it is nn«uited to 
modem cooditious and has had a deterrent 
eflect on attempts to develop new industries 


The authors of the Report oo Indian 
roDslitutional reforms were very out 
spoken IQ this matter They, m fact 
admitted that ‘ the maintenance of a 
Stores Department at the India Office 
IS looked on as an encouragement to 
the Government to patronise British at 
the expense of local manufactures ” 

Sifeqocntl, .0 l;(19thcGorerno,e„t 

of Ind.-. oppo.nlcd Iht Stores Pnrcl.ns. 
Commitlre to consider and report, m 
Ttcre of tbc nccess.ty of cncSnraging 
Indiao .ndnstnes while at the slml 
time securing economy and efficiencv 
what measures are required to enable 

the Departments of the Government Vf 
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India and of Local Governmenls to 
obtain their requirements as far ns 
possible in India lliis Committee 
recommended that in addition to pro 
\i6ing for the full utilisation of existing 
industries in India, the Government 
must further give them practical cii 
couragement, especially m the initial 
stages of their enterprise, and must 
assure tjicm of a reasonable measure of 
protection against outside competition 
A rcMew of the stores purchase pohe\ 
of the Government of India from the year 
18bj onwards led the Stores I’urchasc 
Committee to the conclusion that the 
Government of India had not generally 
succeeded m the eflorts made by them in 
respect of the encouragement of locnl 
industries and of the local purchase of 
imported stores and that this failure had 
been contributed to largely by the mnueoce 
of the Stores Department of the India 
Offace 1 his Committee which had a pre 
element of buropeans and 
officials on It, did not hesitate to condemn 

!!f attitude 

ot the India btores Department, whose 
advice had so far been the domioatine 
factor in the matter cannot but 

5 declared, that the attitude 

ol that department has been, in the mam, 
one ol opposition to any measure which 
would lead to either purchase or maou 
lacture m India and thus result m the 
gradual transfer of the supply of stores 
from the British to the Indian field ’ No 
condemnation of the policy hitherto pur 
Government in the matter 
could be more scathing than this 

We have seen how in spite of all pro 
tests against the stores policy of the 
Government of India and notwitbstand 
mg repeated efforts for introducing radical 
pol'^y. th= Government 
m tPem' ** V?'®' t'sprasihlities 

m the matter This has been so as I have 
said above, owing to the very powetrid' 
almost irresistible, influence of British 

m liid the British ofBcmls 
m India Indeed, the history of the stores 
purchase policy of the Givernment of 
India affords a striking illustrat.oi. of the 
effects of an ludiscntnmate employment 


of foreign capital, resulting in exploitation 
and outside mttrtcution i he question has 
two aspects, ecomomic as well ns political 
Both these aspects are so closely inter' 
related that it is difficult to differentiate 
one from tlic other When, for instance, 
a loan is floated in England for pushing 
on, say, de\elopmcnt of railways, what 
intariably happens is that this invest 
meat of English capital practically 
means the import into India of foreign 
railway materials I his, in other words, 
means that you substitute foreign goods 
for Indian goods or discourage the pro 
duction of Indian goods by encouraging 
the import of foreign goods In cases 
in which no Joan is raised but still 
foreign goods are imported in spite of 
the fact that indigenous goods are either 
available or can be manufactured at less 
or equal cost m India, it is the political 
factor of the question that finds play, 
though underneath the surface is discern 
ible the desire of financiers or capital 
ists to push tbcir pn\ate profitable 
interests 


An unrestricted and uncontrolled flow 
of foreign capital prejudices thede\elop 
meat of industry in India in another 
Gompetition, m the sense of an 
eflicieat rivalry between individuals or 
nations, is a condition of progress in 
almost every sphere of life But this 
competition, if it is to be of the right 
sort, should, above everything else, avoid 
all attempts to restnet it in the interests 
classes or communities 
It is of no less importance that com 
peUtition should, besides, be both fair 
and equal This is finely illustrated from 
the world of sport by W Jethro Brown 
work, Ihe Underlying Principles 
ol Modern Legislation Mr Brown 
wntes 


.. of football prohibit puncbiDg- 

the Marquis of Queeusberry rules forbid 
according to the orthodox con 
game of lacrosse the lacrosse 
r*ih *®j“ot to be directed against the skull 
la all sports there are rules 
be gcune which defiae the forms in which 
ma ry between opponents may find expression 
bu€h mso far as they arc good mles do 
hot enfeeble rivalry they only regulate its 
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ctaracter m accordance w itb a particular 
conception of the game Certain muscnlar 
actmties proper m the sphere mayliebratal 
m another I ootbnll is not a prize fght 
“Sh Kicking howerer credifaWe on the 
ninsic hall stage is out of place m the pnze 
^'><1 cutting off the adrersary a ear or 
splitting his craninm admirable as it may 
w in swordsmanship is no part of the game 
, The application ol all th s to 

tical society is obrions The true fnnet on 
.*'*'*■ regulation is not to eliminate com 
oot to d reel it along certain lines 
ita the object of retaining its power as a 
umnlas to effort white remoiing or dim n 
o ng its undesirable consequences 
One of the reasons why an uorestrict 
td flow of foreign capital is opposed 
7 Indians is that it has introduced 
nneqnal and unfair competition This 
as placed Indians in the matter of 
»n«r indnstries in an utterly helpless 
®nd unfavourable position as compared 

0 Bntishers A competition between 
n indnstnally advanced country like 

England and a weak and undeveloped 
oontry like India can neter be a com 
^tition between equals As Professor 
ufM Marshall says m a truly open 
B j competition is ofiea constroctire 
not ungenerous Dot he adds 
When a giant business is striving to 
ttaia a monopoly or to repel rivals 
Ota ground which it wishes to make 
to under strong temptation 

ferocious and unscrupulous 
ethods to compass their uodoiog 
otnething hke this is happening to 
the present moment If there 
a change m the present tar ff policy 
ua as a result of this the flow of 
o«ign capital is further stimulated 
® present conditions will be farther 
aggravated In view of the particular 
in which England stands to 
ndia It IS certainly the dutv of the 

1 to safeguard the interests of the 

tK n international trade policies 

f Bntish Dominions are able to take 
T . of their own interests but 

'a IS not la an equally strong posi 
xi!.° . rightly therefore Professor 
t. j thinks that Britain is morally 
nod to attach to each of her interests 
as great weight as if it were 


The pace of industrial advance of a 
country depends toaconsiderable extent on 
the organising ability, technical and scienti 
fic knowledge, and practical skill possessed 
by the people engaged in trade and com 
merce V\ hen capital is poured by a pro 
gressive people into a backward country 
to be devoted to industrial and commer 
cial enterprises it generally happens that 
the experts nnd organisers are .supplied 
by the former This places the country 
that uses foreign capital at a very serious 
disadvantage because in the matter of 
organising nod technical experts it finds 
Itself at the mercy of the country supply 
log capital Take for instance the rail 
ways tliejute industry and the banking 
industry in India These are all dominated 
by British capitalists They afford a stnk 
lOg illustration of the cflects of foreign 
capital demonstrating how unfairly* 
Indians have so far been treated lo the 
matter of the training nnd appointment 
of technical experts This is so because 
of the very close jealousy displayed by 
British capitalists and there agents in 
regard to Indians In one of his recent 
works in which be discusses the chief 
problems which arise from the contact 
between diflefent governments and peoples 
C Delisfe Burns casually refers to this 
matter He acknowledges that when 
capital IS exported the importiag country 
becomes dependent on the citixensofthe 
lending nation not only for cash and com 
modules but also for the intellectual and 
imagmatjve ability necessary fororgani 
sation In support of this thesis he men 
tions the case of Italy which at the begin 
log of the recent war found hereelf m a 
difficult financial position not onlybecause 
some great banks there had been formed 
with German capital but also because the 
banking and some of the trade organi 
sationswere largely dependent upon the 
ability and experience or German residents 
in Italy ( International Politics bv C 
Delisle Burns ) '' 

The most outstanding argument 
against the unrestneted flow of foreign 
capital into India however is the attitude 
of rude and aggressive domination that 
the rcsi lent British mercantile community 
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la India have so far been found to assume 
in respect of the people of the country and 
the opposition that they have generally 
offered to the introduction of progressive 
measureshaving for their object the godil 
of the country It is imperative that the 
ascendency of this powerful class should 
be set down to its proper limits I hat the 
political influence of foreign capital on a 
backward or weak country has often been 
detrimental to its interests is a proposi 
tion that requires no elaborate demonstra 
tion at this time of day, at least in India 
Mr C K Hobson discusses this nsp<*ct 
of the question with som** amount of 
thoroughness in his work, the Lxport of 
Capital I make no apology to quote 
at length some of his observations He 
says 


Capital has bsen employed to numerous 
instances to dram countries of their resoarces 
to weaken them economically and to degrade 
them morally The danger is specially great 
when highly organised communities are brought 
into contact with pnmitire peoples of loner 
education and intelligence Uncivil sed nod 
halKiviliied peoples have been ruined for the 
temporary beneQc of countries n ith n more per 
feet material development 

Cases of misapplication of capital have been 
excessively common They are not confined to 
commercial ventures , which actively 

oppress helpless nations in the territories where 
they operate The desirahility of partcnla- 
investmeats cannot be proved by the fact that 
the investors found their outlay financially 
remunerative to themselves nor does itnccessa 
rily follow that a financially unsuccessful invest 
meat IS unproductive of good to the world at 
large The self interest of individual investors 
la* an uareliable guide to the interests of 
nat ons and of the human race -Were the two 
interests identical history would have been dif 


ferent from what it has been Saa Thome 
the Congo and Putumayo would not have been 
a blot upon European cnilisation while many 
a war might have been checked at its inception 

Mr Hobson points out how tbeGovern 
ments of weak and backward countries 
often fall an easy prey to the wills of 
financiers wlien tliey are faced witli difli 
eultica, internal or external, and refers to 
examples, showing how foreign capital 
has been used for purposes of exploitation 
in the worst sense of the word As he 
says when the borrowing country is 
weak, lenders consider tliat their interests 
arc best served bv encroaching upon the 
political independence of the borrowing 
country 

I have attempted to show tbat^economi 
cnlly ns also politically no unrestricted 
flow of foreign capital cannot be conducive 
to the good of a country situated as 
India 19 1 have drawn only the dork 

side of the picture Uut, I do not forget 
that foreign capital has in many cases 
conferred great benefits on countries asing 
it It IS because under certain circnm 
stancessucb capital is a beneficial commodity 
that some of the Indians who have given 
their thoughts to the question have, rather 
than demanding total prohibition urged 
that steps be taken on the one hand to 
check the unrestricted flow of foreign 
capital and on the other to ensure that 
Indians should enjoy adequate powers of 
control It IS for the legislature to decide 
in what way these objects are to be 
achieved 


SuDiiiR Kumar Lahiri 
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PICTURE 

ITramlattii/rett ^eiiitdranaiA Tagort t*‘Bti[dka J 

Bv K C Sr\, res 

Art than a picture mere, oa canvas hmn’d ? 

— That Btarrj cluster, distaoce dimm’d 
That throags its aest 
01 hearen’s breast , 

That tireless travellers’ baud 
/•joumejing through the darkness, lamps m baud,—' 
The sun aod moon and stars that speed 
Through wheeling year by year 
Art thou not real like those, indeed ^ 

Art thou, alas, a pKture mere ’ 

'Mid restless change why art thou fix’d in rest ^ 

Be thou the traveller’s comrade blest, 

0 thou who hast lost thy way ' 

W hy sight and day 

Dost thou, iu midst of all, remain so far from all. 
Immured in quietnde’a inmost hall > 

This dnst doth raise 
Its grey hoed skirt, and plays 
With winds in wanton mirth 
In summer months it drapes the Earth, 
Of splendoor shore in widow’s weeds austere 
In spring time of the year 
It paints and decks her yonth 

Thus dnst, too, lives in truth 
These leaves of grass 
That lie at the Votverse’s feet, alas, 

Arc real, too,— they change from greeu to sere 
Thou changest not —thou art a picture mere, 

A picture mere ' 

Once didst thou walk beside ns oo our way^ 

Thy breast did heave and sway. 

Thy life in every limb of thine 
In melody and grace 
Did trace ^ 

Its own new rhythm and rhytnM line. 

Attuned to the music of the spheres 
Since then have passed by many months and years 
And in my life, my world. 

That round about thee whirled, 


42^9 
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How real wert tbou, in sooth, 

0 goddess of my youth ! 

For thou didst paint, with beauty’s brush, 

All earth and sty, in joy’s deep flush. 
Yea, in that dawn on Earth, 

In thee all Nature’s voice had birth. 

We walked together band in hand ; 

But thou didst step aside, and stand^ 

Behind the shadow of the night. 

Since then, with all my might, 

Onward 1 ’vc walked, and on, 
Through grief and joy, alone> 
Daylight and night, the heaven’s ebb and flow, 

Pass on and go 
The flowers I greet 

Beside the road, move on with silent feet, 

In splendour's hues array’d. 

In a thousand streams Life’s river sweeps uastay’d 
With Death as anklets sweet 
On its dancing feet. 

Afar and farther still 
I rove 

Stirred by a nameless thrill : 

For I have given the roadside all my love. 
Where thou didst step aside, 

Tbon standest still. 

And thou dost hide 

Behind the dust, behind the leaves of grass, 

Behind the sun and moon and stars, alas, 
Thou, who w'ert so dear, 

To-day a picture mere ! 


What senseless fancies cloud the poet's brow ? 

A picture thou ? 

Ah no, thou art no picture mere. 

The painter's lines have not confined thee, dear, 
Nor silence stopt thy breath. 

Ah no, for if the joy that’s thou had met its death,* 
This river 

Would lose its liquid quiver, 

1 his cloud that gleams 
Would fold for e’er its golden beams. , 
If from this world the dark enchantment of thy hair 
Did pass and fade. 

The wind'fann’d mannuroua shade 
Of the blossom’d woodlands there 
Would dreamlands’ be. 

Have I, indeed, forgotten thee ? 

Ab, no, thou hast thy seat 
In Life’s own source, and hearths red liat ; 

, So art remember’d not. 
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So we remember not tbe flowers that dot 

The paths we walk with listless hearts distraught 
So we remember not the stars 
Yet they, 

Across the viewless bars, 

Add fragrance to the breath of night and day,— 
Unseen, unsought, 

They fill oblivion's void with tunes unheard 
Porgetting’s not the same as remembenng not , 

So thou hast stirr’d 
And sway'd my blood, unknown, 

From oblivion's tbrone 
Thou livest not before mine eye. 

For in its pupil dost thou he 

And that is why 

Thou hvest m the woodlands green, and in the azure sky. 
In thee 

My world hath found its inmost melody 
None know they bear thy accents nng 
In all the songs I'sing 

Thou art the poet that sits witbio the poet’s heart , 

No picture, no, no picture mere thou art ’ 

Thou earnest, long ago, array’d in morniDg’s light, 

And I have Tost thee m the night 
Since then 

In midnight gloom, unknown of men 

Thou bast been coming back to me, my dear 
No picture tbon, tbon art no picture mere 


DHARATAtARSUA 
A Pi..vy IN One Act 
D\ Mrs Noraii Ricoards 


Persons of the Play 
Dk 1‘lranx , 

Dr Steam 

Dr Whistle | 

Dr.Whitehnll I 

Dr Delhi ( 

Dr. Shortis I 

Dr Montagu Ford j 
^>SlCK M\v 
W’llE 

“»ARata thnrson 
A Bov 
^ Servant 


of any housesn 

7j^ Sick Mas, ^/jWife, Rijarata tfjfo' 

Dr PuRANA are distnered, Dr Purana 
ts seated tn the centre facing the SickAIan 

vho M lying on a charfat to the rxghl* 
‘'i . ptrhtletm 
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PURANA Thy sickness is non existent 
for thy body is unreal Let thy mmd dwell 
only on thoughts of the soul Lend not 
thine ear to those whose delight is in material 
things for verily objects perceived of the 
senses are a delusion they are of no more 
substance than the gleam of a polished shell 
Material manifestation is as the *reflection 
in a mirror unreal as the alluring vision 
of fertile land in a desert the despair of 
thirsting travellers who wearily march to 
wards it 

StCK Man But 0 Wise One the pains 
of my body are a drag upon my spirit 
Daily I grow more weak more helpless 
Soon shall I be unable to rise from my 
couch Thus wearily pass my days 

PURANA It is well Such weariness 


gives strength to the soul The harmless 
uneventful existence that is thine frees the 
mind for contemplation Remember the 
earth is a place of suffering and the extent 
of thine own sufferiog is but the result 
of thine own past There is no escaping 
from the harvest of the seed sown in prc 
vious lives The only freedom from pain 
lb freedom from the wheel of birth and death 
to be attained by renunciation of the lower 
self the renunciation of the jojs of life — 
of the great illusion miya 

Bharata O Wise One in all humility 
I ask 1 $ it possible to separate the creator 
from his creation? Is not the child imbued 
with the life of Us parent ? And does not 
the beauty and well being of the child greatly 
please Us progenitor ? 

PURVNA My son thy question betrays 
Ignorance — the ignorance of a youthful mind 
untrained Know thou the Creator first 
created the soul the inextinguishable life 
force which endures through limitless ages 
Then for the souls evolution He created 
mdyd— tlial which does not endure jet though 
Unreal as ll e image in the mirror deludes 
the sojourners of the earth Knowest thou 
not that MlyS vail of celestial origin was 
created lor the sole purpose of beguiling 
men that she was the embodiment of the 
goddess of love and desire than which no 
delusion is greater ? 

Biivrata Vcs Miji vatl shall be Our 
symbol But si e is real since it ts bv 
contact with her that we men mav reallie 
ourseUes Her destlnv is to distract ns 
vet U she to be puled not scorned for 
that which IS her fault is also her virtue 


and shall not we who have grown strong 
by resisting her power care for her and 
make her sojourn upon earth 'pleasant and 
good ? What hope for mortals if miyS is 
mljfa ? A poor man is starving by the 
road side Shall I say he is mdya, and 
passing on rob him of comfort and myself 
of a generous deed ? My father is sick 
Shall we not endeavour to cure him of his 
sickness and give him the vital energy to 
resist the alluring powers of MSya vati 
and thus become valiant and noble ? 

PURANA My son thou speakest without 
understanding Knowest thou not that in 
still waters onl}, is reflected the light of the 
heavens ? The man who tosses upon the 
surface of the waters of life knows naught 
of Us depths In him can be no reflection 
of the sun by day nor of the moon and 
stars bv night Helter a sick bodv and 
contemplative mmd than a strong body and 
a mmd given over to preoccupation with 
the affairs of this delusive life Listen my 
son to the written word which to gods is 
a delight but to demons and to men given 
over to the enjoyments of mS)l— a misery 

If thy soul smiles while bathing in the 
sunlight of thy life 

If thy soul sings within her chrysalis of 
flesh and matter 

If thy soul weeps within her castle of 
delusion 

H Ihy soul struggles to break the silver 
thread that binds her to the Master 
know O disciple thy soul Is of the 
earth 

Sick Man If thy soul weeps— thy soul 
IS of the earth I 

Wife Han Rama’ Han Rama ' 

PURANA Give up thy life if thou wouldst 
bve — ^The Wise Ones tarry not in the 
pleasure grounds of the senses— The M »se 
Ones heed not the sweet tongued voices of 
illusion ' 

WiFF Han R5ma 1 Han R5ma I 

Sick AIan ( moving uneasily ) I would 
sleep Pray you remove the pillow 

Miff ^ ) Han RSma ! HariRlmal 

Puranv (rises and goes to the paiient 
standing b} his bedside ) MTiat Is thy pain ? 

Sick Man The result of my past mis 
deeds 

PURAN \ wi at is the earth ? 

Sick Man A place of sufTering 

PuR\N\ A\ hat IS plivsica! life? 

Sick Man Maya 
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Pl.R\NA Is It to be desired or clung to ? 

Sick Mav It is of no account. 

Plrana It is well with him Remove 
the pillow and let him sleep ( WifF removes 
Ihe Pillov) I will retire and meditate. Do 
not rouse him May peace and calm flood 
his being and may he no more cling to un- 
realities ( Retires to rsghthanil upper corner 
of courtyard v\ere lie remains aisorieti tn 
contemplation ) 

Biurata ( rises and goes to Bedside 
My father grows weaker day by day 

Wife {whoissealel on the ptrhi) It 
IS well with him Did you not hear the physi- 
cian say It was well with him ? We are igno 
rant and must put our trust in those who are 
s'lse Han Rama ' This life is maya ' 
( Sounds vitkeut ) 

Biivbvxa Hark' {Coes to entrance of 
courtyard and looks out) Mother strangers 
Approach 


£nter a Bov 

Boy Brother) two foreigner* have 
•rrned They send greetings Their ox 
chatiol has broken down and while it i» being 
f^J'ght, they graciously ask if they may 
**** welter and rest in your dwelling 

WIFE (rising) Our greetings This 
nouse IS theirs Bid them enter 

Exit Bov 

Biiarata Mother come and receive 
them 

Wife. I come my son (Gees toaards 
entrance ) 

' Enter Dr illSTLE STEAM 

Steam How do you do ? (Puts out his 
hand to shake ) It is very kin 1 of you to 
allow ty lo come in 

Bharata ( confused^ places his hands 
palm to palm and loses in greeting ) You arc 
very welcome 

Whistle (seho ts carrying a Hack lag 
does not attempt to put out Ins hand but 
bows profoundly ) How do you do ? 

Steav! ( bosetnr to W'lFE ) Madam I 
greet you 

Wife (folds her hands tn greeting 
and pu'ls her drapery forward over her 
face ) This house is yours Be pleased lo 
sit (indicating carpet on the floor ) My son 
“Ave pillows brought 

\\ IIISTLE ( bo cing profoundly ) Madam 
(Wife goes towards pirhi '' Steam where 
Are We to sit ? I see no chairs 

Steam Very awkward very awkward 
we had better ask 


Whistle And 1 say, Steam What 
about oar sola topics? (Their topics are 
rather otdfaskioned nith flouing muslin 
puganes) Are we indoors or out of doors ? 

Steam Really, Whistle, I do not know. 
It seems that we have entered the house and 
yet the sky is overliead Fortunately the 
evening sun IS weak We will consider that 
we are indAirs 

Whistle But I say, Steam I do not 
see a hat rack 

Steam (looking arounl) Very awkward, 
very awkward 

Re enter Bharata followei by a SERVANT, 

Bharata ( rj Servant, uAu /j earrjmg 
pi/toas) Place them there { Crossing to 
Wife > Mother have fruit brought. 

£-«/ Wife followed by bZKVWT 

Steam ( hesitating ) Sir on which 
chair shall we sit ? 

Bharat \ Chair? Forgive me I do not 
understand 

Whistle Er— er— when you sit in 

India — er— on what do you sit ? 

Bhvrata (smiling) Ah ves 1 under- 
stand In your country it is aifferent We 
sit on the floor 

Whistle On the floor' Dear me, how 
interesting Come along Steam Come and 
sit on the floor 

Bharata Be pleased to sit -on the carpet 

Whistle But but— 1 think it will be 
necessary for us to take off our shoes ? That 
IS your custom I believe ? 

Bharata Yes that is our custom , but 
do not think of it I pray you be seated 

( Steavi and Whistle sit on the carpel ) 
Enter Servant a »//i frmt 

Steam Oh but really this ts very kind of 
you I am afraid you are putting yourselves 
to a lot of trouble for us ( Helping themselves 
to fruit The Servant places the pillows 
close to them ) 

Bharata Have your excellencies been 
long in our country ? 

Whistle We have just arrived Three 
days ago we landed and ever since then we 
have been travelling m an ox chariot A very 
different method of travelling to that which 
prevails in our country 

Bharata \ou do not travel in ox 
chariots ? Then perhaps you ride from city to 
city on camels ? 

Steam Well no— not exactly We travel 
in trains— trains you know pulled by a steam 
engine 
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Bh\r\ta What sort of an animal is a 
steam engine ? Is it a kind of elepliani ? 

STtAM My young friend I will explain. 
A steani engine is not a living animal of 
llesh and blood that goes quite bj itself Oh 
no its an animal of iron made by mens 

u " r j '" 5 “ '*"• “ I**' 'vhocls 

It IS fed with coal and with wafer The coal 
IS tossed into a furnace the furnace boils the 
water the water males steam and the force 
of the steam drnes the wheels round and 
It pulls ever so many carnages full of people 
and goes so fast that there is not a single 
wTth n ’’““‘‘■'J' ''“P "P 

Bharata It must he a deui ' 

mvenUoTofttVc^'''"""" 

Steam Go on Whistle A our turn 
Whistle Oh — telegraphs post olllces 
nianufacturies electticiti - Pn^t ollices 

Wlml'are'^thes?? i '^°i “”<l«stand 
vviiat are Ihese ? Are they all fire eaiintr 
animals made of iron ? ^ ^ 

Pht ama;^"i; taeeleslTnimVu^VSSs" 

ed and wait perhaps a month /or "1^.0?, 

n reLgHo'a "“n‘'<Hosend 

msr strdl d'S out city you would 

message on a piece of paper, hand it in 
two Ws''™u'’“^ “ ‘‘'I P'"" "'''"n 

no nours you receive the reply Progress 
mj friend progress ' ntogress 

Bharata What is progress ? 

I'll 'r 

v/ms" PostolTces 

S And eleclricilj 

Steam 'Now,Tel“ u 1 ’s''"'' h"""',' 
your countrj something afpont 


seem to- you that we are very quiet -and dull 
after your wonder-? We have no progress 
‘inimili, ' 

Sick M\\ ( movtng uncastly) Bharata 
ni) son A / / 

Bharvtv {rising) ^es father 
Sick Mas Give me the pillow ( Sttltng 
up ) W ho are these strangers ? 

Buvraiv Father I do not know their 
names 

Sirwi { rising ami bouuig) Sit. Steam 
IS m\ name 

WiiiSTi r \nd mine is \\ histle— at your 
service 

Sick M\s There is little you can do 
lor me 

niiARVfA M^ father as)ousee is sick, 
oTEAM Sick ? Dear me how very 
mteresting I \\ e are physicians, yd\i know 
May vve try and cure him ? 

Buvrata Could vou? 

probably 

I I do not want to be cured 
Lti •'0 accounf I have 

: 1 , *'fe I look alike on 

an^defeat victory 

Steam Is any physician attending him ? 
meduaung^^ Ye< Dr Purina He is there 

upUm/aL?®”* ‘“•'"'S 

in truth IS he is not trying 

to 1 ^^ther s sickness, and it grieves me 
to see l»m grow weaker day by day 

evid^mf'* is^sick and 

Bharata I should be very glad 

be onlv'^^'/i Steam I think it would 

only right to hear what Dr Purina has 10 
My Ut us speak to him 
must meditating he 

I felt dixs f 'Bsturbed Even before you came 
and ntS 7 “”"^ with my fathers condition 
'll"'" O'er certain that 

and mTm ft D- 

and my mother are quite content 

talcp fKaw Have we your permission to 

VOW l,iJ »"'y MO Yes Sir, 

you have my permission 

hrn'wi'.. '"Y K°°‘’ IlmnlwiII question 
Wdf Tv h' standby (7iSlCK\MAN) 

sickiess HouUed'you"?"'' 
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~tc< l-of mtnv yesM Itctmrlt 

t wb c$ Bv no mote. I tn content, an I ha\e 
ini ?"*. be left in peace I have 

the deiire of life Ufe {i nfvjani 
cl CO accccnt 

>e5, 1 tn»J<"f<tan} Rq* 
tea oe now, wa$ there not a time when yon 
jcl to be well? Jo be alron;» to rite 
rocj yoer bed, and to go about among yoar 
people and are that all wit protpering^ 

*0 adnlahter jnttlee and to milntiin order ? 

f|« now In thote diyt di I you not ferl 
Wlthlthfe you call mjj,j wit |ottife!«l 
1 tiMtenee?— \\ hen you yourtelf )utilfie«l 
r«f own Mhteoce by living the fall life of a 

llat wa* so long ago 
'°'R«ten what I fd* in ih/xe dn« 

* bate grown powerlett to br of u»e 
•i, j Sage* do not griete for 

UL" ”** "'>* 

_ y®5 nof ihrte rulers of men nor 

Will any ef ua hereafter ceiie to be 

^ir?^ w'* Q’i'fe lo rjulte to ( IhUtHi the 

l^eturnt anJ 

ftl/ \ a^av/rom tht couch tljiiRlfi 
I-, A most Interesting cate most 

n^rettlng Sir. | hate come to the conriu 
U , father h by no meant tick in 

"“'Mf) *«n$e of thetvofl He it 
n,\, *“^***"fr from the afier efieett of 
Politico a sort of tiurlta 
which ha« deitroyeci any Inceniitt 
In ,1, *”***'^‘''* pre^rett 

a«.n-,” ** phytlciani mutt 

I.,. * greater retpontlhilities than if your 
f our countrt and lay sick In 

. '^^^fcrc he has more to contend 
The blazing sun drought deloge, 
sytlem, too 

„ ^*, hlm, for though in mint watt it hi« 
,, M worked for the goo<I of hfs race 

Dern.i "i perpetual lines of demifcaiion 
customs and usages opposed lo 
Pr^res. \\hu,,^ ( WllisTI r 

nrf I hate here a phtsic that ttili 

vigorous life Into him It is 
» fi* fl^tracl ej Coal I had a theorv that 
Bfin , «ross this Sickness, and I 

^'epared myself ( Tahng front hag a bottle 
a glais phtal) Whistle holl 
htdstd‘*)^ ^ ^ ollow me ( Coct 

Father, the new physician has 
brought you some physic 
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StK 'Uv I do not nee J it Take it 

awat 

SfElM Cone, come Sir Just one 
draught, and I promise that If you do not like 
it I slull not ask you to take a second 

Sick Mis Takeltatvay, and leave me 
in peace 

nillKATd Rut father, the physician Is 
retsonable If tou do not like the first 
draught }oa sbiil not hate a second 

Smil Come Sir il you winl to be 
left In peace drink this an! we will 
leave you 

Sick Man \ery well. If you will 
then leave me I will drink It 

Siriii bpicn Ud ' ( rtilmi'intcrs the 
foie t Now I II l>e off 

SliK Mts ( uio mg hit hell hntUv 
aid look n luleiitiy at the fhvtietiiis ). 
Who are you f Where d*yoo come from ? 

brfAii We are ‘'iram and Wfdstle 
and we come from England In the W'e t 
IlilAitiTA. And Oh father, they hate 
iron animals in their country, that eat lire 
and do the work of camels and elephants , 
and a letter that takes a monlh to deli< 
ter here h delivere J an ) answered In 
two hour« there 

Sick Mas Not posoble my son 
unless It « lietil » work 

SrriM h >ur son Is about fight. Sir and 

>1 s not devil 'I work either 

ShkMvs Then stiy and tell me about 

Srei'l Out I think you forget The 
condition of your drinking the dose was that 
weleft you In peace Now let me see—yes— 
at least two doses of physic daily That will 
do for the present 

Sick Min {eagerly) \\ hen am f to Ivive 
ihe second dose ? 

Sn-AM There must be not less than an 
Interval of five hours 

Sick Man Pour out the second dose 
and lease it hr my side 

Steam I mil pour oul the iccon.1 doTe 
KUdlv but >nur son must adm nlslcr it to sou 
at the proper time not before ( Tiit, 
niltSTir errrf Dijaeata ) holt ,e, ? 
The pbpsic Is bas ing a salntaty effeet It I. 
eerygrallhing llase no anslels ssesvlllsee 
the ease Ibroogh. and I IhInW 'l can silely 
say Ibal sse sslll get hies on his legs again ^ 
Whistle And I say, steam lelhs esir 
to «blleb.ll and DelS' fo^SsiStalte 
They be passing soon 
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Steam Why, yes, capital idea ’ Sir, two 
very eminent physicians are on the road with 
us They should be passing soon With 
your permission, we will go out intercept 
them and bring them in for consultation Is 
it jour wish? 

Bharata. By all means {The Physiaatis 
move off) 

Sick Man The dose ' Do not forget 
the second dose ' 

Steam Dear dear , of course not 
Whistle my bag ( Pours out a ftese and 
gnes it to Bharata \ Remember, it must not 
be given for five hours 

Bharat \ ( taking Phial) I will remem- 
ber 

Exeunt Stfam aw^WHiSTtF 
Sick Man Come here, my son What 
did you saj about those fire eating animats ? 
Tell me more of their wonders 

Bharata Every one there rides a pro 
gress animal that means an animal that 
oes very fast They spoke of other things 
ut I have forgotten their names 

Sick Man My son give me the other 
dose of phjsic. 

Bharata But father, it is not yet time 
SicW Man Never mind give it I say ' 
Bharata No father 1 cannot— 

Sick man ( atten^tmg to rise and 
raising hts voice tu anger) Give me the 
physic I say ' 

Enter WIFE 

WiFF Why what is happening ? 
Bharata ( struggling ith Sick Man ) 
Quiet father quiet ' The time is not yet ' 

( Sick Man struggles to get up ) Quiet 
•father, quiet 1 

Wife Haie haie i M hat has happened ? 
He was not to be roused ' He will die 1 He 
will die ' 

Bharata Quiet mother, quiet ' He is 
going to be cured 

Sick Man {struggling). The dose 1 The 
dose 1 1 say i 

Re enter STEAM and WmSTLE foUouid 
by Dr Whitehall, and Dr Dfldi, the 
latter carries a black bag 

Stevm. Bless my soul’ Bless my soul' 
What’s all this ? 

Whistle, \our physic seems to have 
been a bit too effective, Steam 

Steam H m so it appears. (Going to 
beside ) Now, mj good sir, what Is the 
matter ? 

Sick Man I want to get up 


Steam Not so fast, not so fast Re- 
member you are a sick man. 

Sick Man But I am cured ' Your medi- 
cine w-as like wme ’ I want to get up ’ 

Steam Come, come, Sir That is not 
possible— not jet I tell you cannot be cured 
so soon 

Sick Man And !«te!l you that I will 
not staj on my bed any longer {struggling 
to get up). 

Steam Here Whistle — give me a hand. 

Whistle {la^s Ins hand on the Sick 
Man’s shoulder to keep him do’in). Come, 
come, he quiet 

Steam {to Whitehall'* and Delhi) 
This IS the patient He is becoming trouble- 
some A very rapid change What do 
you think of him ? 

Delhi H’m— I should change the treat 

ment He needs exerci«e, a little Consti- 
tutional Exercise Just a little at first. 

Steam W hat do you think, Whistle ? 

Whistle 1 fear that a change of treat- 
ment just now would complicate the case. 

Steam It might even endanger the 
patient’s life 

Whitehall ^ou have asked me, and 
1 am firmlj of opinion that the patient 
should have exercise Otherwise he can 
not become health) and strong Just ® 
little at first 

Steam But he will be verj difficult 
to manage Do vou not think it would be 
advisable to administer a little morphia, 
while-we re consider the treatment ? 

Whitehall No certainly not No 
sedatives or narcotics He must be kept 
awake and fully conscious at this stage But 
I will compromise Allow me ( Crosses to 
patient ) Mj dear Sir, I fully appreciate your 
desire for action but belie\e me, at this stage 
of jour malady it would be inadvisable So 
for the present I will merely give jou a con- 
coction of Hope and a pill of Promise 
must go slowlj, JOU know Slowlv but 
surely Delhi, mj bag if you please. ( Takes 
from it a bottle and a phial, pours out 
dose ) This Sir is a Concoction of Hope 
Drink it up ( The patient struggles but 
eventually dunks) Now— open vour mouth 
Here is a Pill of Promise 

Sick Man No no I mean to get up 1 
am well I say, I can no longer staj here 1 
want exercise f Constitutional Exercise 1 

Steam Come, come, sir What Is the 
good of Hope without promises I Swallow 
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thia pt]| and the Constitutional Exercises arc 
oooad to follow 

Sick Mas You promise ? 

Steam WTiy yea. That is what the pill 
means It is a Pill of t'romise Now- 
swallow 

Sick M \s {g/ieiis tut nioiilh and 
r* aitires\ But when maj I begin I am read) 
no'' 1 hase taken the pill and I will b gm 
e exercises now ( If ith a r igarout effort 
e gets off his coueh ant stanintg lolhrs 
fencard) ^ 

Come sir this will neser do It 

J'llI take long to core )ou at thi-. rate Slow 
hut sure (Sick Man a/lovs himself to he 
raised ant led lack to his coueh Stevm 
tresses to WHITEHALL) Do vou not think that 
perhaps after all a little morphia — 

' ttITEHALL. No decidedly not — no 
rphu I am of opinion however that the 
for the moat 

r„ii^**i®'^ treatment, the s\-mptoms not having 
themselves Time must be gained 
a tittle further consultation that vve mav 
avom making any possible mistake I think 
that as a temporar) meisure— 
temporary measure — a >forlev 
rs.. ^ '’'®®t the reouircments of ihe 

'»^'L "hat do you say, Delhi? 

UELHI I *tn of your opinion Sir 
hsff *u^^***i*'’ ®ood Just hand me the 
® . Here Steam you administer it One 
^ w V'‘ ’ hesnfRcient (//?« ts it to Steavi ) 
io^dissohed m a little tepid water 
/ “AM ( taking po ter ) \ cry goo I 

an filteil ) Now mv friend here s 

another dose ’ 

wKa^'t'' {tusp (is It) No It IS not 

f.-|t ‘ "a“t Give me the one that made me 
'««l so strong 

Steam But this la twenU times better 
I'CK Man What is it called ? 
call ,f Morley Sedative but some 

do vr\ moonshine . So it can t possibly 
n,,,A ** *"> harm even if it doesntdovou 
II, y gool Come now drink it up (Sick 
resi Sir jour father will proUblj 

and Staj by him while v e consult 

( /«,..”«'*’ when anj change occurs 
141 J),aari ton 

//e courtjartto the Ic/t folio i 
" IllSTLE ) 

•mtehalu. Delhi and I are of opinion 

* d ‘ ,rri'‘ '•’nenfs have nt m tatej I ere 

S f chronological tnexa-i tude 

«*4-10 


that the new treatment has complicated the 
case, and that Ihe patient has now developed 
Conslilutionahtis The case is becoming 
serious and will need the utmost care pati> 
ence and sympathy Dear, dear, if only 
Shortis would turn up , the case is ripe for him 
non. Steam mj dear fellow just look out 
and see if he k in sight Their chariot was 
not so far behind ours { Stfam goes to lards 
courli jrd entrance ) 

nnfer Dr SiiortIs 

SiiOPTis. So here vou are you fellows ' 
Am I allowed to enter ? 

Stfavi {to Bhvratv) Sir, this is Dr 
Shortis specialist on Constitution ihtis 
Biivrata You are very welcome 
( The \\ iFt all t! ir time ts seated impassive 
on the ptrht sdth her letl draun for lard) 
Deiih But where is Monty r 
SiiORTiS. Not far behind He is inter* 
viewing the v illage paueh y st 

WiHTEMAlL \ou come m the very nick 
of time Our friend here has developed 
Constitulionalitis 

Shortis Splendid ' 

WiHTEHAt I \nd we want jour opinion 
kindly examine the padent 

Shortis Wilh pleasure {Crosses to 
the he hide ai d CO xxtrscs ilh Dh\RVT\) 

Delhi Very fortunate, Shortis turning 
up at this moment 

Whitciiall Most fortunate He ts the 
very man \Vc must be cautious however, 
and not be too easily swajed bj his opinion 
We must minutely weigh his words, for this 
IS a ver) cniicil stage In fact one might 
almo t rail it a crisis Mvnj a patient s 
life and indeed many a country s future 
has been ruinedby precipitate action Delay 
and deliberation are of the essence of good 
gov— er of— er — steady progress Slow but 
sore Slow but sure 

Delhi {to Wiiitfhvll) It Is said that 
Rome by centuries of experience reduced 
delay to a science but you Sir if f may 
say so beat Rome every time ^ 

Shortis {crossing to pt ysicia is ant 
rubbing Its ha ids e/ecrfuUj } Qu,{e 
quite right He s got it rather badly Treat 
ment perfectly clear Constitutional Exer 
ase ahsotutely essential No more sedatives 
or narcotics No more rules and regulations 
for keeping him inactive and quiet Force 
and repression at this sUge would merely 
make him violent and dangerous For his 
own wellbeing and for general safety he 
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must be guided along the line of least 
resistance 

But my dear sir ’ Caution, 
caution’ Fxeruse caution ! 

In time in time m} good 
sir ’ Not yet Oh but I saj ’ 
This IS a bit too drastic ' I 
don t beUe\e in letting off 
steam just jet 

Ij dear friends One at a 

time’ 

Whitehall We must exercise caution ' 
Dei hi Hear hear ' 

Whistle A bit too sudden ' 

Steam I think m the interests of 
general safetj and peace a little er — coercion 
might be Useful 

Whuchvll I beg to differ froTijou 
Steam Let us not forget tint after all our 
ultimate goal IS not peace nor e\en safeti 
as such hut — ihe lualtli of the fatie it 

Shortis Picaseii Gentlemen the 
case IS most complicated and difficult \ou 
Mill require much patience General con 
senience must be sacrificed for the patient s 
welfare Weigh well the endence of his 
own actual pam and sufferings and act 
swiftly upon them for his speedy relief 
^e8— where was I ? H m— no repression— 
line of least resistance— jes and fmally- 
daily injections of electorates 

Ai I Electorates I But this t$ preposter 
ous ' Midsummer madness Rank follj ' 
Holy Moses i 

Cuter Dr Montagu Fopo 
( All appealing to Ford ) 

\\ HITPHALL. Come and gi\e us jour 
opinion 1 ord 1 

Drum I saj.Montj what dyou think 
of this ? 

Stfam Dr. Ford listen to this * Electo 
rates ’ 

W’lllSTLr W'hj hes doing his best to 
paralyse tl e patient ’ 

Montacl I ORli Gentlemen gentlemen • 
A calm atmosphere, if you please ! A calm 
atmospl ere 1 Be sealed and we lia\e a free 
and informal exchange of opinion 
Stfam But there are no chairs 
MontaPU Ford {.looking aroumf) Dear 
me no Never mind we will stand It 
will be necessary for me to question each 
of jou separatelj to arrive at the true state 
of affairs Whitehall what is it all about J 
Whitehall S^cam and Whistle called 
us in Delhi a^d mjseU to consult about 


W’lUTrHALL 

Dflhi 

Whistle 

Stewi 


SllORTIb 


a case The patient jonder i under the 
effects, of a Morlej bedative After much deli 
beration we prescribed for him but the case 
IS complicated He has developed acute con 
sttluhonalilis and Shorti*, here prescribes 
drastic remedies and daily injections of elec 
torates W'e are doubtful of the wisdom of 
such a course 

MomagLIord Think you Delhi what 
has been your experience in the matter ? 

Dei in I agreed with W'hitehall that vve 
should give the patient a Concoction of 
Hope and a Pill of Promise This und Ij 
excited him and so according to W’hitehall s 
suggestion we agreed to give him the Alorlej 
Sedative Since when we have had quiet for 

deliberation 

Montagi Ford ^es \nd you Steam? 
How did JOU get mixed up in this affair ? 
fell me vvhat jou know of the patient 

Stlam W'e sought shelter here 3"“ 
were most courteously received bv lhi> joung 
man and his gracious mother In course of 
conversation we discovered that hN father 
was ill W^e undertook the case and found 
him to be suffering from lucrln Potitico I 
gave him some of mj new mixture Liqum 
Coal you know and it worked wonders In 
fact It made him a bit too livelj We called 
in W'hitehall and Delhi for consultation 

Montagu Ford Thanks And jou 
Whistle ? 

Whistle Ob I am ahvavs an echo of 
Steam I did whatever he asked me fetched 
his bag held the glass and the patient m 
fact made myself generally useful 

Montagu Ford Excellent And now 
Shortis What was the cause of the commo 
tion that I unwittinglv interrupted ? 

Shortis The patient having developed 
ConttifHttonaliUSf these gentlemen asked 
me to prescribe The case is clear and so is 
the remedj I prescribed but the proposed 
injections of electorates seem to cause some 
diversiU of opinion ^et it is tlie kej to 
the problem I efore us 

Montagu Ford H m— I see I wouH 
like to speak with the son of the patient 
W hat is his name f 

Steam Well really, I am sorrj, but I 
do not know his name Very awkward I 
must ask {Goin^to Bharata) Sir, forgive 
me but what Is your name ? 

Bharata My name is Bharata son of 
Bharaiavarsha 

Stfam Thank jou W'ould jou klndlj 



tJUAkArAVAKbilA- 


k^'Vl 'l“estion lint Is put to 

JT>u by Dr Pord ? 

Bihr\t\ Certainly I shall be pleased 
BliJt?'' young man IS 

nharatavarsha ( Coes to 
'« »'"» ' 

nrl'f S';"’ o' BImala 

and s J°“’‘ op«n«on 

and aspirations m the matter ^ 

\\.fT^\ ° One son of the 

bn-hiyS ° Wonders, xvhere one iron 
wort Progress animal can do the 

df.f!, or elephants and 

a dra [^^ter — my father has partaken of 

hfter"th'eV“,sf ■' "" '’■•"S' "'Of"" 

11 m, E’'*™*' mv lad what 
’n.f °" " "P'"''" ' (Sick Ma\ tiirt ) 
miat wii” ° '''S'"l '" *’»S"' 

PuraF.," I t venerable physician Dr 
better the change is for the 

mea»»k-"ii.^ > 0 '^ to continue the treat 
Lsn 1 physicians from the Western 

Sir ha.e commenced 

mue' htmsJf) The pro 

/ri« /J^* L-t me begin' (\\iii<;iir 

am y°’^ promised and 1 

am ready 1 {S(rugi:l,„^Io rJi) 

'frwiw Sick Mvs 

voiif ** you*' trouble ? Unburden 

your mind to me. 

Freedom' Independence' 
mvself I vigorous a law unto 

tom »k^ * ‘’.® 'oiger remain here I must 

to "lurching on the high road 

Thev K.°^ ' *^here at my aery doors 

brotJeJl ^ '">■ 

feel /iw t! to sitting position snlb his 

L, I come I I come' (Rises 

cross'?''"^ '‘^^F oru Whistle) Do not 
eenilti iy ‘‘Umour him support him but 
iCrot^ Po^uade him to return to Ins couch 
dua'lTJ" biLk Man ,s grt 

his bi W MISTI F to return to 

'>■• "I-Aww '• .to - /* 

still, WllISTlF lilt Dijarah 
eliaiptt \\ H F brings pirhi 
Subtil them ) Well my friend the 
menu! of action Asljich he in his 

Is now opu'out has-e been aroused He 
* mental case and requires a drastic 


JU 

change of treatment In the first place, 
there must be sympathy and mutual for- 
bearance witliout which there Is no hope of 
his recoiery He will not die— i do not mean 
that but he will be a constant weight and 
burden to himself unless we effect a complete 
cure 

WiiiiEtlAli Sympathy and forbearance 
shall be our watchwords What further do 
you propose ? 

Montagu Foro I will write out a full 
scheme of treatment I warn you however 
that It svdl not be easy to carry out for I fear 
there is not a comple'e understanding 
between some of us and the patient naturally 
so for IS East not East f— and West West f 
—though they have met It remains now to 
cement that meeting by mutual self restraint 
courtesy and good will thus making the 
coming together perpetually productive of the 
very best for the two peoples represented by 
this case Our difficulties will be great 
"some of the exercises that I shall prescribe 
will not be easy to carry out for though 
Bharatavarsha i> eager he will have to gam 
experience before doing them efliciently 
\n<l— ah yes— there is one element that I 
have inadvertently omitted in the basis of 
our new treatment— that element is mutual 
trust Remember this case is no longer on 
the physical plane and we shall have 
thoroughly to readjust our attitude towards 
(he patient 

blFWi Hut the patient must work with 
us He must also trust us 

Montagu I-ord Quite so quite so 
riie physicians must trust the patient ard 
the patient inu^t trust the physicians 
Otherwise the trouble will become aij 
gravaled, causing endless pain and friction 
and what isinfinitelv worse— mutual deleriora 
Hon of cliaracter W ithoul mutual trust 
mutual understanding will be an impos 
sibility And there must be no place for 
impossibility in the minds of phvsicians 
in their endeavours to heal Gentlemen 
we have undertaken ihe welfare of 
Bharatavarsha We as honourable men 
are bound to it Tliere is no coinr? back 
nor slirkiog the difficulties before ut He 
Is now oar respa isibi/ilv (Or PlRANv 
comes dim ti hea I of toueh He remans 

bTFAM But Sir he .was sick when we 
found him and he had Ins own physician 
WlliTEiu ' That Is so But rememv 
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we changed the treatment and comphcat 
ed the case Tlie result, ho«e\er fraught 
>Mlh difliculty IS of our own domg Oar 
obligation to him is plain for tntelUctually 
he 13 our child His aspirations for con 
stitutional health and freedom should be 
reckoned to his credit —and to ours i for 
one profoundl) believe that the time has 
come when the sheltered existence he has 
cnjojed cannot be prolonged w ithout danger 
to his highest deieiopment I beliese also 
that placid pathetic contentment is not the 
soil on which such de\elopment can grow 
1 believe that in having deliberately dulurb 
ed his contentment, we have worked for hts 
highest good 

Sick Man ( sudlenh tmng and sinking 
out itolenll) Awaj * Awav ' I need no phy 
sician« I will cure myself f will be free 
to live in mj own way’ To die in my 
own wa) ' Leave me All of vou ' 

^\IFE has risen strikes her head 

and her breasts) Hate Haie 

MONTVOt I ORD \ou8ee High deli 
rium It vv ill pass hut for his peace of mind 
we should retire We must face his fury 
and bear him goodwill through it all Come 
bhortis let us lead the way {To Dhamta) 
Sir, we shall be within call if needed 

Lxcunl jMoSTAOU Fono and S»ORTIs 
Delhi (/c \\ iutehali ) \fter you Sir 
WiliTHlAlL I shall remain 
Dlliii As you please 

Lxit Dciiii 

blCKMVN Away ’ Away Leave me ' 
WiiiTHiML, Not yet not yet I shall 
remain for a while 

Sick Man Then cure me Help me 
to stand alone Pul an end to my sick- 
ness Give me freedom 

\\ lUTEHVLL {sitf’porltnq him) ||c patient 
O Bhlratavarsha he persevering and free 
dom shall be yours 

PlRVSV {remaining standing thtre he 
IS ) O Ilh&ratavar''ha new light has come lo 
me Formerly I taught that physical life was 
tnhtJ, a thing to be scorned, of no account 

Man {feeih ) Ah yes —| remem 
ber Iitei^/iJi —of no account 

Plkana But ihiv j-oung man — Bharata 
your son -la^ entigluencl me \ ehe/a las 
tajghl his gurn Tlie seed of hi- thought 
which fell on the groun 1 of my mind has 
bur t and sh I up toward- the light 

Sick Man (A hug riitanf/t (t/Hhamaia 
ant UreKh.ng ! is /rt< arm tevar tt Inn ) 


I OR SCPrLMULR, 

My son. (BhaRATA and supports 

him ) Bharata my son , The wise ones 
tarry not m the pleasure grounds of the 
senses they heed not the sweet tongued 
voices of illusion Mlya waiJ, life is r«<y d 
Plrana True — life is But id 

— though in it‘‘elf unreal— 'is yet our greatest 
reality for is it not the bridge that spans 
the sundering torrent linking human and 
divine’ The self 1 formerly extolled was 
a higher self truly but the self of an in 
dividual— aseeming separate existence 

That which I now extol is a universal 
self — the self of a people ! 

Henceforth let no man scorn earthly 
life for as the physical human body is the 
garment of the individual human soul , 
human life life politic is the garment of 
a composite soul — the soul of a people ’ 

I lake not back from my former leach 
mg but I vay unto you— the universal self 
IS the self lo vvhichthe personal self must 
be subject for Us highest development 

Henceforth let no smallest detail ol 
perfected physical life be beneath the 
samthest man s endeav our 

I say unto you— your sages shall leave 
their hermitages your prophets shall emerge 
from their deserts ,, 

TJiev shall govern your cities they slial* 
sit in your Councils of State 

The highest civic and national accom 
plishment shall be to them their highest 
spiritual good 

^our young men shall flock to Europe 
and to the mrders of Hindust&n there 
with indomitable will and courage shall they 
open the Gates of the West and guard the 
Gates of the hast 

Thus and only thus 0 BhSralavarsha 
will your sickness end 

Thus and only thus will vou g’m 
I reedom 

Sick Man But life Is unreal— life 
ptJjJ 

Plrana. MojS is our greatest reality | 
The earth our jmous plav ground ! 

Sick Man Ihe earth Is a place of 
suffering and action thereon but ruffles the 
still waters of meditation 

Pi RASA {approaching) O Blilratavarsha 
Sick Man (/«//;«{-/// hs 
stlenee him) I do not understand Mv son 
lead me. 1 he new Ii^ht Is blinding I evn 
no longer see 

(UtlAKAlA leils > tm lo the couch ) 
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Sick — sick unto death ' 
biCK Man \ot there not there Lax 
reon the groun 1 (BiItrATA /t}s hmon 
Ik groun i ii 1 1 Hu \\ II r makes oj her Itp a 
filler for his lua!) M\ son who stands 
there ? 

Bl\r\T\ V Phxsician froii iheWest 
Sick Man {^trehhig out his hud to 
trJs WnmiUll ho appro iches 'l\ 
hours are numbered I need no phjsician non 
This garment is outworn but xou have 
placed in my hands threads to weave a 
new one M\ blessing i (WUITCHALL re 
tires ) My son call your brothers 
Bharvta My brothers went away 
Sick Man Call them {Tnes to run 
hmself—MywvKKKassists ) 

OlURUA They fell on the battlefields 
of Lurope 

Sick M\n \h ye>—they fell— but the 


<oil that bears them is the sacred soil of 
India— 'Mi /« ha that ts to he 
OlIAKATA llieydied! 

Sick M'VN They live for ever ' — Parana 
— >can Parana 

niiaRMV Svvami ji— my father calls 

Parana {approachi Ig) Maharaj I 
Sick Man Fhe mists have lifted — and 
lean sec — il/dii is in very Irath a reality 
and the earth a jovous battle groand —I am 
leaving it — for my garment — is useless — I 
shall make another — (7i> Biiarata) Sit at his 
feet for he IS wise (7b PtRvNA) Teach him 
—that his country s customs — cannot endure 
—for ever — They must change — with the 
—changing — times —The old— ever— giveth 
place — to — the new — Even as — the faded 
llower— to the seed— do I — give place— to 
him— I shall— come— again— Be faithful— 

I shall— return— reap harvest— Be faithful 
— (//e dies ) 

CtRlAIN 
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T UL tragic and symbolic story of tbe 
man who cursed the lihes appears 
lu a recent number of Carrent 
Optatoa struggling to force bis boat 
against the floating islands of Hyacinth 
that choked tbe river, be curses the lily 
and denounces the Federal Government 
of the United States for their inability to 
^pe with the spread of the dreaded hya 
ointh Intending to swim across, he jumps 
into the river but becomes entangled m tbe 
hyacinth web and tbe inexorable grasp 
of meshes of silken roots tightens and 
overpowers him Tbe hyacinth web is 
closing round in many countries and the 
threatened peril is international 

The danger is even more ominous 
in Bengal A few years ago the 
Hyacinth was spreading sporadicallv 
here and there but through neglect the 


KC»eKveo 1 

I lib inACIVTH 
Bose t R s 

invadiog host is now marching with mere 
dible rapidity Unless some immediate 
and clTective steps are taken tbe rich agn 
cultural land of Eastern Bengal will be a 
tbiog of the past Pessimists may urge 
that other countries with far greater 
resources have not yet succeeded m solv 
ing the problem That is however, no 
reason why we should not but it 
would require the utmost efforts of 
the people and the Government to 
check the peril One clear fact should 
always be kept m mind that man 
after centuries of toil had reclaimed from 
the jungle, land for his agriculture The 
jungle IS now claiming its own and man 
has to maintain an incessant fight aided 
by slowljr accumulating knowledge, to 
keepwbathe has won It would require 
the same persistence as m the past The 
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general futility of trie different methods 
that had hitherto been employe f will be 
presently explained But before doing 
■this let us get a clear understanding of 
w hat constitutes a pest 

Till CoMiicToi Iirr 

The unlimited spread of organic life is 
held in check through unfa\ curable con 
ditions of the environment and also 
by conflict with other types with 
avhich it has to compete There is thus 
a constant struggle between mau and 
beast between animal and plant life 
and as a result of ibis a balance is 
struck Nature takes a long time to 
make this final adjustment When a 
living form is introduced among new 
surroundings it perishes if the new 
conditions are unfavourable it spreads on 
the other hand with great rapidity 
when it has no etfectue enemy to contend 
against and hold it in checl 

Living organisms become a pest when 
their multiplication remains unchecked 
rhe introduction of the gorse and the 
rabbit in Australia has treated a 
situation that threatens the agriculture 
of the country Ihe writer during 
hiSMsitto Smcrica saw the destruction 
of the valuable pine forests of Maine 
and the neighbouring tcrntorics bv a 
pest an enthusiast had brought with 
him from Europe a pair of moths in liis 
collecting box these escaped and being 
free from their natural enemies in tlieir 
ancestral homes have spread with 
incredible rapidity the Department of 
Agriculture have not yet succeeded in 
devising any effective method to check it 

Tjif Prodleu or the Destruction 

OF THE HrvCENTIl 

A diffcult problem like that of Ihe 
spread of the Hyacinth can never be 
soUed by trjing at liapha^ards the 
various futile met! ods hitherto em 
plojcd The first and the most important 
step 13 the ac.iu.rcmcnt of detailed and 
def mte knowledge of t{ e life history of the 

plant ofthis little IS known it does not 

appear that any one knows all the wavs 
inwhich the Hyacinth is propagated nir 


the edeclne wayof killing it Investigators 
in their complete ignorance are going 
round and round m a vicious circle 
which leads nowhere Science in popular 
imagination is akm to magic a matter 
of incantations and of secret remedies 
and n period of panic offers an unusual 
opportunity for exploiters to make sensa 
tional claims and tal e advantage of the 
preva ling ignorance 1 here is how ver 
a way out of the tangle Ihe difficulties 
which obscure an unknown subject arise 
from various factors imagined to be im 
portant but most of which are of no con 
sequence One has therefore to find out 
one by one things which do not matter 
and dose the diflerent avenues which lead 
one astray There then remains only one 
path which leads to the goal This is the 
only secret of all discoveries and it is 
twenty years persistent efforts that cn 
able 1 me at last to track down the essential 
elem nt which raamtaiied the ascent of 
llic rest was comparatively easy 
The essential condition for success then /s 
to I ecp the end ckarly in view nwif 
wipe out all fake side isstica But this 
narrowing down the quest to its very 
essential is the most difficult task 
requiring tl e utmost ingenuity and 
licrsislence without this nothing is of 
anj avail 

The llvAcisTii Pevnt 

Let us first consider the plant itself a 
photograph of a stretch of plant growth 
111 a large watercourse near the Lvperi 
mental Station nt Sijbena on the Ganges 
IS given in Figure I The weeds grow to a 
height of more than three feet nod the 
growth is so dense that one can walk 
over the floating mas« The leaves of 
different plants press against each other, 
the plants in the interior being thus com 
pletely sheltered In Figure 2 is reproduced 
the photograph of a single plant it will 
be «een tliat the mass of the roots sub 
merged under water is ns large ns the 
the leaves above water More 
than loO roots have been counted id each 
plant T here is a horizontal runner under 
water which is one of the means for ve 
getative propagation bat there are 
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r* 1 \ Stref h of Hy4e nth ne^r S | c 1 1 

n the Ganges 

0* will be prescnlU shown e?en more 
Hlective nie'\ns of proimgition The sttll s 
ki ij ® are often expanded liLe n 

auder, and this gives the plnot sulTicieot 
Dnoyaocy to float in water 

The Plaisible ASDTiic PetL 
the plausible, the evident, and the 
ggre'Sive which rivets our attention 
at nothing IS more deceptive The glis 
Ming leaves and the bank of flowers 
er a visible challenge and the routine 
j?? I?* takes the obvious course 

, ‘‘“°S the obnoxious object out of 
? ‘ out of s ght IS not always out 
f Tor there is a power hidden 

m sight of men that gives the plant its 
®^'’ugg!c It IS the hidden roots 
ich are incessantlr working under 
pound absorbing food from t! e soil 
o«» It up la the plant The rich 

» "®fd panoply of exuberant mamfesta 
1 f ° ^ 5uid low, but the latent 

rr,/,» * . *“ ® state of suspense la the 

to be awakened once more 
, ° ^’’Uring the tanks of Hyacinth 

13 found that there is a growth of 
^ after a few months though 
j rapid rroni th » if ts clear 
oetaebed fragmeats of submerged 
3 fin efleefire in the propt"atioa 


i 


? 

i 

P 

I 
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F S I Hyac nth w th the mass ef lubaierged 
rooi» R S $ Ihe hoi rontsl tunner 

of the pest Hence no method will be 
sAf/s/hcfori nhiclt does not ensure the 
desfri/cfioQ of the sabmeiged roots 
It IS necessary to bear this to mmd, 
since this important fact has never been 
taken into account A single root has 
l>een known to gue rise to the spread 
of the Ifyaeinth through an area of 600 
square yards in the conrsc of a few 
months A parallel instance of the spread 
of a weetl by means of fragments of roots 
IS well known to those who are interest 
ed in keeping goo 1 law ns in their garden 
The much advertised weedkillers afford 
but a temporarv relief it is the fragments 
of detached roots buried underground 
that give rise to a new crop which can 
only be kept la check under constant 
vigilance 

Po siDLP Methods or Eradicatiov 
The possible methods of extermma 
tioa of the pest may be classified as 
follows 

1 By introduction of fungal parasites 
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wliicU may be eflective 5n kilHag tbc p^ant. 

2. The Method of Steam. 

3. The Method of Spraying with 
Poisonous Solutions. 

4. The Method of Mechanical Collec- 
tion and Destruction. 

Little need be said of the first method, 
in which the remedy may prove worse 
than the disease. I'or it is not at all 
certain whether the fungal pest would not 
subsequently attack valuable crops. In the 
West Indies they imported the mongoose 
from India to kill the snakes , they 
developed there a taste for chickens and 
a situation has been created as regards 
the preservation of the poultry from the 
depredations of the now unwelcome 
guest. For combating the spread of the 
pest of rats in England, injection of the 
rodents with virus has been seriously 
proposed by certain irresponsible bacte- 
riologists : the sanity of others has, how- 
ever, been the means of preventing a 
catastrophe. 

Tnr MivTiiop of “Livr" STr\M. 


fashion so slavishly imitated in this 
country, to enquire into the object of 
the application of steam, which was 
evidently meant to scald the plant to 
death. Now, what is the fatal temperature 
for the plant ? 

D^TER^tl^'\TIOv orjrm: DKVTii-roisT. 

It has hitherto been impossible to 
discriminate between two plants one 
of which was shamming and the 
other actually dead. This has beca ren- 
dered possible by the electric investiga- 
tion carried out at the Institute ; more- 
over, the invention of the Death'Ke- 
corder enables the plant Itself to signal 
the exact moment of transition between 
life and death. The Hyacinth plant 
placed in a bath is suitably attached 
to the Recorder and the temperature 
gradually raised. It is thus found that 
a violent spasm corresponding with 
the death-throe of the plant occors 
at a temperature of CO® C or 140 F 
( Fig- 3 ), which is 72®F lower than the 


America has made notable advance in 
science, typical instances of which are 
seen in the pioneer work of Pranktin 
in electricity and Langley in aviation 
Uofortnnntely there, ns in other coun- 
tries, true science is in danger of be- 
coming obscured by widely advertised 
sensational science. Tlie spectacular 
method of turning on the steam-hose 
has bcea emplo^-Al in tiie United States 
and accounts of its efTicacy have 
been exploited in the press They 
implicitly followed this method in 
linrraa, though it was very costly ; the 
nozxle of the hose touched the plant ond 
the leaves were actually split and dis- 
colonrcd by the steam ; but the results 
expected did not occur ; for in the course 
of a few days many new shoots appeared 
from the plant supposed to have been 
scalded to death ’ This failure did not, 
howcxCT, deter the intrepid autborilies, 
who believed in drastic measures nod, 
therefore, wonted larger expenditure to 
be incurred in securing High Pressure 
Steam Generators. Now, it never 
occurred to the experts who set the 
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in ihe up ciif\e. 

tempnrature of ordinary steam ( 212"' F ). 
There is thus absolutely no seosc in the 
demand for employment of costly genera- 
tors, since a (lend portion of n plant 
cannot be killed any further even by 
the employment ofhigli pressure steam. 
Tins is but a parable of the enoraious 
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waste of public money in 
the exploitation of the 
sensational science which 
goes on from one extra 
Tagance to another in the 
false hop* of something 
being discoeered by chance 
The reason of the 
appearance of new shoots 
from the «calded plant is 
that steam conid not 
reach the portion of the 
plant submerged in water 
hence the observed renew 
al of growth 

Tiif IIetroo of Spbamso 
Poiaosoos Solutions 



A very large number 
01 poisons are known to 
tcienci. for destroying 
plant growth Any secrecy maintained tn 
toe composition of the poisonous solution 
would not thereby make it the moreeffec 
tive The method of spraying has been 
extensively used in America, with results 
which will be presently described \\ e shall 
arat consider the general question of the 
practicability of the method and its sup 
pos* 1 efficacy 1 he Hyacinth is spread over 
enormous areas often difficult of access 
It would therefore entail the purchase 
of a very large number of spraying ap 
paratus of a portable type This would re 
qnire skilled labour and the expeoditare on 
these two items would be prohibitive But 
ereu this heavy expenditure might have 
l^nd some justiffcatiou had the method 
effective in the destruction of the 
fwst but It IS not For, on account of 
the very dense character of the growth 
®praycd poison would not reach 
oc sheltered mass m the interior and 
® 8'ngle plant which escapes the poison 
would be enough to start an extensive 
“«w growth 

Is Poison Conducted Downwards 
IN Plants ’ 

''e shall next turn to the scientific 
of the method itself Local death of 
heupp^ppart of the plant by steam did 
ot, as we saw kill the submerged portion 
question now arises whether poison 


Effect of po son dppi ed to the root of the Hysc nth The 
ligstrat on to the left s the appearance of the plant 
before to the r ght after appi eat on of po son 

opplied above by the spray would be effec 


tive to killing the roots submerged in 
water This point should have been in 
vestigated at the very beginning instead 
of this It was imagined that the poison 
absorbed by the leaves would somehow be 
conducted to the roots below An ezbaus 
tive inquiry on the subject has for some 
tim* past been earned out m my Institute, 
of which a short account is given below 
My recent investigations on the physio 
logical macbioery concerned in the move 
roent of sap have shown that a poison 
ous or Ruy other solution is carried by the 
ascent of sap upwards and not down 
wards against the direction of the ascent 
Hence tn order to cause the death of the 
plant the poison should be suppled to 
the root and not to the shoot Ignorance 
of this fundameDtal fact has led to much 
perverted ingenuity and to advocacy of 
methods of destruction of the Hyacinth 
which are foredoomed to failure ’ 

Tbe March of Death 
Experiments carried out with Hyacinth 
have fully supported the theory described 
above This will be understood from th* 
following experiments A vigorous Hya 
cinth plant seen to the left of Figure 4. 
was afterwards placed with the roots m 
a poisonous solution It is a matter of 
indifference what poison is used, the 
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result IS invariably tbe same The 
■roots absorb the poison which rises with 
the ascent of sap a id hills the plant from 
b low upwards And this upward march 
of death can be easily followed by the ad 
vancing death discoloration whch creeps 
upwards In tbe course of about six 
hours the plant is hi led throughout when 
it collapses and becomes a h iddted mass 
of dying and dead tissue Lbe appearance 
o' the plant after poisoning is seen in the 
right hand illustration in Figure 4 That 
this IS universally 
true 13 visually de 
monstrnted m tbe 
reproduction of a 
photograph of the 
cut stem of tl e 
Chrysanthemum 
plant ( I igure “■ ) 
before nnd after the 
application of the 
poison nt its lower 
end 

ErrrcT oi Poi«on 
TNG THE Shoot 
What happens to 
the plant when the 
shoot alone is poison 
ed instead of the 
root ’ This IS the 
actual conditi on pro 


duced by spraying for 
the poison cannot 
directly reach the root 
floating in water It 
can only do so by the 
conduction of tbepoison 
through the plant 
downwards if such a 
conduction is at all 
possible Fromtheoreti 
cal considerations this 
has been shown to be a 
practical impossibility 
Theexpenment in venfi 
cation of this is carried 
out by placing a stalk 
with the leaf blade m 
a close fltting funnel 
which IS filled with a 
poisonous solution The 
results are in fullest accord with what was 
antic pated from scientific consideratioas 
U is found that the effect of poison is 
purely local tbe leaf blade immersed in 
po son becomes discoloured and crnmplednp 
by the direct action of the poison There 
IS howe\er no transmitted effect and 
no downward march of death Iheleaf 
stalk immediately below remains green 
and fully alive An identical result 
was obtained with tbe Chrysanthemum 
plant Figure 6 illustrates the inefiicacy 
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of poisoning the shoot in killing the 
tvhole plant , a scientific approach of 
the problem would have made one realise 
the absurdity of expecting any difierent 
result the naive report of the Govern 
oent Engineers in certain American 
States may have an nnconscions element 
of humour, but is nevertheless a pain 
fnl revelation The Engineers declared 
that the use of the aprav with poisonous 
solution did all that could be expected 
of it, but they had to confess that “it 
could not keep up with the growth of 
the menace ” 

The definite results of investigation 
aescnbed aboiie clear up the obscurity 
surrounded the subject and 
thereby narrow dona the problem to 
us essential element, namely, the destruc 
*100 of the roots, without nhich the plant 
cannot be extirpated It is hoped that the 
scientific results obtained will save the 
uovernmeots of this and of other countne* 
trom a repetition of the blunder and 
enormous waste of public funds the 
ttoney thus saved would be better «peQt lo 
taking the immediate steps neces 8 ar> to 
*eep the pest m check and in the pursuit of 
exact methods of science towards its 
ultimate eradication 

The Method of Mcchwicvl Coi 

U5CTION \ND Dfc&TRtCTION 
^he practical step which should be 
immediately taken is the collection of the 
tiyaciath and its destruction The cost of 
labour for this purpose r\ouldnot be as 
prohibitive as in other countries it would 
certain and not a fictitious method 
oc the destruction of the pest The 
®oney expended on labour will be well 
pent in this country in afibrdiog relief 
oagncuUunsts who are most affected 
J the pest A further and a necessary 
oudition IS collective action at defioite 
imes , otherwise the clearance of aDy 
place would be nullified by the infection 
rom a neighbouring area 1 he culti 
have fully realised their pent 
no ha\c demanded the enactment of 
and for concerted action All 
*S’slatiTc measures entail some hardship 
precautions conld be taken to guard 


against their possible misuse For the 
first few years it should serve more as an 
educative measure, and nothing could be 
more important than the training which 
makes people realise that it is by their 
collective action alone that national 
efficiency would be secured The conjoint 
efforts of the people and the Government 
m fighting a common danger also augur 
well for the future 

ForTHER I\V ESTIOATIOSS 

The investigations on the Hyacinth 
bavefuUv taxed the time and resources 
of my Institute this was rendered 
possible only by the postponement of 
other urgent ond important work, to 
which we have DOW to return Ihe conti 
nuatioQ of further work should be under 
taken by a well selected and efficient staff 
The most important investigations lead 
log to fruitful results would be 

( I ) An iDcjuiry into the life history 
of the plant and the different modes of 
Its propagation Itmavthusbe possible 
to di«cover the most vnlnerable point id 
Its life cycle 

(J) There are certain possibilities for 
economic utilisation of the Hyacinth so 
that the cost of its collection may, to a 
certain extent be recovered For this 
It would be nccessarv to test the qualifica 
tioo of the stnft to be employed m regard 
to scientific knowledge and practical 
common sense 

This latter point is important, as 
fancifat claims have been made by an 
expert that paper could be mannfac- 
tuced out of Hyacinth , there is no doubt 
that any vegetable waste could be so 
employed to make a laboratory specimen, 
but the cost incurred would be very 
much greater than the value of the 
outturn Not long ago some excitement 
was caused by the reported discovery by 
another expert in this country of certain 
vegetable substances which could be 
utilised as a valuable source of revenue 
nothing has been beard of it siace , the test 
for any similar claim wouldevidently Item 
Its proving to be a business proposition 

I inally, for ensuring eirn.ieoi.y the staff 
thus emploved should submit penodic 
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reports accessible to the public, so that 
the work carried out could be subjected 
to scientific criticism 

The danger which confronts U9 is indeed 
great ; but it is only at such a crisis that 
the people are drawn together and become 
unified ; they then begin dimly to realise 
that it isnot prosperity but adversity that 
evokes their latent manhood to confront, 
to resist and ultimately to win They had 


In the past conquered many an obstacle 
and built this beautiful homeland of 
golden corn and green verdure. They 
will realise that in this coming struggle 
against common danger, as also in all 
matters relating to national up'building, 
the necessary conditions for success are: 
less lethargy and more efficiency, less 
extravagance and more effective economy, 
less secrecy and better understanding. 
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t ABOUft FBOBLCMS and LabOOR Ao^nNI^TItATtON 
IN U S A , Dlringtiie World War Parts /, 
If, bsing Nos s and 4 of Vol VHl of the Univer* 
sity of Illinois Studies in Social Sciences By 
Cordon S, U’atkins Ph D, Assistant P ofessor of 
Economies, University of Illinois Urbane. USA 
Price 8 / each vol. 


The systematic publication of studies m eco 
nomic, political, and social sciences generally, often 
on topics of burning public interest, m serial form 
by teachers and advanced students connected with 
these depattments of studies, forms a highly com 
mendable feature of many of the more progressive 
American Universities Some of these Studies are 
the outcome of considerable original and pains, 
taking research and deserve to be better known 
and appreciated in this country where the opinion 
IS often wrongly held that all American research 
means compilation To students of Economics 
desiring to make a comparative study of the 
economic, political, and socal conditions of different 
countries, and to politicians seeking information 
regarding measures that are being adopted by 
other TOuntries to solve many of those economic, 
political, and social problems which are now more 
or less common to the civilised world these publi- 
cations are almost indispensable The CaTcutto 
Uni%qrsity could enhance its reputation and nse 
uiness to a considerable extent by undertaking 
the pubt cation of similar Studies by the mo^ 
competent arnongst its Professors and I ecturers 

called the Nature and Analysis of the Labour 


Problem,’ and is divided mto four chapters, vi*, 
I. Economic OreanisAtion and the Labour Problem 
11 Attitude of American Labour toward the War 
lit Labour Conditions in relation to Production , 
a^ IV Analysis of Recent Industrial Unrest Jn 
the chapter on the "Attitude of American Labour 
toward the War," we arc lo'd that "the rank 
and file of the working class (in U S A. ) did 
not accept the outbreak and continuation of the 
^Votld War with any degree of equammit) or 
approval " Enemy propaganda and the dissemina- 
tion within the ranks of the working classes of 
the socialistic and syndicalistic doctrine that all 
wars were capitalistic in origin and purpose and 
served only to bring "wealth and power to the 
ruling classes and suffering, death and deniorali 
sahon to the workers,' was partly responsible for 
such an attitude on the part of the American 
labourers But the heterogeneous character of the 
American population and the undesirable conditions 
®* work prevalent in many industries, together 
with the very unequal distribution of wealth which 
forms such a characteristic feature of American 
industrial life were probably the main causes of this 
tack of patriotic enthusiasm which, at least in the 
early stages of the War, considerably affected the 
production of essential War Supplies According to 
an estimate made by Prof W. I King, of America 
®5 percent of the population of U S A own only 
about 5 per cent of the national wealth , 33 per 
COTl of the population own about 35 per cent of 
*he Mtionil wealth , and the remaining 2 pef cent 
01 the population own 60 per cent of the national 
wealth 

To counteract the anti war 


philosophy and to 
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erlut the ••ofkets' co-operation the Government 
not only found it necessary to en jagc m an exten- 
sive propaganda to explain to them the fundamental 
issues of the War, but it had also to curtail t'-e 
STOtkers freedom by declirme as unlawful all asso- 
ciations *hieh aimed by physical force, vi^ence, or 
iB.ury to bring about any governmental, social. 

economic change in U, S A during 
But this was only done wh»ii strikes, 
aboiage, etc., became of almost daily occurrence and 
^labour situation assumed aiery seriou> aspect 
I we was in the country about this time even a 
wio^sMead agitation for labour conscription, advo 
Cited by rainy emplovers. politicians, and the press, 
out the iMt ordiminished induitria! elh'ieney ani of 
among the working classes prevented 
ine adaption of the proposal The majority of 
industrial workers, hiweier, remained loyal 
>k I? ^®'’wnmenl m this national emergencv or 
tne Un led States' participation m the War would 
Mve bcCT made quite inefrectuil Tt is true that they 
ppased extreme proposals of the Government and 
in strikes, but in the mam 
ey were in agreement with the policy of the Govern 
did nothing to endanger the eoontrys 
‘“ttess m the \\ ar. 

-ki. f IV, among the general causes respon 

fctle for tecent industcix" unrlsi m U S A. Dr 
ttatkmi m*ntionsthe following — 

j* Jhe higli cost of I vine and the failu e of 
***? pteewith the rapidly rising level of 

in wage scales as between different 
•^l^es*"** ^'"*'*”* establishments, and different 

3 The demand for a shorter work day 
,1.x' r*ulty distribution of Ubsur supply and the 
adequate machinery for securing a better 

or ab>cnlee ownership aod control of 

A government of industry 

d machinery for setting Ubmr 

n Tk® P'*''*''ncc of profiteering 
I ij* spread of internationalism 
, ’^““dition to these, he also mentions a number of 
JWihc causes, found in particular industrial estabbsh- 
mts or localities, such as, inadequate housmg and 
‘ „ r’POrtation facilities for workmen lack of healthful 
h iaj ** ' j * social environment m industrial neighbour 
“"desirable conditions of employment, demand 
^or recognition of trade unions and the right of orga 
Tk"' for a minimum wage scale, etc. 

the above brief summary of the causes of mdos 
taial unrest in U.S A show/how universal are the 
, ‘hat agiiate th» labour world to-day and what 
, .7®’*°} light can be thrown upon the problems of 
“irest m India and their solution by the 
^dy of the causes of similar unrest abroad andof 

.0 measures mdertaUen to remove it The anthor 
E"i't emphasis on the tact, frequently forgotten 
■A “"d employers, that indu,lria! unrest 

b.Jj t'* ®"ly 1 symptom, anJ not a disease "Be 
Phexom'son of dscotdint indoJiial 
laiion, he induptial end lions thit ate not in 
Wpingwthlh- dgnty of labiur and thwefove 
* not voluntarily a-cep'el by th* vis' army of 


skilled and unskilled workers Removal of these con- 
ditions IS the primary step towards industrial peace" 
Forthose superficnl observers who gre in the habit 
of attributing the causes of present labour unrest lo 
active foreign propaganda, he has similarly a word of 
warning I nemy propaganda would be powerless 
tj create <iisa5cction in the minds of the workers if 
the causes for su h disalT.ction were not present m 
the actual industrial cond tions of the country. 

Part 11 of the study, called ' the Development of 
War Labour Administration”, discusses the nature 
and constitotion’of the various Boards ard Committees, 
executne, administrative and judicial, created by the 
United Slates Government fir dealing with the 
numerous labour problems that arose and called for 
immediate s'lution during the War. It contains three 
chapters, viz, I Decentralised Labour Administra- 
tion II Co-ordinalion in Labour Administration, 
and III 'Conclusion' which sums up the results of 
the study and enumerates the lessons to be learnt 
from the Lmted States labour administration 
during th» W ar 

Before the War there were only two national 
Government agencies for the adjustment of indus- 
trial grievances m U S A ,»the United Stales 
Board of Mediation and Conehation, and the 
Division of Conciliation of the Un ted States Depart- 
ment of Labour These two agencies were found 
to be utterly inadequate to cope with the spread 
of induvUiar unrest following United States’ entry 
into the War So it was imperative that new 
ag ncie> should be created to assist them in their 
work and such agencies were brought into exis- 
tence ir. considerable numbers, from the various 
nat onal and d visional committees of the Council 
of National Defence, whose duties included the 
somewhst baphaesra adjuvtment of disputes be 
tween labour and capital to various other commit 
le s con'roUing the important key industries and 
transport servees of thecounlty. Infact, Govern 
■nent control was adopted wherever it was believed 
thit Sbch cHitrol would make for dimin shed fric- 
tion and increased efficiency This in democratic 
Am rica as e'sewhere the policy of taissez faire 
wis abandined in the face of a grave national 
ctisis and we find constant interference by the 
Government in the industrial life of the people 
''There was,’ as ^e author says m the latroduc 
lion, "not only widespread disregard of commonly 
accepted economic doctrines, but a wider abandon 
' of customary economic practici 

fter nearly a year's i 

the American people 

(ormity of methods, concentration of control, arid 
co-ord nation of administration m handling labour 
were qiite as necessiry to national productive 
eSort as were similar polcies in the field of the 
production of war materials And, with the usual 
American d-spitch, the vyork of coordinating ihe 
hitherto largely decenlrahseJ labour administration 
was taken in hand aod the result was the rapid 
emergence of a number of national agencies havintr 
for Iheir object net only the 'up.Iy and adjustment 
of tibwr in various industries but also the improve- 
ment of working cond lions in industrial establish 
m*nts gAOetany including safely, sanitation, housme 
Iranspoiution wages hours of work, training Sf 

workers, and the settlement of labour disputes 
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With the development of a cen ralised and co ot- 
dinated labour administration founded upon the 
broad principles, of social and economic ja.tice, 
the details oF whose work we have unfortunately 
no space to discuss here the problem of bbout 
unrest and other acute industrial difficulties were 
solved with unprecedented success 

Among the most important lesson^ to belctrnl 
from the United States Government's labour admi 
nistration during the \\ ar— lessons which have a 
permanent and more than local value — ate, first, 
the clear demonstration of the possibility and practi 
cabihl} of harmonious rehtions and earnest 
co operation between all parlies to industry — capital, 
management, labour, and the Government — provided 
that both capitalists and labourers try to under* 
stand each others’ difficulties and the former are 
prepared to recognise the rights a id d gnity to 
which the latter are entitled as human beings 
secondU, the magnitude of the communitys interest 
in the industrial system particularly in the personal 
relation m industry and the conditions of employ 
ment and thirdly, the demonstration of the fact 
that for the successful operation of industry and 
the maintenance o! amicable relations between 
bbour and capital, a national labour policy and 
a cO'Ordinated labour admmistrntion unaer a cen 
tral authority ate indispensable 

The Lvooun Probc,?'! vnd its Completc 
S oLUTIOV P L Varmti, B Se , il R A S 
by iht Gtkul Publitlang Hoast, Budtua, 
U. P. Price Re 3,4 s ari 4 

In curious contrast with the above scientific study 
of the labour problem, stands (his hodge pxJge of 
economics and eugenics of thcol>gy, mysticism, nd 
communism, which Me Varma serves out ns his 
"complete solution of the labour problem And, 
like most ‘complete solution* of icoublesome problems 
It IS no solution at alt, though the author « over ween- 
ing self conceit lead* him to eofigrulubte himself on 
"accomplishment and achievement m the regions 
unknown and unexplored before* He find* in the 
writings of economists and specialists ontbesub|ect 
little that IS really relevant or of permanent value 
To achieve his end he would check the free operation 
of many economic doctnn's ( including the bw of 
demand and supply) abol sh land lordism, regulate 
the growth of popubtion, lim t the income of workers to 
an '‘average er hlmimum Comfort wage , of capitalists 
to "double the return of invested money m broken 
form", and so on 

The author seems to possess an acute mind 
and to have read widely on the subjects he deals 
wilh His observations on the defects of the existing 
industrial order are sometimes quite illommat 
ing But his arguments, when he condescends to use 
them are not free from the underlying falbcies of the 
socialist school and his generalisations are (requenily 
based on imperfect or unwarrantable assumptions In 
any case he must get hold of a philosoph't King with 
unlimited powers to carry out and keep abve his 
scheme of socio-economic reform Until such a tuIct 
IS found, or the psychology of man changes, it is bound 
to remain untried and we must continue to look for- 
ward to more practical solutions of the labour 
problem 

Av I'^TRopvCTiov TO Co'OrzKVTidv tv India 


By C SlneklanJ, ICS, being Vo!. J, of iht 
Strut ’’India of 7 Wuy’ , published, tinder the 
Central Bdtlorshtp of the Central Bureau of Informa- 
Uon, Goternment of India, by Messrs. Humphrey 
lldfard Price Rs 2. 

After discussing the need of concerted action on 
the part of the small producer if he is not to be fleeced 
by his numerous enemies or ousted m competition 
with his powerful rivals the author goes on to describe 
the %dv»ntages of co-operalion over other forms of 
associated action, such as Collectivism, Communism 
and Syndicalism He then briefly describes the 
success attained by consumers’ co-operation m 
Engbnd and by producers' co operation in Italy and 
takes a rapid survey of the past growth oftheco- 
operative movement m India and Its present position 
The rather one sided character of this movement and 
the danger of a too rapid expansion of co-operative 
credit are pointed out and the last chapters outline 
what little progress has hitherto been made in this 
country in the field of non-credit co-operation. Those 
who cannot spare time for a detailed study of the 
rise and fffovvth of this beneficent movement will find 
the booklet usetwt 

CocuiH VHDER H H Sir Rvma Varma Atham 
TiRUNAt o c I E, MvntRAJA OF CocuiK By 
C D Noyar ll'if/i a Femard by Sir D B, 
Wacha 

Judged by the progress made in recent years, 
Cochin cettaicily deserves to tank with the most 
advanced of modern Indian Native Slates H H. 
Sr Rama Varma, o c I e , the present Maharajah, 
belongs to the best school of our native princes 
and in his strenuous work for the uplift of his 
subjects he has always been ably supported by 
the Mahstani, Sreemathy Prtrakulty Amma— a 
giltcd and cultured lady Mr Nayar’s illustrated 
baoklet IS a well deserved eulogium on the hf® 
and work of this royal pair 

ECONOMICUS 

Eminevt Oribvtalists , Ivdiav CvROPEtV 
Americsv First Edition. Madras C A Xatesan 

Co Rs 2 

In this little volume we have been presented with 
critical sketches of the lives and achievements of a 
number of distinguished scholars who have done much 
to resuscitate India's lost history, and interpret her 
ancient culture The book contains short biographies 
of no less than twentyfive savants, e g , Jones, vVilkms, 
Colebrooke, Wilson Turnout, Fergussoti, R I- Milta, 
Tdang Bhau Daji, Indryi. Buhler, M. Williams. 
MaRmulln- ! lect, Arnold Griffith, Nivedita, Whitney, 
A Borooah Macdonell, Smith. Keith, lilsk, Deuvsen, 
Dhandarkar, and Sylvain ! evi There are, no doubt, 
some sinking omi,sions We miss the lives of scholars 
like Pfinsep, Cunningham, Kulhorn, I uders, Roth, 
Weber Muir, Lassen, Goldstuckcr Rhys Davids, 
I ausboll, Grierson Zimmer, Senart, Ketn, Oldenbetg, 
lloernle Jacobi Dahlmann, Wintemitr Hopkins. 
Garbe. Barth, Burnouf, Bloomfield Pargiter, Stem, 
Cowell Rapson Thomas, Saralchandra Das Umesh 
Chandra Batavyala. M. Chakravarti, K Pillai and 
ithers Nevcrllielcss the book Ins removed a long- 
felt want and will, doubtless, be appreciated by the 
ever growing number of our young men who take 
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an increasing interest in the studs of !ndan nnli 
qulies. 

. wight he of some little use 

to the pobl shersat the time of bringing out a second 
TO tion, wesrentore to encIo>e a few notes on mitlers 
that struck us as we read through the book 

3t- TheauthorhasconfoundedtheMonghyr 

grant ol DevapaU with the llKsgalpur Rr-ust of 
naraj-aMpala and has attributed it to \'igr*ha- 
copper plate grant issu'd from Monghjr 
[n the i>lh year on the gth day of Vaisnkhi 
fC'gn of Narayanapala, and not lo 
tnatof Devapala or Vigtahapala who, by the way, 
wisthe fouHh, and not the fifih, king of the Pali 
ynasty The pbte was discovered at Bhagilpjr 
“j «0I „ \To„.h),- Ite 

. PP^ PiAte discovered at Monghyf and translated 
^ bs'ongs toDevapala and bcus the date 

if V 'lonier William} compares Wilson to the 
1,^.1 episode mentioned in the foot 

.a!?/'’ *'’® P^wt of the comptrison is taken 
"ot/raw ih, IWa,. but from the Epic 

*»4 .Is (5 ‘‘l-ottinger'' should be “ Lorinscr 
itf.!.' •'* _ .fee Katanmi Pillar inscription read 
Kmurn Pillar inscription' 

'wportant work of Sister Nivedits, 
escaped the attention of her 
b'cgraphet IS the ■' Footfalls of Indian History • 

HcttcHavona Ro^caoLoniai 
Hbalth DyChanJra Chakrthrrtr 

The author wrote this book whle at New \ork 
f„, A ' ■" and sent the manuscript to Calcutta 
"'eget no mfor nation in the book 
1\a * c of **'C author but Its peru.al leaves 

K thn even if the author is not a medical man 
^^ws to ^ well read in medic i1 subjects generally 
tiopk contains a lot of useful information on 
tl’" preservation of health and on 
wl, fif*'’*-?.'*®" contagious and mfectiou* d sease» 
greatly benefit Indian readers IndcH, 
la rather be consider^ as a defe t of the book 

t»o much eorr-crowiing of taforma 
incr- . i” to make it rather tiresome read 

.^not only to general but to medical readers also 
^author could have well left eut much of the on 
t®chnical details which abound in many parts 
and which are loo specialised to interest 
°?,^nary medical readers, and they ate thorooghly 
^nfelligible to general readers. For instance, moeh 
j ®®nbined in chapters I and 11, the microbe 
albumen (pageiSl), the detailed 
composition of tea leaves a-d of the yolk 
,.,“*1*'® of eggs. etc. etc, are too technical to be 
n'edical readers and wtrafdnol 
assim iated by general readers. The 
R~*nce of these details would.we are attaid,make 
n,j,jJ®*°"’S of the bjok ted ous and tiresome to 

ihi.siS*’ ®*f*aoeous matter has been introduced pn 
'* “'together outside the scope of w 
chaiL''' subjects as the pathological 

Lhe fF.^, **’* otff^ns m Malaria and other d seases, 

jbj^'®^'”ent of casesof op um paisoning, the detail 


about stiRiuliting drinks and intoxicating drugs, etc , 
etc., could haie been advantageously omitted. 

There are a few inaccurate and loose statements 
here and there (pages is. 70, 78, 80 llo, 117, 174, 
etc ) and a good many printing mistakes which we 
hope to sc ■ rectified in the next edition of the book. 


The chapter on "Water' 1$ sery short and the mfot* 
mation supplied in iC is meagre and incomplete \\ e 
hope that in a treatise on Health, considering the 
dcplorahte cond tion of water supply in this country, 
this important subject wiQ reeene more elaborate 
attention from the author in the second ed tion of 
the book 

A large portion of the chapter on Malaria 15 loo 
full of technicalities to make it a popular reading 
Its usefulness has in (his way sulTercd much 

Inspte of these defects, the perusal of the book 
will prose profitable to its readers The chapters on 
food arc well written and they contain a large amount 
of useful information regard ng all kinds of our daily 
food The essay on " sexual glands ” will amply 
repay perusal The last five chapters on Immunhy, 
Strnm thtrafy, Orgtnt thtrapv, Failing Curt and 
Ptytho ihtrogtiilies, give useful information withm a 
short compass 

Chcni Lal Posz. 

RtDSSifTio'r FROM THIS WoxLD er tht Suber- 
natural »« Chrislionily By A G //egg, M A., 
frofttsor of Vtit/al and Herat .^cirttc#, the ifadrai 
Chrtsttan CelUgt Elinburgli T, and T Clark, 

tfif 


or as the author prefers to call them, special pro- 
vidences did not come to an end with Jesus Christ , 
the m taculotis is not a burden on the Christian’s 
faith but Its inspiration, and a permanent factor 
10 practical Christianity By anew interpretation of 
the doctrine of Christian redemptions the author 
has attempted to develop his position We regret 
we have no time to review this book at greater 
length but to Ind an Bhaktas the book ought to 

J rove interesting, and the comparison between the 
ewish and Adwaita views of the problem of on- 
metited disaster and suFering, at psge *45 mav 
provoke challenge ' 

Tmb Gospai. OF SwACESRi By Profeuor D 
B KaMkar C Ganesan, Madras igya 


(i> The Foreign PoLtes op iNora. (2) Agitate ' 
(3» The Mikacb op the West Be Bernard 
Heughfen I C S ( retired ) .S Canesan, Uadras 
19-2 

TTicse three 

fearless pen of 

reading The greatest mistake of Indian politicians 
would be to leave the foreign policy of India in 
the hands of the bureaucracy, which, by its muddle 
headed Aigan and Russian policies has piled 
^ a mmiaroas army expenditure, which fenders 


ce three pamphlets from the bold and 
Mn of Mr Houghton form instructive 


physiological and therapeutic references educationxl and sanitary improvement hopeless 
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‘Ue ought all to know that Saara] wiUnotat 
once cr, I think, even for a long time to come, belter 

E vernment or brnggreater Rappmess to the people 
Xlions and their corruptions, injustice and the 
P^er and tyranny of wealth and inefhciency of 
aoministratioa will make a hell of life so soon as 
|wom IS gn-en to us Men will look regretfully 
DMK to the old regime of comparatnc justice, and 
•‘‘Went, pMceful, more or less honest administration 
thing gained will be that as a race we will 
** ^r^ dishonour and subordmition ” 

there is nothing 1 ke temporary privation to make 
one enjoy and appreciate the real beauty of the simple 
esentiak of life In the nnbridl^ license of ordiiuty 
^em these days, we base lost the capacity for real 
oojojTnent of simple things and hanker (ot mote and 
^ comnl cations. With all that they do not satisfv. 
trasional strict priiation gisesa tone to the system 
KseniaTlh^ ftoral. by giving an appetite for 

„ .“^'“"‘foirig by Itself will not achieve anything 

c "“"t "**"> • accepted imprison 

wi, have done it as a moral necessity arising from 
iwir inner revolt against national humilcvtion and not 
** a mere device for the embarassment of the 
^ovetnm^t. with which they hope it will not be able 

'*'*'®■^^or has not been abolished The whole 
sy«gm ot jail administration is but a scheme for slave 
iwur in the fullest shape not only is reformalton 
»i^t, but It IS almost an article of the creed of sH 
^ authorities that the convict is beyond moral 
wemption it is a mere fictory for stave labour 
sJ* absolute minimum o( food and intended to 
f , maximum of work The slaves are not owned, 
ut hired for a limited period So there is no ab d ng 

k.. ^ argument about labourers doing 

necdiog a drink of liquor in the evening 
_^,"'^daci{y of the apologies and pleas of Govern 
hJfk “"d departments in this matter is proved 

Vine rigid and successful enforcement of Government 
I *’ •otally prohibiting liquor m jails where such 
j”v "^ork IS extracted from prisoners without 
detriment to health or slackening of efficiency 
r,r.c« *"* "t'tet's opinion concentration of all political 
1®'' specially adapted to the purpose, 
the supervision of carefully selected ot^aU >s 
la^ ® ,y t*"'*dy for the r gross maltreatment The 
{l‘ t "°t't‘es would also feel immensely releved 
f°r “alt that they want is that there should 
nuiM "’“nvement I ght thrown into the jail and (he 
to h reforming influence and pressure brought 
Dear on the barbarit es and corruptions of Iheir 
Mmmistration They have no other animus against 
prisoners • 

in li I became a great adept in spinning while 

sooik* * V considers the Charka a great blessing m 
*P'r‘t and quieting the nerves, and 
^*1? **'® vanity of usrfess reading, for it 

“®Wes one to do something pract. - ' ^ 

whiik 's f“'l of reflectioi 

alfMj as interest ng as they 
*“eeded our limi 
“'Jfyhet quoUtions 
'ViUrid Scawen Blunt was sent to jail for takmg 
•”*rt m a prohibited meeting at Woodford m Ireland, 

45Vi-12 


and observations 
instructive, but 
id must refrain 


and tlwe wrote his wellknown sonneU, 'In Vmculis’. 
Mr. Rajagopalachnr closes his book on somewhat the 
same note as the last of these sonnets 
“rarewell, dirk gaol ' You hold some better hearts 
Than in this savage world I thought to find 
I do not love you nor the fraudulent arts 

By which men tutor rnen to ways unkind. 

Your bw IS not my law, and yet my mind 
Remains your debtor It has learned to see 

How dark a thing the earth would be and blind 
But for the light of human charity 

I am your debtor thus and for the pang 
\\ hich touched and chastened, and the nights of 

thought 

Which were my years of learning ’* 

POLITICCS 


A Staves OF IvDJAN Historv, 1757-1838 /fy 
A' //, Kamiar Proftisor 0/ Indian I/itlory, Cara fa 
Cattege Price Rs 3 

This IS a large volume of 58S pages, 'which, 
though evidently intended for students wishing to 
prepare (he subject for the higher University Eta 
minalions, will very well repay the labour of the 
general reader, who may wish to know the history 
of the Bnt sh Conquest of India m its various phases 
and m sufficient detail The narration of facts is 
lucid and has been skilfully blended with pithy critieittn 
of neatly every event, episode and administtatioa 
during the long period of a century, m the course of 
which India passed into the possession of England. 
The arraegement is, in some places, a bit confusing, 
owing to absence of clearly marked sections or 
marginal notes, describing the contents of the various 
chapters The work seems to have been hurriedly 
got up possibly owing to printing difficulties The 
want of a bibliography and reference to authorities 
IS a serious defect 

The history of the British conquest of India, 
abruptly ending with the Queen's proclamation, is, 
as It were, without a moral and although a small 
conclodiog chapter in Mr. Ramdat’s book at the 
end summarises a few historical lessons of a century’s 
work a bald impression is left on the reader's 
mind that he has waded through a series of wars 
conquests and their tiresome accompaniments, without 
receiving any permanent benefit, such as a real 
historical study is expected to offer fn fact, the 
crowning piece of the history ot British conquest 
comes after the mutiny, when consolidation and 
peace being fully established, the real test for 
estimating the effects of a foreign conquest could 
bepropecljr applied The book, from beginning to 
end. conUins a sickening repetition of the same 
sorrowful tale Under the ever present plea 
of peace and order, nearly every conquest and 
every aggression, even in far off Burma and Afghan, 
tstan have been justified by the administrators verv 
often indeed, neatly every undertaking has’ been 
subsequently criticisra and condemned by some one 
or other of the ruling class themselves, although what 
was once enacted was hardly reversed 

Admitting that the degeneration of India demanded 
adt^iccl^ngemher fortun-s, one might plausibly 
j^fy the ^t India Company’s doings up to the year 
1S18 eg. the year of the fall of the Marathas, when 
the sopremacy of EngUnd having been fully and 
finaHyesUblisbed, a genuine regard for India's good 
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would have required a complete halt in the po1ic> of 
further conquest and expansion How ennobling 
would such a consummation ha\e been ' 1 ngland and 

India both alwajs united in mutual affection and good 
will bothstruing to work for the common goMof 
humamlv ' , An historian m such an event, writing a 
centuf) after the fall of the Maralhas, would base 
had to record quite a different storj from what Mr 
Ivamdar had to do 


Coming to particular points, a few remarks may 
be offered — 

P ‘53 34 lljders character has been wrong!) 
viewed, so far as the political equilibrium of Southern 
India IS concerned while that of his son Tippu has, 
in my op nion, been correctly estimated 

P 277 Is there no eontradictioi here, when Mr 
Kamdar sajs that Shah /aman appeared at Lahore, 
although he had not left lus capital 7 

P sqS Very many Slates assumed independent 
powenn India in the iSth centur) to use the word 
crown or thrqne n such cases i». I think, a mimoincr 
e g , i» the case of the Pcshwas, when thc) were 
merely mini»tets, ruling for the king 

P 300 The origin of Wellesley's Subsidiara 
bjslem has not, ! believe, been correctly traced 
Ample evidence m Maratha papers exists to shew 
that they had already started the same policy in a 
crude form, which Wellesle later defined m precise 
terms as requ ted by the circumstances of his lime 
P 30S While Wellesley’s actions and policy have 
been admirably detailed, the final judgment passed 
on his achievements leaves much to be added In 
fact more attention has been sho-vn to Clive and 
Hastings than to Wellesley, who with Oalhousie 
was responsible tor rounding up and reddening the 
political map of India and committing England to 
an irrevocable imperial policy Dalhoosie, lo this 
respect, has been well summraatised m pages and 
53a 

P a3S I wonder what d fference it makes as 
regard* the viul interests of the people, whether a 
proTince i» governed by a Commis.-.ioner, a Lieutenant 
Governor, or a full power Gov'-rnor Changes like 
these, even though proclaimed under the specious 
nameot Reform , maybe convenient to the rulers 
for the t administration but cannot affect the people 
bimilarl). the five year term of a Governc* or a 
Governor Genwal has perhaps done greater harm 
than good to India They are mere insUuments for 
executing a cast iron policy, which tliey cannot change 
or mend Every newcomer gets a phusiblc e\cu>e 
of want of acquaintxncc for the first )ear or two and 
when he realises the situation is ready to act he 
finds his term over, and has to make room lor 
another newcomer Perhaps permanent Lie Ion- 
appointmems would ultimstel) benefit India more 

althougMhey might have a monarchical tendency 
What Lord Northbrooke says on Enclands 

exactly what all Indians have been saying all along 
But has that principle been ever acted upon by 

becomes s^ptital as 
K^rds the oft repeated assertion that the dcmocraCT 

,ta .tay .hj be, „ ,L"'S’o^Sv“ 

entire^ ignorant about actual conditions 
Th.,di„„,,e.m ertea The peeple of 


do not tike an) personal interest in distant India at 
all They fully trust their agents on the spot and 
have always endorsed what the Latter Iiavc proposed 
and will ever do so Individual administrators of the 
t)pe of Northbrooke and Uipon come only b) chance 
and have ever proved themselves powerless in effect- 
ing any lasting -good of India, against the general 
feeling of England; nay, the liberal policy and 
indcTCiidcnt views of such exceptional men, have, as 
a rule, been disapproved if not openly condemned 
In fact, the vvxjrds "reforms” or "measures of public 
good seem to have lost their real meaning Welles- 
le) and Bentinck, Minto and Dalhousie, Hardingc 
and Canning have each and all talked and incessanlly 
worked for peace and order, for consolidation and 
construction, for administrative perfection and 
centraliration (p 577-78 J, for fostering Indian 
trade and strengthening India s defences, in short, 
for doing the highest go d t ) India, until at last all 
ilieir lalMurs hare resulted in dep iving thc people 
of all initiative and power for self help and in making 
India more and more dependent upon hngland la 
fact, all such talk entirely ignores human nature, 
which IS the same all the world over. The hard 
realities of this human nature will have to be faced 
and can be changed by no amount of plausible plead- 
ing or lucid exposition, since even the great Procla- 
mation of Queen Victoria has remained a dead 
letter The political unification of India stated on 
P 535 'S equally a high sounding phrase, without 
any practical meaning In this world no individual 
can help another, much less can a nation do it To 
assert that India's welfare depend* upon the stability 
of Bntish rule is a cant and ignores human nature 
However, these are points be)'ond Mr Kamdar’s 
scope Otherwise his comments on very many 
events are indeed admirable m fact his hanolmg of 
such cneasurcs as the Queen's Proclamation or the 
India Bills of Pox and Pitt and others will be found 
exceptional!) clever and thoughtful 

A national historian of India has )et to arise 
Mr Kamdir shows the promi*e He has great 
caracity for labour and judgment, for assimilating 
and marshalling essential details out of a huge mass 
of confusing materials and so man) ever conflicting 
views He has evidently much m his mind, whicn 
he diOTeetly leaves unsaid Let us hope that Mr 
Kamdar, whom we must recognise among the few 
silent workers, will develope into a great historian of 
thc future 

G S S 


Kranti kAiaiiALv* Of skill m bringiiiir about a 
'Spl'TC " AufhoP-.ilr G 

A Phatak i ubUshfr Hr. C S Jamadagnt, 
Kumndval Pages pi Price Pe /. 

i*.? pla) based on the PauraniC 

1^1,. said to have been killed 

me Brahmins, when he stopped all religious 
.irf sacr,5™l ll;, ‘I,.,,, 

snbjects The author has 
changed the story and made the king 
, mit suicide. Bhtigu, a Brahmin sage, is shown 
arch revolutionist But there is no re- 
TOlntioo and no action assigned to Bhrigu m it 
He appears on the stage half a dozen of times 
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)isl only lo elude the k n„* fl.e wlofc book 
Ifon emer to on-er, is lul! of aljsutd ties 

OtTTtNcilt K*vit\ or Dutls Po.mt Pubhshe, 


Dattatraja K Ghate Xkas a joun^ Maratha 
paduate m nhom poetic penius had just bec«™ 
*0 Rerminate But ho left this moital isord Wore 
fne ttte flowered Houever, the short petes, 48 
in njinbcr, which he eomposed, arccollertw, ed 1^ 
and pull, shed m a look form by h.s son. with 
a long introduction of his o*n and a foreword 
|wni Chandra'hckhir , his father s intimate friend 
in® poetic nieces presented m this book, thougti 
*^'"5 in n’sh (lights of imagination, evince n 
potic flash of BO mean order, sweetness, and a 
•log of patriot c *p rit, qualties which undoubtedly 
estimation of the critical 
^Qer But the poets son, not content with this 
^■omium, claims (or his father a higher praise. 

a plea that a poet should be 
r^5«d not only from what he actually aehies-ed. 
w also from what he was presumably capable of 
ca»ir''**'^'T* if admitted, w>U ir» many 

S^. ‘^wotion s< CTiticism, 1 terary and otherwise 
* ™ •* 0 cely got up and modefatel) priced 

,, 1' ThoighlsonLit’u bob,- 

oi •*^‘'^'1 if’ PMtther Ur S A 

oaiurff, Sftrriary, V,inemo\o Vtbaritantol Poona 

«gM 6t pn„ 

If any proof were needed to show the grow ng 
r?’**’?'*^'** of the educated Hindi community t> 
'’f prevailing doctrine of untouchabiltv of 
iT., ** among them, it is supplied by this little 
S!!: class Brahm n h is powerfully 

cause of th» so<.i]lcd untouchables and 
ponstraied the utter futflity of the arguments that 
ev?i *''x« . ^ support of the maintenance of the 
Mr Male has esamined the problem from every 
P^ible point of Slew political, social economic and 
“"d conclusisety shown that if India is to be 
g«nerale«t, untouchabikty must first go The latter 
^ ** C'pecialiy interesting being full 

miortnalOT bearing on the traditions customs 
!j!J™paliotis, etc , of the untouchables in Maharashtra 
book deserves to be widely read and pondered 

B by Hr K »f Chiptnnitr 

p" ' ^ ^ Publu'ier I’angmara \ ibar Uarnfal, 

f'^na. Pr.coPr /.S 

be il'H *ccient ideal of Ind an womanhood is said to 
f’c'd forlh at prc«entbytbe 
anct education imparted to Indian girls in schools 

Nirm,?** *hich are uned fymg The mam character, 
whol ^ looks I kc an unhni'l ed picture On tl e 
'bol« ihe book I, readable 

Apte— a btagrophtcaJ sie‘i.h by 
fionV Pnbltsbtr ArynhliHibait Pros, 

‘ "* f^ogn p„„ 


Mr Aplts n.imc is familiar in cverj I juseholJ as 
the prem cr novcii't in Miharastra I he present 
revewer. while reviewing hi» novels m these columns, 
had occasions to compare him with the di tinguished 
Beigali novelists Bankim and Rabindn and to show 
llie pomts wherein they resembled or d fTeted Com- 
parison apart, there i> an unanimous agreement that 
llaribhan Apte was a towering li^te among Marathi 
wTiWs, especially in the class of fiction writers He 
was a self-made man I hough not a graduate of 

any Lniversity the Bombay University had 
lecc^iscd h» scholar'hip by appointing him an 
examiner in M A, culmination, and also a locturer 
m philology He rarely took a prominent part in 
Indian pobtes, >et he was a trusted friend and 
adviser of the late Hon Mr Gokhale He threw 
himself whole heartedly m the administration of the 
l,ocal Self Government and was for a long period 
the elected President of the Poona City Municipality. 

I he New Poon.1 College is a stand ng monument of 
his educational activities V’et he remained undccora- 
Icd at the haads of Government which is a cleat 
indication of his independent spirit Such a man 
certainty deserved a rich honor at the handset his 
couniryiRcn— at least a full and copious work ded ng 
at length with all his mony-sided activities should 
have written 1 lut is exactly the weakest point 
of our Mataihi wtitcfs— especially of men of the 
Moderate party For while wiihn two )eir8 of flie 
death of Lokmanja Tilak his two biographies put 
■n theit appearance, great worthies Ike Ranadc, 
Telang ind Gokhale. have not yet found a biographer 
among thet staunch and devoted followers possessing 
grevt Tiierary abil ty lhanks.to Mr Ambekar, thit 
he has at Icust written a short sketch of Mr Haribhan s 
I le rhe weitcr is in untried hand, the information 
g ven IS scrappy and the want of acumen is evident 
in every page With all these faults the book is 
wetc'vme and does cred t to the author s fidelity 
lonatdv his departed friend 


Poonn Price Re tS 

These ^ctures were delivered under the ausp ces 
•f the Bombay University and the subject was 
M-iralhi, its sources and development In all six 
lectures were delivered and they all evince carefal 
handling of the subject wide read ng and skill in the 
Weatment of the subject Mr Apte could not pub- 
lish these in bis lifetime, and in the meanwhile certain 
researches were made, which threw a different lurht on 
certain sutcmcnla made by Ifie lecturer, but the 
learned gentleman Sardar Mehendxle to whom 
was entrusted the work of editing this posthumous 
publ cation, has inserted later informal on in footnotes 
at pcoper places and made up the gap This lias 
cnhancra the value of the lectures Fvery student of 
Marathi Unguag* and 1 teratore will now find the bc«k 
indispensable for the deep study of the subject 

V G Aptb 

MtRvrur SiieeoiiRV Diiwasi Ltkhvs PcJoniiATi 
Or Ike Text Cook of J/ ihratti Sbnrlhaail System 
Ihsnicelv got up book has been prepared and 
published by Mr \ asudeo Sitaram Berdrej of Poona. 
He aims at adoptidg his system for all vernacular 
linguagesof India and judgieg from what Ic has 
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done for Maliritti language, «-elu\e na dauU of h« 
success, provided eapcrt men of Hindi, I'rda, llcngali 
and Gujarathi litetalurc co-operale nhis labours. 

As regards Mr. Ikndrej's Mahralti Puddhati, rt 
appears to have been sound y developed m »n>o- 
nance vntVlhe peculiar ps)cho’og> cf the Mahratti 
Language it ts simple and can be mastered by men 
ct geticral erud tioa The signs of phorjogtaphj shall 
aRord great faal tv to spe^ as ts the cas** *ilh the 
Modi characters It al-o iransp.res from the analysts 
ofthc system that it has beenevoUedby theauthcr 
on the best elmenls wh ch he found in DuMon and 
Boy^ systems of English Stenographs. We com* 
mend this system to the notice of HomDay Ciovemmcnt 
and urge upon the necessity of crad eating the evil of 
nonscns%3) Police reports unich »-ere the bas s of many 
a Mosecution of Ute The book is pr«tl at Us j S-o 
and can be Kad of the Author ist Slunsnr Peth 
Poona Citv. * 

K S T 


BrNGALI. 

_ RviAM Kavt* 7!y Xalmt Raman 

Sirtti Slarift, Caleutta Pnet Rt ^ S ^ 

■Bij>etapV. «.d Catl,lc. '.s ,hs 
BUy pleasant, the most miversally profiublc. of all 
department that 

uengaii t t»atcre is comparatively poor The 1 fe 
of the liajani Kaota Sen, uhsh has }U‘t appeared 
frem the pen of ^bu Salmi IUn]tn Pand.t «^e- 
lore a svelcome add tion to the scanty stock of vema 
Apart from the fasetfutwn mhtch 
® Ratani Kanta has for the people 
of Pcnml and apart from the keen interest *h3> a 
sy-Ttipalheti^ jut crit«a». presentation of the facts of 
*««ct.ve manner m 
i<»E«l>Cf fact and 
TOi^ent, hint and suggestion, esplanation and 
loreast, appreciatton and admiration, and broucht 
out the intimate connexion betw-een the poet’s mner 
f it«lf secure 

RinW among stude^of 

Bengali lilerature. It may be mentioned that 
by the poet himself to 
slf rorapilmg this biography but 

«hen Nalmi tabu acceded to this request, a^teqoest 
he could not havu possibly refoscTin vw ^ t” 

ttle did heBl^late for sihat a deal of vorry^awl 
tronble he had let himself in Nothing sh^ o^a 
careful perusal of the book can suffice to romin.^ 
rn't^llfes^TelT® P«t.ent mvest.gat^ 

— ,r^' u*”* procuring ol photographs^" 

h,s,.., ..d fa,„,,y lfcr'“-Se 

sense is the trost remarkable oart nf thJ t "* * 


in fact nithns more thin tic »titten ans*Tfs to 
questions asked cf tliC port at a time when, omng 
to li * d sense and the surgical operation ncccssUted 
by it, he could rset speak. It is here that « base 
to record our grateful appreciation cf Nairn ^bus 
pfcseverirg intpiries into and painstaking eluc dation 
cf the abos-c diary nhich have alone made it poss We 
to find out the tssmes of tho*e who vniited the poet 
MS hospital ss well as the trend cf the ccnvcrsalons 
they had with him, and thus to p e« out and ** 
intelligible the poets thoughts and feeings *rii< 
undergoing acu'c bod ly pain .ind confronted *'ih 
the doom of an inevstsble detth. It is iso etaggera* 
lion to state that Nal nt Babu hss, by his intctTreta* 
tion of the diary laid all future Bengalee 
under a deep debt of gtal tude. The ln.r J and t*^ 
Isst section is an attempt at a critical estimate of 
ILsiam Karla as man, poet, and devotee, it ts 
perrapstoo soon .Vter the desth of the pp«t 
this task has l<ecTS undertaken, yet iw reader of the 
biographv tan fail to he impressed by the wade know- 
ledge cf the poet s life and by the d*ep swpsthy 
with his ideals and aspirations which the ^“''’or 
brought into plsy in formulating cut-and«ried 
opinions and giving a definite lead to all future 
criticism on Rajant Karts. ^ 

The volume terms with many an unpublished 
poem and song of Rayani Kanta and also contains 
a choice »clectie«n of iRuvirat tms, ioclud ng a facsimile 
letter ol the poet Ra)sni Kanta 's family lie, •* 
departed by the pen of Nahni Babu, is the record of 
the usual struggle genius has to carry ert agaast 
circumstances As a student in his leers. Rajem 
Kanta gave distinct promise of the high destiny that 
awaited him in after I fe, even though the cme! haM 

of death cut him oR from that consummatwo lo«ra 

which his pemers were growing llis inborn love 
ol poitry and music, hii enthusiastic association wim 
tlerary and national movements in Bengal, and tw 
awful desobtion that came upon h« li^e when he 
fell a victim to an incurable disease, have all been 
de'ily delnnted by hii biographer. The record o* 
Rajani Kanta s hospital life, which takes up nearly 
one hundred and fifty pages of the book, shows how 
his character was deepened and spiritualired under 
the very stress of iliat solemn ordeal through 
he had to pass, and also shows how a poet^ fancy and 
apaUiots yearning were melted, fused, and merged 
into that calmness and resignation which is bom of 
a reatired faith in the Divme Among the many 
pathetic cameos which arrett our attention m this part 
of the book, Rajani Kanta’s interview with Rabindr^ 
nath deserves special mention. The place which 
Rajani Kanta occupies in the heart of his countrymen 
IS the theme of the concluding section of the book. 
This IS where we feel «e are least competent to offer 
any criticisms of our own We would only add that 
Naliiu Uabu has shown great analvtical skill la ^ 
differentiating, as far as may be, the several aspects 
®* R^jaui Kama's character and genius he has 
subdivided his critique into a discussion of the poets 
humour, his nationalism, and his spiritual self- 
disctjJine, and wound up with a statement of the 
general value of his poetry . 

All who have any abiding interest m Bengalee 
1 teratnre must have at one time or other felt 
tempted to appraise Rajani Kama's contribution 
to It , but in the absence of a compendions stlrvey 
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of hts family life and of the successive develop- 
•wots m his netital outlook, this could have bw 
** "0S5 amateurish and incoherent. Novv that the 
pubic have access to Nilni tabu's scholarly pro- 
duction. a thorough and systematic study of Ra)ani 
hanU has become a dutj and a dutynhich may 
he property diKharged 

ANwnAsiav* Dhsra. 

Kanahese. 

BtsttA Bntvi. ByS, D. Pd-att, B A LL D 
Pnct one rutee Can be hoi of the 

author, ' ■' 

This book IS the result of a controversy that has 
furiously raising round Uasava and his tevching 
j I * j .’“I?* cates, the author has successfully 
elepded Basava, and in support of that he has 
cited authorities from the scriptures and from the 
“KS’ of Basava itself. Mr. I’avale ts a Sanskrit 
KTOUr deeply read m Lingavat rel gious literature 
rfl-'* *? Advaita phifosophv No one ubo 
-I. *'’"'**^'"8 ®‘ "Shakti Vishcshttdvaita* 

philosophy should be without it 
I apostle of cosmopolitanism taught and 

philosophy of hi$ own Both his life and teach 
"J wnsonancc, Hia teaching is a revolt 

Sainst the formalism of old , but he did not livelong 
^ugh to consolidate the work he hid begun No 
S“*l cl his appeared on the scene after him The 

"P®" 8^" ■'* 

1, SlIlDOItVRSVtVRA Samvaov* Publuhel 

e M* \nrtihai9a \eung Mens l«oii4f«v/» 

0« rfngjf/ « 

„i a small pamphlet which is m the form 

cv5j?'*P“** beltveen tuo Sharanas ( .Mahilmas ) 
fr,f w V?™* '* earthly glory md AlUma is 
t Nishkima Karma or what is m Lmgavatism 
technically called the ‘Stvayoga or 
ot *hat Malurshi Aravind calls complete 


Prakisak 

, 'Pp l4t Price 0 le 

,_’^«Mtaka Smhasana Slhapane or the Fonnda 
lion tl® Karnataka Empire, is the first poblica 
ViHuf. Vidyaranya Ptakasaka Sansthe or Shri 

Mr o *7?® f^nnada Publ cation Society st-Kled by 
H. Desapmde, M a, and his son 
tim,™ . * historical., novel descfibirg the 

under which RIadhavacharya, the 
hniBiri- ^ ”8* founded the B jayanagara 

to MU'".*"® beginning of the Fourteenth Ceniery 
locirif.? of Rlahomedan invasion. The 

inv”"'-^'® »e)l connected and the story IS interest 
evtrv get-up of the book is excellent and 
5^ Jy'i^O't^diya ought to read and profit him- 

A It Jauuau 


OlJARATI. 

Atjiv Ravivvava the late I'aiJja Karuna^ 
taaktr Jfalji Piiblishei by Prabhaianiar Java 
thanbar Ptthai Printexl at the Puranlare Pathak 
Pnnttnjr Press. Bombay Pp 86. Thick canlhoard, 
Prtee Re ioo( igjj ) 

A dis<]uis tion on the Jntn Marga, the book is 
based on the Ramayana, and is in an allegorical form. 
It tries to treat of abstruse subjects hke the relation of 
the Atma to the Paramatma and other Vedantic topics 
m a simple sl}le, and that IS all that can be said, as 
the abstruseness remnins ill the same. 

SllRt KrISIIVA Cl(tVDRODArA ClIITRA KaTIIV 
By Shah BaUihhai Fulchand of \aiiad. 

It IS a small book of ip pages of a most dis- 
ippomting kind Its obiect is to illustrate several 
incidents in the life of Krisnm by means of pictures, 
but the pictures are miserable and sloppy, and the 
letter press hardly better. 

SitAiVA Diivr'Ia so 'avksoipt Itiiias, (tfg 
TfSTfF ) Oy Dargashankar Ktealnim 
Shisirt Prtntel el the Lady Northeele IIihJa 
O rphanage Printing Press, Bombay Paper Cater, 
Pp 1)4 Price Re i o'oi igii ). 

This book gives m a short compass the history of 
one of the most widely observed cults in India from 
the cafliest times It also gives its present condition 
in different parts of the countrys It is a very readable 
and instructive little volume 

KsTHIAVVAD M Just \ ARTAO ( wiftriAr? ^ BnJV 
<ta!«l ) By Uargawnd Pnmshenkar Ttivedi. 
Printed at the Gujarati PrinlingPrtsi, Bombay, Cloth 
boanl Pp 064 Price Rs a-3~a ( /jar J. 

Kathiawad has been from of old, the land of 
romance and chivalry fhere is an amount of 'float- 
ing blerature in the province, embodying tales of 
romance and chivalry If caught and perpetuated it 
IS liktiy to prove of great importance from a historical 
and I nguislie point o( view Very feu efforts have 
lilt now been made to colfecl and publish such stories 
and many of them must have perished with the Bhats 
and (be Charans who had them by heart. The collector 
of Ihese stories had an innate love for them from his 
childhood and he has now been able to give us about 
twenty nine of them and told in a pleasing form The 
cbmpses we get of the I le of the natives of Kathiawad 
from them are both attractive and valuable. A 
sympathetic introduction by Prof B K Thakore,. 
who sajrs that he has heard similar stories as a chilo 
sitting in the lap of their Dhobi narrator, sums up 
the r util ty from various standpoints We are all the 
same afraid of one thing, and that is monotony, so 
that mfiituTS collections It would be better to see that 
monotony is avoided 


K. M J 
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resulij of ihe Parliamentary system ate becoming 
mw and more revolutionary in Great Uriuin, the 
system is introduced as essential to India the 
one of communal experiments, m social, ecorsomic 
political life,- and 1 admit that *e should be 
^elol that «e do not commit the same lolly in 
determining the political future of India But then 
am at a loss to find his logic consistent when 
I see him advocating m the same breath the 
‘f'e s>stem uhich has been so many 
lines deplored and denounced by so many of our 
•ndan sutesmen and leaders of thought on so 
any occasions on account of its d sastious effects 
suggests again Mean 
wrif t ?H reformers in Ind a beware of the 
safer* “*.'”***"" democracy, and try to build a 
IV. r “ j democracy from the bottom on 

the fiuodatons of our v.Il/ge or caste panchajets. 
hir. I abuses and evil customs uhich 
hi ‘o Here I should 1 ke to ask 

wti.v* V* can he give us that this monster, 

sucking tie vital flud of our 
^QMl system, for centuries \>xl! reman docte 
’*'11 be taken out ami talons 
It '■*fy oaturally grow ara n and 

'ts rapacious career afresh Is it not 
Sithl*!!?* O'* riuote his word) that he advocates 
and \ breath the merits of both Democracy 
ih. Ibat. brings into play and fosters 

ine artiffcial banier between man and man created 


on account of the accident of buth The very 
word democracy in the truest sense of the term 
B incompatible with any term that conveys the 
idea of any artificial distinction between high ard 
low, fidi and poor, privileged and unprivileged, 
or any institution that supports the subjugation of 
man under man And who does not Icnow that 
this distinction especially that which exists in India, is 
the most pernicious of its kind 1 To speak the 
troth, the very word caste, so long as it carries 
the idea of b rth consideration, should not be allowed 
to come within the pale of the conception of 
democracy, whether based on Eastern principles or 
Western principles 

To som up I should I ke to say that if Demo 
cracy or Gvmmonuealih be our goal to move on 
to ue should always be on our guard to el minate 
all the elements that stand in the way of social 
and poUicat sol danly or it will be fighting back 
wards in search of the po! t cal welfare of the country 
for so bng as class or casie-feehng exists class 
wars and conflet of interests are sure to ensue, 
mspite of all sermons and warnings * 

Prssswa Kusmr StSUSDtR 


• One might also enqi 
place and status of the hi 
Ac among whom there is no 
communal system 


uire what would be the 
usalmans, the Christians, 
caste ID Dr Mookerjee s 
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I A\ C so far discu«se(1 the fundanieotat 
fflplications of oar political posttioo 
he conclasioos at xybich 1 arnred 
®ay be thns snmmansed - 

' ^bat being a subject people and 
nation, rve have no 
P make laws , nor have wc a 

Q *vitntion xvbich owes its existence 
nf*u* ®To!ation to the sovereign will 

®f the nation 

wb,^u ^bat the nation and the state 
n, _ “ ./™POse their sovereign rule on 

Init.. the laws in force in British 

and have been made bj the Ontish 
the aach, not owing their origin or 
Q„ sanction to the sovereign will of 
as - morally binding on 

a„I politically no nation owes 

y allegiance to laws not made by 


It either directly or indirectly tlirough 
Its representatives , that our allegian« 
to British made laws comes not from 
our consent but from the compelling 
force of the might of the British govern 
ment and that the Government of India 
IS a government established by British 
law and not by any law made by us 

4 That a government imposed on 
us by a foreign state by the force of 
Its might IS not subject to any changes 
by our will, as long as v.e do not 
evolve and assert our irresistible national 
will, which should compel the govern- 
ment to look to ns for its authontv 
and power •' 

^ S That our first and foremost dntv 
is to evolve and assert such a will. 

6 .That it is fntile to think of 
reforming a foreign government and mean 
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iDgless to talk of constitutional agita 
tion for the purpose 

7 That tbe Reform Act of 1919 
has made no change m our political 
status In fact it has emphasised our 
subject condition and established it as 
a formula for the future 

8 That v.e owe no co operation to 
such a government, nor can our co 
operation with them in any way affect 
and impro\e oui political position 

9 That our co operation with such 
a government to maintain what is called 
law and order’ and to repress and 
harass those who are engaged m the 
task of forming a national will is an 
act of disloyalty to our own people 
and to our country 

10 That law and order’ are only 
means to an end there have been 
times when in tlje interests and for 
the good of the nation as well as the 
protection of the fundamental liberties 
of the individual and the community, 
they have been disregarded even by the 
citizens of a sovereign state that such 
times may recur that both modem 
theory and practice deny the absolute 
‘omni competence of the state’ which 
should make it obligatory on everyone 
to bend to its will under all circum 
stances and for all purposes and that 
a government can only derive its autbo 
rity from the nation it governs and so 
must be responsible to it for all its acts 

It may be said in reply that this 
IS all very well in abstract theory but 
it IS not practical politics Practical 
politics require that we should win the 
good will of the ruling race, use their 
laws for the purpose of strengthening 
our position accept their service in 
order to get experience in the work of 
administration and m the mean time 
build up the nation Also that being 
militarily helpless depending on tbe 
British for the defence of our borders 
and for tbe protection of our hearths and 
homes, it is no use our pining for the 
moon and applying the political theories 
of sovereign nations to our conditions 
It IS also said that differences of race 
and religion and the jealousies and 


rualnes that arise therefrom are such 
effective hindrances in the way of our 
national unity as to make the wo^rk of 
formulation and assertion of the national 
will extremely difficult, if not altogether 
impossible and that pending the 
attainment of this national unity it is 
better for us to be governed by the 
British than to run the risk of being 
dominated and exploited by some other 
nation It is added that in tbe present 
state of world politics it 13 impossible for 
a country like India to remain free even 
if tie British leave us, and that in that 
event Jajian or Afganistan or some other 
power IS bound to step in and take us m 
hand There are some, who place an 
implicit faith in the sense of justice of the 
British, who believe that the British are 
quite honest and sincere m their promises 
and pledges * and that now that they 
have promised to give us Dominion status 
witbm ns short a time ns possible, it »s 
for us to use our opportunities m such a 
wraj as to disarm opposition and cnti 
cism and to inspire faith in our rapacity 
loyalty and reasonableness These latter 
often talk of “ordered progress” and 
warn their countrymen of the dangers 
of a revolution and the misery that comes 
in its tram They hold up the France of 
1789 and tbe Russia of the last few 
years as examples of revolutionary disas 
ters Their watchword is ‘Progress, 
steady though slow ’ 

Some of these points are quite weighty 
and cogent , others have only a substratum 
of truth the rest are absolutely falla 
Clous, based on that lack of individual 
and national self conffdence which accounts 
for the continued subordination and 
passive acquiescence m conditions of 
national humiliation of large populations 
to a mere handful of strong willed and 
assertive foreigners It may be true that 
theories would not help us unless we 
create facts to accord with those theories 
The European Imperialists maintain 
that the theories evolved by western 

• Th s was X r tten before Ihe del very on August—’ 
ot Mr Lloyd George s now notor ous speech on the 
subject of ihe pos t on and futhte of the Ind an C v I 
Servee &.c 
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thinkers in their progress towards perfec 
tioaand cndaring democracj’ are not appli 
cable to Eastern conditions of life Not 
only political theories but conditions of 
life too, are so different ns to make the wes* 
tern notions of freedom and democracy 
Bnsnitable to the people of the East Coosc 
Ijnently, say they, there is no analogy 
between the countries of the West and 
the Fast If this argument were tme, it 
would knock the bottom out of the theory 
of ielf Government by stages or by tnstal 
ments In a few years, say ten or twenty 
or even fifty, the East will not b' 
changed as to become fit to work out 
western ideas of democracy And if it 
oh^ogc so rapidly and so completely, 
>t will be an evil day for humaotty By 
toe time the East changes so as to lie 
nt fnr the political institations and ideas 
Which are enrrent to day in the West the 
latter itself wonld be entirely changed 
nod aught be on a different track alto 
getner Are we born only to follow and 
loitate the West and always to remain 
®t a distance from it even when so 
oilowiDg and imitating’ Are we quite 
sure that the West is after all ou the right 
track and deserves the intellectual the 
political and the economic leadership of 
he world for all tunes to come’ Are we 
quite snre that these people— the \inccnts 

♦1 n ^ Il^dcys of the Indian government 
'c Butlers and 1 loyds of tlie provinces 
are the right persons to lead us to the 
Rates of the democratic Inrom ’ ^re th“> 
‘®'riterested enough even if intelhgent 
and able, for that rule ’ Are they 
ni^nor to the Asquiths Balfours, Cham 
r'ains and the Lloyd Georges of their 
ative island’ It the latter have made 
n mess of theirown conotry’s affairs and 
avc bronght it to the verge of bankrupt 
,T civil war, what guarrantee is. 
*re that their prototypes in India will 
n better’ Is there any reason for ns to 
leve that the British Indian rulers and 
proconsuls, who in the majority of cases 
^^e risen to these high positions from 
d* ^®r*ks of a bnreancracy, the most 
the most cunning that the 
has known, arc morally better men 
the Lloyd Georges W inston Chur 
461^13 


chills, Curzoos and Chamberlains of 
Great Britain’ The whole past history 
of Great Britain, the story of its dealings 
withits colonies in Amenca, Afnca aqd 
Asia, its diplomatic record in Europe, its 
dealings with colonred people all over 
the globe, should put us on our guard 
ngamst taking its words promises and 
pledges OH their face value The truth is 
that the British are neither worse, nOr 
better than the other Imperial races of 
the past and the present They would not 
be Imperialists if they were different from 
what they are It may be that some 
times, even as imperialiste, they are 
guilty of blunder®, but to say so is 
only to admit that after all they 
are human There would be no es 
cape from Imperialistic clutches if there 
were no blundering Imperialists The 
case of Its victims wonld indeed be hope 
less if Imperialism were always served 
by tlie best the cleverest ana the most 
virtuous of men It is an affection which 
carries with it the seeds of its own 
destruction 

To the relief of the dependent qnd 
enslaved people sui.b seeds r iptdly frnc 
tify when they are watcrel by Impern 
lists of the type of ''ir Michael O’Dwyer 
and General Dyer They rouse there 
victims to a sense of d inger ns nothing 
else does But Imperialism, nt its best, 
has in Itself certain loherent clnrncter 
istics which b mg about its downfall 
These nre the greed onJ the lust of 
poiver which make» its votaries reckless, 
haughty, inhuman and overbearing Kven 
the best of tbe Imperialists is an enemy 
of human liberties Any alliance with 
him IS an alliance with the powers of 
evil Submission to Imperialistic rule 
on the part of a weak and powerless 
people, their inability to rise against 
it, the refusal of their leaders to under 
take a campaign of violent opposition 
to It are entirely different from an alliance 
with it The former is the result of 
their helplessness and impatience , the 
latter, the evidence of their degeneration 
Onlv n fool or a knave can believe that 
Imperialists desire the alliance or the 
CO operation of the leaders of the subject 
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p-oples with the object of their own 
overthrow We cm understand the nrgu 
meat that being mtlitanlj helpless, d»s 
united, uneducated and lacking in qaali 
ties of head and heart, which are neccs 
sary to enable a subject people to assert 
their national will and set up a govern 
ment of their own it is best for them 
to proceed with care and to a\oid attempt 
tng things which might prematurely 
bring them into \iolent conflict with the 
rulers one can appreciate the argument 
that under the circumstances the best 
thing for a subject people is to take 
advantage of the opportunities that are 
left to them of consolidating educating 
et themselves for the dar 

of liberation one can even comprehend 
the argument that it is better to put 
up with the humiliation of being a subject 
people than attempt freedom by force re 
suiting in enormous bloodshed but ooe 
camnot understand how a member of a 
subject people can make au alliance with 
the rulers in order to make their rule more 
effective, more popular, more endunng and 
still claim to be a sincere patriot desiring 
the freedom of bis country The tw o things 
are entirely incompatible and inconsisteot 
Once It IS admitted that Imperialism is 
an evil and a negation of the fundamental 
rights of the dependent and subject people 
any compromise with it which carries an 
acquiescente in its methods and acooti 
nuance of the system must be condemned 
There can be no Empire without depen 
dent and subject peoples For these sub 
ject or dependent peoples to aspire to a 
position of partnership m the Empire is 
an act ol disloyalty to the subjectcountry 
as it involves condonation of the principle 
of Imperialism and a denial of therKrhts 
of other peoples to be free and selfgo^rn 
mg Accepting the fact of foreign role and 
acquiescing m its continuance one may for 
personal ends accept the service of roch 
foreign government but one can never be 
a servant and an ally at the same tune 
r “t-gotlate with his master 
fo^his freedom but he can never hTTa 

Leaving aside the theoretical discns 
sions let us deal with concrete facts 


There IS notliing m the history of British 
rukin India which justifies the nssump 
tion tint the Indians m the service of the 
British have even by n hundredth of an 
inch advanced the cause of their country’s 
freedom On the other hand there is 
plenty of evidence that even Uie best, the 
most conscientious and the most ‘patriotic’ 
of them have been used ns tools by the 
British burcnucracj to enact repressive 
laws, to ndminisfcr repressive laws and to 
apologise for their proceedings on behalf 
of their masters under what is termed 
‘ordered progress’ Is it progress ordered 
from above ’ Then what is progiess ’ Does 
the railway mileage represent progress 
or do the figures of imports and exports 
connote progress ’ Does a big array and 
a heavy budget indicate progress or is the 
increase in the number of government 
oflictals, asigo of progress ^ Do magnificent 
buildings, erected at public expense by a 
foreign government to bespeak their glory, 
represent progress > All this may be ‘pro 
gress m a certain sense, yet may also be 
evidence of the utter helplessness of the 
people with whose money and at whose 
cost nil this progress IS achieved France 
vvas at the zeoitli of her glory under 
Louis XIV, but can it be said that 
that was progress ’ The Mogul Empire 
reached its highest pinnacle under Aurang 
«b Was It progress ? Russia was a 
formidable power under Czar Nicholas II 
Its Government was most zealous in main 
tmning law and order Most of its gifted 
sons were in exile either in foreign couo 
j *0 Siberia Freedom of speech, 
freedom of worship and freedom of 
sociatioo were denied to the people in the 
name of law and order \et the Russians 
in the employ of the Czar all stood for 
progress and only aimed at ordered pro 
gress How oftea hare law and order 
been used to cover tyranny and oppres 
the Will of the despot IS law and 
“^•otenance of that law is order 
then have law and order’ been vindicated 
by all governments, at all timesmhistory, 
even by the most tyrannical and the most 
cruel among them , then there was never 
aay justification for revolt against 
government authority however mild its 
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form Let us atssumo for the sake of 
argument that the British Indian 
government is a national government 
of our own Let us forget that it 
IS a foreign government Wnat would be 
our datj if such a governm*nt passed a 
Kowlatt Act under the circumstances it 
did, or committed an outrage or applied 
the Criminal Amendment Act to the Indian 
National Congress or proclaimed the 
Seditious Meetings Act or gagged the 
Press 1 contend that a self respecting 
progressive democratic people nould have 
done exactly what we have done under 


th 


circumstances, perhaps even more 


'‘The supreme interest of the state ts 
Justice and it does not necessarily 
loliow that justice and order are lo per 
cofrelation ” There are times when 
the busiuesa of law is not the taaintenaoce 
of an old equilibnum bub the creation of 
anew one Let those Indians who talk 
•0 glibly of 'law and order’ aod ‘ordered 
progress’ remember that in the advance 
of humanity 'few thioga are more fatal 
than the triumph of authority over truth 
Wo these notions of law and order as they 
nre eotertained by some of our country 
it 'nonld be impossible for any 
country to make any advance towards 
Ireedom Even in self governed countries 
^domisnot a stationary thing It is 
"Ways progressing And wherever the 
SOTcmments are not sufficiently res 
ponsive to the new ideas of freedom 
entertained by the people the latter have 
n enforce their point of view on the 
governing class or classes by not making 
f fetish of ‘law aod order’ Says Lasky, 
wherever lu a state a group of persons 
nrge enough to make its presence felt 
®™®“ds the recognition of certain claims 
Will not recognise a law which attempts 
of them , nor will it accept the 
nthonty by which the law is enforced 


IS not a new political maxtni, but 


fapf amply corroborated by the 

ts of history These principles acquire 
greater force, when considered in 
ation to a country which is being 
by the will of a foreign state 
ii“'^n denies even elementary freedom to 
* people it governs Let it not be 


forgotten even for a minute that with 
us it IS not a question of the expansion 
of our liberties, but it is a question ot 
oar beia^ born a free nation A nation 
governed bv another has no liberties, 
except such as are allowed to it by 
Its masters, either as a matter of grace 
or enlightened s*lf interest These are 
not liberties but concessions which may 
any time be withdrawn by the power 
that granted them The point is being 
emphasised from day to day by the 
Anglo ludian Press and is the funda 
mental basis of the Reforms Act, of 
1910 Out what we, the nationalists, 
arc after are not concessions but rights 
At present we have no rights It is a 
matter of great humiliation that even 
the best intellects in the country can 
not see this point They feel no shame 
in talking of concessions, in asking fdr 
them and to agitating for them This 
creates a solid wall of principle* be 
tween tbe nationalists and the moder 
ates The former are constructivists 
the latter are mere reformers The 
former want a rebirth, the latter a 
mere continuance, though under better 
conditions of their present subordinate 
life The fortoT want the p*opIe to 
come to theirs— by their own efforts , 
the latter wont a kind Providence to 
throw their crumbs from its beautiful 
table Tbe former are "nglitarians”, 
if I may com such a word and the 
latter chantarians What we want 
IS evolution from below, what our 
oppooeuts are after is a gift from above 
What tbe nationalists assert ts the right 
oi manhooef for which they are pre 
pared to pay the pnee, what the moder 
ates seek is a condition of gilded bondage 
to c/erc/op into manhood at some future 
time, without much trouble in tbe process 
The moderates in their supreme wisdom 
often label the 'nationalists as 'impatient 
Tistonartes’ and * revolutionaries ’ and 
themielves as apostles of ‘ ordered pro 
gress ' and ‘ evolutionaries ’ The fact is 
that they do not und-rstaad what 
national evolution implies and involves 
Acquiescence lu the existing order and 
dependence on the benevolence of those 
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Uastapha Eomal Pasha tbo Man 
In the Iortnr"htl\ Rexiew fir July 
*10 inforiaiog article on 'Musla 
pha Kemal Pasha, the Man’ In the 
opinion of the writer, 

II* 'ras a man of iron in a iituation trbich 
wonld bre-ilc any mm of leas durable metat 

oo* of the hardest and soberest 
leaders m the w orld today * 

The following extracts will slioev uhit 
a the Untiah attitude towards Turkey 
and Greece respectively, and what the 
•ympathyof flntish statesmen for Mossat 
“^’“sceptibilities comes to m practice 
(The Italics arc ours ) 
i®,***^ Ilntaio, which had been supporting 
tMnlJIsint<l agalost Russia dropped the saltan 
Bd joined hands with the Tsar la the Anglo- 
Kasstan Treaty of 1007 Withont nmisb 
*he old Lmpire was non 
The revolution (of the 
ioong Tarks] of 1903 saweedeU oaly to fail 
~ *5®^” the terms of the Madros armistice the • 
wish navy had been suireadered and inieraed 
« Constantinople and Ih* Turkish armi-s were 
L.jS tapidly disarmed and demobilised It 
hwome apparent that Neauetos and 
in *1,'^ . tlellcnism had sacceeded to the place 
■'f^BXl^Rnssiaa alliance which Russia had 

^^cketl bj rfte oierufre/ffjfn^ sfrenerft 

Dnti^h arms, the aca Anglo 
prnnl"**/ f^pprochement nas cien more din 
tfcn nM . re/nnnflf of Turkey than 

^^Slo-Rasstaa aWiin« had been to the 
^th the Allies in oecupitioo of 
«t*e>^ Kemal knew that it was 
chan** attempt to gather the broken and 
Was n against the new doom whwb 

left p 1®°T hurst upon it Accordingly be 
AlliM. Asia Minor to escape 

V for a suflicient period of time 

wh^i, _ I*,'® f°r™ a new political party 
ormist under the terms of the Mndros 

ass^mi!**’ *honld compel Dnmad Tend to re 
*onsid«r ®”'' enable the co inlry to 

the occupation uf Smyrna the 

tlrccA occupatton nt Sm}rnn on 
rtf of'iu showed vrhtt mtt,ht lie eepect 

or oeiv ADglo-ltelIi.aiit rapproebemeat 


and sent whole provinces in Asia Minor scurry* 
tng to Kemal 

* The Greek occupation of Smyrna led Kemal 
to tear up thr Mudros armistice, but he conticii 
ed to direct his efforts towards the building up 
of a Kationahst majority in the Parliament at 
Constantinople lie now moved bis headquarters 
to Angora a town of mud and malana which 
happened to be within easr communication of 
Constantinople both by rad and wire {fere a 
group of twelve leaders of fais now powerful 
\ation*hst Party drew up the Vational Pact 
and dispatched it to Pend s I arhanient m Con 
stantinople which adopted it on January 20tb 
1920 declaring the principles tberemannounced 
to be the limit of secnfice to which the Otto* 
man I’arharaenl can consent to go in order to 
assure it'elf n just and lasting peace" The 
Driti*h military command in Coaitnnliaople 
ni n suppre^fed the Pirliament by nrrestmg 
I/I / dt/H) tmg to Malta as many of its },ationi 
f/st dcpi«i/es ns con// be found Hat the long 
effort whch Kemal had made to build up o 
Nationalist mainrity m th* Parliament did sot 
come to nought The arrival of scores of 
Nationalists n bo had fled from Constantinople 
. on the famous night of March 19th now made 
It possible for Kemal to set up a sohdiy Nationn 
list Parliaffleot at \ngora The Grand Nationcil 
Assembly was convened at Angora on Apnl 
2 Ird for the sole purpose of executing the 
National Pact an l in the remnant of the great 
Lmpire over which Abdul Hamid had once 
wielded fats absolute rnie hield Marshal Musta 
pha Kemal Pasha had finally become master’ 
Snbsqiient events are thus renered to 

Thereafter Pend lasted long •nough at 
Constantinople to see the Sevres Treaty signed 
at Pans on August 11th but when it became 
apparent that he wonld be unable to ratify it, 
be was finally dropped from office TAc Serves 
Treaty was ffte/midinorA of Anglo-llcllenism 
Briefly it proposed to close the Greek pincers 
aboit CoJistinf/nopA? to cut it off from Asia 
kfiasr «it6 a garrison restricted to 700 men 
and to place ii hat remained of Turkey m ism 
Minor under f//e permenent m///fary, financial 
md eeonomi' t iiitrol of Great Britain France 
and hall Had it been ratified it would hare 
put art crt / not oalr to the Ottoman I mpire but 
to Turker Itself and the poisibility of securing 
ifs j'af/tfeif on uas not abandoned without a 
struggle The National Assembly had scraped 
together suflicient Turkish forces to mamtaiu 
touch with the Greeks along a front which 
followed the hue of the ilagdad Railway but 
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witliits Na>j (nkeiioMr Iv tic Dntnh uadir 
the terini of the nrmisticc it ms timWc to 
contest tfie Creel co/nrtnnd oft/ieconsts, and 
the Greek rear 10 Turopc was of course out of 
the question Uottled up m \sia Minor tbe 
Assembly s only militarj contact with the 
Greeks was the frontal contact of the line front 
Eski shehr to Afiun Ilit/i n British milit’ir} 
mission now nttaeferi to the Creel In^faconi 
maiid the Greeks enetreiet} the left Bank olthe 
rmlcs/n/f Turlis/i /brees 1/1 front al ABun and 
sent them pell mell into n disnslrous retreat 
Some seveatyfive miles to the rear and only 
forty miles in front of Angora itself they re 
formed on a north and south line along the 
Sakana river wher Mustapha kcmal I asha 
himself took command Here the Greeks sought 
again to entitcVe Ihtit kft but l\cina\ pnWed 
down his forces to meet them Crossing the 
Sakana south of tbe Turkish lines the Greeks 
drove some fifty miles due east m a vain 
attempt to find the Turkish left With the 
Turkish positions now shifted to an east and 
west line at a distance of some fifty mites south 
west of Angora the Greeks hammered away for 
twenty one days m anen’ort to break through 
—a struggle which some dav will b« appreciated 
as one of the world s histone battles In 
Kemals career it was almost as bnlliaut an 
episode as his victory before Anaforta to lOlS 
What was tbe result ot that battle ’ 

7n that en^a^emeat Anslo-fietUaisin and its 
handin-ork the Sevres Treat} alike eolhpsed 
7be Near East Conference at Pans last 
March was tbe result a conference at which 
kemal was represented by the Assembly s 
Foreign Secreta^ \oussouf Kcmal Dey At 
that Conference Great Britain France and Italy 
made suggestions to Athens Constaotiuople 
and Angora respecting a Greco Turkish 
armistice pending the assemblage of a peace 
conference at a town to be decided upou 
The Grand National Assembly s reply was a 
demand for integral acceptance of its 
National pact and evacuation of Asia Minor by 
the Greeks before the peace conference began 
coupled with a suggestion of Ismid town at the 
head of the gulf of that name on the Sea of 
Marmora as a suitable scene for the conference 
Ismid was suggested in order to make it 
possible for Kemal himself to attend behind the 
scenes when the Angora delegates entered the 
conference 

‘ And here events stand to day Both before 
and since the Genoa Conference Ivemal s chief 
anxiety is to recover on that new basis of 
equality which is laid down in the National 
Pact the understanding with England which 
Abdul Hamid lost m 1907 

History has not yet written its verdict on 
Kemal Whether his revolution of 1920 will 
succeed m effectively introducing into Torkey 
those \\esterti ideas of government which Abdol 
Hamid once fought with all the 


Ins command whether his revolution willsuc 
cccd where lovers revolution of 1908 failed 
leniaitts to be seen AU that one can say today 
IS that Kcmal lias become the leader of all those 
Sunni Moslem countries between Constant! 
nopie and Kabul which until 1917 felt the ful* 
weight of the Anglo Russian Treaty of 1907 


Tho Poaco Mind. 

Iq the same issue of the Fortnightl} 
Mr Holford Knight writes on The 
Peace Mind “At the centre of ouf 
present discontents “ he begins, “is a 
general uneasiness that tlic mind of ouf 
rulers is not set towards peace” 
proceeds as follows 

*I found in Vraenca and other parts of the 
world a general criticisTi to the effect that, aS 
a people we were singularly unready to apply 
to our own concerns the remedies werecom 
mended to other nations For instaoee, if wc 
had Blade a serious effort to extend to India 
Egypt and Ireland the principles we assisted to 
impose on enemy communities m Europe 
of ouf difficulties would not hare occurred 
This correspondence between our commeoda 
tions to others and our ov\a practices will hare 
to ^ accomplished before the respect of Iwge 
raiQOrlties throughout tbe world is secured ' 


Boxqo Loading Phases of tho Evolu 
tion of Modern Penology 
Harry rimer Barnes writes in the 
Politicnl Science Qaarterl} that in really 
advanced and thinking societies crime is 
no loaget the mere object of organised 
revenge Civilised societies recognise that 
the criminal ts also a member of society 
and as such has a claim to social const 
deration, sympathy and fair play le 
many cases his enme is the ontcome of 
abnormal physical, psychological or cn 
vironmental conditions, many of which 
could be removed Crime in a large nom 
ber of cases is a curable disease, and the 
criminal an useful member of society who 
has ceased to be so only temporarily and 
with good reason Justice instead of 
going into ecstasies over her blind ruth 
lessne*s is finding new pleasures in the use 
of spectacles and the microscope 

Modern biology for example has made 
clear the characteristic animal traits which 
erited from bva ancestors and 
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way for an understanding of the 
dimcnlties inherent m attempting to keep this 
pnmitive equipment controlled by modern 
“WS and institutions It has called attention 
to the frequent occarretice of organic defects 
in the criminal personality which are an im 
portaat cause of his criminal bcharior, and 
which may through ill-controlled heredity, lead 
to a transmission of these menacing defects to a 
innltitude of descendants It has also made 
plam the necessity of incarcerating the pnso 
juarr healthful conditions if any effcclire 
enort at reformation is to be hoped for 
Equally significant has been the growth of 
Tk****i/® knowledge m the field of psychology 
•Ibis has utterly destroyed the old notion of 
^ as a ‘ perverse free moral agent 

ana has led to the analysis of the nature 
ana significance of criminal behavior It 
^ pointed out the psychopathic trends and 
disposition or mental 
Mnstumioa of the typcal criminal It has 
aarae time destroyed forever the belief 
Jk* criminal class is a uniform type 
wo It has made clear the nece«8ity of differen 
study and treatment of the 
onenderi against the law It has proved to 
wc latisfactiou of all scientibcally minded 
tn"»^* the ntter hopelessness of attempting 
oft fl certain very considerable group 
01 low grade psychopathic criminals and has 
^.“^“‘trnted the necessity of a permanent 
•A. and segregatiou of this type in the 
“wrest of social protect on Out it has also 


**'cty when they are subjected to proper 
^uwtional and therapeutic treatmeut accor 
lag to the pnnc p es of modern phychiatry 
“ore than this it has aided the courts in 
yoviding a more scientific technique for 
etectmg and convuting the criminal The 
work of Hans Gross and Hugo Munsterberg 
?®w cienUy well known to illustrate ths 
r pbyehological activity in its relation 
w enmmology and crim nal jurisprudence 

The attitude of society towards the 
criminal has undergone a parallel trans 

formation 

It has passed through esactly what 
^omte regarded at the stages of the mental 
'Volution of humanity— the theolog eal the 
“'“physical and the scientific In pnnuhic 
on early political society <he crim ual was 
to be possessed by an evil spirit 
^ler be was viewed m a sort of mefa 
physical sense as a * perverse free moral 
^nt' Finally with the development of 
"'.•'‘cntific outlook the criminal i' — 


earliest ecientific form of interpretation oftirn 
patbologicil behavior of the criminal was 
s"t forth by the group of anthropological 
or somatulogical theorists mainly Lombroso 
and his followers, who believed that the 
typical criminal exhibited gross forms of 
physical defect and biological reversion While 
careful students of criminal science have not 
been generally disposed to reject m their totality 
the views of Lombroso a continually in 
creasing number of criminal scientists from 
(he days of Mandsley onaard haie come 
to believe that pithological psychic traits 
are much more important in the prodnction 
of the enmioat mad than are mere physical 
defects Lastly the sociolog cal student of 
criminal behavior emphasizes the part played 
by a defective life experience leading to a 
maladjustment to the conditions ofa properly 
socialized ex stence 

As a result of this new way of looking 
at things a large number of people took 
up the nork of prison reforo and tbe for 
molation of methods of treatment for the 
regeneration of tbe criminal 

In bis two work* The Peniteatiary Srstems 
o/ Europe ‘inddmenca fl828) and The Tbeo'j' 
of Impnsonioeat (1S3C) that wise and pro 
gressive French penologist V Charles Lucas 
bad clearly taken tbe advanced position that 
a curative reformatory type of prison discipline 
ought to be substituted for tbe contemporary 
repressive prison system It was a long time • 
bovever before this aspiration was adequately 
realized It was only achieved and then 
imperfectly in the ETmira Reformatory system 
introduced into the New \ork State follow 

lOg 18"0 

Captain Alexander Macooochie came to 
Norfolk Island la Australia m 1840 and was 
able to bring about a tremendous improve* 
meat in peual methods by el miuatmg the 
old flat time sentence and introducing the 
beg ooiugs of commutation of sentence for 
good b havior 

The notion of productive and instructive 
prison labor wh cn goes back to the Penn 
syivania Quakers was also developed by 
a number of progressive penologists during 
the second quarter of the nineteenth century, 
especially by Montesmos m Spam and Ober 
tnaier lu Davana 

The modera method is to so use tbe 
penod of imprisonment as to reform the 
criminal into a good citizen and aot one 
of savage revenge leading to a progressive 
degeneration of the delinquent 
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A Sociological Interpretation of tho 
Russian Revolution 


In order to understand the Kussmn 
revolution the student must have a good 
grasp of the conditions prevailing m pre 
revolution Russia Mr Jerome Davts 
gives us in the Poltltcnl Science Qaartcrly 
a fair idea of rs hat things v. ere like before 
and hov\ they helped to bring about the 
re\oltition m Russia 

The Peop/c— numbered 180,000,000 m 
1912 workers and peasants comprising 
93 per cent of the total 1 he ruling class 
formed the remaining 7 percent lliere 
\\ as no middle class fhere w ere over one 
hundred races or nationalities speaking 
different languages or dialects There were 
groups ns far separated from each other 
as, for example, over 6 million German 
Jews, 9 million Mongolians and several 
million Tartars The important point to 
remember is that all this diversity oe 
curred exclusively within the proletarian 
93 percent, the ruling 7 per cent being for 
the most part of pure Slavic stock Jews 
were rigidly kept down In Turkestan most 
of the people could not even speak Kussmn 
. So that we find a racially alike ruling 
class and a vast population of diverse 
racial stock dominated by it 


The Country— consisted of tbe stupen 
dous areaof 8,000,000 square miles bibena 
alone was 40 times as large as tbe United 
Kingdom The .sod was neb and the 
land rich m natural resources — for the 
most part undeveloped In 1912 89 per 
cent of the people were rural Industry 
was hard and the workers were disorga 
nised and badly paid \ery often peasants 
worked m the factories m winter and 
drifted back to the fields in summer The 
people were bound to the sod and genera 
tions of common work m a common cli 
mate had tended to establish certain well 
defined cultural habits among the 
masses ihe aristocrats on the other 
hand were under no such compelline 
power to shape their interests 


Religion— To the masses the pnesii 
were persons to be feared and obey^ and 
the Church was something which mnsi 
have Its tribute even at the cost of star 


vation to the giver “The dominant group 
looked upon the priest ns a person who 
must obey their*wishcs AInrgenumber 
pfthe nnstocrncy were frnnkly sceptics 
As n matter of fact the whole religious 
erpencncc of the common people built up 
an attitude of mind quite foreign to that 
of the nobditv Their superstitions were 
often not known to the upper classes 
IlJiicntion —In 1912 Ic^s thnu k per cent 
of the entire population were nt school 
nnd of these tlie majority were from the 
aristocratic class those who attended 
schools from among the peasants were 
often found to be quite illilernte soon after 
Icaxiog school This was due to short 
terms of study Among the upper classes 
boys were efilcicntly educated They were 
always taught some foreign language, 
frequently two or three All this was a 
bond of social solidarity drawing together 
the upper classes but separating them all 
the more from the masses The peasants 
even acquired ajargon of their own which 
was not nlways intelligible to their supe 
nors The ruling group far from attempt 
ing to lift up the masses, dchberntelv 
fostered their mental deficiency News 
papers and magazines were carefully kept 

out of the reach of the peasants nnd the 
few which had the remotest chance of 
being read by them were censored 

7 taditions, Volkwa} s and Fo/Asajmgs 
— The result of no education for the masses 
was tbe building up of a whole congeries 
of traditions, folkways nnd proverbs 
which w’cre handed on by word of mouth 
rbe peasant saw no gam in wars or 
empire building because it affected him 
only badly His newpomt was different 
from that of tbe aristocrat 

Recreation — The aristocrat danced, 
went to theatres and played cards Tols 
toy tells US that it was considered good 
lor every young man to have had at 
least one intrigue with an older married 
woman , and dritfkmg gambling and dis 
sipatioD was all bat universal The people 
were fond of folksongs and musical enter 
tamments of a simpler nature There are 
TOUgs welcoming back the sun after winter 
special ones for every festival 
Occupation — The landowners and the 
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tanaht that it ^va9 benealli 
_ “'Stuty to do manual work Tlicv 
{ a life of leisure medals d«« 

^ and honours The peasants 

that tl!*'* wrongly under the impression 

were being cheated out of wbat 
jjjjj., P™aaced on the land fher worked 
kentiu * bad equipment and ignorance 
•»» , poor, to say nothing of the 
*«ort,on by the nobiht/ 

Qjj The peasants lived all in 

ft often with their live stock 

t °od was mainly rye bread pota 
Hot products Famine was 

unknown Disease was common 

4^7Vi-14 


Reform ne the Sharks 


owing to lack c»l sauitation and doctors 
The peasant usually had a large family 
The upper few lived in luxury and pomp 
and never worried about what happeied 
to the people All these made the 9^ per 
cent quite unlike the seven percent 

Added to this was a caste system which 
exclude a man born a peasant from nsme 
above his class except on occasions of rare Rood 
luct. such as a parlienlarly hero c deed on the 
battle field or the saving of the hfe of one of 
the aobility 

As a matter of fact the aristocrats lived in 
a world so remove I from that of the peasants 
that not even realize that they were 

separated The propr etary classes did not under 
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st'xnd wli} n pc'is'int ‘iliould steil in n famine 
>e'ir Some of tbtm did not c^eu reih?® lliit 
thepensnnt !md feeling* that he really fell tn 
love or had sympathies and an appreciation 
for art and beauty How absolute was the line 
of demarcation IS shown bj the fact that Prince 
Kropotkin told me of a landlord s wife who was 
astounded to see a peasant girl break into tears 
on hearing that a certain soldier had been kitted 
at the front She could not beliesctt possible 
for the peasant classes to he really m love \n 
other noble saw nothing wrong with the fact 
that wounded soldiers had been left for hours 
by the railroad track itncared for although 
there had been room in the hospital car 
with the olFicers It shocked him to think of 
soldiers riding 1 1 the same car with ofTcers 
In lOOl the world had the greatest warning 
of impending dis ister that has occurred m recent 
history Suddenly an entire nation of workers 
and peasants struck \rmed risings of peasants 
broke out '’spasmodically all over Russia 
Not understanding the handwriting on the 
wall the upper classes became alarmed and 
persuaded the Tsar to grant certain reforms 
It was soon apparent however that neither 
he nor the nob lity ha 1 the faintest conception 
ol the longings of the masses for at the first 
opportunity he violated his iiinst sacred pledges 
to the peoplv suppresse I newspapers arrested 
hundreds and disbanded the legislative assem 


For years Russia had had a slowly falling 
barometer of nihilist and anarchistic assassina 
tions and plots The nobility were too far re 
moved from the common people to understand 
what was wrong As in a chemical mixture 
capable of causing high explosion the elements 
within the Russian empire had long been m the 
proper proportions to cause the most serious 
catastroph- m Russian history In spite of 
this the explosion was delayed for a time by 
the strong governmental pressure of ahghly 
bureaucratic and centralized system backed by 
the ruthless use of force The racial and reli 
gious divergencies among the masses which we 
nave indicated acted as one deterrent Pea 
sants from one district were always used to 
quell disorder m another where the customs 
and habits pf the people and perhaps even the 
language or dialect were quite diRercnt At 
every point the peasant* were hemmed m by 
government officials who restricted their every 
movement The Ispravnik or police commit 
sioner, had general supervision over each district 
His will was law He could fine or imprson 
anyone he chose Under him was the Unadmk 
orconatahle also having absolute power but 

subject to the disapproval of the Ispravnik He 

could enter any house at any time of day or 
night to make inspection without a warrant 

Nachaintk who had administration over all the 
rural institutions an 1 was higher than the 


UriaJml He could depose the elected otScials 
of the peasuuL tomniutic or Mir nod order 
any peasant flogged lie belonged to tlienobt 
lity and naturally would not betray their 
interests The only wav to placate an angry 
official was through bribery Taxes were ex 
tremcly heavy in some cases more than the 
total income from the land \et since the 
village commune vvns responsible collectively 
for the payment of the tax, and the peasant 
could not bylaw leave his village without its 
consent, he was hopelessly under bondage 
The least delinquency might result in imprison 
nicnt and a heavy Hogging \n elaborate system 
of espionage was used to make still 
ililficiilt nnv resistance on the part of In'? 
peasant \et the very pressure of this 
coereive force acted ns a stimuhts to revolt 
lly its action It generated the friction which 
would make fonts own negation 

Ihere were some people m Russia who 
vvere eclucatefl and had imagination 
enough to look at things with normal 
eyes The revolutionary jmrty grew up 
out of them I lie 1 Bar’s machine tried 
lohreikit, but with w-lint success we 
sh di see Common suffering brought the 
revolutionary partv nearer and nearer to 
the masses I he more bitterly they were 
persecuted, the more firmly convinced did 
they become that there was nothing to 

be hoped for from the Tsar’s government 

It was natural that tliev should look 
about for better theories of government 
France and Germooy were alive with 
Marxian dogmas and these were natur 
ally adopted by the Rns^tau radicals, who 
were so much in touch with the French 
aod the German thinkers 

Let us see how Lenin was made 

What happened after the revolution 
will be understood from the following 
extracts 

Lemn was born in the city of Simbirsk fifty 
years ago where his father was director of 
the high school Wben he was seventeen, his 
elder brother was hanged by the Tsar for 
taking part m a student revolutionary move 
meat When Lenm entered the university he 
was promptly excluded Nevertheless after four 
of private study be did succeed in passiaS 
the examination for the bar, but was arrested 
m Petrograd soon afterwards for organizing 
a group of workers After a long period in 
be was exiled to Siberia in the latter nineties 
where he wrote two books The Aim of tbf 
^lal Democratic Party and The Growth ol 
Capitalism in Russia As a result of theirpubbca 
tion Russia became too hot for him and he 




0^ joining the rsTolutionar^ group 
tjj.j ’>**ians in SmtzerHnd It is ob u>u« 
Jealhof'il®? «penence brginn ng nith the 
With ® “'s brother on the gallows and eoJiug 
minrt '"’^•^sooment and e^ile would warp tl e 
r-nnf-i °°'‘ ootlook of anyone In 1903 at a 
Lem^?^ of the Social Democratic Partv 
^ *, f^*^tion which pledged itself to 

action without any 
"utlt the bourgeois parties IIis 

and e» **^red the majority of tne delegates 
or been nictoamed the majority 

rrnT— Sonets were composed of the 
ITtj masses and tber^ore 

such Temporary Gorernmcol loclttded 

the intellectuals as Miliukor and 


t hkj\ How far unlike the common people 
the lere is no v apparent to everyone The 
loregn Munster Miliukov stated to the 
world that the Russian people wanted to 
hght until they could add Constantinople to 
their empire In reality the common people 
d d not core about fighting for one foot of 
loretgo soil and were even willing to sa nfice 
some that they had So unpopular was his 
declaration that Miliukov was compelled to 

On the other hand the Dolsheriks who for 
the moment were far more like the common 
people in their thinking readily woo converts 
by the thouMrd with their popular slogan 
Pei’cc Camf ai7cf fir^at/ ® 

Tie B I ('orernrnent~\n view of 
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tbis, it was onh B'lturil iliat the snitiU and 
active prolotraci of Bolsbe\il«, who did to 
some extent understand the thoughts and 
desires of the people, should seize control \s 
bir George lUichanan tl»c English \mhassador, 
said "They had won o\cr the majority of the 
soldiers, the workingmen and the peasants," 
and were firmly in the saddle That they had 
the masses behind them is now admitted by 
Kerensky when be says, The Bolsheviks 
gained a majority in the Petrograd Soviet on 
the 7th of September The •sme happened 
everywhere with lightning rapidity ' 

But while the Bolsheviks were far nearer 
the real desires of the masses m the slogan 
‘ Peace Land and Bread they were not nearer 
to them in theory 1 heir theory wns a deriva 
tive from the Marxian and totally foreign 
to the ma«ses a fact of which the Bolsheviks 
were well aware Says Lenin in a pamphlet for 
party members onlv The advance guard of 
the Proletariat of the Communistic Party 
manipulates the non party mass of the workers, 
educates them, prepares them, trams them 
in the school of Communism ( first the workers, 
then the peasants ) lu order that they may 
sometime take over into their own hands the 
conduct of all their affairs ' 

Themeasures which the Dohheviksenactcil 
broke down the iron clad compartments which 
had separated the ruling classes from the 
masses In the first place, each racial croup 
in the population was given the right to form 
a separate state All of these were then federated 
into the Soviet Republic The propertied 
classes were for a time disfranchised and made 
propertyless, and the result was that they 
soon found themselves working side by side 
with peasants and workers ft was only a 
matter of months before the majority began 
to have a dim uoderstaodme of the feelines 
of the peasant classes To day scores of them 
testify that they never understood what it 
was to be a peasant and go hungry nntil ibcy 
themselves had felt the pangs of huocer 
Although the Bolshevik policies definitelv 
antagonized a large number of the seven per 
cent and forced them into open counter revoln 
tioa or into foreign -oil it did make many 
of the intellectuals mingle with the peasants 
and so grow more likcminded to them This 
in Itself acted as a strong force toward break 
barriers that had formerly 
existed between the two classes ^ 

bociety does not long for a new order 
quite so intensely as the social reformer 
As a result the social reformer either has 
to climb down at least some lengtU of 
the ladder of theories or society ceta nd 
of both the ladder and the climLr 

Tver since the Bolsheviks took control 
step by step they have been abandoning thw 


earliest positions Pirst, Lenin advotateti a 
uniform vv age rate for all To day he is paying 
the workers according to nn output test He 
began by urging the confiscation of all factories 
and their inamgemcnt by the workers Today 
they are being rim under the direction of 
experts appointed by ii Supreme Council of 
National Economy, and I enin is bargaining 
with the capitalists of Europe to come in and 
run his industries 

Lenta entered upon his power by nationalizing 
the land and compelling ihc peasants to yield 
all llicir products to the state This was 
tinpopalar Today there ts practically private 
ownership m land, subject to rc-division by the 
V illagco, nod the peasants can sell their products 
after they have paid a tax to the government 
Lenin has definitely used the incentive of private 
property to induce increased production A 
CO operative brotherhood of mdividnals working 
without the spirit of monetary gain for the 
benefit of all still remains a dream in Russia 
In nearly nil cases where the Communist 
management has been tned on large farms it 
has proved a failure 

At the beginmng, Lenin talked of doing aw ay 
with money entirely and substituting work 
checks which w ould be good only to tho«e tv ho 
bad actnally done work, and which would be 
void after a certain period Today he is 
mtroducsog a silver secured currency 

As regirds the future, certtuo definite 
things about the Russian revolution ar* 
predictable 

In the first place, the Bolsheviks cannot per 
manently remain in power if they buildups 
wnll between themselves and the mass of the 
people To some extent they have done this 
already If the Communist Party becomes in 
Its turn separated from the peasants and 
unresponsive to them, it can only remain in 
power by menus of an adequate machine of 
governmental pressure If, however, the Bol 

sheviks are willing to change their theories to 

meet the demands of the population and the 
needs of the situation, they may retain the 
govemment for a period of years The bulk of 
the population has so long been forced to 
submit to the strong pressure o( a Tsar’s 
autocraev that they arc far more docile than 
almost any other race lu Europe These three 
years nf rule have alreadv demonstrated that 
the Bolsheviks can easily build up and mam 

tain a strong circumstantial pressure against 
revolution If, in addition, tbe Bolsheviks can 
keep open the lines of intercommunication, 
raterstimulatioa and response between the 
Communist Party and the masses of the 
people, regardless of whether they rule in a 
na^ore or less autocratic and dictatorial fashion 
they mav have a chance to remain in power 
',j that ca'e the maiority of the people 
would not he «o far removed but that each 
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EoulJ mutually understand the other Their 
Will be a certain amount ot 1ikemmdcdne<s 
eiistmg between the rulers and the ruled If 
this be true it may be that the future m 
Ru«sia for a long time to come will be one 
of slow evolution rather than dangerous and 
damaging revolution 


Fruits of Freedom 
freedom or even the hope of 
ireedom docs for man is wonderful bneh 
®®l*™ann the China correspondent 
of the Kossjscie Zeitung, thus reports 
^ interview with \Va Pei fu shortly 
wfore his campaign against Chang 
iso hn 


®”^P°Jou9ly clean railway traio where 
had a ticket and rode in his 
j ** me through a coantty that 

.1 Switserlaod to the old 

I Loyang Cyes sparkled when 

' «7 way to the General Every 

discipline cleanltuess Men are 
f.'P* but they are well treated eieo 

at 19 admitted to bis eoesmaader 

r time Rickshas were waitiog at the 
^ay station It was a two hours trip 
«ros8 country 

again every thing is well 
•ill*™ * 9*6 many books on the 

Mires and blackboards evidently used lo 
, ‘“‘“K courses hriendhness and alertoc«s 
trerywhere No barrack smells no dirty 
rorners 

The head of the Training DiTiartment re 
_res me Ue di<cuis things frankly Messeo 
1^* constantly comiog and gomg The 
now io<pectiag infantry lie has 
, * to inspect the artillery He is coo 
veniDg with the wireless men Tell the 
. *^hal that the German correspondent has 
hire minutes later 1 nm sitt og in 
^ He steps in— si m sold erly in spot 
i\°Ti u™ cigarettes arc served 

tell my h®'* o*e things going in Germany* I 

If you had captured Pans you would be 
‘”h0Mt fellows in the world now The 
aiion that succeeds IS always nght 
* t is now my turn to ask questions 
» nat do you think of Rnss a ? 

\\i? '“““T parties too much disorder 
'Jhat do yon th nk about England and 
t.V*^ States’ 

, looks as though Pngland was drift ng 
ib'c™ *ocial d sorder Amenca is smothered 
. f,P^*T She IS tncliaed to imag ne without 
“■iicient reason that she has found the 
®“ly path \, 


Wo lights Up with interest He lilts his 
head and squares hts shoulders in his soldier s 
jacket Japan must give up her old methods 
She IS in greater danger than ne are Since 
the Empire was overthrovn in China the 
people have been the masters Toreigners 
most recognize this No one can really do 
anything here that the people oppose the 
people have their way now in the Jong run 
The Japanese are discovenng that m Shantung 
But we must wait and see whether they 
really give up Tsingtau 

I reply that 1 believe Japan is sincere The 
Oenenil merely smiles 


British Precedent in Syria 
According to a contributor to 
LOptmon m the byrian Legion organized 
by hraoce ' following the J nglish pre 
cedent m India no natives are being 
trained for the artillery service ’ ' It 

seems inadvisable to increase the num 
ber of native troops to one fourth of 
the total Neither their military value 
nor their loyalty is suDiciently to be 
depended on 


British and American Efflciencies 
I be following from The horum will 
enlighten those to whom tbe ad miration 
of Untisb efficiency is almost a cuU 

In tbe past the British industnen were the 
most efficestiu the world Now thev are 
lamentably loefficient as coi^anson with the 
1 uited States will show The only census 
of production taken in the United Kinedom 
relates to the year 1007 The Amencan teosn^ 
of production nearest m the date was taV.- 
in 1900 The data given in the two do^ 

SK,"” ■“""■n.rf „ 

1 of Product, 


United Stales 
private manu 
lactunog in 
dostries only 
ID 1909- 
United King 
dom lodustri 
es of all kinds, 
isclnd ng tbe 
productionof 
pub] c util ti 
es such as gas 
and water 
works etc m 
190“ 


134 421 000 
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The figures given nre fairly comparable 
The value of production is given in botb 
censuses at viholesale prices llntish nail 
\nicrican wholesale prices, but not retail 
prices, are aery niucli alike Hence British 
and American goods compete freely everywhere 
In 10074909 production per worker was np» 
pToximately two-and a lintf times ns great m 
the United States as lo the United Kingdom 
Since then output per worker lias increased 
in the United States but has declined m England 
At present one American worker produces 
about as much ns three British workers 

The late Mr P W Taylor, the eminent 
American e/Ticiencv engineer wrote to me ft 
short time before tne war 

"1 kuowofca'c after case in England where 
they use exactly the same machines as in this 
country, but at far less horsepower nnd ftt 
far less speed than they should be run nnd 
m a manner so as to turn out nothing like 
half the work that is being turned out m 
this country and this is due, not to the 
lack of proper machinery but to the almost 
uo^terable determination of every workman 
in England to turn out as little work as 
possible each day in return for the roooer 
which he re-^ives This with the English work 
man is almost a religion " 


Japan’s View of China’s Crisis 
The Japanese Press, according to Car 
rent Opinion, is busy repudiating all hints 
that Japan has a hand in the Chinese up 
beaval TheNichi Nicnt of 1 oUyo says that 
Amencan army officers— men no longer 
m the service— are actively directing the 
operations of Wn’s farces According to 
the Japanese dailies England’s neutrality 
« also merely technical Wu is said to 
benefit of subsidies from 
the Anglo Saxon world Anglo Saxon 
financiers will benefit from a govern 
meat with Wu at the head I his is 
what Wu himself thinks The question 
IS, are the probable gamers already 
making investments speculatively ’ 


Significant Sayings 

into the British army belicviD; 
\vt; T prepare fo 

War I believe now that if you prepare fo 
War you will get it -General V B Maunce 
There is no goal that is as near as i 
ap^ars to the hopeful or as remote as it seem 
to the timid* -UoMl Ccarjre 

»11 ^'ily be possible when we ar 

all perfect, and then it will not be needed ’ 

Dean Jage 


The Groat Hovival 
Dr Frank Crane, editor of Current 
Opinion, thinks that what the world 
needs to dn^ is a great rental, by which 
lie means a renewal of spirit, a new 
kiodhog of conscience. He asks — 

Is It not strange that an age of science that 
has produced It Herbert Spencer can be blind to 
the facts oriiistory, which show so plainly that 
the reliance upon force has mined every nation 
that has had it ! 

Is it not strange that an era which magnifies 
business cannot see the enormous waste and 
bankruptcy which the present riinlry of nations 
with its ine\ ilably recurring wars produces over 
and o\er again 1 

Is it not strange that a civilization that Ins 
outgrown nnd discarded gladiatorial games 
judicial torture and luimnn slavery, cannot get 
nd of those international hates which are more 
ternble In their toll of death and rum than they' 

And IS it not strange, above all, that a 
Christendom that Ims been capable of the Cm 
sade, of the Reformation and of the Eighteenth 
Century revival cannot summon enough 
enthusiasm to force the politicians of the world 
out of the darkness of empire nnd conquest 
into the light nnd liberty of federation and 
Iiumaaity I 


Great Mon 

The first great mao was the soldier 
The second great man was the priest 
The final great man la the business 
man, because the ultimate calling of 
man upon earth is to work, not to 
fight nor to pt-ay Thus Current Opinion 

The Supremo Surprise 
of Bolslievism 

Current Opinion for July says that 
when the world first came to 1 now 
about Bolshevism, it contemplated the 
far away heroes of that movement 
with awe and fascination Lenin, frotzky, 
Tchichenn, Joffe, LitvinofF, Krassin and 
the rest of them appeared to the wofid 
outside like incarnations of the great 
destructive forces of nature But to day 
they have been found out Mie world 
that Bolsheiiks are mediocrities 
The Rolshciiki arc a set of ordinary 
bureaucrats, tame, tiresome, incompetent ” 
This IS the "bupreme surprize of Bol 
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shevism" according to the wnter of 
the article He also points oat that the 
Sonet govcrnoient contains ‘'no great 
personality, no genius " Why ’ Because 
' Ic IS an established axiom that hoiverer 
brilliant the rulers of a nation, and however 
nagniBcently they hold sway, they are discrc 
Qited if the people beneath them are hangrx, 
cold, wretched, unhoused, oppressed ‘ 

A a-cry sonnd axiom, and, apart 
from the qnestion whether it applies 
to the case of the Soviet, it should 
make people beneath equally, if not 
more brilliant and magnificent rulers 
think 1 he people ol India, for example 


How The Great Krupp Works are 
Employed la Peace 
We read in Current Opiaion for July 
The great Krnpp Works at Essen Germany 
Which hare been transformed from a war muoi 
lions pla^t into a factory devoted solely to the 
manufacture of peacetime implements reports 
f^Srosi profit of 98 000 000 marks for 19il and 
‘be resnnptton of dividends after three lean 
At present there are being manufactured 
m place of gnn carnages auto trucks aod Diesel 
motors , in place of heavy gnns, forged inbes 
m place of armorplate, boilerplate in place of 
‘gnitori, cream separators in place of guo 
tarrets, locomotives in place of smnll guos 
Agricultural machinery , in place of shells car 
bsoges m place of fine work on cannou and 
war instraments cash registers, adding 
oachtaes, cinema projectiles medical instro 


. adlition the Krupps have tnrncd out 
first textile machine, and arc embarking 
bu the maanfactnre of a turbine locomotive 
“ving obtained the patent of a Swiss inventor 
1 be complete list of Krnpp products fills a large 

For the Essen works employ I*? 000 men 

~yven more than before the war— and triple 
saifts are maiatamed in all the steel depart 
meuts. 


Au Ocean Lioer As Big As 
400 Houses 

Current Opinion informs its readers — 
White Star liner Vfajestic which in May 
!at* upon lUtransatlantic career is the 

~*and greatest word to be ottered in the 
n,‘RP'"g world Built by the German firm of 
and \ 08* on the Elbe and christened as 
a few weeks before the outbreak 
I the war, the \£aiestic hns a length over all ol 
feet, a beam of^lOO feet and a gi 


exceeilidg 56,500 tons, her displacemeut when 
loaded to her marks being 64,000 tons 

Hie i(-iestlc is longer than the river front of 
the House of Commons and that if she were 
stood on end she would tower to more than 
twice the height of St Paul s , and it has been 
calculated that in tonnage she approximates to 
the aggregate of the 135 ships of the Spanish 
Armada and that the space inside her is equi 
valent to 400 detached suburban residence of 
eight rooms each 

The lounge with an area of 4,000 square 
feet IS laid with a parquet floor for dancing 
and IS remarkable for the tact that no internal 
pdlars are used to support the roof and its great 
glass dome 

The dining saloon on deck P has nn area of 
ItjT'iO square feet and the dome over its 
middle portion rises through the two decks 
above to a total height of 31 feet Opposite the 
doors of the saloon is the entrance to the swim 
ming bath, where a Udy instructor is to be la 
attendance and on deck A there is a gymnasium 

The full complement of the ship is over 5,000 
persons loclnding 850 first-lass passengers 
a-i > second-class and 3,393 third-class Steam' 

IS supplied from IS water tub boilers fired with 
oil fuel of which sufficient can be earned for 
Che round voyage to New \ork and back There 
are four screws and the turbine machinery is 
capable of developing in the neighborhood of 
100 000 horse power 


The Political Implications of 
Tagore’s New Play , 

The traDsUtiOD of a German review of 
Tagores new play MuktadharS or The 
IVaterfall which we published in oar last 
number, showed that the critic was on 
the Tight track the following renew of 
the same play 10 The Living Age shows 
that the Americaa critic is not entirelv 
oa the right track ' ^ 

the Vodern Review, of Calcutta It 
drama, scarcely adapted for the staw . 

tell the truth hard to understand lor tV 

are constant changes of,.8cenc and innnmJ^fT* 
characters all taUmg symbolicallr 
vbotedramais tinged with mysivi’.n, ul*"* 
one lays down the play the 8uveesfm„ . "hen 
ly presents itself that more is m eani-V*^****^’*^ 

Is Tagore shrouding a pitiless r«, 
modern Bogland under an nnasualiw of 

of symbolism * Does one catch a »f 
and there of political feelings ? o here 

did not join the Noa-co-6per„t **** P«>«t 
only a ftw passages on which fio». ^here are 

“"gercan K- la .if 
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and yet the general impression left by the 
dnmn is of protest— an 1 of ver\ (IchniK protest 
directed either sprcifically against the Rritish 
rn;, oral the \ery least against the reign of the 
Tnacliine m modern life 

T/ie 11 atcr/a// tells the ston ofKanint king 
of Uttaral ut whose royal engineer Ribhuti 
bas at last s iccredcd in building an embank 
ment across the waterfall called Muktatlh*rj 
which means Tree Current IIis achievement 
means disaster for the people of Shiutarni who 
ive farther downstream The Crown Prince of 
Uttarakut— sent, like the Prince of Wales bi 
bis father-travels abroad m the land and 
learning that he is actually a foundling who was 
picked up near the source of Muktadhira comes 
to feel a profound spiritual relationship with 
the waterfall W hen he learns that Muktadlisra 
has been dammed it comes in Tagores own 
words as a challenge to himself personallv 
for to him the current of this waterfall has 
i.r-°'”M objective counterpart of his inner 
^ official responsibilities 

are the real hindrances to his sp ritual freedom 

firth with the 
prisoned water and he 

Jreat l=^h ‘ pHy the gaunt outline of a 
1 * devised by theengi eer to con 

a ^mhnr«/h, background hi e 

a symbol of the modern age 

® play immediately 
J of W lies suggests 

the g«at ncQgah poet who long ago 
*"* English knighthobd is fubily 
Indm PObtical problems of moderi 
from dexterously has lie reframed 

to Takfan impossible 

to take anything from the play save a general 

impression that it tends m this direction® 
author ambiguous note by the 

.n Free Current is sure to give rise 

tbe suspicion that it 
^ meaning-that it represents all 
that the word freedom signifies m human hfc 
This interpretation will appear to be still more 

water ^ *‘0PP'd the flow of its 

that there is no great 
boiling the view that this play has 
rmust®a^^m‘'^‘ clement in its construction 
^ readers to treat it ns areprescnt 
AnH nu of psychology 


Public Health in America 
'TL AT India 

The Nen RepahUe of New \ork wrilei 


In a world wliere the soul sickens with 
publiL mttrests gone perversely nmiss there 
IS acuratiie Mrtue m the contemplation of a 
department of Intnmn affairs in which progress 
IS continuous and there are no strategic retreats 
Such a department is the public health The 
great pestilences that once stalked remorse 
lessly turougb the homes of men, taking toll 
of every household extirpating at times whole 
communities ha>e been put to rout They 
can reappear formidably only where war or 
famine paralyzes the efforts of physician and 
scientist The lesser epidemics arc steadily 
yielding ground the death rate is receding 
Con all this be said of Indio ^ 


Waterways 

riiough 10 ‘the USA tliere are net 
works of railways covering the country, 
ttflterways are not neglected Un the 
^‘^"trnry, they ore fully utilised, and 
additions ore made to them On this 
snbject The New Repubhc says 

In Holland one sees a mao trudging along a 
cauol tow path polling a barge with a cargo 
equal to the contents of seieral railroad ears 
It IS a scieotific fact that man power, or borse* 
power can drag or propel tbrongh water about 
five tunes the weight which it can move oa 
rails even level rails That is, water transport 
atioo IS fundamentally cheaper than rail 
traosportation A nation which does not 
make the fullest possible use of its coastwise 
oai igable inland waterways lacks one 
oi the essentials of a transportation system 
Why are waterways not fully utilised 
and developed m India ? 


Making Full Use of School 
Property 

We read m the Playground 

Superintendent of Recreation 
I ‘or the year 1920 1921 

fullest n«e^ of the school 
nr .H?‘ >"ring made. Here 

1 ^ that have been 

yards ^ school buildings and school 

I described are community 

Clubs, game programmes, boy and girl 
Scot! s gymnasium classes, parent 
teachers associations moving pictures. 
Inures and entertainments, bands, 
dramatic clubs mens chibs» elections. 
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miBStrcI shows, parties, skating noks, 
and dances Our Cbandi Mandap'* in 
Bengal were (and in some places still are) 
used as school houses, men's clnbs, and 
for some other purposes, besides being nsed 
and resorted to as places of \\or8bip 

Tho World Still In Anna 
According to The Commonist Renew 
** 'o arms In 1011 there 
m the armies In 1022 there 
natler arms If one considers 
toat the German array has been comoletelr 
wbaaded, with the eieeption of about 1,000 000 
•pcQswchr and the Anstnan army is practically 
^ninated, itill there is an increase of + 000 000 
1 fv^ imperialism France has nearly 

JWOOO «« «a the army It is costing fisc 
• P**" aanara The social lostitu 

tionsor France, the laws for social lasoraoce, 
P, ' aaly girea one and a half billions 
ranee was a creditor to the amount of *0 
rolioa francs bow there is a deficit of T3 
^uoa francs against her France owes this 
lam to other nations 

ipends a large percentage of her 
the fleet The Geddes Commission 
'®*’®ed for the pnrpose of fading 
means of economtsing the oalional 
There is a conflict now becaose 
submitted a report which 
reduction of the army to ihe 
numW of 75,000 and a reduefon of the 
naral forces to the number of 50 000 and 
a,.^ ®“>Scation of the ministries of the air 
a the army and other measures 
*“* world war dd not solre the anta 
f,®®'?®* and the problems which brought 
11 * ®°t end with the Pence of 

It can only end with the proletarian 
«!,» . The proletariat is exploited more 

, 1 ,,^ before In England six and one 
«a millions of wage earners hare had their 
“^trased since the peace was declared 
TiTJ * 130 000 hare gamed increases 

* v° ? ^'Kbt of existence that capitalism 
““d was that it dereloped the forces of 
Pr auction Rut capitalism itself now limits 
, 1 .., *“^^ber derelopment of industry It is 
f Ihe forces of prodnction, and tbere- 

m;..*' .* more right to exist, itsbistonc 

. “f‘°“ has ended This impossibility of 
( ;,v®"*m to develop its own prMoctiTe forces 
, ts increasing, and will intensify the 
rxBt ng antagonisms which are increasing the 
of the conflict 

iha- 'j danger of war is increasing rather 
“““ decreasing Bat eren among the bone 
fitoisie there is opposition to war 


Social HoToments in Tokyo. 

In The Japaa Mapnziue a writer des- 
cribes the principal institutions estnbhshcd 
flt Tokyo for juvenile protection nnd 
other philanthropic activities They 
are a children's day nursery, a cbildrea’s 
ball, a children’s home, a home for 
dependent children, the Tokyo reforraa- 
torv, n home stliool, a home for poor 
children another reformatory, eleten 
elementary prnate schools for neglected 
cbtltlreu, an nsylum for feeble minded 
clitidren, a school for the feeble minded, an 
ncupancture and massage school for the 
bliad, Ooverninent school for the blind. 
Government deafand-dumb institute, an 
institute to core stammering, the Tokyo 
Women's Home of the Salvation Array 
with Its various activities, such as prison 
visitiog. protecting travellers, rescue 
work, etc , the Tokyo VI omen's Home for 
rescutog girls from houses ol prostitutiou 
or from kidnappers at Asakusa Park 
»or in railway stations or iu dangerous 
situations, free dispensaries and aid for 
prospective mothers, etc There are 
alKiut thirty other institutions on n 
smaller scale but of the sirac nature in 
Tokyo At present there are found 
free-dispeosarv stations la the entire 
country, but 14- of these are m the city of 
Tokyo The work of protecting ex- 
coniicts IS also performed 

Religion in the TTnitod States 

Mary Austin thus begins her article on 
the above subject in The Century 
Magazine 

Recently a review of * Civilixation la the 
United States by tome thirty of our Intelli 
gentsiu oaiitted all mention of religion from 
tbeir consideration on the ground that none 
of them was sufliciently interested in it to be 
informed This is very much like leaving he 
morrbage out of the list of the patients symp- 
toms because you do not knowhow to spell 
»t For if yon do not know how a great 
people relates itself to the Allneo what else 
da yon know about it that is of primary 
aigniScaace’ What can you say conclusively 
of Its history or politics if you do not know the 
secret adjustment to the source and direction 
©fall history » 

The United Stales is probably the most 
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rc ligieuslj energetic country m the world There 
IS at least no other country m which there is 
an) thing like the florescence of new ideas os to 
the source and direction of creative energy or 
so man) systems of individual accommodation to 
It Not only is there an incessant flow of discur 
sive interpretation, as any pubh«her s list will 
show you but new systems into which are being 
huilt all our newest ideas of psychology of 
chemistry of the constitutionof the atom of the 
endocrine glands and of Emstem s theory of 
relativity Not since thcReformation has Europe 
produced anything like the confident assifflilation 
of experience into the riddle of mans relation 
to the universe which goes on here drawing 
contributions from the medieialism of Italy 
from the turgid dogmatism of central Europe 
not despising the all but unintelligible archaism 
of Asiatic thought or fearing to bring them 
into contact with the latest items from the 
daily news Thus if one were compelled to res 
trict one s choice of America s outstanding con 
tnbution to civilization to two items one 
might w aver between open plumbing and rapid 
transit for the first but one could not possibly 
hesitate over the freedom of religious specula 
tion for the other 

Of mysticism iQ America she says — 

The present race of Americans is naturally* 
pven to mysticism Our experieuce of the no 
knovro the condition forced upon us by pioneer 
hfe of being every day prepared for the unex 
pected our contact on all sides with the vast 
overwhelming scene of mountain and prairie 
and untriramed forest the necessity constant 
ly upon us for two hundred years of trustioc 
ourselves upon something without us winch 
expcnence proves can be trusted-all these 
things predispose us to be interested in and to 
take into account as part of our daily life 
things that cannot be accounted for by what 
we call our intelligence ^ 

She also gives the reader some ideo of 
the new American religions 

o*" *he new American 
religions —such ns arc not merely offihools and 
variations of existing orthodox sects —putting 
Chr.stnn Science at one end as the chiel non 
materialistic religion and Mormontsm at the 
?nii* j completely mechanistic I have 

the work of several per 
SODS who though they have never cfTecfcd anv 

thfouc*h‘the®t!,Vi’'‘‘‘*'“f^'‘’®* b« ranked 

ami of copies of their books 

. far reaching eflects of their lecture 
manifeslatiou, " 
fwjL'JlfS K'oa'* wholly 

disregard Christianity though the most ont 

n^voAhriro®^ them claim the superior nntbi- 
nty ol their own evangel Two of them-there 
lonh enf? *^7 * »t-are predommantty tb^ 
•orhlcnlm caste an 1 «teral of them Lrrow 


freely from Oriental sources All of them \Mtl out 
exception iiuhtde beiltb and material abuo 
dance ni tbt caterer} of rch^oits satisfactions 
Only two of them treat the practical organiza 
tion of tbeir membership ns anything more than 
incidental, and three of the eleven ofler no form 
of organization whatever In nine of the eleven 
the whole case is rested on a reorganization of 
the individual relation to some central item of 
the universe called for convenience God 
though generally recognized as a center of 
power or energy rather than a personality 
\\ herever mechanistic concepts of the efficient 
society appear they follow rather than lead the 
individual readjustment In alt but two m 
stances they are the consequence rather than the 
occasion of the Chnstian promise of life more 
abundant 


A Chinese New Woman 
The Womnn Citizen reports 
Inez Pbang who has just won the annual 
prize offered by New lork University to the 
student showing the greatest proficiency in the 
study of political science and public affays 
plans a public career for herself m China ns soon 
as she has graduated Missriiangisa Chinese 
girl boro however in the island of Jamaica 


Value of Regular Doses of 
Housework 

Wc read m T/iP Uoman Citizen 
At the Mental Hygiene Conference recently 
held IQ Pans the eminent scientists and brain 
specialists there decided that housework per 
formed regularly by women preser\es their 
general health and helps to Hinintain and even 

brain balance This is because various groups 
of muscles are exercised through housework and 
it soothes hypcr-excitability 


Two Japanoso Buddhist Soots 

The Eastern lindtllust contains a long 
article on llonen bhonin and the Jodo 
Ideal by Beatrice I nne Suzuki which tries 
to explain Mah&yana Buddhism as it 
expresses itself m the sects in Jopan To 
understand what she writes, it 
*’^**‘^*'i to be familiar with the teaching 
of Shodomon and Jodomon 

It was the great patriarch of Buddhism 
Nngnrjana who taught that there are two 
ways of life the one of difllculty, the other 
ol ease In the first, he who seeks salvation 
m«t work for his enlightenment through the 
meant of met! intion lasting ttiidj', asceli 
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c»ai, anJ work out hn own realisation 
according to the Buddhas diing words 
Here is the doctrine, work out your own 
Mwation ' ’ Cut in the o her path the seeker 
for snlratiou throws iside his own efforts 
acd pms his faith in another According to 
the I’aradi'e «ect;s, that other is of coarse 
the Buddha \niitabha, or Amida as he is 
called in Japan 

Shodomon IS the holy path He who walks 
wis road « ever cserting bimseif, seeking to 
M sared by bis own efforts and not looking 
tor help to any on* else When he attains 
to enlightennieot, it is through his own 
???"■ ®ad his way is long and beset with 
difficulties But how different is the path of 
Jodo Here, the struggling one can cast all 
his self power (yinki ) aside and beltexing 
•* !!i ‘^"iida and his saving power at one 
«ride can cross over all his difftculties and 
w saied— born into the Pure Land and attain 
ic V ffetnt' On this path, one learns that 
*’ ”«ps in tuiad if only for a day or a 
J'*®'* ,,w holy name of Araida the Buddha 
himself will meet hiia at the liour of death 
nnd lead him to the Pure Land ( Sukbavati )- 
toe western Paradise 

AiU Children Not Pit For Advanced 
Literary Education 
In the opinion of the editor of the 
taduslnnl Edae&tion A/a^ar;o<* of 
Aaierica, sereatr per cent of children never 
should go to the high school though all 
aiay receive elementary education 

the last convention of the Western \rts 
vssc^ation some thought proi oking state 
meats were made by Dr Henry H Goddard 
of the Bureau of Juvenile Research 
'■?''|mbus Ohio who «poke on The Education 
fhe Abnormal Child” One of these was to 
f* '"cct that seientv per cent of the children 
^1, > nivtion never ought to go to the high 

Simply because they are below the degree 
‘“fchigence that is eswotial to make high 
wsool work proBtable *We know now that 
an I* {*te many boys and girls in high school 
less number m college who never ought 
th-if *"*ce The reason that they are there is 

w'l have mavte aboteh of our education , 

c have annoyed them by trying to force them 
their power to go and they have an 
on* not being able to meet ourarbitrary 

"cicatificand harmful requirements 
Tlic editor proceeds — 

great Icason of Dr CoddarJ » -id Iress 
I vhat even with the natural procedure lot 
^ed la education, it is still impossible for 
percent of school children to proSt by 
8“ school training and almost half of these 


cannot profit by a grammar grade education 
Act he asserts, it is possible to give them an 
education which will make mauj of theai happy 
workers naJ real contributors to the work of 
the world 

And science IS show lug the way to pick out 
stch children and suggesting the character of 
their education 

Here is one of the great opportunities of 
manual arts education 


“Man’s Senseless Garb ” 

The ‘ Man” whose senseless, garb ' u 
described and criticised m The Nalton s 
Health Chicago) is the western man We 
quote some passages extracted from it by 
The Uteiary Digeit 

The fc« are incased m stockings wh ch hold both 
hevt and moisture, ..nd over this laver areshoes nude 
of leather and canvas and rendered almost watertight 
by aft outer coating of wax or enamel They bind 
the feet to deform ty and the mascles are atroph ed 
by nonuse Ihe leg i» constricted by stocking and 
garter outside which is a pa r of trousers wh eh bind 
the knees thighs and hips 

The thighs are incased in drapers wh ch may 
extend 10 tiie ankles bmd ng calves and knees st II 
more and tightly buttoned over the hips and around 
•be waist In ibe case ot breeches motion is still 
further restricted by their being buttoned from the 
knee ^downward and this is accentuated by puttees, 
e iher' of siilT unyield ne leather or a bandage of 
wool tightly appi ed frousers nr breeches t ghtly 
encircle the w^ist and to make sure that the 
abdominal muscles shall be thoroughly crippled a 
bell of leather or non elastic cloth is worn 

An undetsh rt of cotton ur ivool envelops the 
bodv From the neck almost to the knees and perhaps 
from the shoulders to the wrists It m»y interfere 
with resp rat on and over it is a shirt with constr ctmg 
bands of st fHy starched cloth which binds Ihe neck 
and wrist In the case of the dress shirt a cu rass 
like ptite extends downward 

A sUtWy atarehed collar which impedes the use of 
Ihe muscles of the neck, and a nccklie of no 
imignable use whatsoever, top oB the sh rt A snug 
vest of cotton or wool tightly clinches the thorax only 
to be covered by a coai which rcstr cts the shoulders 

"Add to this a heavy osercoat or raincoat and a 
hat whch tghtly emrcles the cranium and the 
cusVame is eompAele, unless a cane nb ch is necessary 
•n order that this poor bcswaddled male may walk 
be included 

* bactof/ laws m general tequ re that workshops 
shall be welt vent Jated 

It IS curious that Ih s principle has not been 
mcecgeneruly appI ed to the clothing of man i e , that 
steps have not bpcn taken look n,; to the i nprovement 
of tite body of the ind vidual 

Wom«> have d splayed for more intellgence 
in reforming their cloth ng along hygienic I oes. A 
mans clothes average about n ne pound, in weight 
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a woman’s usually less than five and »t isawell 
known fact that a girl in an evening gown can dance 
a man m a dress suit to death 

Changes are coming slowly underwear is being 
improved , the soft collar and the sports shirt are 
«teps in the right d rection the war populaiueda 
shoe which somewhat approaches the shape ot the 
foot, but unfortunately, there remain to be worn out 
a lot of puttees 

"U still is impolite lot a man to appear \n his 
shirtslceies walking without a hat is frowned upon 
and the man who attempted to traverse Fifth Avenue 
in really hygienic clothing would continue his journey 


in a patrot wagon \e5, the ideal is still a long 

But wliat Is the 'ideal” garb? The 

writer sa)s — 

* A pair of sandals and a loincloth would be about 
right, but, as Carlyle has pointed out, such a gaib 
would detract from the dignity of the court', so it 
must be said that the one piece dungaree which 
automobile mechanics wear is about ihe best to 
which we hue attt n»d at this sta,e of our sartorial 
development 


INDIAN periodicals 


Amoricati Compotition m India. 

That all industrial nations think of India 
pre-cminentlj as a market for their goods—, 
as a country to be exploited, shows how 
backward we are m manufactures America, 
has been preparing herself afresh for thi% 
work of exploitation in a methodical manner 
as the following paragraph from fndnttnai 
India will show — 

The American Goiernment ( Oepartmcftt of Com 
mcree, Uureiti of Foregn and Oamestic Commerce., 
Industrial Machinery Owision) is devoting mcreaseii 
sllention to helping the American export trndc in 
engineering products The men in cHirec are slMci] 
to be engineers who hnve had actusl prsctical cxperi 
ence of Mulh America India and the Far Fast nn,} 
the r mission is to help American engineering firms tg 
retain and increase bus ness with India and olh<^ 
countries of the world It is mentioned thit one «,( 
the 'peciil features o' the service is the (urmshin,, 
of Heports on various foreign markets and export 
problems espcenlly relat ng In Crush and Germi^n 
ciimpctit on in India and l>ic bar b ast in such artKh^ 
ns locomotives, machine tools and textile machner. 
\\ e understand also that the Dcnartment is prepanr^ 
a Report on th" machinery markets of the whole gf 
the I X't, which has invoKed a persoaal visit to evevy 
important city between Bombay and ^ okohima ^ 
Accord ng to the last American census (19IWJ 
there are over 4,<*oo fictorics in the Unfed Stat^ 
engaged in eng neer ing 1 he vahie of the pradn'ti,q 
of tlwse factories is j(>o/)00oo>i per annum, 

• hvh *7 *cni valued at say ^jooonoooo „ 
exported Tbes* 4 noi factories employ about 4000^,0 

Dndovolopod India. 

^ jH.itan Inltflnei am! P^srfr savs 


The country is a terra tucjgnita abounding in 
vast stores o1 potentn' wealth, teeming wath possi 
bilitics and rich in every variety of product, jet 
Its we.ahh its pass bil ties and its riches are all 
neglected and undre-amed of It has been stated 
that Per capita Ind a is the poorest country m the 
world and that forty millions of its inhabitants 
have never known the meaning ot a full meal 
Beggary is one of the chief charietcnsttcs of the 
country and squalor and poverty are met with 
everywhere Net India if its vast stores of mineral, 
agricultural and natural wealth were only developed, 
could speedily become one of the richest and most 
prosperous countries m the world 

Some of these potential sources of wealth 
are then referred to 

Timber is used probably more than any other 
commercial commou ty and m countless riilTercnl 
way* throughout the world The forests of India 
cover an area of 240 oco square miles or no less 
than a quarter of its entire length and breadth 
white at e intat extent ot tlie land under the control 
of Forest Department is a3’.45S square miles or 
mote than one-fifth ot Ihe total area of the country 
U has been stated that tndw is capable oI sup 
ptyang by herself not only ill the timber nccas 
of tlic Iltiti h Fmpirc but ol many other countries 
as well Vet the annual production of timber and 
frewood or what are technically knowoi as ‘major 
products of limber during the five v-cars 1014-15 
to tqiS-iq was only S 3 oo;<)at cuW feet atvd 
*« 95 '> 5 . 1'7 cube feel respectively Fhc authorities 
tcU os that this quantity could easily have been 
doubled, perhaps trebled under intensive forest 
conlrob But instead ot attempting this India 
imported in Kyi'i-ii) no less than 33750 tons 
which qu.xn ly had been increased the following 
year to tons In 1910 Jl tie qiLsnlily 

ampofted was 1 1 tons 

Aj another illustration lake two of the 
most valuable metals that determine the 
statu* of a nation in the present dav, \(r, 
Iron and coal — ' 
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It IS slated m itie Iron Resaiirces cf the HorU 
tut Bniish Ind a possesses 65 oooO'o tons of iron m 
Waal tesm-e, while the potential reserve is quoted 
at 2yi,tBo,ooo tons "plus considerable". Thi» means 
tut the iron ore actually surveyed and not yet 
»uVed amounts to the first figure, while the second 
ogwe IS a toDgh estimate of the deposts known to 
mstbut not j-et surveyed, while by "considefabte ’ 
B meant that further supplies in Large quantities ate 
kaowB or bel e\ed to be in existence. The tael is 
has not been properly sursejed and pros 
jet esen with the present incomplete know- 
wg'the iron resources of the country are greater 
^ u * Australia and Oceania, Japan, Anstna 
”0 Hungary and a few other countries combined 
i« large quantities ate imported into India annually 
^samerematk applies to coal India is said to 
75000,000 000 tons of coal— an amount equal 
the entire coal resources of Africa and South 
Vetinda only produced 17,961000 tons 
IS 4^36.000 tons less than m 19*9 
>’ cnlj 9t 4 tons per head per annum lor 
e'nployed m the industry whereas the 
**** Un ted States IS S03 tons m 
ij,„ It IS 184 tons and m Japan tJ» tons 

hill ** A result of India's undes’elnped state. 

***** ^ 

’J'PPV ««r needs, and the money which 
8 1 have been kept in the country went abroad 
I j^P'cnlttire is the mam occupation in 
,‘***'“ the majority of labourers here are 
hCt agriculture itself 1$ m a 

Mfkward condition 

ja2^'"«''t Statistic, .how that out ofd’i miUion 

H oru British India only about tw^thirds 

cultivation Of, tn other words out of a 

total of 63 percent available (orcuUivation 

cent. IS under tillage Of the remaining 

'"v 1 ^ P*^ has been inlefltionallv kept 

jn , *hile i3 percent has never been taken up at 

nn stated that if the whole available acreage 
“Oder cultivation, famine would be reduced 
hall But even with theUnd under cidi'va 
tat (I. J"? ** P®' *cre is very disappointing heal 
edds ."’P*®' ii* Bombay and the United Provinces 
sp,,„|‘VO“>» pet acre, whereas in Switreiland, m 
,ctt .'‘i^wchy soil, the yieU is 1,838 Ihs to the 
'* *’”* I** Great Britain 2:874 lbs 

International Intellectual 
Co-operation 

In ,, ^^'‘cahonal Revien of Madras vintes 
'“J* editorial columns - 

Wtfc.® Council of the f^gue of Nations is rightly 
ootta,^ •* base the foundations of Intetnational co- 
tS i'®." miny points of strength as poswbic. 

h«wn "Ctwn of tfo Council of the Leagno "* 
tassi,!! " I® appoint a Committee of ten to study tw 
■j^ph of International Intellectual Co-operaliOT 
includes Prof Glbcft 
Remus Professor of Greek at tte 

v^tv of Oxford Madam Cone of the Um>^ 

' Paris, weU known in connection with trie 


discovery of Radium Dr Cinstein of the Thwrj of 
Relativily fame , and India is represented on it by Dr 
P. naneriec, the Minlo Professor of Fconomics at me 
Umversay of Calcutta It cannot be denied th t 
Inda could have been represented by sorne more 
eminent srholws, Sit Rabindranath Tagore, bir J C. 

Bose, Sir PC Roj, Dr Brajendranath Seal, bif 
Asutosh Mukherjee or Prof Parampje, but Ur. 
Baneriec is a very estimable gentleman, too, fully 
deserving of the confidence and high responsibility 
now imposed on him He has not only been a very 
able professor and author— /ufriy/HC/fau to Indian 
Economies and FiiSlie Aiministration tn Anr/rnf 
/nAa— but also a person who has taken considerable 
interest m public I fe, the last being a qualifica ion 
speciaUj desirable in one whose business it wilt be 
lb advise on the mtellecludl resources of the whole 
country 

The Oxford Dictionary. 

Prof U A Craigie's third Madras Uni- 
versity Lnghsh Lecture was devoted to the 
• New English Dictionarj on Historical 
Principles’, briefly called the Oxford 
Dtclionarv Tin Educational Emew of 
Madras has published a summary of this 
lecture, from which we learn that in No- 
vember iSx? It was resolved at a meeting of 
the Philological Society "that a Dictionary 0 
the English Unguage 
Principles was shortiv to be e<hled The 
vcheme was actually taken m hand In January 
tSsh. 

rk,. was begun in right earnest under the 
guidance^ oT Purn^aU and m .86. there were as 
manv as seven hundred separate authors who were 
rJivaeedat rt They were all cnthusastic scholars 
-to Mre devetng their precious time for no reniu 
nno wei , ‘■f.. advancing the study of the 

neratmis After years of steady labour the 

::;^^,^'oVSal^lI«te^d was consider^able. and by 
a,!. ,t mav be said that a definite Stage in the pro- 

f^e-work had been done the interest of the P^ple 
t^teen roused and in a measure the colfection 
nf AiOhorilies. Quotations from standard authors, etc . 
he Mid to have been over 
in iSSo therefore bepn negotiations wlh the 
0x1^ University Press for the printing and pub!.- 
^.^of this huge work the next seat the Preface 

nfihe first part was out In the first few 

instalm 5 so slow that by I-ebruary r8S4 

J te. t».hri ( aIam ) 

WTial was begun nearh half a century 
not vet lintshed , and in the mean time 
James Murrray, the original editor, died 
in iq»5. 3® jears of his life to 

thjs great task with on<urpass-d enthusiasm, 
devotion and self sacrifice He was fhe soul 

of the work 
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1 1 e jjiy mill. fj>!x IS now ipproiJiin;* c«>in,>lclion 
More linn nine volum<*s md i hilf Invc been pub- 
lished {out of ihe Icn volumes it is to occup) ) ami wc 
are on i Uir way to bnnj; out even the rctniindcr iti 
a few more monllis When tins is over, the Dictioniry 
will run to more tlnn 14 000 psfjes of clusctj prinlcil 
maticr de.sling withmore than 35l>»j w words winch 
arc illuitntcd by more tlnn 1 500 000 q lotstions 
Whitevcrnimc we ri'c it, we must not forget 
tint we owe a deep debt of gratitude to the Oxford 
Lniversil) Press for the splendid printing ind get up 
of the work * 

This IS how ilie rtw niatern! was 
collected — 

Annulliorisgi.cm certim booh — ly Johnsotv s 
Kasselas— to read through He his before him a 
few thous-inds of strips of pip«r on the top of which 
the name of the book is printed As he goes on 
riding, he first marks those sentences which illustrate 
Ihe Use of a certain word in a certain sense then he 
takes a strip of paper, writes the nam* of the word 
lie wants to illustrate and adds the sentence below as 
illustration Ihus for e\cr> book that tic reads 
through be would have some jouo strips of paper 
ready with him 1 « • 

Aft^er collecting all lhosc strips of pjper which dval 
with the same word there .s the work ol class.ficatwn 
done partly by voluntary labour nnd partly by paid 
labour \\ hen the various quotations are thus Sas 
sified according to the d fferent meanings (he work 
IS taken in hand by the Editorial Start At first 
provisional definitions of words ( accotdmsr to hi 
various meanings late framed and of the quotations 
given onlj the best ate selected for mscrtiAn^ wm'oos 
T h«» It passes through the Sub Pditor who uses 
'? “» ‘f’e ''«‘ous meanings givw 

checks all references once more, verifies ^outitlul 
quotations, reads the proof sheets after printmi; and 
sends It on to the Chief Editor for final revision 

Civic .Progress of Women 

The following paragraphs are taken from 
offr Uharma — 

MuNicir.t raiNciMs^ CAicinrA Woita 
The first long step forward has been taken in (hr 
political equality of women and men in lUn ^ 
province The Cole.,,, Co.pc^on S., b, , 
Calcu.u ““'"“Pol FrMch* 

,«rfi“„oS’!;b, h n e°aT.. ”e™.Vi» "" 

II. recon, mend.t, on th.t the eeTIiSLKr^^^ 

cl sod ihst evenl ,.,11 be looked fo™„d ,0*1^5. 
intense interest as it will afTnrd e.„ °‘warcJ to with 
seeing If a very des rabk chaJve of 
woman suffrage has come in u towards 

with the passage of time^ Bengal Councilbrs 

Erode Leadi, iue ^\Av 

l'dic"aboo 'ihe'“ lo'e e'rp™fv“'‘o°'V ' h“ 

»ay ,n-,he MadJe. 'SX'J M 

Mooicipaldy m the Sooth mdJde 


With bjj» in Its ‘clitmL for ( oinpiilsory I’rmiiiy 
Iducattun It is piitictihrly gfilif>ing to find i 
Municipilit) wIiilIi was uiinniniuns on the neces- 
sity of appUmg ilie scheme to g rU ind which 
raised an arlditionil education tax of I per cent 
on Ihe propcity lax .md 25 per cent on thcprofci- 
sionil tax for this piirnovc IJnforlunatcly the large 
towns Vtllore Kumli iknnam, Coimbatore md 
C onjeeveram lutihLgim their Cotiipul orv schemes 
for iio) s only 

UecoKii WowEs •. Mrnri'>o iv Maprvs 
M adras women .are determined that the 
little girls of their City and Trcsidencv shall ptt 
all the facilities of the Compulsory I-ducalwn 
schemes To demonslrale the strength of their 
demand for this ict of justice the members of 
seven Womens Associations combined in holding 
a mwting m the Madras Senate House It was 
the licst attended meeting of .a public kind held 
tor years m Madras Ihe Mall was full of most 
representative women, tcaclirrs und girl under 
griduales the speaking was in the vetmeular* 
md was noticeably fluent ind spirited Udy 1 
badasivi Iyer made in ideal .and pepuLar I’rcsidcnt 
and there was no doubting the whole heariedness 
with winch tlie women expressed their desire that 
the Compulsory system shall be .applied to girls 
life I IllERVL 1 *VRT\ s MbLTISC. 

Another significant meeting took place on tlic 
same subject is the above in Midras It was 
, '"t"*. ’.''ccl’ng called by the South 

1 d'Ctal J edcration at which s number of 
•i.f prominent Ceuncillors and educationists of 
r Ihe mansion of girls in the 

Compulvory hduoation scheme I hey passed the 
following resolution ' That it 1* hig%' desirable 
iV ■'"‘1 compulsory ‘’education for 

possible**^ ^** * ® Madras as carK as 

China 

on IS a quotation from an article 

decPiV.!S ri written by the lately 

A. s*-‘»«man Ur Wu Emg fang - 

{ hinf.«* present time there are well over 200 
Slates alone 

« 

land *• * •■*"<1 returning to Iheir native 

China entluitnsm to bring to 

“rjhc S.;'.”'' u" “' ' .n Ihe eqrabiy 

be extent that no woman should 

thou^l? L '’«ause she is a woman But 

w equal rights with man 

^de thorn that Nature has 

women I system of votes for 

ra®^^o ^rst of all at any 

women Lecn.^ privilege to widows and single 
because man and wife ate, or snould be one 

India, Washington and Genoa 

Refill writes in the Indian 
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Whether it is good or bad for 1 uropc that mter- 
naUooa! affairs are now being conducted by partially 
public conferences, round which skilled journalists 
bus like bees to extract every item of interest for the 
mlormation of a watching world, instead of by the 
prewar methods of secret diplomacy, the new method 
has, at least for India, the advantage that she gets 
much fuller information about international transac 
lions in the consequences of which she will sooner or 
later be miolved. 


... ^ ® will the proceedings at 

I'ashington and Genoa affect India ^ And 
answers, in part — 

The first result should be an abatement of alarm 
about the \onh Western frontier Trade should 
develop b> d reel results between Russia and India, 
and this should pass partly through Afghanistan, and 
“courage peace and progress in that country, and 
the development by the Afghans themselves of the 
miernal resources of their country Afghanistan may 
by degrees become to Asia wnit SwiUerland is to 
It does not seem too much to hope for an 
tM ”'*** of » progressive reduction m 

ino hn military expenditure m consequence 
^Inose people who think that tne over increasing 
of America, Britain and Germany for tropic^ 
produce and feregn markets will make forwsrbe 
Inem do not understand the psychology of bg 

J*! consequence India's political connections .viH 
n luture be less exclusively with Britain, and mo-e 
M more wth America and Germany The old 
of national independence is out of harmony 
with present day economic conditions and has become 
* “*n«rou! anachronism, but it is inevitable that the 
Mntfolling power lim ting India s freedom to d" what 
jCbkes should pass gradually from the Unt sh Mouse 


d pass gradually fr. . . 

*> the public opinion of the cisihsed 


of Commons | 
world 

. f''*beseeitcum5tanees Indans ought to prepare 
ii'emseKes to make theit own contribution to the 
■ormation of that opinion In this work Mr Stmi 
vasa Sastii has made a notable and worthy b^inning 
our ir IS desirable that his successors sfioufd occupy 
* s°m«»hat different position— that they should be 
able to speak as exponents of the conclusions reached 
public opinion after earnest public discos- 
interprelers of India’s sub-coi»scio«s 


by Indiai 
sxwi, and n* 
thought 


- »»o necessary that both Ind a and Britain 

^noiud ihnk out what they want the future pol lical 
tfUtion between them to be. 


A. Contrast Between British And 
Feudatory India. 

Bharat SevaK, the monthly journal 
PubliNhed for the All India Conference of 
tr 1." Christians, edited by Prof S C 
'f“*‘nerji of Serampote College, has a notable 
editorial article with the above heading In 
It we read 

td nj; to an eminent Ind in leader the cravest 


charge against the British rule was that it tended 
to prevent the full development and expression of 
Indian Manhood Well mi way the Indian Slates 
are even greater sinners in this respect, for the 
latitude o( freedom allowed the subject in any of the 
provinces is denied in the States This, therefore, 
far from offending the Englishman ought rather to 
please him, for it is a compliment to the British love 
of liberty The States are autocratically governed 
and the political ideas of most of them would hardly 
do credit to the Eighteenth Century. And jef, they 
are titrated by their subjects ' Yes, but one must 
never forget the fact that m a consideration of this 
question the Government of India stand to gun very 
tittle for <t IS believed that most of the States would 
hive advanced w th the times but for the fact that 
they could not rise m importance being overshadowed 
by the might} Government it Delhi, and hence they 
became inoifferent for they lacked the chief stimulus 
of all Governments, the hope of being politically 
powerful Nor must it be forgotten that popular bel ef 
acaed Is the Resident as being the real ruler, and 
even though that is certainly an exaggerated view 
of the Res dent s position and importance, it is well 
known that the ind an Government guarantees to 
come to the rescue of any feudatory ch ef should his 
subjects rebel, vvhite m return no measures of good 
government are ms sted upon ft is natural m (nese 
circumstances that Indians should feel that whether 
in British India or m the Feudatory States it is the 
Umsh who rule and shape policy and that when 
an Fngl shnun points out how much mote tolerant 
the British are in the Provinces than the Indian 
Chiels in the States, he is making much ofadistine 
tion w thout difference, as Indians feel (hat if the 
Chiefs had not the sense of security born of the 
pledge of support of the Government of Ind a, they 
would not hive been so out of date in the r methudi 
of idmmisttation 

According to the writer, there are two 
mam causes for the great agitation that is 
sweeping oxer the British ruled provinces of 
India to-day while leaving the Indian States 
comparatively calm 

Among the masiet the discontent ts dm to econo 
mil exftoiMion, ant among the classes, to racial 

'/here can be no question that in most cases 
British India is far more efliciently administered 
than the States ate Justice as between fellow 
Indians is (heap speedy and equitable 

And yet. let an official form British fnd a visit 
the viOages of a feudatory slate Me wiU find that 
the rustic says "Maharaji ki jii’, whenever he has 
a stroke of good luck he vv U find the villagers 
happy and contented and with sufficient to eat and 
drink Me will even get pure cow s m Ik And if it 
IS known that he is from British India, he may 
(cceve strained respect not unmixed with fear Let 
an official from Feudatory India visit the villages of 
a British India district. He wifl find the people 
bent, dejected, starved, and if they ever do have good 
fMtune coming the t way, they thank the gods, not 
the Government, ioc the boon kood is scarce and 
dear The viUaeers eat not what will nourish the r 
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bodies ( It IS too expensive for their blender tncins) 
but what will somehow slide tlie pangs of hunger. 
And if this district adjoins a feudatory state, of 
which they could therefore have some idea, and they 
know he hails from there, he will be warmly welcomed 
as il he was a Father of the village 

In feudalorv states with all thetr misgovernment 
they see to it that no one suffers from want of the 
common necessaries of existence Provision is made 
these are che.ap and m abundance, 
and that everj villager has enough Ibe States 

Then it is explained nl.j there is no 
racial arrogance in the States 

States, all are of Indian nation 
Triil Won of racial arrogance cannot 

arise robe capable of existing it must Imo m 
extra national existence at least where one of the 

1 rough the brown bureaucrat may off!ctaltv ho 
yranmcal he date not be a. a tocM iS 

“ndfa”" ‘‘“I ’'W«de'.o“1’hi 

Buddhistic Research 

pahraf;irooirhn;rea‘'"‘rs^^ 

Xivr'i f*-' 

from (or such a work ^ ^ *** gather materials 


Indian Engineering 

Engineering philosophy consists of len Sciences 
mw. thirty two Lores ^^,6 sixtyfow Arts 

On Engineering there ate the following texts as 


for as 1 know and I would be if anjbody is 
able to throw more light on the subject Names of 
phies where the books can be seen ore noted 
m brackets Other books I would like to sec and 
copy if an>body has any. 

He gives a list of 130 Sanskrit works 
on engineering In the widest sense 

Subordinate and Superior Postal 
Employees 

Labout writes — 

Ihc Post Oflicc of India was brought info being in 
i8j 4 and during the list 63 ^cars it has made marvel 
lous improvement 1 rom a tiny mustard seed the 
Post Office has now developed into a huge and 
mighty tree with myriads of branches and thick and 
luxuriant foliage, N'o one, however, has yetattempt. 
cd to write a history of the life and conditions of the 
Post Office workers sn India—the clerks, the sorters 
the postmen, the overseers the runners, and others 
during these years 68 Ihey have all along been 
members of a very prosperous establishment, but did 
they ever share in its prosperity which they were ms* 
trummtal in build ng up with the sweat of theif brow * 

Uoij h few years ago the initial pay of a Postal 
clerk was Rs >5 a month and his usual maximum pay 
Ks 30 He used to spend from ten to twelve hours a 
day at the counter and was transferred at least three 
or four limes dutinga year Holidays he knewnone 
and a considerable part of his earnings was recovered 
irom him m fines tor paltiy mistakes The rules of the 
1 ^ privilege and casual leaves were 

a inost a dead Idler to him as he could seldom avail 
of llicni In several eases men suffering from serious 
Illness were not relieved in spite of repeated represen- 
tations untiUhey were actually dead The hfeofthe 

postmen, runners and ether menials was much 
harder 

But look at the other picture for a moment How 
did sujwtior officers of the Department the D G 's. 
t; M G s and Deputy P M O s Presidency Post 
roasters and others fare during these 68 vears 1 Did 
they share m the prosperity of the department ’ \\ hy 
trmta tw* V ’* 1 *’*^ ‘"*® digits that would 

*1 officers of even the richest countries 

Ihcir charges have been 1 ghtened so as to make some 
01 the posts almost sinecures 


Germany’s Greetings to India 

pjf” reports. 

Prof Benoy f^mar Sarkar delivered a 
lecture at the University of Berlin on the 
world s great classics through Indian eyes 
On this occasion the lecturer was introduced h„ 
Geheimrat * Professor Alois Brandi, the well 
Shakespearean scholar of Germany 

At the close of the address which dealt ko n, 
values in the /had the 
Aentid, the Dtvtne Comedy, the Faerie r 
L Etovrdi, Fa^nt and other classics, the 
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i'lrf by Prof«v5r Brandi to tonmunicate 
fS fc,ao'*'n;» mesaig« to IM-i 

“\w my aMiire tS« people of the Ra^t aaiJ 

i‘m applause. • that "c \W>tefn» 

wll be modest in lh» future in our att tude l» 
fkeflfal atUinmenU Mankind ii one in ipte of 
c^encen It ii evident lh.at koun^ Indua »» not 
«r?T»S on a lotus leaf but embed es action and 
**'*f?)' l-et more messages rite Ihe present one 
ww from the representatives of Indian culture 
jwi the same logc snd force and it will not be 
■>'•2 before Furope revises her methods of study 
*c cfttific judgments ” 


An American Martyr of Science. 

Ccllti^ian (jiioles the follotsirtg 
Mitorial Dote from the !\al»on of Nets 
tofk 

“Through his death from setlsiv fever at \cra 
tout's ff>srardH Cress of the H icVefetCf Insli 
w* takes his place amonff the heroes of scwnce, <>f 
« has dd beraleir nsU^d death as d d Or Jesse W 
i^^'S’klDr Walter Reed, the two phi-seians who 
Wlnnr courting death in Havana m established 
^nd quesiion that the yellow fever ce m was 
wed b) certain species of mosnuitoe* 1 hose two 
p ysetans voluotatily subm ited to inoculation to 
F®'* »b-ory Dr Cross, who went to \ era Ctur 
^B^^pre*! purpose of combating the marsh and 
**'**< >bit rejwfl contracted the 
wtet dsMse l«o days after arriving at Tuttepee 
oi ^'•rfeller Institute deelires that Dr Cross 
J'*® willingly in order that one of the great 
^jed*”** humsnity might be overcome and des 

The Bengal Hod-vontod Bulbul. 

Mr C M. Inglls corrects in the A^n- 
tuHural Journal of IniUa the current 
notion that the Indian Bulbul i» a singing 
'“fd Says he - 

i^» regard to the r popular names which arc so 
T' 1 » t ?" firmly established that it is diRicnlt 
js aislodge them from general use. many animals 
nave acquire J titles which are perhaps more dcstrip 
tve ihin correct. Such, for esamplc arc the •'white 
^nKh IS not an ant and nol always white, sod 
^ black beetle srhich is not a beetle and not occes- 
rily as bUck as ihe popular idea paints il. Many 
■m Ur instances m ght be quoted and in Ihisconnec- 
,v"i“*'^'®oolt to resist the lempUtion to refer to 
“^‘‘onary which defined a lobster as ‘a I tile 
'*? b’h which runs sidesvsys’. whereas of course 
i. 1 j*" 1 * not a fish, it is not red until it has beers 
boiled, and it does not run sideways Owing to simi 
ur confusion of ideas or terms the Indian Bulbuls 
luve achieved a somewhat spurious reputation as es- 
uuisite biidi of song lloth in Eastern and m 
ruroresn poetry the Uulbol is frequently referred to 
•s a oelighitul siog ng bird and the dweller m India 
may well wonder why the Indian Bulbul dors not live 
"P to Its reputation The fact seems to be that Indian 

4nH-.iG 


nunitil IS not the same bird as the Bulbul referred to 
in rersiin poetry as the lovYr of the rose and which 
IS rctfly 1 melitingale Our fndan Bulbuls hive 
elwerfo! notes but lhe> are not eracfly mghtingiles 
Tlte Buibnl on the tvliole, helpful to 
gardeners and farmers 

TheliieC.W' Mason investigaled the stomich 
contents of th rty.seven b rds at I’usa and found them 
tocontain f}> insccr’i, of which 0 were classed as 
mjuttous and JO as of neutral value At haridpur, in 
flengat this b rd has been noted as committing ‘‘great 
havoc m gardens amongst tomatos and chillies, the 
red colour of which seems to attract them." Bulbuls 
sometimes do some damage by attacking fru ts in 
gardens and ofch-ards, but the good done by destroy- 
ing insects throughout Ihe whole year must be offset 
aga nsi this 


Nitrogon Losses from Dang 
And Uriao 

In the same journal Mr, N, V. Jo'hi thus 
sunas up the results of studies In methods to 
prcacnl nitrogen losses front rlung and 
urine during storage 

I The losses of n irogen from cattle dung when 
stored separately ate small under both aerobic or an- 
aerobe conditions of storage • 

X In the case of urine great amounts of nitrogen 
are lost under aerobic conditions, while under anaero> 
bie conditions the bsses are negligible 

3 Covering the surface of the urine With a layer 
of some kind of oil, such as kerosene, mustard or coco- 
nut. brings about the necessary anaerob e cond liens 
andthsmethod has proved elTeetive in preventing 

losses of nitrogen from the urine 

4 .\morg several substances tried to prevrent losv 
es of n trogen from urine occurring under aerobic 
cond lions of storage, sulphuric acd. superphosphate 
and formalin have proved elTe-tive but their cost is 
espected to be prohibitive in pract ce 

5 \ery great losses of nitrogen have been observ- 
ed when straw and soil were used as absorbents for 
urne These absorbents would therefore not prove 
of value m conserving the nitrogen of the urine. 

6 . Since greater losses of n trogen occur in themis- 
ture of cattle dung and urine, it isadvisabic to store 
cattle dong and urine in separate p ts instead of follow- 
mg the prevalent practice of m sing them m storage 


Caste ConscioasDoss and Colour 
Prejudice 

PrabuAdha Bharata for July gives the 
Fngluh translation of a Bengali letter written 
by Vivekananda to a brother-rlisciple extracts 
from which are made below 

Now a days we hear it from the Tps of jvcople 
of all castes in India that they are all full blooded 
Aryans— only there is some diflerencc of opinion 
amongst them about tlic exact percentage of Aryan 
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blood in Iheit \eins, some claiming to have the full 
measure of it, Avhile others may have one ounce more 
or less than another And it is also reported that 
thej and the English race belong to the same stock — 
|hat they are cousin german to each other, and that 
they are not natives And Ih'^y have come to this 
country out of humanitarian princip’e Their religion 
IS also of the same pattern as that of the English ' 
And their forefathers looked mst like the English, 
only living under the tropical sun of India they 
have turned black • » * 

All modern races have sprung from an admix 
tnre of different races 

It IS not a genecall> accepted theory in the 
West that a warm country produces dark com 
plexion and a cold country white complexion Many 
are of opinion that the existing shades between 
black and white have been the outcome of a fusion 
of races * • • 

The little tendency that remained in me for taking 
to European ways vanished, thanks to the Americans 

Once I was burning with hunger, and went in 
to a restaurant and asked for a particular thing 
whereupon the man said, ' W’e do not stock it ’ 

‘ Why. It IS there " "Well my good man m plain 
language it means there is no place here for you 
to sit and take your meal ‘ And uhy ' ' Because 

nobody will eat on the same table with you for he 
will be outcasted ’ Then America began to took 
agreeable to me, somewhat like my oun casteridden 
country 

Out with these differences of white and black, 
and this nicetv about the proportion of Aryan blo^ 
among the 'natives' ' How aivkward it looks for 
slaves to be over fastidious about their pedigree ' 
The excesses about caste dstmclions obtain most 
among peoples who are least honoured among man 
kind 


Vivekananda on the Lascars 

The same monthly quotes the following 
from Vivekananda’s Memoirs of European 
Travel, iSgg — 

Seeing these Bengali lascars coalmen, servants 
and boys at work, the feel ng of despair with regard 
to my countrymen which I had was much abated 
How they arc slowly developing their manhood, 
with a strong physique,— how fearless >et docile’ 
The cringing sycophant attitude common to ’natives 
exen the sweepers do not possess — what a trans 
formatioca ' 

The Indian lascars do excellent work, wiihont 
murmur, and go on a quarter of a European sailor s 
pay This has dissatisfied many in England especi 
aUy « many Europeans arc bsmg their living there 
by They sometimes set up an agitation. Ilaving 
nothing else to say against thi — -i.- • * 


in their life, and up to now, not one of them has evT^ 
shown cowardice in times of great danger 


Trained Teachers Not Encouraged 
in V. P. 

U P. Education for August complains 

New men with no training or teaching experience 
are being recruited for the Intermediate coUeW 
W'e are told that with better emoluments to oner 
the department is securing the services of belter 
class of teachers We ha\-e no quarrel on this 
point, nor will a true friend of education have 
any. What we would like to urge upon the atten- 
tion of the authorities is that a certain Mrcentage 
o! lltese appointments be reserved for the trained 

S aduates who have put m meritorious service, 
r else, where is the stimulus for good work ? 


- w...— for the lascarsare 

smarter in work than rutopeans— they only complam 
that m rough weather when the ship is ,« dancer 
they lose all courage Good Cod ! In actual circum 
stances, that infamy is found to be baseless In times 
of dancer, the European sailors sometimes drink 
freely through fear, and make themselves stupid and 
out of use Indian sailors never take a drop of 1 quor 


Self^roliance and Spiritual 
Progress 

Mr C Jlnirajadasa’s short article on self 
reliance in The Mahtnda College Magazine 
IS north perusal In his opinion, 

By the very nature of the Buddhist conception, 
the mote a man relies on himself to gam wisdom 
direct the mote he sees the rtt^hlem of life clearer 
It IS a significant fact that, in the Buddhist tradition, 
all who dominate their lower natures by the develop- 
ments of will*power become at the same time more 
and mote full of compassion towards those round 
them The highest will and the fullest compassion 
are as obiect and image Everyone, therefore, who 
lives the hie proclaimed by the Lord Buddha, and 
frees himself ffm his fetters by the exercise of his 
own will, in that very process develops an intense 
compassion which kills out the self-centred stand 
point of personal evolution Hence comes the seem- 
ing contradiction m Buddhist ideals that the man who 
has sought N rvana, when he is actually at its thresh 
old renounces Navana, in order to help all his 
fellow men to come to that threshold 

The injunction to the Buddhist then to hasten his 
evolution IS not in reality that he may 'save his own 
soul, but rather that he may be one more Saviour of 
humanity 

It IS said by a French thinker that to understand 
IS to pardon That great truth is carried many steps 
further by the Lord Buddha in the teaching that to 
understand is to love and save That is the reason 
that He who toiled through hundreds of lives to save 
humanity , achieved, with his Buddhahood both 
Supreme Wisdom ‘and divinest compassion For he 
wm sees truly sees with compassion and to him the 
realisation of his highest will power is only in order 
to dedicate <t to the service of his fellow men The 
roan who has come to a true real sation of his own 
powers cannot ever think of utilising those powers 
lor the purpose of his own self hor he comes to 
that most fascinating of mysteries tliat when a man 
realises his true self, he knows it as the One Self of 
all that lives 
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Courage 

Sir Michael Sadler's montlilj letter to 
litian Educahon is demoted In the Jul) 
casber to ‘‘Courage" In great part. 

The arr'ilin^ incident in this moniVs ed e-ition 
m Brian m S-r Jam« Dime’s addf«i as R«toe 
ef the Uri%-er«ty of Si. Andre an the red j.'oarned 
snderjradiiates B've a thrilling lattoorne to the 
neatw of Peter Pan. The inigieian ••ove hs 
spell over them m a discoiarse »hch was rnovirig 
and nhimsicaL Its sulti>xt was courage— ‘di* lively 
rrtoe. Oiutage ts the Ih ng. All goes il couraj^ 
g-Jes. Be not merrly courageous but I ght hearted, 
also gay ’ 

from hii poclet he drew Mine filrny *^*5*’. 
On them ua the Antarctic ice Capla n Scott had 
▼tttna a hit message t<a hii friend “We 
Paging out," the htier ran. "m the very com 
wttless spot Hoping this may be found and 
sent to you, I ente you a word of fiiewsM I 
*ant you to think well ol me and my end Good 
bye. I am not at alt afraid of ihe end, but s>d 
In miss many a sunple pleasate which I had pl»o 
®*d tor the future in our long marches We are 
n a desperate ata*,f, feet froren, eic "o fuel and 
» long way from food, but it would do )ouf heart 
8*«1 to be m tior tent, to hear our song' and 
W chiery emii-ersation ” There ended the first 
P*ft el the raesMge In words hard to read t 
WntBoed “Ijiier. W'e are sery near the end 
"e dd intend to finish ourselves when ihiiMf. 
PMved Ike Ihis, but we have decided to de 
natBrally without." _ 

Courage is the badge of iltength TT>c young 
in spint are those who hive courage The younj,. 
Sit James Batne went on to oay, have lo play 

» grot p,art in the re making of a ahatiered world 

"Youih have for too long left etelua'vely m the 
bands of their Betters the decisions m national 
“alters that are more vital to them than to us 
'ho are old Things about the ne»t war lor 
example, and why the last one even had a begn- 
ing A lime has arrived for Vouth to dcmiiwl 
» partnership To gain courage is vihai you come 
•o the University for." 

This strikes a note different from nhal 
bnr youth are told here 


"Shama’a ’’ 

^hama'a for April and July give* a 
production from an old painting depicting a 

game of polo plajed by some prmcessesol 

India Apart from the artistic qualities of the 
picture, il has a historical value showing 
that Indian women of old played tbi» 
"manly ’ game and Ihlswas in part tlie reason 
why they could be heroic themselves and also 
the mothers of heroes 


The National Value of Art. 

Sri Aufobindo Ghose’s article on the 
national value oi art In SAama'a isa contri. 
Lation of outstanding importance and value 
Ottio<» to the inclusive and comprehensive 
character of the writer’s thinking and style, 
hw production arc diiRcult to summarise But 
It I, hoped that the following extracts wnll be 
found to give some idea of the article — 
There «» a tendency in modern t mes to deprecia’e 
the vilue of the bciutiful and overstress the value of 
the useful, a tendency curbed in Purope by the im- 
perwuv insistence of an age-tong tradtion of culture 
Snd generous training of ihe -c.thelic perceptions . 
but mindii. where wc have been cut off by a 
ccairy and soulless educition from all our ancient 
of culture and trad Hon. it is corrected only by 

the sucss of .mxginvtion, emotion and sp.ntMl deb- 

eiCY submerged but not yet destroyed, in the tern 
meSg'^’by !urnmg"®«rth"n.o'’ a^^orof 

ToVvapof beehive and confusing the b»«t. though 

mMi inmvfv m necessity, of the means of homxn 
mrgress with the aim of this great evo’|.tionafy pro- 
I he first and lowest n«esiii> of the race is that 
of self rreserv4««- n the body by a lulTieient supply 
and eiiu-sblc distribution of food, shelter and 
A few ns* higher and sviisfy larger wants These 
are the wants of the vital instincts, exiled in our 
thWsophy the frana toifi, which go beyond and 

Saminvte the mete animal wsnts, »'“?!* coarse and 

nstino shared by us with the losrcr creation 
yrilhese vitaJ^wanls. the^hunger for wealth, luxury, 
beautiful -women rich foods and drinks, which dis- 
{utb^ the first low but perfect economy of society 

Mdmade the institution of private properly with its 
huge tram of evils, inequality, injustice, violence. 
fra*ud civil romiwobcm and hatted, cUss selfishness, 
family selfishness and petsonxl selfishness, an inevi- 
uWenecessty of human progress The Mother of 
AU works through evil as well as Mod. and through 

Umporaty evil she brings about a belter and ^«mg 
cwdliese disturbances wwe complicated by the 
^iirMcnmc of the primitive animal emotions Into 
more intense and complex forms Love, hatrH. 
vmdcliveoess. anger, attachment, jealousy and the 
pylons -the_cA.«r or mmd stuff 
s^flosed by the vital wants of the f rana. that which 
ftKi Fotopeans call the heart-ceased to be communal 
mlhew application and, as personal wants, clamoured 
vnatate satisfaction 'These primary wants and 
have to be satisfied and satisfied universally 
w wicty becomes d leased and states convulsed 
wnth sedition and tevolul , , 

The whole of humanity now demands not merely 
the satisfaction of the body, the anno, but the satis- 
faction also of the prana and the chilta, the vital and 
cmotKmxl desires Wealth, luxury, enjoyment for 
oneself and those dear to us parliciMtion m the satis- 
fact on of national wealth, pride, lordship, rivalry, war, 
alliance, peace, once the privilege of the few, the higher 
classes of prince, burgess, and noble ate now claimed 
by all humanity II is this cHim that arose, red with 
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fury and blinded with blood in tbe rrench Revolution. 

This IS Democracj, this Socialism, tins Amfcbism , 
and, howcscr fiercely the pnvilcKod and proFMticd 
classes nia> rage, curse and denounce these {oterun* 
tiers of Demogorgon, iht-y can only tcmporatily resist. 
Their interests maj be noarj and venenbleviththe 
sanction of the ages but the future is mightier than 
the past and evolution proceeds relentlessly in its 
course trampling to pieces all tint it no longer needs 
Those who fight against her fight agimst the will 
ol God, against a decree written from of old, and ate 
already defeated and slain in the ktran jagat, the 
world of types and cau-it'-, where Nature fixes esety* 
thing before she works it out in the Msible world 

The mass of humanity has not risen beyond t1>e 
bodily needs, the \ita1 desires the emotions and tl>c 
current of thought sensations created by these lower 
strata Ihis current of tliought-scnsations « called 
in Hindu Philosophy the mmas or mind, it is the 
highest to which all but a few of the animals can 
rise and it is the highest function that the miss o! 
mankind has Ihoroughfi perfected Beyond the 
maiioi ts the fd/ii or thought pTopet, which, when 
perfected, is independent of the desires, ihc claims ol 
the body and the mtctfetencc of the emotions But 
only a minority of men have developed tins organ, 
much less perfected it Only developed Noginslnvc 
mshuUna b'lJJh a thought organ cleared of llie 
interference of the bwer stf*nby chitlifthuJ ilii ot 
purification of the chitta, the mmd stulT from the 
praits full of animal, vital and emotional disturbances 
\\ith most men the js full of manns and the 

manat of the lower strata 

Above the buddht ate other faculties which ate 
now broadly included m the term spiniuabty Hus 
body of facuUii^ is still rarer and mote imperfectly 
developed even m the highest than the thought organ 
Most men mistake tnlc!l«tuality, imaginative insptr 
ation or emotion il fervour for spintuahty, but tins is 
a much higher function, the highest of all ol which 
all the others arecoierings and veih Meanwhile the 
thought IS the highest man has really attained and 
it IS by the tliought that the o'd society has been 
broken down And the thought is composed of |wo 
separate sides judgment or reason and imagination, 
both of which are necessary to perfect ideation It is 
by science philosophy and criticism on the one side, 
by art, poetry and idealism on the other that the old 
state ol humanity his been undermined and is now 
collapsing, and the foundations liave been laid for 
the new Of these science philosophy and criticism 
have established tlieir use to the mass of humanity 
by minister ng to the luxury, comfort and convenience 
which all men desire and arming them with justifi* 
cation m the confused struggle of passions, interests, 
cravings and aspirations which are now working with 
solvent and corrosive effect throughout the world 
The value of the other side more subtle and profound 
has been clouded to the mass of men by the less vistl^ 
and sensational character of its workings 

A purely scientific education tends to make a man 
keen and clear-sighted \wthin certain limits, but narrow, 
hard and cold A cuUivaled eye without a cultivat^ 
spirit makes by no means the highest type of man 
It is precisely the cultivation of the spnit that is 
the ooject of what is well called a hbnal education 


and )he pursuits best calculaletl to cultivate tbe 
growth of the spitil a c language, literature, the 
arts, music, punting, sculpture or the study of thts**. 
pIiiioHophy, religion lusinry, the study and under* 
standing of mm through bis works and of Salute 
and man thtough the intetptctative as well as through 
the analytic faculties Ihese .arc the putsuits which 
belong to the intellectual activities of the right 
and wlwlc the impoitantc of most of these will be 
acknowledged, there is .a tendency to ignore Art and 
1‘ccuy as mere tcRwciwents, luvurics of the rich and 
leisurely rather than things that arc necessary to 
lb* mass of men or useful to Ufc flus is largely 
due to the misuse of these great instruments by the 
luxurious few who held the world <ind its good tilings 
in thcir hands m the intermediate period of human 
progress But the .esthetic faculties entering into 
the enjoyment of the world and the satisfaction ol 
the vital instinct*, tin* love of the beautiful m men 
and women, in food, m things, m articles ol use and 
atliLlcsof pleasure, have done more than anything 
eUe to raise man from the beast, to refine and purge 
Ins passions, to ennoble his emotions and to lead 
Iwm up through the heart and the imagmatwns to 
the state ol the intellectual man Jhat which has 
helped man upward, must be preserved m order that 
he may not sink below (he level he has attained 1 
man intellectually developed, mighty in scientinv- 
knowledge and the mastery of gross and subtle 
Nature using the elements us Ins servants and the 

world as his loot stool, but undeveloped in heart and 

spitil. becomes only an mfertot kind of Asura using 
the powers ol a demigod to satisly the ruiluro ol an 
animal Accord ng to dim traditions and memories 
of the old world, of such a nature was the cmisation 
of old Atlantis, submerged beneath the ocean when 
Its greatness and its wickedness bMame loo heavy 
a load for the earth to bear, and our own legends of 
the Asuras represent a similar consciousness of a 
great but abortive development in humanity 

1 he first and lowest use of Art is tlie purely a.sll\e 
tic, the second is the intellectual or cducativ e, the third 
and the highest spiritual By speaking of the esthetic 
use jrs thelowest, wc do not wish to wish to imply 
that it is not of immense value to humanity but 
simply to assii,n to it its comparative v luc in relation 
to Its higgler uses The esthetic is of immense impor* 
lance and until it has done its work, mankind is not 
really fitted to make full use of Art on the higher 
planes of human development Aristotle assigns a 
high value to tragedy because of its purifying lorce 
Il purifies by brauty The beamifu! and the good 
are held by many thinkers to be the same and, though 
the idea may be wrongly stated, it Is, when put from 
the light standpoint, not only a truth but the funda 
mental truth of existence According to our own 
plulosaphy the ’whole world came out of onanda and 
returns into enanda, and the triple term in which 
ananda may be stated is Joy, I ove, I eauty loses 
divine beauty in the whole world, man, life, nature, 
to love that which we have seen and to have pure 
unalloyed bliss in that love and that beauty is the 
appointed road by which mankind as a nee must 
climb to God. That is the reaching to Vidya 
through AvtJya, to the One pure and Divine through 
the manifold manifestation of Him of which the 
Upanisbad repeatedly speaks i ul the bhss most be 
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piire and Vinallojed by self regarding emolions, «n 
aSjjedby panandevil Ihesenscof good and bad 
beauliful and unbeautiful, which aflhcts our under 
stand Lg and our senses, must be replaced by akhaiiJj 
'iu, unddfcfentiated and unabridged delight m the 
od eliitulness of things before the highest can be 
tciched Oi the way to this go 1 full use most bi. 

of ihe lower and abridged *ense of beauty 
»hch seeks to replace tl o leas beautiful by the more, 
the lower by the higher, the mean by the noble 


Water Power in India 

The Indian and Eastern Engineer for 
rtiigtist contains a finely illustrated article on 
^ electric power scheme at the Gokak Pallj 
Joe introductory paragraph, quoted below 
d'l ells on the value of water jipwer and the 
need of speedily harnessing U. 

In these diys, when India i» seek ng to dcsel P 
'In the greatest «peed possible her industrial I fe 
*7 Sn«stion of harnessing the water power 'S one 
«| the most important problems to be faced h le 
«e a> not know whethet further research will 
teveal new coalfields, etc, we know that for tic 
pfesent ihe industrial magnates will have to look 
■n ether dreclions than the eo-l supply for their 
7«ve power India is fat behind many European 
wuitties and An erica, m her plans for mak ng the 
jftt use of her water suppy for power purposes 
'hough she has highly developed her iriigalion 
•)slem There ate several large successful electr cal 
Khemes, and there is a prospect uf a rapid develop 
ment In several parts of India \\ herever there is 
* fall of water of considerable lieght invest gattons 
ate be ng made as to the best plan by wh ch the 
P»*et can be ut lived Ihere is always a iwtora 
anxiety on the part of those who arc conc«ne^il 
al«ut the preservation of the beauty spots id tho 
country lest, m harnessing these falls, the landscape 
^houlj be completely spoiled In some cases the 
natnessing the power of water has led to Ihe dcsuuc 
•on cf the natural beauty as for instance the bcauti 
«l fall at Katcri, m the Nilgin Hills commanikwed 
'or running the great tordite \^otks On llw other 
hand there are schemes which do not oHt t llte land 
’cspe at all, at least as far as the actual falls arc 

concerned 


Feeling and Linos in Painting 

_ Lr Abanmdranath Tagore writes m 

finpam 


How feeling can determ ne Ihe charaetw of the 

'ncs IS well shown m the drawings of the Mother by 

Mss Sanu Devi (PI N Fig A) Miss K ran 

IQS) and Miss Mrinal (No ig;! m all of which 
the firmness sweetness and patience of ll e mother are 
hhtde manifest by their f tm and graceful I ne work 
*ne obverse is to be seen in Master Nabendranath 
Jsgote s • Nabob where the riotous lines of the 
drawing speak to the ungamlmess and indisc^M 
®' the character portrayed Hei 




drawing would have failed of itsobject Thus can 
both good and bad draftsmanship be made to serve 
the artists purpose 


Works of Lady Artists at the Last 
Exhibition of tho Society of 
Oriental Art 

The editor of Rufani thus speaks of the 
works of lady artists exhibited at the last 
annual exIubiUon of the Indian Society of 
Oriental Art — 

One of the interest features of this years show 
was the contributions made by many lady-arlistv, 
of w> oni the works of Santa Devi, Bisanti Devi 
and Oauri Uevi deserve special mention 1 he latter s 
Ashoka llower ( hg l, PI II ) and ' Winter ds 
pUyed surptsing qualties whch one is accustomed 
to look for in the works of modern 1 rench aitists 
Santa Devi eKhibled a number of sketches whch 
were of considerable promise Her ‘ Clouds revealed 
a mature sense of mass and spacing whch was 
unexpected in tlie work of a new student « 


Indian Mercantile Marine 
The following observations of Mr L N 
Oovindarajan in Everynans Rnieu on an 
Indian mercantile marine deserve attention 
bwry country nghlly or wrongly holds that a 
large m rchant fioei is md spensable both to Us 
econonecal development and political power The 
luinous remark once made by the Kaiser William 
the becooJ Ihe luturs of Germany is in the sea,’ 
■s but the expression of a feeling shared by all civi> 
lised governmoits Even from tlie po nt of view of 
national defence it is held that a navy can recruit its 
personntl only ift here be a nursery of professional 
> iilors 1 urthec nat onal industries hnd in the d splay 
of the national flag a very effective advertisement in 
foreign ports Ihe possession of a strong commercial 
fleet confers on a country the privilege and power to 
fashion her commercial pol cy to suit her own indus- 
trial ends Otherwise the advantage which a country 
m ghl have secured by a pol cy of protection, she will 
have to foifeit by paying heavy freight 

Lven if a large mercantile marine be not indis 
pcnsable to the greatness or prosperity of a nation it 
IS certain that maritime transport is a lucrative 
industry C^sequently a country 1 ke Holland of 
the former tunes and E igland of to-day that transports 
the goods of all other countries will derive immense 
prohe therefro n Lut those nations that apply to 
fotetgners to transport their products must pay a 
heavy price for the service ‘ trance has to pay over 
12 million pounds annually to foreign shipowners, 
while EogunJ which transports over twx>-thirds of 
tonnagi^of the whole world and builds ships for all 
nalioos gets an annual income of So million pounds ' 
But rmfoTtunalely the bulk of Ihe carrying trade 
with Inda i< done by English and foreign ships 
Vesids beton>»ng to Inda herself have practically 
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no share m Indian shipping. Over scvcnty.five pet 
Cent of the Indian transport industry is done by 
British Vessels alone white more thin 1500 \es5els 
mainly from Japan, Norway and Holland enter and 
leave Indian ports i^essels belonging to foreign 
countries arc obtaining an increasing proportion o( 
Inda's carrying trade and the Ga\».rnment of those 
countries pay large subsidies for encouraging naviga 
tion sh p building and extension of steamship routes 
If India can Iran port her imports and exports m 
her own steamers she will s.a\c Kup*cs thirty crores 
a jear in freghtand will g \e employment to thoa* 


sands of Indian workmen The traditions of tliC 
people ensure the succesi of md genous shipping and 
the requirements of economic progress demand 
deselopmcnt in this direction 

In ancient limes the Indians excelled in the art of 
constructing sesscls and the Hindus can in this res 
pect still offer models to h uropd* The Fnghsh, stry 
attentive to everything related to naval architecture, 
hase borrowed from the Hindus many improvements 
which they have adapted with success Thellndian 
vessels have both elegance and utility and were 
models of patience and fine workmanship 


THE THREATS OR LORD NORTIICLIITE \ND MR. LLOVU GEORGE 


I N eaery country in the civilized world there 
are certain laws relating to the govern 
ment which are recognized to be funda. 
mental and unchangeable To British journa* 
lists or politicians such law s do exist m their 
own country, but when India is concerned 
every person is at liberty to assail any insti 
tution and hurl anathemas on the politician^ 
who dare in any manner offend the suscep* 
tibihties of the Britishers 

The Tttnes, on the 23 nd Match 1922, 
sought to castigate the members of the 
Indian Eegislalive Council for daring to criti. 
cize the Budget then introduced in the Legis 
lative Assembly and for voting for reduction 
of the budget by about 6 million pounds The 
attitude of the members of the Legislative 
Assemblj it observed, had ‘ probably made it 
necessary for Great Britain to reconsider the 
whole vvoiking of the constitutional reforms 
m India’ Whether it was warranted fora 
newspaper without the sanction of the British 
Cabinet or Parliament to launch such vitrio 
he attack on the so called modern Magna 
CUarta ot fundamental law regulating the 
future relationship between Grqat Britain 
and India it has yet to be established. In 
India such attack would bring instantly an 
editor within the clutches of the Indian Penal 
Code for attempting to create disaffection or 
bringing the administration into contempt » 

• It will be remembered that Lord Ciuron dunaghis 
vjceroyalty endeavoured to interpret Queen’Victonas 
piodamation of 1858 conferring equal rights of citizen 
ship upon the Indiaa people as conditional upon 
their good behaviour, etc 


The Prime Minister on the 2nd August 
made a speecli ostensibly to alias the dismay 
manifested in the ranks of the Indian Civih 
ans as a result of the critical spirit brought 
into existence by the foundation of the Legis- 
lative Assembly and thus dragging them out 
from their desks into limelight 

It IS human that no autocrat or bureaucrat 
who has ruled according to his whims or 
caprices (or generations is likely to tolerate 
the modern spirit of criticism and the conse 
quent necessity of one’s actions being dis- 
cussed in the open and free atmosphere of 
Delhi and, by irony of tale by the ruled The 
Prime Minister fell into many fallacies when 
he attributed the dwindling number of com 
pefitors m Great Britain to the want of re 
gard shown to their material welfare in India, 
when the real cause was to be found in the 
great War which depleted the Schools, Uni- 
versities and Inns of Courts of the ever re- 
curring recruits Their attention had been 
diverted to other channels, whereby com- 
missions jn the Army, Navy and Air force 
and lucrative posts could be secured before 
leaving schools Those halcyon days are 
over and the monotonous drudgery of life has 
begun The minds of youths were out of 
Ibew moorings Fortunately for India her 
promising and intelligent youths were un- 
affected by this calamitous war, which devas- 
tated the w orld Those members of Parlia- 
ment who participated m the debate on this 
occasion were startled by the spectre of a 
Civil Service not receiving support and en- 
couragement at home and their material 
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eaSci'ntlT O'ed fo' bv 

Tls r»T«=z* cf G*Tea* Bn-i-n be **g 
tS4 £^ 5 .xom,o dlsarr cm'uss wbo bare 
rgi^b't! tb* lipatet n:ag cf la^--*' 
f~ "tnrg f-=a «.*rr“ce d-aw a peai "a cf a v 
55^ t^-T~ £vx> a rear c' 

pxccoaaltT wiJi a rev era- abaF-* 
^S'— vj^oco, pavs aa aaaaal p-as s,a of 
a year to acTiliaa. "Tbe-e u nado"^ 
lii-tie l-dUa Cml Se-nce, la tictt of ibe 
cf ibe coaatTT.u pi-d b.g*'— iban 
£! •XT ccealTT n th- irorfd. Tb- sv^ e-a »- 
xx' cut ard not elastic and to c-tnsag» 
=t5re p-opJe ti- peT>e'aa*iDa cf tbia en! 
s a aeces.^ \o» oa*r \=-nci b- ibe 
ac'ld loo^ a gKttf wb^a ta lb- ^ >b 
Cettarr arli*xaal bam« are ra-^-dbc aE-a 
to keep tie catires cf tie coea'sj' 
«t e^ t*'-* p>moa» l«gtj=u*-eV da* to t‘'-:a 
a* ti-tr bjtin|*'t bv reasaa o otr** *oo 
»i«ctsr aad eot rac- «apenofT^ or co'oa. 

F-xq iVc vies a Speaal Ccas-t*" 
u li- I&dia Osce cade recocsen— a 

to tie GoTCTysea* of Isd-i »=i »g» ° 
■•kea Jf” Dadibiai Naoroji wai isi’recea 
‘tl B tiTBgiie Hocse cf Ccecca* ado? 
* resvZsiioa to bold «iaa.-aceoc 4 eiaBina 
b-si fee tie Indao Qn! ««mc« bcO: la 
Ess’a2daoai2d:a.totb-par«as cf Gore-e 


n— cflnd*! ^c» 1919 . nta It 59 rears hare 
e*ap«ei aad ^a'I a th- p esea^ d*/ Ithe 
cr-a-*-il tafs-ica of th» lad n e'-aent la be 

?-vax o'ti-co-alryuloa'hedandre'ea ed 

a, £. e re.a cf lie Baa»h rale and pres»ige 
\I- Uord G-o-ge anticipate' a gre’t 
lofci-g ah-ad uhen the g— ejec 
U-n* tale place e g’'‘e«n months hence and 
a— e'^eads tha* lie consC'ratire c' tnode'-ate 
e* 4 ses* at p oent pe'rac.ng the Legu’atire 
As.e~bVand the Coaacil of State mar be 
namp-d b\ the Najonalxst oaresh. Lord 
No^hcl^- 03 the cth-r ha-d exp'essed an 
»->eaLiV- are-'ion fo-th* p'esent member# 
c! the \s -=b’v and he chasti.es their 
a-diar la noC bowing thcj- head# and 
c^ing a##e=t wt'^at challenge m con 
Uod.c-^ntoere'T niea.=.e hoirerer hormfnl 
to ti- loterot# of th- coca'rv 

How to reccsa'e th-se opinion# is a great 
p-cb’sB cf the dar 

^ Th- f nre » 1 ®=® wMbe- the 

Kaff of th-cew^?ers orer 40tB ncmbe- 
« 3«neg ti- sa-e use was ngM la hi# pro- 
-v«r «♦ the nod-Ti Bntuh d CUte- who 

La presen at the he’a of tb- SU»e. 

E. Dilc^do 



By tV Cc«-»s^ •! »>« 
Vt Ct^n 
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Tho Qonumo Wild-boast Brood 

o'" ''m' ' '"on and Slcveni 

ol the istli nutery Royd I mid Arlillcri 
belorc tim Cliicl Judico o( MKhsbid ,„’d 
1 jury on tlie afith July In^t on n chirce 
of mutclcrmi; Melln a thonluh, ended 

ulh ''"'"J on '-aloii 

"illi 1 rccommcnddion (or merc\ on llic 

\nd r'on'oJ'l-'llon 
And a n eel, ago the death aentence pia,cd on 
Gunner Faton nas conimute.l to penal aeral 
tude for llte bj the Goternor in Council m 
Men of the iur\ a strong recommendation lor 
mere; nlticli was tornarded tothe Goternor 
lollon.ng e\,„“ 
e 0^ 1**0 proceedings publi It 

nut", ell'" "’"oolo .n a 

to^ard» itc cho\kd 3 r w tiV , rushed 

Jemant-Cofl^or'^fo”] 

^ordsofBacon aJ.nH f «'e 

b> the miSCTvm^ 

lion and dentine sunnnV 

Mmilar instances numerous 

nughtnotbedon: as"thlsnS?b 

■»ent case too . next com« /I ‘*‘= 

a recommendation for na of finding 

terdtet eten l“h a cl ''J.r'”*’ 

bant), accepted intensifipfl luted bar 

of the contrast aftorded bv ^^ojfection 

apt to be inflicted on Indians In % P“'”®^"»ents 

which considetablj muurate the 

of the offence . then there fs ,h ^®‘"°«sness 

of a subject race "hich cm onU^SISl' Mp" 


NOTES 


tessly on at these exhibitions of utter con 
tempt for Indian life on llie part of individuals 
belonging to the army on which the Indian 
taxpayer has to devote more than half the 
public revenues for his protection from internal 
and external aggression and the burning sense 
of shame at the emasculation and disarmament 
of the people which so covv^ down the immor 
spirit within as to render it incapable of 
effective re istance even when life itself is at 
sUke and encourages the repetition of such 
crimes But above and be}ond all thete 
emotions !:> the overmastering sense 

of the appalling and wanton brutality of the 
man "ho can for the mere fun of the thing 
concave the idea of 'doing «ome one in an I 
rinhhmghim off. Theaer) conception that 
inere can be any fun in doing an inoffensive 
and in the mere act of killing 
lor killing s sake, Is so preposterous and 
“A ff^ditions of going 

‘® antiquity humanising our 

passions and making violence and bloodthirs 
senses that we can 
m.iSr ? , “"’ong all the teeming 

t *'’® Aryan civiltia- 

lion has had time to take root there will not 
lu**”* * single man however much he mav 
fntti 11*0 ho actuated 

to such a deed by such a motive His whole 
nf "“h horror at the thought 

ni , A,®'’ * '"osns of enjoying oneself or 
. ihog awav an idle hour It is by deed' 
fn »i!" V ‘hese which usuallv lie 

*okground of consciousness and are 
the stimulation of drink 
the measure of the immense 
tinn ''** * separates I uropean civiliza 

non from our own m certain aspects on the 
spiritual plane The impress 
Ipft « civilization as a whole has 

rilL " ^ passions of the lower 

tmr. 'Wst makes possible the irrup 

tion of monsters of the tjpe of Gunner Eaton 
stamn'r’i^^^''!, "Inch our civilization has 
^ ’® *°"®st classes In India makes 
Thp !». oomomacal bloodhound unthinkable 
wer classes form bj far the majont) 
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m both the orient and the occi lent and 
it takes the leading tendencies of a parti 
cclartj’peof life a long time to penetrate 
mto the mind and emerge as dominating 
habits of thought and action thus helping 
the evolution of* a higher and nobler fonn 
of civilization and its gradual dis«emioation 
aiong the masses For the lover of 
hnmanitj who would unite the East and 
the West in a silken bond of love it is 
Infinitely sad to reflect that the twenty 
centuries which have elapsed since Christ 
sacrificed himself at Calvarj have not 
proved long enough to civilize the masse 
of Europe to the extent of placing them 
oa a level with the East in kindliness of 
disposition We would fain do Gunner 
^lon the justice to think that ll e motive 
iihich impelled him to do the foul deed 
'cas unconnected with the race of his 
Ttclim and that he did not consider ai» 
Indian as subhuman and beyond the pale of 
nhatever remnants of the moral sense 
oight still glimmer m his consciousnws 
Jn that case the conclusion is itte«istib1e 
that the type which still persists among 
the Western proletariats is the l>pe of 
Ibe \oTkshife Doors of whom Browning 
says — 

Harsh and fi«rce of word rough and . 

savige of decs 

Hated or feared the most— who knows t— 

the genu ne w Id beast breed 
though even then we must add that the com 
Pariion implied IS unfair to the wild beasts 
for the) do not get drunk an 1 kill their kin 
for the sake of fun 

Fall of Vijaynagar 

^f'ggs in his translation of FertsUa 
'« 414 ) g ves Fnda> 20lh Jamadi us sani 
972 \.H-25 January 1556 « 
of the battle of Talikota where the empire 
of'ijaynagar fell \5 Briggs s conversion 
01 the Hiiera date is wrong Sewell tp 
200 ) has corrected it to Tuesday syd 
Janaar) 1565 which Vincent Smith C 
iiMitry p 204 1 accepts 

Now both these dates are wrong 
renshta is a mere compiler and 
°”gnat authority llis source the older 
h sior) Bufha 1 i mastr ( India Office Library 
transcribed for me ) dcfinitel) sutes 
‘hat ihe battle was fought on Friday we 
ffnnd of Jamadi us sani 972 "hich c« 
ttsponds to Friday 5th Januarv i 5®5 *" 

50^^17 


1 subsequent passage tl e Durhan quotes 
the contemporarj t k a^ auj cal 

Jamah us stm as giving bolli the day of 
the month aid (hy file calcuhtlon ) 

the year of the battle I ''“’'tl^he 

Ihe 1st of Jamadi ns sam {b) Dednct the 
numerical value of ,i from the numerical 
value of aursa! Jamad, us san, and y ou 
gel 072 1 So there ean be no doubt 
that the date was the second of th^e month 
The mistake of Briggs or Ferishta may 
be eaplained byr supposing >!'»' 'f'" , “ 
teto as put after in daling tl e battle 
or the date of the march of the Muslim 
confederacy against \iiayuagar 'to" 

wnsidcced to be the day of the battle 
m the lext month or Jamadi us sirei The 
passage correspond ng to Briggs il 41 4 
dJes not oecnr 10 the Ucknoiv edition dl 

Femhus Persian teat ^ 

Student Life m rentral Europe 
Student tile has always meant a terribly 

“rvvhriV'hap^el'gTda^ m 'c 

n Marburg University will be of great 
interest to^ Indian readers and will be read 
Mlh deep sympathj — 

2rr.”Lv'/rS'o.“Wr -j:" .“hS'm"-'! 

/a'hrrdoll., bu>^ up a ..rl.l 
pr^ers w P®P for some of the 

I S dfticult or impo sblc for them 

e en worse than 

The stnalion lor thc s'uaems i* 

one Ell vja't' Jnnwof Mt nv per monlh and a 
VtnS™ no.,-a Ke .llv-h« an 

* MW »oo a month The artrage ncome 

rSf MarblirE Sl.dsn, a, rj^p W by 'f 

MV 500-1000 per month From Marb rg Un\»f 
'!l^l,tf^cat on 214 students (or lo per cent of the 
bodyWeked foil t me on farms n 
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“Tho Qonumo Wild-beast Brood.’ 

The Inal ot Gunners Eaton and Stevens 
ol the 13th Battery, Royal Eield Artillery, 
before the Chiet Justice ol Allahabail anil 
a jury on the aSdi July last on a chame 
ol murderinc Metha a chonkidar ended 
m a unanimous terdict ol guilty on Eaton 
iMth a recommendation tor mercy on the 
ground ol youth and want of premeditation 
And a week ago the death sentence passed on 
Gunner Faton lias commuted to penal servi 
tude for lile by the Governor in Council in 
' *'"”'8 '^commendation lor 
mercy, which "as lornarded to the Governor 
by the Chief Justice The following extract 
from the report of the proceeding,® pnb|”h 
nutSell'' S'vo»‘bo lacfs in a 

st.tTme,,t?Srbrd,= «tS',,',t" 

These , hoard ihaVfhey Tcm drmk™ rfs 

:j«»m°"„e', r 

sf In'''' 

Comm? out H-aton - Uff dTawav 
dead men tcU no tale-i The iccu<Jd 

man to the well and faton pusheKm ^ 

^ It IS difficult to anaivse 

HmdiP the\realt of aZdS 

Hindu on reiding the ahavf n * 
first the nttural desire of r#. 
demnnds* blood for bfood anH 

words of Bacon, t kind of wii/i *" 

bj the mlsgninp 

tion. and dcr.Lg St t 
similar instances in th^ n,If numerous 
mlghtnotbedone.as it hasnSthl ^ 

sent case, too , nextcn^lll^ 
a recommendation tor mercy coMed°m[1,‘*!l;® 
verdict e\en m such a ca^.. nf . P, “ "'th the 
bint), accepted, intens]rir>r1 K luted bar- 
of the contrast afforded by Oil’* 
apt lobe infiicled on Indian* 
which considejablj mitigate the 
of the olTence . then ther? 1 7 k * '^‘"uusness 
of a subject race "hW. can o'l/’K^ta; 


NOTES 


lessly on at these exhibitions of utter con- 
tempt for Indian life on the part of individuals 
belonging to the army, on which the Indian 
taxpayer has to devote more than half the 
public revenues for his protection from internal 
and external aggression , and the burning sense 
of shame at the emasculation and disarmament 
of the people which so cows down the immor 
tal spirit within as to render it incapable of 
effectne resistance even when life itself is at 
stake, and encourages the repetition of such 
crimes But above and bejond all these 
surging emotions is the overmastering sense 
of the ^ppalhng and wanton brutality of the 
man who can for the mere fun of the thlngi 
concave the idea of 'doing some one m anil 
nnisbmg him off. The very conception that 

there can be any fun m doing an inoffensive 
man to death and in the mere act of killing 
tor killing s sake, is so preposterous and 
toreign to us, with traditions of a/iitnsa going 
hack to hoarj antiquity humanising our 
passions, and making violence and bloodthirs 
tiness repugnant to our senses, that we can 
wnfidenilv assert that among all the teeming 
millions of India in whom the Aryan civilua- 

|ion has had time to take root, there will not 
e found a single man, however much he ma> 
e the worse for drink, who can be actuated 
o such a deed by such a motive His whole 
nature would recoil with horror at the thought 
murder as a means of enjoying oneself or 
**mg away an idle hour It is by deeds 
such as these "Inch usually lie 
n he background of consciousness and are 
stimulation of drink, 
measure of the immense 
separates Luropean civilus- 
mrt 1^°*^ certain aspects on the 

spiritual plane The impress 
l»ri " **^f°pean civilization as a whole has 
rillfJ’ , passions of the lower 

tmr. r ^Vest makes possible the irrup- 

® monsters of the type of Gunner Eaton, 
"hich our civilization has 
lowest classes In India makes 
Th 1^ demoniacal bloodhound unthinkable 
® tower classes form, by far, the majority 
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m both Ihe orient and the Occident and 
It tai.es the leading tendencies of a parti 
cdarhpeof life a long time to penetrate 
into the mind and emerge as dominating 
habits of thought and action thus helping 
the eiolutlon of* a higher and nobler form 
of civilization and its gradual dis«eminalion 
among the masses For the lover of 
humanity, who would unite the East and 
the West m a silken bond of love it is 
infinitely sad to reflect that the twenty 
centuries which have elapsed since Christ 
sacnfced himself at Calvary have not 
proved long enough to civilize the roassei 
of Europe to the extent of placing them 
on a level with the East in kindliness of 
disposition \\e would fain do Gunner 
Elton the justice to think that the motive 
which impelled him to do the foul deed 
was unconnected with the race of his 
victim and that he did not consider an 
Indian as subhuman and beyond the pale of 
whatever remnants of the moral sense 
night still glimmer in his consciousness 
In that case the conclusion is irreMStible 
iw the type which still persists among 
the Western proletariats is the t)pe w 
the Yorkshire boots of whom Browning 
says — 

Hirsh aod fi<tee ot word tough and 
,, savigeotdecd 

Haled ot feared the most —who kno vs . 

the genu ne w Id beast breed 
though even then we most add that the com 
prison implied is unfair to the wild beasts 
•or they do not get drunk and kill their kin 
•or the sake of fun 

Pall of Vijaynagar 
m his translation of Feriskta 
414 I gives Friday 30th Jamadi ns sam 


a subsequent passage the li irhan quotes 
the contemporary chronogram h k az aw cal 
famatft us sant as giving both the day of 
the month and (by the abjid calculation) 
the year of the battle [(o' One after 
the 1st of Jamadi us sam ( 3 ) Deduct the 
numerical value of ek from the numerical 
value of aWiiat Jamadi us sam and you 
get 972 ] So there can be no doubt 
that the date was the second of the month 
The mistake of Briggs or Ferishta may 
be explained by supposing that either a 
.ero vvas put after m dating the bat le 
or the date of the march of the Muslim 
confederacy against \ija)nagar from the 
plains outside Bijapur namely 20th Jamadi 
ul ( Br.ggs u . 6 ) «as “"'“J X 

considered to be the daj o( the battle 
m the next month or Jamadi us sam i ne 
passage correspond ng to Briggs ii 4*4 
does not occur in the Lucknow edition of 


^H-25 January 1556 as the 
el the battle of Tahkota where the e 


of \ 


does not occur in 
Feruhlas Persian text 


J SARhAR 


. the date 
the empire 

I fell \s Briggs s conversion 

the Hijeta date is wrong Sewell (p 
00 ) has corrected it to 1 uesday 23rd 
January 1565 which \ incent Smith ( 
p 294 ) accepts 

Now both these dales are wrong 
enshta is a mere compiler and not an 
rigmal authority Ihs source the older 
iMory Burhaa t mastr ( India Office Library 
tfanscribed for me ) def nitely states 
*t the battle was fought on Friday the 
Cfcerf of Jamadi us sam 972 which Cor 
osponds to Friday, jlh January 1565 In 
50^^17 


Stndent Lift in <’entral Europe 
Student hie bus slivuje meu"" 
hard struggle in modern Indian Universities 
rrJnnu.“easily lorget mv 
among students in the Paniab 
seen vvhat is happening to day m Calcutta 
Ind ebewhere ¥he follow mg «count given 
m a personal letter to me by an American 
in Marburg Lmversity will be of great 
interest to^ Indian readers and will be read 
with deep sympathy — 

Some of the professors I kno v 
morwy to buy decent paper “P®" "’of 

the r Wire notes rather do tl e> buj up a sort ol 
prolers waste paper pr nted on one , , 

other s de free for lecture notes For 
best professors it is d fficiilt or mpo s \ 

to go lo a he. Uh resort when they are II or goto the 
h Us for a necessary vacat on 

The stoat on for the students is man 

among the professors 
a Marburg student wa. - . . 

of June at the present rate equal to 

lugs PersonaUy I know several studeits who have 
incomes of less than Mk 500 per month in c 
one grrl student I v ng on the floor above me has 
an mcome from home of Mk loo per month ana 
student on the fourth floor— n tl e att c— has an 
mcome of Mk voo a month The average ncome 
of the Marburg Student as comp led by very carlul 
stat St cs of the Matburget studentenschaft is between 
Mk 700-2100 pec month From Marb rg 
sty last vacat on 214 students ( ot lo pet cent of the 
whole stadent body ) worked full t me on (arm 
m nes, factot es or in trade n order to earn m 


;a stence m n mui 
1243 * 
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study during tbe semester. As there seems to ba hoped, also, that new light may be thrown 
a standing grieva co bnween stuJents nrvd Wwe y „„ Ayurvedic treatment In llie past by 
unions some of the labor unions Iu\i protc.teij j. ,n TAnfril Aelj 

against nUo-ams students to gj into the «al md fCCC"! discotertes in Central AsU. 
sulphur mines and thus competing against the laba^ C 1 . A. 

union m-mbers In this connection I might describe T^^nr f/s =+«« thnna 


the MOtk of the I oropean Stud nl Relict This >s DlOOltlOS Rtld. IlOW t(J stop thOIll 
affiliated ivith the Deutsche Siudentenscliaft and itj , ,, , -< 

every Umvets.ty town ,n Getminy hoe orem.ied y Tlic nemplpers are full of accounts of 
most efficient piece of Rclef and Self Help siorK dacoilies committed all o\er Uengal Ine 

Here in Marburg there a e two large Student only true and sure way of putting a stop to 
Mensas or Lating Halls i^ictc the poor students them lies in removing the economic distress 

pa\ Mk 8 for each meal The meal itself is aboi^t » .1 tnr 

L meagre and poor as one could imigine. bu[ of the people, and ntlking it possible for 
hundreds of students are xcry glad of this help lhi|, them to earn a decent Iivetinoou and become 
enabling them to continue their stud ea Ke^ides the well-fed and strong and not in taking the 


pa\ Mk 8 for each meal 1 he meal itsell is aboi^r » .1 tnr 

L meagre and poor as one could imigme. bu[ of the people, and ntlking it possible for 
hundreds of students are xcry glad of this help lhi|, them to earn a decent IivetinOOu and become 
enabling them to continue their stud es Ke^ides the well-fed and strong and not in taking the 
Student Mensas the Studentenschaft has otgaiWMsd o{ nvouths tO feed greedy 


the necessary text books for the term The 1 


and means for opening up Indian careers 


plan of the Studentenschaft is to buy a large garden for foreign youths under the guise of acting 

near the city m order to provide xegetabics eto. .^5 trustees for the Indian people The 

d«t.esof .rac ,r«le= ,n IhU rcpcct vvere 
Relief and Studentenschaft xs based on the idea ^f r*‘;°S'‘'sed so far back as in the sixth century 
Self Help— IS 3 model of efficient and extensiveof before Christ, as will appear from the 
ganiaation There are no truer agents of internation -,1 following passage of the Kutadanta Sutti 

reconciliation and good will than the Slulenl Uel^f / Dtalo^ues of the liutiilha Part 1 Rhys 

Oisan .ms Stctelaiies Mr I««l ind Mr Unity k i ^ y v 

«it6 Itititcentcloffictiit B-rlm Tht Rcl.tl wh^, Davids, pp 175.5 Oxfiril Umvtrsily Press, 

comes to the German Students Cfom foreign land^ 1^99) 

represents more of a spintuxl than a material help -The King s country. Sire, is h arassed and harried 
U means deep gratitude and teal lasting mietnaWotvji there ate dacoits abtoad who pillage th* villages 
hiendship Tne Eucopwn Student Relief and the and township,, and who mske the roads uns»e 
Relief Work of he Quakers represent to eve,y Wgre the king so long ns that is so, to levy a fresh 
German a real gift of Christian love George To* tax vet.lv hi* maiMiv xv«., 1,1 h. n,.t 


V. V..S. .s. vvvfy were tne xinr so long ns that is so. to lew a fresh 

^ S'f* f George To* ta, verily his majesty would be acting xvrongly Out 

and the pnne pies of Quaker communty perchance his majesty m ght think M II soon put a 

A tm?n^ /Xv"' «ouniels^ game by deg^adatL^nd 

Germany today banishment and fines i-A K«„,t/,v.vi'^4.-.u .. n... 


bonds and death " Cut 


Mj friend is not himself a Quaker, but ihcir I ccn>e cannot be satisfactorily put a stop to so 

m every letter which he has, written to 7*'*' remnant left unpunished xvould still go on 

mv be has i.v.<lly described the tr.ur,.p„ ^h^gh d?ioX 

oi love, in this modern norld ol hate ever there b- ni the k.ng's realm «hn rievole 

which the 'Societj of Friends’ has Wqu themselves to keeping cattle and ihe farm, to them 

by following bterallj and implicitly the wh^'* ”**1“*^^ *‘“'S 5've food and sc^cotn 


Sermon on the Mount 


Ayurvedto Resoarch at SaatlaiRetan 

At the beginning of the cold weatlici 


Whosever there be in the king s realm xvho devote 
themselves to trade to them let his majesty the king 
gi\e cap ul Whosoever there be in the king's realm 
who devote themselxes to government service to 
them let his majesty the king give xvages and food 
Tten those men, following each his oxxn business, 


torn., after the Pnja Vacation, rt is intended "S £ "“''lire "^nt'^'Su, , 

to open an Ayurvedic Department of pleased xvith one another and happy. 

Medicine, at Santiniketan, in connexion oancing their children in their arms xvilldxxell with 


ivith the Visxa bbarati, under the direction 
of Babu Kshitimohan Sen Along with *he 
practice of Ajutvedic medicine in (he 
villages under the direction of the Principal of 


The Guilt of the Late war 


villages under the direction of the Principal of Pv^ru .j 

the Department, research work will be carried owinc to the r'V accumulating, 

on into the records of the past. AynrveSS Tent! and 

treatises which are to be found in Tibetan historians which Impartial 

and Chinese, will be translated and the t“S"v of’ VeSiT 
„„p„M ssnshsft .ev,s rvccvesvd 
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pjstr n the fate wir m tu'ope The rccorti* 
of the Rs>siin Foreign OTice which the 
i/if'hesfer Guardian !ai h^en pjbluhing 
hive b»»n so tlimaging to I rench and 
K^sun repuUtions, ihit it not too much 
tos4\, that th“) hive thrown the haUnce 
of guilt at least equally on the Kus'sUR side 
They also show the Fnglish 1 o'cign Sccre 
lify Sir Dlnanl (»re>, to liasc been a 
cinsentns; party to acts of secret diplomacy 
(eidng directly to war, sshtcli would base 
been repudiated by the whole of Fnglmd 
they had been published Mr Austen 
Qiataberlain, the leader of the Conservative 
party la the House of Commons, slated in 
the House on February S, 1922, that if the 
«n>agemcnti towards France and Russia 
Mtered into without national sanelion had 
wen linosTn beforehand by the nation the 
"odd tragedy of August, 1914 tvouhl never 
Wre taken place Signor Nitli has de 
»v onus of responMlnlit) for 

« 2*^ equally upon the war l<»rcls 
pj Russia and of (jermany Mr Lloyd 
ueorge himself lias confes«ed in ^ reveal 
pg moment, what Is practically the same 
troth But perhaps the most rlamaging 
wflaration of all is to be foun<l in the 
Ppates of the Russian Foreign OlTice in an 
f^'T on September, 1914 just a month after 
pe Great War itself was started A conver 
«iion Is reported between Count Witte 
no the I rench Ambassador Count W itle 
the War as a "stupid adventure 
1 the Trencli Ambassador 

11,.^“.. me forecall to vou that if 

a *oHd IS to-dav given over to blood and 
Ties it is for a cause m which Russh was 
gj ■*'”*nentlj iutcrested, a cause eminently 
P I’ a cause which concerned neither 
Hrifalo ” 

Sir Edward Grey made his fatal 
ppity Russja, over the dcadbody of 

by winch Persia was to be 
the * spheres of influence between 

Bsm powers, he was in reality signing his 
him "’bich was to lead 

i“^iber and further entanglements 
list . Russia and m the end to the 
entanglement of all, the great European 

CPA 

Ceylon and Ualaya 

to P''' ®®'"® 'bat an effort is about 

w made by the planters in ^talaya and 


Ceyfon to obtain exemption for f/iose fwo 
enuntrtea from the new 1 migration Act If 
there u one thing lint the people of India 
ire determined to have absolutely In their 
own hands it ii the settlement of all labour 
questions connected with emigration Hie 
planters therefore both In Mala)a and In 
Ceylon, would di much more service to their 
own cause bv putting their house in order, 
than by paving visits to Ssimla They should 
know that in the future, the whole question 
of emigration will rest with Ihevotcofthc 
tegislative \ssemblie» not with (lie Imperial 
executive It should be also clearly under* 
\too<i in Cevton that unless the last vestige 
of (he old tundu s)Stcm by which the 
labourers were kept in perpetual debt, is 
abolished there will be no chance whatever 
of laliour emigration being permitted under 
the new \rt A great step forward was taken 
in Ceylon recently when the old Labour Pena! 
clause' were rcvcinil'*d from the Ceylon 
Labour Penal Code It now remains lo 
sweep away all llie other abuses which have 
Im on VO often pomic 1 out The same applies 
to Malaya 

|i has been vugg vted that the stoppage 
of feylon an I Malaya labour from Inma 
should be held over theliead of the Colonial 
OITice in Lr>n<]on av a threat in order to 
strengthen the Indian position m Kenya 
Colony P<.r»onall) I cannot agree with any 
policy of retaliation of that kind The fndian 
labourer must not he made a pawn in the 
political game Ins own interests must be 
first and fast considered The question of 
labour emigration is a social and economic 
one rather than directly political 

C I.A 

BoQ^al flllnistors and tho Indian 
Association , , , 

We have before us some corfeSpondenctf ' 
dealing with certain arbftrarv ’'methodi ' 
adopted at the annual ' meelldg ^df'^thh’ 
fndian Association ^beblT becentf)" 
slated that the Chalftdin 4 ) 1 'Hie inefetthg** 
acted, in a number ''6f invtiihcrfs,'' Contrary I 
to accepted ’’^iriflclples 'of eoiJslffiitianal ‘ 
procedure,''’ rurthif, be''areHfallI/ lift ottU^ 
tude the' /ttdependenf’ sectfon"of' 

members ‘ * tliaf Is ’’those viheJ dared lob 
differ Wdi ^ llH" Mfnfsfers ’ ahd ‘Ihdr’ 
entourage'' i»nd tefeseff to darfy out ll 
behests v*ias ^llit'ou^li'&nt I yude arid ' 
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courteous in tiie extreme Px^mples. are 
also cited of cases in which the executive 
of the Association have not only violated 
the express provisions of its rules but 
have also gone against the fundamental 
principles of public associations We are 
asked in this connection to note that the 
Hon Sir burendranatli Banerjea Minister 
of Local Self government who is President 
of the Association was Chairman of the 
meeting that the Hon Mr Provas Clmnder 
Rlitter, who now acts more or less in the 
role of guide philosopher md friend to 
the excecutive of the Association pulled 
the strings from helimd the Pa.Jah and 
that Mr Krishna Kumar Milra is the 
Honorarj becretarj to tin \ssociition 
Reference has been made in the Press to 
the allegatlnns mentioned ahoie bv more 
than one member of the Indian \ssociatlon 
and these hate not been contradicted 
The allerations may therefore be talen 
to be substantial!) correct (t 1 ad so to 
been an accepted principle with public 
associations in this countt) that the) should 
not m any "ay be fettered in their work b\ 

olTicial inter! ention It is this consideration 
whicli Ins led public spirited Indians to 
demand the release 'of public bodies and 
mstitutiona such as Senates of Universities^ 
Municipalities District Boards etc from 
the leading strings of oflicial control and 
mHiiente Taking into account the relation 
of intimacy in which the Ministers stand l" 
the Government as also the way in which 
the Committee and olTce bearers of the 
Indian Association haie carried on their 
work during the last two years we feel con 
vinced that so long as Ministers are so 
closely associated with the work of the 
Association it is not possible for it to fulfil 
Its mam object which is to represent and 
m erpret popular wishes in matters of public 
mlerest It is unfair to the two Ministers 
one of whom happens to be its President as 

I "Jhi” j "»> ahonld be so 

If the Indian Association is to serve the 
purpose tor which It was brought into exis 
^nce two conditions require to be fulfilled 
First no Minister or Ministers should moor 

opinion have any power to interfere with 
the vyork of the Association The other 
condition refers to the arrangement which 
we are told places at the disposal of the 
Ministers votes of people whose subscriptions 
are pid not b\ the members them«ehes but 


bj others This is a most objectionable 
device and ll IS imperative that it should be 
put an end to at once So long as these 
changes are not introduced we do not think 
that the Indian Association can claim to be 
regarded as an organ of independent public 
opinion 

A Sorios of Jobbsrios 
Memorandum No 9374 A of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal Appointment Department 
dated the iqih Xugust ioi 3 runs as 
follows - ^ 

Mr H [ A Cotton who his been appointed 
I res dent of the Lej, slat ve Counc ! has been granted 
b> tl s Excc lency ti e Governor w lb tfie approval of the 
Secretary of State an allowance of £ joo or appfovi 
inately Rs ( oqo for 1 1 outft and voyage expenses 
rh s sum I IS been pv d to hlr Cotton by the Secretary 
of State lor fndv and it is proposed to meet the 
ffpm sxv ngs n l! e provison for tie rev son 
of pvy of the m n stenal evtabishment m the current 
year $ budget under the head jO— G eneral Adm nis 
Sccretat it— I nance Commerce and 
Mat ne Departm-nts Tor tl e purpose of class fica 
t on n the accounts Rs 4 000 w 4 l appear in the 
«t mite of the Secretary of State— Oeneraf Adm ns 
trat on— Sundry items and Rs 3 ooj under 
LxcUvnge on transiel on wth london Ihc con 
currcnce of the Leg slativc Counc I is re luesfed to the 
proposed transfers 

The appointment of Mr H 1 A Cotton to 

the presidentship of the Bengal Legislative 
Council was unjust and wrong and an insult 
to educated Bengal Bengalis were not 
vyanting who could discharge the duties of 
tJie othce quite satisfactorilv This is not a 
mere supposition for ^l^ burendranatli 
j!|wy has been doing the work very ably 
the granting of leave to Mr Colton before 
oe had taken charge of his office was also 
wrong 

Cotton should 
S*'^®n his vovage and outfit ex 
P ^^cordingtovvhatlaw rule or regula 
the bureaucrats 
(‘vnc.i crores of rupees in frontier 

bS to ® a trifle 

Snno^,« ‘t i» not X trifle But 

vfhv tsi “tit IS an insignificant amount 

thiswfltr appointed to the oflice 

If .hi prevented / 

to this tbe Legislative Council 

:? expenditure was a lepal necessity 

te exneuTlf ofra'ned 

sSt wLS“/f . but If the con 

sgal necessity why has the con 
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ccrrence of the Legislative Council been 
sought? To incur some expenditure on the 
assumption that the Council would sanction 
it or would not have the courage or the lack 
of 'o^alled courtes) to refuse sanction and 
then to try to obtain their concurrence, is an 
insult to the Council At this writing (August 
J6), we do not know how the Council have 
Realtor propose to deal with the request of 
the Government But if we were the Council 
ne would certainly not compK with it 
Throughout the countr) , the Imperial 
services and next to them the Provincial 
services are the pampered pets of the Govern* 
'nent, the ministerial establishments have 
^t for decades been paid decent salaries. 
Therefore, the w orda *' sav mgs in the pro 
vision for the rev ision of pay of the ministerial 
«Ublishm«nt,” sound like a grim joke Has 
anybody ever heard of savings in the pro 
vision for the revision of pay of the Imperial 
Mfvicea ? Government has never been lavish 
'a paying Its humblest servants Therefore 
w effect savings in the provision fortliere 
^loa of pay of clerks and then to pav Rs 
(representing an years salary of more 
than a dozen clerks) out of these savings 
‘Oa foreigner unnecessarily imported from 
*otoad, must be considered unjustifiable 
And there does not seem to be any sense 
, humour m the camouflage suggested ‘ for 
Uic purpose of classification in the accounts 
•or what has this bucksheesh to a foreigner-- 
no service yet rendered — to do with 
Exchange on transaction withi^andon f 

“Concurrence” Due to Fear 
Ignorance, Carelessness 
or Indifierence 

'Mien poor starvelings take what is not 
legally” their own, to keep body and soul 
t'>gether, they are called thieves When 
wicked private persons take by force »lwt 
j not theirs, they are called robbers , the 
{«aer, of nations doing the same are called 
heroes One knows, too. what in law is 
«>leel misappropriation. Cut when govem- 
meuts spend money for a wrong purpose, 
ocn such expenditure not meant for tM 

private gam of the men who constitute the 

personnel of governments, the words of oppro- 
“”ura mentioned above are not applicable 
4*^ertheless, such expenditure w wTong 
concurrence thereto no matter for what 
Is also wrong But many people do 


‘concur”, some just as auditors and others 
sign audit and other reports, as m Anton 
Tcheliov’i, story of “In Trouble”, which be- 
gins thus 

Pyx)tr Scmy/mitcii the bank manager, together 

with the book keeper, his assistant, and two members 

of the board were Liken in the night to prison The 
day aft»r the upheaval the merchant Avdeyev, who 
was one of the committee of aud tors was sitting with 
his friends m the shop saying 

So It IS god s will, it seems There is no escap- 
ing your fate *’ 

Avdsjev went on with a s gh 
The tears of the mouse csmc back to the cat 
Serve them tight, the scoundrels They could steal, 
the rooks so let them answer for it 

\oud belter look out Ivan Dani! tch that you 
don I catch It too' one of his friends observed 
\\ hat has It to do with me * ' 

•Why they were stealing and what were you 
aud tors thinking about " 1 11 be bound you signed 
the aud t ' 

'Its all very well lo talk bughed Avdeyev 
Signed It indeed 1 hey used lo bring the accounts 
to my shop and I s gned ll em As though I under 
stood Civeme anything you Ike III scrawl my 
mme to it If you were to write that I murdered 
someone i d sign my name lo t 1 hvvent lime to 
^o into It besides I can I sec without my spectacles ’ 

“Indian Art’ m the Bengal 
Legislative Council 


I lie prcMteedings of the Bengal Legislative 
Council are not adequately repotted in 
the daily papers and the official reports 
appear after so much delay that very few 
persons ever turn over their pages But 
though we received the official reports of 
the Council proceedings of the 27th February 
last and of subsequent sittings onlya few days 
ago we did turn over their leaves to find 
out what some members of the Council 
had said on 'Indian Art”, for we had 
heard that though only a small number of 
persons take any interest m it and fewer 
still understand or appreciate it, some mem- 
bers had spoken on the subject some months 
ago 

The occasion was furnished by the pro- 
vision of Rs 19,880 as grant to the Indian 
Society of Oriental Art under the head 
Education Rai Dr Haridhan Dutt Bahadur 
observed — * 

Anothw Item under thi« head is the sum of Rs 
iq8So as grant to the Indian Society of Oriental 
I fail to see how it has come under education 
I confess I do not know much about the in 
tetnal work ng of this society— except when we heat 
of tieir presentations of jewelled images to high 
per^oosges T "• is another th ng we mu»t re. 
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member, llic Tost j;riduite U'pift’ncnt of tht 
CnLuUi Untvir'ity his crcUcd {Ijnnj* the yeif t 
clinif for Ojicntjl \rl to winch ■» ilistin^ ii\hed 
Oricntil Artist his bei.1 app I ntcd As the fioinoal 
stsbihtj o( this chnr is secured through the Khaira 
Imlowmcnt the cont nuil> of it cio in m case !►“ 
jeopardised b) the thrcilenng binkfuptcj «f the 
L'fsucrsts I lliercfotc letl Uni th- ( ouned should 
refuse this special grant it k ist lorthcbid firrm 
cial jcir of KjJi 

As Dr, Dull confessed that he rlul nnl 
know much about tlie internal workinji of 
tills Societa should he not hate spoken 
after obtaining some knonledgc, or tf that 
was not practicable should he not base 
refrained from referring to the matter^ llie 
Jtem cjj.njr- under education, bci^ause the 
Socicl\ proaidcs dircctl) for teaching pupiU 
Art and mdirectla educates tlic public ba 
publishing the quarterU Rupam and holding 
exhibitions and arranging for the deliver) 
of lectures, JcC. The chair of Art in the 
Calcutta Univcrsit) is not meant for teaching 
Art students and, therefore it cannot provide 
for the sort of education which the Soricl) 
supplies 

Uabu Jalindranath liasu 'aid 

I regret thtt Dc Hiridhan Uutt has thought (it 
to olject to tlie vum that ha* been provic'ed in the 
Budget fls grant to the Indiaa bicict) ot iinental 
Art Among tbe things that we dejiie to see peevetved 
and encouraged are our old art idcali — the old 
ideals in their true sp rit 

With the advent of modern S)stem* ofeducatKin 
in India these ait ideals were being gradually lost 
sight of There are many of us here who feel that 
It IS necessary that these art ideals snoutd be revived 
and the sp rit that permeated them should ago n 
animate the people of the countr) and not onl) tlio 
spirit that now permeates and animates the acti 
Mties of our people The achievements of India m 
the field of Art in the past, a« man fested in the 
remnants now in 'cxistenke, excite (he admiration of 
the world In the field of architecture ne have 
the Taj and many other build ngs, m the field ot 
paintings wehave the Ajaiita frescoes and in varioo^ 
other departments vse have manifcsiations of (li^ 
old artistic spirit whith \\c can hardly afford tq 
lose This Society of Oriental Art th it has beer, 
recently established is seeking to create a ^chooj 
which, if lun on proper lines will regenerate wha) 
previously existed and is dying 

The grant as shown in the Budget is a very small 
one In fact, a much larger grant should hive beeit 
allowed to this Socicl>, which is doing excellent 
work as will appear from the annual exhibition of 
this Society I trust the Council will pass this grant 
Babu Surendranath MaUik tried to bij 
facetious by pulling m the remark** 

As regards the grant to the Society of Orient il 
Art over which niy friend, Badu fatmdra Nalh 
Basu, was m raptures, not only do I object to n. 


but I am of opinion tint the manner in which tlic 
Sxiet) i pictiifc* .arc painted tend* to vitiate 
the artistic tivte of our pennle. The piinicf* 
bei ngmg to this society paint fingers h gger than 
innds ind nai s lugger than finger* and e)cs half 
shut just 1 ke those of contirnicil opiuat*e.alefS“”it 
It simply ridiculous and vilvites (he taste of our 
p-Mple Iltxiauv* Sir John \Vo<5dtofTcor otlief great 
men liive tauf that lhe»c picture* arc bevutiful, they 
must be nee things' A* soon a* one tees these 

t icture* one IS astounded and ask* i ‘Wlual is this’ 
t this oriental ail* Or i« it any .art at all*' I 
slfongl* object to thi* giant I et tlicm p.aint better 
pclurea and not spread «u,h ndculoua idea* Ike 
(hat about Client tl Ait and then we would ghdl) 
P’) 

lUliu r.anlntlral.al Dc «aitl 

I jrji th7/ } h/} l9 wliy he 

Or llatidhvn Outi want* to reduce the grant to 
tie Societ) of Oriental Art 

Mil* institution isonenfthe few of which every , 
Indian should ho reason ibly proud It lia* ns it* 
onl) aim, the revival and the icgcoeration of India* 
past glory m aits, n» represented b) the immortal 
works of our master mnd* at Ajinta and elsewhere 
Itie wotk IS beginn ng to find mtcfitational reoogni 
tion and it iscttfcmeU di«jppamtmg th.at m) friend, 
an Indian, want* to li ndcip it* aetivitic* by 
(using the much needed help atthisslage. 

I cannot loo strong') insist on the fact tkit 
(he institution deserves all possible co'operalion 
and consideration and so I oppose this amendment 
(or reduction 


Sir Asulosh Chaudhuri \ii*orously crlli* 
ciscd Mr Mallik Said he 

1 do not quite understand the objection made 
bv Babu Sutendra Nalh Mallik I am sorr> he is 
not here, (or I should have liked to avk him what 
his standard of finger measurements was There 
arc matlcfs which sometime* require cultivation, 
and art culture is not a matter of mslmct*. one 
h-as to acquire it by careful training and that is 
what the Society of Oriental Art is endeavouring 
todo It has struck Mr Mallik that the fingers 
which the painters of this so-iety paint are longer 
thin their hand> and the nail* longer than the 
Ungers and thcif eyes m pictures .are alwvys half 
shut, but 1 do not know what he would have said 
had he seen a Cubist horse The Oriental Society’s 
portrai^ ere perhaps less open to criticism than 
what Cubvsl painters produce Whatever th it mav 
be. the society IS endeavouring to educate our people 
in mattemof act, and thc> ought to be encouraged. 
As regards their methods of education. I do not 
know very much, but 1 know that instructive lec- 
tures are delivered there with regard to art and 
"'“'Jeanameforthemm dilTercnt 
* bad ‘he honour 
hy Dr Stella Kramrisch. 
a man In I ‘he Calcutta University produce 

^ lecture hi e that I do not think 
Tndia «tuf ‘hat in the whole of 

India who could deal with the subiccl in the wav 

whtrh^eflli®^ ‘ ‘"any ‘h'ng* 

Which came to me as absotutAl.. i 

sure Mr, MalUk would ha\x appreciated the cduca- 
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ive «!>. c/ iSi* lectBrc J hiJ f r I 

« Vfryf^w3,njt j‘-rte 
I fcfprrt lhi» gr»-t a-wl <*j fvjl tS rV th fr* o M 
^'*<rct -xt an to It 

Rai Jojj'nJra Chan It Gho«r- Di’a* 
perhipt conn Ier» li'*nclf anajtho I'y 
« rn»t raanJin- ani iapriTtunJape manerj 
\ b'lpf reference to the jabjTt In 
U*png wi H hn foie _ 

ie>jartln; th' eehrr th-^i I ri 4 t » 
•*tj ajoa* |%» jffanl t-» the la ! in y o' Ot enfil 
^ i i-n en^ of iboie men »M have reoei ej / 
t > Conic! K*re ant! at i to the p • t .. o j i 
^ I Conn t'w^p te lacj} oe lica! »tait}irJ» i t 
t^'**'**L 'l»t*'ematet P*i Vivip! y ant! even 'of 
J'ere rt only one lUndirti of beauty I kn-vw 
, 4 “* *'"•<! peturei and fijtirei euppavd to b>- 
•'* purehawd brau^of itier oj nctv 

*nd fijTirei are !•»« fn> I n reoi^t 
the better II th- Sx-ty ol Ot-nt.l 
d'l parpov* 1 eerti n'y l' "k l to Le 

TT'e Ital Il\ha<Ihar evllentiv knowt much 
note cf FfigUntl than we «3a Il.t th** 
of Intlian pktarc^ fro'w ll v 
R pfWate I’fliith collections pub 
then by Unthh Rrmt which we have seen 
M not support hit tlictum that *ttc uj^li 't 
P«tarey an I I gtircJ are the novi in r« lucvi 
‘‘‘e Bglier the better * 

Mr F \ Larmoor obierveJ — 

AJf^knjt en behalf o( the St< ety ol Ofe«« » 
k», the (ounJeft tliereol an I on- -h 

^‘he hoo ur cf Ka, n^ ten o«« t m v<e 
[■'adenw Id, not thnk l%h.al! be .toik H *«e 
h vioty ol the Soc cly ant tell He 
the immenve amount nl good th.j| I h.,v 
the otnilj like t^i tine a I me I have 

e * prot deal of travel n? over a cons JcviU. 

^ IndA and I have seen Oriental an at tv 
w^?*. ptieea I would a,k I ow many ol the 
t^ehaveieen the invttnfeeni (e-nplea of 
«l»l>bede fw.ard lihihmesuar flere 
l^,^')l'_®*her pUcei in Southern India where 
pan^... e->n U w n In Rajputaai 

*n *t# I” ntmgs Irom »1 leh I uropcan 

santviT, Unforturutelv lor want «l 

0 , 1 ^* •"d aympaihy that money alone can Rve 
la ft,, been lovt to uv to a jrreat eaten 

oth y®'* c-i" M* tf'« ' "cs* 

1)^1 or § a hundred yeaia ago Noth ng 

til,— ^ here can touch the magn ficenl pc 

Po^P'^Med m lUjoutina Norlhern Inda arwl 
'* » a mply the wish and i m ol tl * 
Bf— *®*?«>''rage U young jtuJentj evrniflhcyal 
tad a., i***('^'“* with ( ng«» longer than hamls 

teem I" nger* and »em closed eyes 

htnii, Vi •'* I®t tympathet c tfcilment at the 
«e aaoS* *"* P°tthaseti of those p clures I th nk 
Wouif ■* encourage Oriental *rt in every way 
the w, “"ylwdy deprecate a tociety encourag og 
B, ,f el tlolh and would anybody ©ppi^ 

■ee started small factor-ei for teacn ng the 


mtitifa 1 re* of Difi rtuv' n ar<3 ether fiLr,c-« 
are fan ui all over tV world ’ I <io not 
£ n* bu' t**tt even iry es’eemeJ lr<rd Mr Mall W 
troji ! Pe^p at in a matter of it v k nj Th» Sxwtj 
of Ore" al \tt ahN u^h its prevent act v t« fid 
ea,.resv n on y in p ctures and bcoru*t is qa.tc open 
ta C e as itsie* of tympathet « Indujns to extend 
Its aMf,.'tess tn other spheres In these c rcuns 
Unces 1 »o.!d s ippcrt the roderife grant made in 
tf« llid^el far the Ind an STietv of Or eitil Att 
R.II Dr Mir! ISin Datt Hihidjr with 
drew lii< irCloT 

Expondlturo on Pabllc Education 

It Is Stltei m the /’ir/r//r It Prtss Bu!. 
leftn ( T June that iImuI one fourth of 
thr* to’al revenue of the Philippine novern 
ment l» spent for public edwCitlon ' Uliat 
proporti>n of their total revenues da the 
(overnments of In lit and the I’rovlnco 
spen I (or public education ? (s it even eqml 
to tie I I percent winch the Iliroda state 
spen Is ( >t the education of its subjects t The 
InJ It ) ear Beet and similar laeolis of re* 
ference do not contain such useful statistics 
RoUof of Distress from Floods 
Thousands of people m tlie Midnapur, 
rarid|iar and HankurA districts of i]en|rai 
hare been reudered bomelest nnd destitute 
by floods in the local rircrs Ihereims 
Iwen some lo«s of biimnn li\ es Crops and 
catiU in tnnnr vilI'ij^esliriyelKcn destroyed 
Uincial and non*ollicitil n,>cncic^ are nt 
uorL in these districts to relieve the 
distress Uc hiTC received the following 
np|>eal 

The Uankum Sammilini has nircady com 
meaerd relief work for ntlcyialinR the distress of 
the flood strickco people of the district at differ 
enc centres Immediate help for giving home* 
test and destitute people food cloih and shelter 
during this rainy season is urgently needed 
Contributions from the generous public will 
be thankfuHr received by I mergency ! imds 
Treasirer Vice president Ilnnkiiru Minmilaui 
Kni llcjnantn humar Knbn Itahadur, IVputy 
Director General of 1 osls nnd Telegraphs at 
No 1 Council House Street Calcutta 

K N SiRCiB 

Ilony Secy Ilankura Saramilaui 
20 bankantola I ast Lane Calcutta 
Education In Germany 
We have received n communication on 
the above subject from ludm News Service 
and InfurmatioD Bureau I imited of 27 
Burgstrasse, Herlm C 2 from which 
we make the following extracts — 
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To avotd uonecessary delay m future, «c 
adnse students wlio are senouafr planning 
to com* to Gernany for purposes of study 
and tta\n\og not to engage m unnecessary 
correspondence Such students should proceed 
immediately to Germany without sren waiting 
to secure the visa of the German consul m 
India ^ tsas can be secured in Trance or 
Italy through which countr cs students shonl I 
travel They should bring certificates and 
credentials regarding their educational career 
m India The India News Service and Infor 
mation Bureau, 27 Ourgstrasse Derlm, will 
do all that is necessary to find for new 
students rooms and board teachers of Gcr 
man entrance into universities factories, etc, 
as required 

These students who have not definitely 
planned to come to Ctermany, but wbo desire 
general information are requested to apply 
to the Students Information Bureau in Poona 
Bombay Presidency, which has been provi 
sionally appointed out represcntalive, and 
which we keep regularly informed about 
educational conditions m Germany 

Those who do not intend to proceed im 
mediately to Germany would find it profitable 
to learn German before leaving India so as 
to be able to begin their work as soon as 
possible after their arnral here Otherwise 
they mast be prepared to spend at least 
three to four months of coneentrated study 
of the German language There is a School 
of Modern Languages m Pooaa and teachers 
of German in several other Indian cities It 
is not necessatv for students intending to 
come to Germany to know Enelish The 
Bureau has German teachers at its disposal 
who give instruction through the medium 
of Hindi 

lu our last bulletin we stated that the 
living expenses here would be between three 
and five thousand Marks per month the 
rate of exchange at that time being 800 
Marks to a Pound We find that this has 

f iven rise to a misunderatanding as students 
ave, on the strength of this statement 
provided themselves with no more than three 
thousand Marks a month instead of caicniat 
mg according to the rate of exchange In 
future it would be safer to make aU caUnla 
tions in Pounds sterling We should advise 
students to provide themselves with approxi 
mately one hundred Pounds sterling a year, 
which would cover aU living expenses cloth 
ing, teachers and ordiiary university fees 
\\e wish to draw mtention to the fact that 
for factory training a premuiin has very 
often to be paid varying according to the 
nature of the factory The fee gcnerallv 
amounts to from Tifteen to Thirty Pounds 
w year The fees for special schools ate much 
higher Tor example the special Textile and 
Dyeing Schools demand 125 Founds a year 
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from Indians, because they are Brilish sub 
jects , the Tannin? s'hool GO Pounds for 
the year, the Sugar school, JO Pounds, etc 
Besides, students of science, who wish to 
stadr at the Technical or Agricultural Uni* 
veraUtes, must have their own apparatus 
nod should allow for an additional expense 
of three to fiie Pounds per term on this 
account Tb- total amounts to one third of 
the expenditure in Eagland or America In 
Germany, furthermore, students acquire ve^ 
real fiictory traiuing, which is often denied 
them m otner couutnes 

We repeat that no one should buy Marks 
to India, but should change money (Pounds) 
only when needed in Germany, from time to 
time Indian banks pay much less than German 
banks and students lose heavily by conrer 
ting their funds m India 

Appropriate Linos from Sbolloy 

In these dark, and unsettled days, when 
it becomes difficult eren to hope, the last 
lines of bhelley’s “Prometheus Unbound" 
would be found uplifting 

To suffer woes which Hope thinks infinite, 

To forgive wrongs darker than death or 
night, 

To defy Power which seems omnipotent 
To love and bear to hope till Hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contem 
plates 

Neither to change to flitter, nor repent 
This like thy glory Titftn, is to be 
Good great and joyous beautiful and free 
This IS alone Life, Joy, Empire, and \ ictory 

“Blamo the GoTornmont and 
Yourselves’ 

Mr Arnold Luptoa has written a book 
cattt}ed "llappj- ladta—as rt miffbt be rf 
guided by Modern Science” ( Allen and 
Uttwm, 188 pp , Gs ), in which he regards 
ladia as the most wonderful country lU 
the world, and ventures to say to its 
people, 

”DIame the Government by all means, but 
blame yourselves as well exercise your great 
intellectual faculties to work out your owq 
advancement and you will gam pot only- 
material wealth, but intelWtual joy and tht 
«spect of all the other peoples of the earth ' 

Bengal’s Driuking Water 

At the August sessions of the Bengal 
Legislative Council Sir Surendraoath 
Banei^ea informed that body that eight 
municipalities had applied to the Sanitary 
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Engineer to the CoTcrnment for the pur 
iw*e of framing schemes for the sinking 
of tube wells within tlieir jurisdiction 
He also said that 

ft was the latention ofGorernment to con 
rae a Cooference at an eartjr dile for the 
of discussing; the water lupnl; problerj 
Goternor— he was autho- 
to state— wonll open that Conference 
^ tepreSCTtatircs from the rural aod nrhao 
^ouM be inrited and they woull hate 
” opportunity of discusstn;; the matter an 1 
Jing their Tiews before the Conference 

0 II' following two motions of Rat 
Kadhacharan Pal Bahadur and Rai 
Jogendra Chnndcr Gbose Bahadur res 
j^ctireljr were earned and accented by 

boremment — 

, Council reeommen la to the ror*mment 
0 ronsider the question of a at mg tube-wells 
restorinR aod re-escaeatiog 
w the supply of driakios water by 
loans to District Hoards and malciog 
„ “ E^Wts to local authorities for the pnr 
'“55. ** may be necessary and practicable 

Conned recomraeodi to the OoTemment 
*“® of Rs 2 00 000 be allotted in grants 
n the Gorernment may think lit and 

B^*“*5 e D strict Ronrdi luring the 

^|j*®^4^^eather for the supply of drinking 

University Roconstructlon 

At the last meeting of the Calcutta 
^“Wersity Senate 

menf^ S rear moTcil for tie nppo nt 

th. o®' comniittee to consider a letter from 
on the subject of the recoo 
WM *.T°/ Calcutta TIaivers ly The fetter 
a “y ‘I** Government in piirsnnilce of 

iQff the Bengal Co incil fccomniend 

Of'th. It *°‘lowiag changes in the conslifal on 
lue UaiTcrs ty — 

of 11 . least 80 per cent of the fellows 

all rv^ “°‘WS ty should be elected (h) that 

ana «®?* ba\elaken degrees of doctors 

tfara in any faculty not less than s ven 

en,,.. .“'/ore the date of election should be 
(cl ivl/® 80 per cent of the fellows 
ETfljlf,-* °? whatsoerer be charged any 
^Wion** IS entitled to take part m such 

41 ,/'' agree that at least 80 per cent of 
. *elIow3 should be elected But the 
£1 should certainly be larger than 

resM ““Egested in the Bengal Council 
wh do not see any reason 

y among gradnates only those who 
S1V»-18 


hate got the degrees of doctors or mis 
ters la any facnlly should have the vote, 
norwby thev should be of seven years’ 
standing at the date of any election \Vc 
think n!t graduates— whether Bachelors 
Masters or Doctors m any faculty, 
should have the vote, provided that at 
the date of electioo they hat e ceaseil to li* 
in <itnta pupiUnn, and that no fee what 
ever should he charged any graduate u ho 
IS entitled to take part in such election 
Considering that at elections of members 
of provincial legislatne councils the 
voters may be quite illiterate and that 
the representatives of such voters may 
and do di£cn«s uoiversityproblems, among 
other tbiogs, we think our suggestion is 
not too democratic But should it be so 
considered we would formulate our 
minimum demaod thus 

That oil Masters aod Doctors many 
faculty and all Bachelors in any faculty 
of Ave years standing at the date of 
election should have the vote. 

Provided in nil cases that the voter is 
not ID sfatu pupiZ/nri and 

That DO fee whatsoever be charged 
any graduate who is entitled to take 
part 10 such election 

Ue have DO doubt that the vast majo 
rity of graduates will agree that we 
baae understated rather than overstated 
what IS due to them 

tJonocossary and Suspicions 
Seorooy 

We take from the Amnta Bazar 
Patril-a the following question asked nnd 
answer given nt the Bihar nnd Orissa 
I egislative Council — 

RXl BMIADUR DWARlkA NATH 
ORDFR'. AVD CIRCULARS TO lAII 
SUPCRlVTrNDESTS RB POIITICAL 
trisoncrs 

Q Will the Covemment be pleased to lay on 
llie”t«ble copes of all orders and circulars 
issued to superintendents of jails in 1021 and 
1922 with regard to the politcal prisoners 
and those convicted under the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act or impnsoned for failing to 
iiiniisb security under sections 107 and 108 
of the Cr miual Procedure Code ’ 

A —Mr M G Ilailet Government are not 
prepared to lay copes of the orders referred 
to on the table 
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To avoid uoaecessary delay in future, we 
advise students wlio are senousfi' pHnaing 
to com* to Germany for purposes of study 
and training not to engage in unnecessary 
correspondence Such students should proceed 
immediately to Germany without even waiting 
to secure the visa of the German consul in 
India Visas can be secured m Trance or 
Italy, through which countries students shoull 
travel They should bring certificates and 
credentials regarding their educational career 
in India The India News Service and Infor 
mation Bureau, 27 Durgstrnsse Berlin, will 
do all that is necessary to find for new 
students rooms and board, teachers of Ger 
man, entrance into universities factories etc 
as required ’ ’ 

Those students who have not ilefimtclr 
planned to come to Germany, bnt who desire 
general information are requested to apply 
to the Students Information Bureau m Poona 
Domhay Presidency, which has been provi 
sionally appointed our representative, and 
which we keep regularly informed about 
eaucational conditions in Germany 

Those who do not mteod to proceed la 
mediately to Germany would find it profitable 
to learn German before leirmR India so as 
to be able to IwRin their work ns soon as 
possible after their nrnral here Otherwise 
they must be prepared to spend at least 
‘E, «r concenlrued study 
lansnage There is a School 
of Modern Languages in Poona and teachers 
of German in several other Indian cities It 
IS not necessary for students intending to 
come to Germany to know English The 
Bureau has German teachers at its disposal 
who give instruction through the raedmin 
of Hindi 

In our last bulletin we stated that the 
living expenses here would be between three 
and five thousand Marks per month the 
rate of exchange at that time being 800 
Marks to a Pound We find that this has 
given rise to a misunderstanding as students 
strength of this statement 
provided themselves with no more than three 
thousand Marks a month instead of calculat 
mg according to the rate of exchaajre la 
future It would be safer to make all calcala 
tions in Pounds sterling We should advise 
students to provide themselves with aporoii 
mately one hundred Pounds sterling a year 
which would cover all living expenses cloth’ 
ing, teachers and ordinary university fees 
>Ve wish to draw a»teotion to the fact that 
for factor^y training a premium has very 
often to be paid varying according to the 
nature of the factory The fee cenerallr 
amounts to from Fifteen to Thirty Pounds 
a year The fees for special schools aremach 
higher For example the special Textile aud 
Dyeing Schools demand 12" Pounds a year 


from Indians, because they are Unlish sab 
jects, the Tanamg schoa!, CO Pounds for 
the year, the Sugar school. 20 Pounds, etc. 
Besides students of science, who wish to 
stud^ at the Technical or Agricultural Uni 
versities, must have their own apparatus 
and should ollow for an additional expense 
of three to five Pounds per term on this 
account The total amounts to one third of 
the expenditure in Cagland or America la 
Germauy, furthermore, students acquire very 
real factory training, which is often denied 
them in other countries 

We repeat that no one should buy Marks 
in India, but should change money (Pounds) 
only when needed, in Germany, from time to 
time Indian banks pay much less than German 
banks, and students lose heavily by conver 
ting their funds in India 

Appropriate Linos from Sholloy 

lo these dark and unsettled days, when 
it becomes difticult even to hope, the last 
lines of bhelley’s "Prometheus Unbound” 
would be found uplifting 

To suffer woes which Hope thinks infinite, 

To forgive wrongs darker than death or 
night. 

To defy Power which seems omnipotent 
To love and bear , to hope till Hope creates 
From Its own wreck the thing it contem* 
plates 

Neither to change to flatter, nor repent 
This like tby glory, Titan, is to be 
Good, great and joyous beautiful and free 
This IS alone Life, Joy, Empire, and \ ictory 

"Blame the GoTornment and 
Touraelvea ” 

Mr Arnold Lupton has written a book 
entitled "Happy India — as it might be if 
guided by Modern Science” ( Allen and 
Univia, 188 pp , Gs ), m which he regards 
India as the most wonderful country m 
the world, and ventures to say to its 
people, 

"Blame the Government by all means, but 
blame yourselves as well , exercise your great 
mtellectual faculties to work out your own 
adTancement and you will gam not only 
material wealth, hut intell*ctuM joy, and the 
respect of all the other peoples of the earth ” 

Bengal’s Drinking Water 

At the August sessions of the Bengal 
1 egislative Council bir Surendranath 
Banerjea informed that body that eight 
municipalities had applied to the Sanitary 
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Whereat It is claimed tint forty thousand 
of the people of India have been put into prison 
onrmg the last nine months for the alleged 
offense of voicing their aspirations therefore 
belt 

Kesolved That the American Federatioa 
of Labour hereby expresses its sympathy for 
tbejnst struggles and aspirations of the people 
oflndia 

The accuracy of the figure ‘ forty thou 
sand’ may be disputed, hut the exact 
%are is comparatively unimportant for 
the number of political prisoners has been 
unquestionably very large 
One might think that the American 
Labor Movement would, as a matter of 
course, adopt almost any resolution asked 
IQ behalf of suffering people and welcome 
a statement of the facts , and so it might 
have been, had it not been for the attitude 
w fraternal delegates from the British 
Trade Umon Congress The original 
rwolutiou was similar to the one finally 
adopted except that it referred to Mr 
Oaadht and the non-co operation method 
Mr Gompers seemed to be afraid that 
Wen references would prove offensive to 
the two ‘ fraternal delegates from the 
omtih Trade Union Congress towards 
whom It was asserted, no discourtesy 
would be tolerated So, if Indians waob 
*0 be free and for that purpose adopt, 
methods which they consider effective H - 
« discourtesy” to the representativ^'' 
01 British labour 1 Whatever that 
®ay be the fact is that the two 
®*Q representing the labor move 
oent of England were so thoroughly 
imbued with imperialism so far as their 
attitude towards India was concerned 
although they were for recognition 
Russia and for other liberal policies 
hey would not move an inch for India 
rnee all references to Mr Gandhi and 
oon^o-operation had to be omitted 

Pressure on our space compels ns to 
®any edifying details 
Wr Buck concludes his communication 
With the following observations — 

1 labor movements of all peoples 

hould have fraternal relations and the 
mbonr movement of India shonld have 
ow relations with the labor movement 
America , but the advisability of this 


step certainly is emphasized and made 
clear and specific instead of general, by the 
occnrrences herein described If ‘6ourtesy’ 
to fraterml delegates is to have a deter 
mining influence on what one labor move 
ment IS to say of the struggles of the 
workers of another, then the All India 
Inde Union Congress should without 
delay, carry on negotiations with Presi 
dent Gompers to the end that it may 
send fraternal delegates to the American 
Federation of Labour conventions, 
which delegates then would have the 
right to* present India s cause as a 
matter of course By the exchange of 
fraternal delegates also, American delegates 
wonid visit India and learn the facts 
which then they would have the duty of 
reporting to the American Federation of 
Labor ’ 

Iiloyd George on Britain s Brer 
lasting Trnsteeship for India 
\ir Lloyd George s speech in apotheosis 
of the Indian Civil Service«fi*e<l not either 
elate or depress us As^iimanly speak 
ing the future of India* rests mainly with 
Indians we do not much care how the 
premier s speech is interpreted 

The Tim*s has declared that the Reforms 
in India are not an experiment but law 
I 1 hat way of putting the thing does not 
’ however mend matters For a law which 
tbe British parliament has made the 
British parliam'ut can also mend or end 
It may be bad form in civilised countries 
fora private individual to take the law 
into ones ov\n hands bat m the civilised 
world as a whole onl^ those nations can 
remain or become free which can take the 
law into their own hands m the sense of 
making maintaining or mending it accord 
log to their need and will If the ‘ law” 
which T/ie Fi/nes speaks of were our law, 
a law made by us. then even the Moderates 
wonid langh Mr-'Hoyd George to scorn 
for being a busybody,.' Bat as he is the 
leader of those who g6t the British parha 
ment to pass tbe Governmjnt of India 
Act and as section 41 of that tet provides 
that after the Act has been iti force for 
ten years a commission^C enquiry shall be 
appointed ‘ for the enquiring into 
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the system of government, the growth of 
educatiqn, and the development of rc 
presentative institutions, in British Indn, 
and matters connected therewith, and 
the Commission shall report ns to whether 
and to what extent it is desirable to cstab 
hsh the principle of responsible govern 
inent or to extend, modify, or restrict the 
degree of responsible government then 
existing therein,"— he is entitled to call the 
Reforms an experiment 'Ihc words of 
the section are very clear The Commission 
IS to report ‘‘whether it is desirable to 
establish the principle of responsible 
government,” and if it thinks it desirable 
to do so, then it will report ‘‘to wbat 
extent it is desirable to establish the 
rrinciplc of responsible government ” 

U IS abundantly clear from Mr Ho>d 
George's soeecb that in his opinion India 
will never be and will never deserve to be 
entirely self ruling— she must ever remain 
in the leading strings of Loghslimcn 
Though there are other passages having 
this import, we will quote only one and 
that mspite of its orFensive tone of con 
descending patronage 

I app each this question from the point 
of view of one who believes in getting ludiaos 
to assist 08 in discharging the very great 
trust and obligation which we have latiented 
and which 1 hope we shall transmute to our 
descendants m generations to come 
The Indian Leoiseathkf 
1 rom that point of view I should like 
to say this The success of our eflbrts in 
securing the attachment of Indians to the 
service recruitment of Indians in the service 
the embodiment of Indians in the semce 
will depend not upon the quality of the 
speeches delivered in the Legislature by 
Indians ( although I do not despise that 
contribution tn the least because that is 
what Parliament means It means a place 
lor speaking) but rather by their efBciency 
in the discharge of their ordinary hum drum 
tasks as members ol the c vil and other 
'ervices I think it is important that Indians 

minds They sec speeches reported in the 
pipers and they see that a great deal of 
importance is attached to those speeches 
and they say this is the art of go\er^^t 
Well It IS part of the art of democratic 
government and people who try S 
without It have generally failed UnIcsf th^ 
supplement it by showing that they tire 


to do their work as civil servant*, then the 
expenment of milting them to cooperate with 
us w ill he a failure 

\\Iiat I want specially to saj is this that 
whatever their success whether ns Parlia 
nientnnnus or as administrator*, 1 can see 
no period when they can cli*pcn«e with the 
guidance and assistance of a small nucleus of 
lintisli Civil ‘icrvants— of Hritish OiTicials in 
India Tliej arc the steel frame of the 'yhole 
structure I do not care wliat jnu build 
in to it if 5 oil take that steel frame out 
the fabric will collapse It is, therefore, 
essential that they 'lioiild be tl ere, but not 
for their own sakes 

lilts passage in Mr George’s speech 
reminds us of Lord Morlcy's declaration 
that as far ns he could look into the 
future by the power of his imagination, 
he could not di«cern an> period when 
India would be self ruling How British 
politicians whose political opinions dilTer 
widely, hold identical views in relation to 
India ' 

The Premier says — 

India has never leen governed on these 
principles before The Native States are not 
governed on these principles sow, and it 
remains to be scea whether a system of this 
kind adapted to ^^estc^n needs perfected by 
ceotunes of experiment, ond marked at many 
stages m fact nt every stage with repeated 
failures— a system which the West has perfec 
ted for its own conditions and its own tempera 
ments— is suitable for India 

Here the speaker is guiltv of making a 
statement which is doubly incorrect I or 
what are the principles on which, he says, 
India has never been governed before ’ 
He evidently means the principles of 
representative, popular or democratic 
government But it is unbisloncal to say 
that India has never been governed on 
those principles before The other mac 
curacy involved in bis speech is that India 
IS being governed on those principles now 
Is dyarchy of the kind now prevailing in 
the Provinces, combined with the absence 
in the Government of India of even this 
fractional and nominal "responsibility," 
equivalent to democracy ? Is it even an 
approach to democracy ’ 

The nauseating piece of hypocrisy that 
England holds India in trust was repeated 
ogam and ogam by Mr George And 
he said — 
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Ooe thing we must make clear— that Bntam 
wul la no circumstances relinquish her respoo 
siDility to India Tbit is a cardinal principle 
notraerelr of the present Government but I 
!c*l confident that it will be the cardinal pnn 
tjplexMth any government that conld command 
the confidence of the people of this country 
It 13 important that that •houtd be known 
not so ranch 10 this country for there is nodoubt 
•Mut It here, but in Ind a where lor many 
reasons there seems to be doubts disseminated 
*ooelirnes fortuitously sometimes quite inten 
tionally and sometimes from facts which seem 
kind* justify conclusions of that 

U IS right that not merely here hut in India 
'‘.*”ould be thoroughly understood that that is 
a Inadamental principle which will guide every 
'^®t ever has any hope of commanding 
« confi lenee of the people of this country 
'« standby our responsibilities We will take 
steps are necessary to discharge or 
to enforce them 
Again — 

« tOTited the co opcratioo of the 

Mople of India m the discharge of this trust 
anted them in increasing numbers 
“ _ ptrbaps in increasing proportions That 
"88 inevitable evolution but I want to make 
»t IS not already clear that that ts 
01 in order to lead up to a final relinquishment 
trust but with a view of bringing them 
to partnership in the discharge of that trust 
the British Lmpire To discharge that 
« *t It IS es«eotial to have the aid ol 
Civil ^rvants Indian soldier* Indian 
,i,!;^*‘tnd Indian Legislators Rut it is vital 
nfii I'*. *hoald have the continued assistance 
' untish Officials There are not so very many 
t® I marvelled when I looked up the 
There are only 1 200 govenuog 
people with all sorts of physical 
f of climate and special ditbcolties 

oars'*"* brought up m temperate cl mates like 

tK^u tionald Maclean Docs that include all 
^V^ntish offinats ’ 

tUf That IS the total simply /or 

anri xf' It does not include the Police 
B“",.Vtdical ^tervice The figures are I 2W 
t--, .Cml Servants 700 Bntish police ofli 
a f British Medual officers That is 
governing tha^ pgaatic Em 
"ith Its hundreds of millions of popnlatiou 
So We have no natural right to manage 
/ affairs We assist tbcBntishers 

I. 0 arc of course, our divinely appoint 
p ®'*^“fal trustees and exploiters) m 
i’l ”^”'08 and exploiting India only at 
j,^/ kind • ia\ itation ’ * And the 
“ahers have been so efficiently and 
oscientionsly doing the^nties of trustee- 


ship that they do not expect and intend 
to finally relinquish their trust For our 
good, they mean to remain our guardians 
for ever 

Mark how the Premier deliberately 
gnes a false idea of the number of 
Luropeans employed by Government in 
India They are only 2,500' Itmaybe 
said tn defence of his statement that he 
was speaking only of those who^i ern 
But that ts not true For he mentions 
Indian soldiers among those whose aid is 
essentially necessary for discharging 
Untnto s trust , and he includes 600 
British hfedtc il officers, who certainly do 
not ‘ govern” in the ordinary sense Why 
then did be not include in bis statistics 
the thousands of British army officers m 
India and the tens of thousands of Bntish 
privates* Why did he not include the 
British officers of the vanous imperial and 
other services— the agricultural arebao 
logical educational chemical commercial, 
excise industrial customs, botanical, civil 
\etcrioarv financial forest, geological, 
irrigation postal pilot railway, salt, 
sanitnrv engineering, telegraphic etc ’ 
There are some British officers m the 
provincial services too 

Having thus performed this twofold 
tasi of siippnssio len and sugnstio 
falsi Mr George pretends that Bngfand’s 
task was to find jobs for— not even 2 500 
but— only the 1,^00 civil servants for 
he asserts — 

I mdios jobs for 1 200 is really too tnvial 
1 sec comments— and unworthy comments- 
about our finding nxennes and jobs for our 
young men There is not one of this 1,200 that 
cooM not easily find a much better job m this 
country and a much better paying one The 
d fficuUy IS to get men to go there It is not 
the difficulty of finding places to put them into 

Like the cicvcr controversialist that 
he IS Mr George takes advantage of the 
small number of Bntish candidates com 
pctiogthis year at the I C S eiamina 
tion to suggest that it has been always 
so— that it has been alwars difficult "to 
j^t men to go there’ (ladia)I But m 
fact, this was wirr true m the whole 
conr«e of British Indian history On the 
contrary, there has always been a scram- 
ble for getting into the Indian services 
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India has been the salvation of Britain in 
the way of finding jobs for those who 
would otherwise have been the unetnploy 
ed educated of that country I Lis is so 
patent and well known a fact that no 
proof of it is necessary Still to leave no 
room for doubt, we will quote an antho 
nty Sir hdv.ard Sullivan, Bart, wrote 
inl85S - 


India opens out an almost exhaustless 
f eld for the educated labour of Great* Dntam 
or in other words it maintains at a higher 
level than that existing m any other country 
the reward of the labour of educated men 

to men who weigh well the crowded 
condition of every outlet for educated labour 
in this countrv and remember how dangerous 
to a State the want and desperation of the 
educated unemployed has always been it will 
appear an ample reason for striving to the 
utmost to retain if not all at least a suflicent 
portion of our Indian possessions It is no use 
of hyperbole to say that the marked tranquility 
of Lngland when alt Curope was totter ng 
was owing notahttle to the outlet India had 

J iven to her educated masses letters on 
ntf a p 20 

The same authority adds — 


I or f fly oc sixty years India has Wn 
to the brains and intellect of this country what 
the Western States ha^ebeea to the tbew and 
smew of America— the safety talve that has 
yearly alTorded an escapement for the surplus 
energy or ambition of our educated population 
There is no mob bowei er numerous and violent 
half so dangerous ns an educated middle class 
irritated with want and conscious of desen ing 
more than the crush and competition of the 
multitude enable them to acquire 

If wc consider the price that is paid for 
edneated labour in India wc shall see that it 
is at least tw cc ns h gh ns that existing in 
any other country Lcttirs on Ind i by Sir 
Ldwnrd Sullivan Dart pp 5132 


In an article published la the present 
issue Mr I dward Delgado of London cx 
plains why on account of the shortage 
of men caused by the war even holf 
educated students have found employ 
ment in Britain and how therefore there 
18 ft temporary decrease in the number 
of candidates for employment in India 
Morcoacr m order to increase the emo 
lumciits of I uropenns employed m Oo\ern 
ment seriicv ui India the scraicc men 
and their friends relatives and advocates 
have created a scare They have filled 
the minds of the Bntish public with the 


alarming idea that Luropeans lo India 
are living as it were on the top of a 
volcano that the honour of women was 
not safe, 6Lc , &.c And it is these same 
scaremongers who nre now filled with ap 
prehension at the result of their campaign 
of creating a false alarm I hey wanted 
that those of their countrymen who went 
out to serve in India should ba^e very 
high salaries and allowances, etc They 
did not want that nobody should go out 
to India to serve there But they are 
taken aback at finding that their false 
description of conditions m India has 
been taken to be literally true and "that 
m consequence fewer men than before arc 
willing to serve m India But there is 
no doubt that it is only a temporary 
state ofmmd of the British public Tor, 
wc find It stated in the memorandum 

sent by the Hon Mr S P 0 Donnell sc 
cretarv to the Government of Indio to all 
local Governments and administrations on 
the question of the Indianisation of the 
All India services dated Simla, May 30 
1022 

It i» not impossible that if difficult condi 
tions as regards employment cootmue to be 
feltmLogland the Dominions and the* colonies 
the time scale of pay and the pensions of the 
Indian services may prove an attraction suffi 
cient to induce the right stamp of man to 
expatriate himself from Lngland fora consider 
ablepottion ofhis life and elect for service in 
Ind a 

The importance of this statement lies 
m the fact that it iswntten by a man 
on the spot one who is in Government 
service and who knows the advantages 
and disadvantages of service m India from 
iwrsonal experience There is also nn un 
conscious admission m it of the fact that 
ft present difficult conditions as regards 
^ployment nre ' felt m I ngland the 
Dominions and the colonies which Mr 
I lojd George would deny 

^Ir Lloyd George has never been 
wanting in brass nnd audacity So it is 
not surprising to find that he has the 
nudncity to assert that the people of I ng 
land 'have randt. n great sacrifice for 
1 , This IS entirely and ftbsolytcly 
n question here is not^ whether 

lintisli rule or the British connection has 
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bfea of any advantage to India or 
whether the advantages ba\c ontweigbed 
the disadvantages Let an assamption 
he freely made which is favonrahle to 
Bntain, and then let the question be ask 
cd, “Has not Britain fully paid and more 
than fully paid her«elf in wealth and 
prestigcand povrcr forwhatc%er services 
she has rendered to India ’ We have 
not the least doubt that every impartial 
historian and economist will give an 
emphatic answer in the affirmative 

It should be understood that here we are 
Wncemed with what the people of Cng 
have done for India, not some mdivi 
anal Englishmen and English women here 
and there There have been and still are 
uidividual Englishmen and Loglisb women 
who have made and are making sacrifices 
for India, to whom we are grateful, but 
«« people of England as a whole have 
laot] made a great sacnfice for India 
bacnbce means the giving up of some de 
s>rable thing m behalf of a higher object 
Mr Lloyd George say what desirable 
thing the Bntish people have willingly 
given up for advaocioe the real welfare 
of India 

Let us examine the following passage 
inthe light of Mr George’s declaration 
JJ^tthe British people are trustees and 
that they will never relinquish their trust 
'a India — 


. had no right to go Ibere unless we cneaot 
caiTjr onr trust nght throngb There i* 
Ereat vanety of races and creeds in India 
WobaWy a greater variety than in the whole 
1 Europe There are innnmerable divisive forces 
and il Bntain withdrew her strong hand 
'“Should ensue exceptdivisions strife con 
anarchy India would become a prey 
to •trong adventurers or to a strong in 
That had been the history of India up to 
li.. ^ tune thatwe took India m hand There 
» * “Itvaya been historical plav between these 
alternatives What has happened before 
m,»vr again if Bntaia withdrew her 

-.““it and strength from the guidance of that 
|fflpirc m fact if we were to do so «t 
V be one of the greatest betrayals in the 
“'oiyofany country 

Biaf ias Aapptfoed before ivon/c/eo 
if Bntain mthdretr,' He If in 
..“f® J>f the present and of the future 
®t alone can happen which happened 


in Indii of the past throughout her 
history (Mr George’s description of 
our past IS not correct but we assume 
that it is) then what has been India’s 
real and permanent gam from Bntnin s 
trusteeship ’ If India has not changed 
and does not in future change for the 
better under British mle socially, morally, 
iDtellectnally, spiritually, politically and 
matenally, what does the stinking word 
trust mtfao after all ’ Does it mean that 
Mr Lloyd George and men of bis way of 
thinking are determined to mamtam or 
produce or aggravate such conditions as 
would necessitate the perpetual presence 
of Loghshmen here with a big stick to 
keep the peace and that m the meantime 
they are equally determined to derive all 
the advantage that they can from their 
position of trustees ’ One meaning of ‘trust’ 
given in dictionaries e g m ^\ebster, 
IS a combination formed for the purpose 
of controlling or monopolizing a trade, 
industry or business by doing acts m 
restraint of trade ’ Perhaps Mr Lloyd 
George was sob eonseionsly influenced by 
this meaning of the word ‘trust’ 


The premier concluded his speech with 
the following peroration — 

We cannot keep a continuous eye upon what 
happens in India and that is right \ on cannot 
do ■( It depends upon the kind of government 
that yoohav there It is essential that that 
should be strengthened but whatever you do 
ID the way of strengthening it there is one 
institntiou we will not interfere with there is 
one institntion we will not cripple there is one 
iDSiitntioa we wilt not deprive of its functions 
or of Its privileges and that is that institution 
which built up the British Raj— the British 
Civ3 Service n India 

V^ehaTe undertaken responsibility for India 
We have undertaken to guide India We have 
undertaken to estabi sh and maintain law and 
cood government throughout its vast domi 
nions We have undertaken to defend its front 
itrs and to protect its peoples against internal 
foes and external foes The Bntish Empire 
means at all costs to continne to discharge 
that sacred trust and to fulfil that higbdestioy 


This in plum language means 
*We are determined that Indians shall 
never undertake responsibility for India 
That Indians shall never undertake to 
guide India That Indians shall never 
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undertake to establish and tmintain Hw 
and good government throughout their 
vast country That Indians shall never 
undertake to defend the frontiers of India 
and to protect its peoples against internal 
foes and external enemies and that the 
British Empire means at all costs to 
continue to discharge this its sacred 
trust and to fulfil this its high destiny 

The Viceroy on tho Premior s 
Speech 


We ha\e read the Viceroys reply to 
the dephtation received by him at Simla 
last month which protested against the 
Premiers speech on the Indian Civil 
Service in the House of Commons with 
out our opinion on that speech being 
modified m any respect Mr Georges 
speech may or may not imperil the 
Reforms such as they are but his mean 
ing has been quite clear all along Mr 
Lloyd George s two no Is cannot out 
weigh the drift of iiis whole speech 

He anted to give confidence to the 
members of tbe Indian Civil Service 
Indians do not want these public 
servants to be panicky, and so it would 
W good if they were reassured The 
Premier s second object was said to 
Inje been to narn that section of 
politically minded Indians who arc 
avowedly hostile to the Reforms and 
who advocate the plan of becoming 
tnembers of the Legislature in order that 
they may destroy it aad the rcformeil 
constitulion We do not Uuok that 
this section of Indian poliiieians and their 
object m seeking to enter the legislntiae 
bodies hnie b-en <|uitc correctly des 
crilicd But of this we are sure that the 
Premiers and the Xiccrovs warnings 
will he lost on them ns they do not 
consider the British and the \nglo 
Indian hurcancrncy to be as omnipotent 
factors m determining India* future as 
the bureaucracy, who have a good con 
celt of themselves think ” 

We do hope that even the Moderates 
will contmne not to be pliable W e rather 
exp^t that tkey w.n adopt a sliRcr 
attitude than ther have lutherto done 


American Women Candidates 
for High Political Office 


The Deiro/t A’^eiis says — 

More w omen will seek high political offices 
in the elections this autumn than ever before in 
the history of the country a survey made 
by the National woman s Partv shows 

Already reports have been received that 
four women are cand dates for the senate 
30 for the House and two for governors of 
states 

In addition there are scores of ‘ the early 
enfranchised voters in the race for minor 
offices 

Miss Alice Robertson Oklahoma the only 
woman member of Congress believes she will 
bave considerable company m the next 
Congress She thinks probably half a dozen 
wo nen will be elected to the House 

Although the National Woman s Party is 
vitally interested it has decided not to cam 
pa gn for the women candidates as an orgamza 
tion In other words it will not seek the 
election of women simpK because they are 
women 

We are not a political party m the sense 
of having a political ticket or party of our 
own said Miss Alee Paul head of the 
party We merely bold to the policy of 
acting ns a balance of power group to secure 
action from the party in power 

‘Tamtod Money ' Refused 


iue uisnop ot Rangoon has sent tue 
following letter to the press cancellmp 
his decision to accept ‘ tainted money — 
*J result of inquiries I have made I am 
clear Umt the d ocese must not accept the 
money so kindly olTered or now even actually 
given 1 y the Turf Cl ib to institutions under 
our care If it were accepted the spiritual 
of the Church woul 1 I feel sure be sen 
ously hindered and that being so tl ere is 
nothing for it but— with my own sincere 
apoioctes to any to whom they arc due— to say 
we m ist get on ns best we can without th s 
iione> 

T/ie Slitiesnnn gives the following 
summary of the tainted money’ contro 
icrsy — 

Conference d sci ssed 
2 of the morning on July 

rM....!?f. of accepting a donation to 

A ™ the Rangoon Turf Club 

^ conference urged the refusal 
of the product 

the courie of a 
hesitatingly decided 
no? li ""*0“ ""ky the money should 

not be accepted and the conference decided -on 
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lit acceptance of tl e contribution ConsJer 
able feeling waa aroused m Rangoon and also 
n Calcutta as a result of this decision and a 
ramber of letters on the subject hare appeared 
o the Statesman during the last few weel* 
The B shop of Rangoon wntiog to the press 
ra replj to his cnti*s declare! that the Turf 
Clubs contribution was not for the Church 
bat for helping orphans the blind deaf and 
dnmb Refemng to the blind school he said 
1* it worse to close it or accept the offer of 
Turf Club which wonld bnng it rel eP 
^ Bishop declared that ifhe conid stop gam 
biag he would but as this money exists is 
not th $ ( the chanties referred to ) the best way 
of spending it ? 

The Bishop’s final decision has been 
tjoite correct llis former argament v$z, 
as this money exists, is not this {namely 
some chariti^sl the best way of spending 
would be easy to use for acceptiog 
otlp front robbers, ^oonJas women of ill 
fome, &.C , in support of philanthropic and 
Mucational institations If any person 
who has made money br ticious or sinful 
otans repents and gires up Itis evil ways 
his money may be accepted by the coo 
factors of such institutions otherwise 
Not that any money can be literally 
tainted * It is only the effect on society 
of acceptance of help from those who make 
money by evil means that makes ther 
®oney * tainted in a figorative sense 
On the principles on which the Bishop 
of Rangoon has finally decided not to 
a^pt help from the Turf Club gifts 
thould not be accepted from certain thca 
tres and cinema bouses also 


Piopoaed Abolition of Precedonco 
of Barristors on Appellate Side of 
Calcutta High Court 


It 13 said that after the long Puja 
J^ation the distim^ion that now obtains 
«tween Barristers and Vakils with regard 
‘0 pre-audience would be abolished so far 
^ Only the appellate side of the Calcntta 
"igh Court 19 concerned If this inforraa 
ion be correct, the decision so far as it 
8°*s is welcome whatever wot ves or 
^oses may have led to it But the Chief 
Justice and his colleagues ought to go a 
?^P farther The \ nkils should no longer 
ttclnded from the original side They 
Should be allowed to practise there on 
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equal terms witli the Darnsters It can 
not be said that the legal know ledge and 
training which the Barristers receive 
in England make them unquestionably 
better fitted to practise the profession 
of law in Indian coiuts thin the legal 
knowl^ge and training obtained by the 
Vakils fit them for their profession 
to India Originally the distinction be 
tween Barristers and Vakils might have 
owed Its origin m part to considerations 
of race and colour , but now that there 
are nnmerons Barristers of distinction 
who are Indians by birth and race and 
who have not hesitated to admit that 
some Vakils have been their equals and 
superiors as la wvers they should be the 
first to advocate and welcome the aboli 
tionof an artifinal distinction whitli is 
not based on undonbtediv superior ability 
or training 

Logal Education in India 
But if the legal education obtainable in 
India be bad faulty inferior or defective 
in any respects it should not be impossible 
to improve it to tbe standard required 
The subject of legal educatiou baa been 
elaborately deolt with lo chapters xxu 
and xlv of the report of the Calcntta Uni 
versity Commission 1917 19 There more 
defects have been liomted out We as lay 
men may be permitted to suggest for the 
present that greater attention should 
be paid to the practical s de of legal 
tramiD" which should be self sufficients 
Wc have heard the complaint made that 
there i« a sort of profess oanl jexlousy 
existing between experienced seniors 
and callow juniors m the legal profes 
Sion which leads to a kind of guarding 
of secrets of the trade This should 
not exist so far as the teachers and 
the stndents of law are concerned The 
teachers should make it a point of 
honour to be wholeheartedly devoted to 
the work of teaching and to impart 
to their students whatever they know 
There is absolutely no reason whveon 
Tcyancing the preparation of briefs 
the getting up of instructions writing 
out instructions inspection of titles 
interpretation of docume its Vc should 
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not be practically taught to sludcnta 
of law Kno\% ledge of the important 
branches of commercial company and 
banking laws should form part of the 
law students equipment They shonld 
be made to study some topic of general 
interest every jear concerning capital, 
labour internalional law and the like 
and offer an e«say on it During the 
last year of their college career they 
should attend courts regularly and 
watch cases and n,rite out their ex 
periences nnt^ opinions for submission to 
their teachers 


Reduction of Pay and Abolition of 
Allowanoes in All India Services 

Tie «cale of pay in all the All India 
services should Tie substantially reduced 
anl all put on the basis of what pre 
vails in self governing countries Salancs 
slould be proportionate to the income 
of a nation and to the average income 
of tie individuals of whom the nation 
consists The present scales of sntnncs 
of some of the Imperial services arc 
higher than those of corresponding ser 
vices in the riclest countries of the 
world However vel cment may le the 
protests of the Luropean members of 
the All India services against Indiamsa 
tion «uch a state of things cannot last 
For years the Government of India has 
kept Itself solvent only by raising huce 
loans If retrenchment be not resorted 
to a time is sure to come and 
that at no distant date when loans 
would not be easily obtainable and 
when borrowing m ght be necessary 
even for the payment of interest on 
debts already incurred Fconomic laws 
are inexorable In obedience to them 
retrcrcbment is necessary In the case 
® services retrenchment may be 
effected by making the salaries such 
as would suffice to get competent pnblic 
servants who are Indians If competent 
Indians cannot be secured for any oSt 
or posts loreiguers may be imported 

for the same at somewhat hghcr salaries 

by advertising the vacancies There is 
no necessity any longer for keeping aj 
the so called European services with 


large salaries and fat allowaoccs for 
nil 

There arc too many allowances of van 
ous sorts , c g T A s, P A s C A s, &.C 
Most of these should be abolished and the 
rest greatly reduced Quarters should 
no longer be provided free or at nomi 
nul rates of rent to highly paid officials 
louring officers should be paid con 
solidated salaries and should pay for 
their travels from tlieir salaries Unncces 
sary travelling of all officers should be 
restricted 

Death of Two Irish Loaders 

Mr Arthur Griffith the Irish lender 
died of heart failure some time ago And 
now Mr Michael Collins another promi 
neot Irish leader who had accepted the 
treaty with England has been killed in an 
ambush Up to the conclusion ol the 
treaty the fighting which was going on in 
Ireland was between the British and the 
Irish After the signing of the treaty 
the guerilla warfare has assumed the 
njtcrnccine character of civil war How 
long this civil war will go on no 
body can tell Ireland has trod the path 
of strife and bloodslicd for centuries Tor 
this of course she alouc has not been to 
blame There is a party of Irish irrecon 
cilables bent on winning independence In 
the world s history there is not a single 
example of a conquered nation held in 
subjection by an tmperializ ng power 
which has won independence except by 
fighting or nt least partly by fighting 
And Mr Gandhi s plan of winning inter 
nal freedom — not complete independence 
by means of non violent non co operation 
IS still an experiment which has yet to be 
pushed to its logical conclusion 1 herefore 
though It 13 easy to cfiticize the Insl , it 
IS not so easy to suggest an effective 
alternative to fighting taking it for 
granted that independence must be 
achieved at all costs At the same 
time it 13 plain that fighting too haS 
not proved an effective mean^ nor is it 
li^kely to m the near future at any rate 
i here IS no doubt the path of compro 
mise the acceptance of as much freedom 
as can be obtained by negotiation and 
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tien working for more Hat irrecon 
enables would none of it 
There are followers of the doctrine of 
ifi/tDsa— non killing and non riolencc, who 
would adhere to non violent non co operi 
|ion whether freedom can l>e had b\ 
this means or not We arc convinced 
that there arc some persons whoarepre 
pared to follow this principle to the death 
aad arc fit for doing so But whether a 
whole people or the majority of a natiou 
can so follow the principle, particularly 
whea their opponents are prepared and 
*2ger to follow the path of violence and 
provoke violent retaliation, has yet 
^ be seen hevtrthelcss wc firmly 
Wieve that, failing intellccttial and 
®oral suasion and failing negotiatiou 
violent non co opcralioo is the only 
“Offlane and civilized weans of winning 
'?°*Pwdeoce Aodweraust also add that 
ooogh bloodshed is utterly repugnant 
feelings and wc condemn it 
‘“^refore we cannot but respect those 
"ho stand out for absolute independence 
♦I wll not be satisfied with anything 
«at falls short of It 


Late Sir Vithaldas Tbackorsey 
I ®®®hay and the whole of India arc 
I by the untimely death of Sir VithnI 
Ihackerscy at the age of 49 ile was 
Sreat captain of industry, a tmaocicr 
ij ® leader of the Liberals in politics 
anfl * services, rendered with energy 
enthusiasm have been varied md 

ca^^ ^at wrhat most attracted us lo his 
led bis philanthropic spirit, which 

can r '* princely benefactions in the 
0‘ social progress amonnting to 
j of rupees -In the warm and 

r '“S tribute to bis memorj which Mr 
^fsrajan a personal friend of the 
j , has paid in the columns of The 
*lated Reformer it has been 

*nd domestic life of birVilhal 

■aSn^^ t hts later years was greatly 
ptap. , “ oj a keen recognition of woman s 
helo .“’’'impart in progre-s IIis monificent 
Sadan Womens University to the Sera 

tioa'n ?°V other institutions having theedn<» 
tea nf ° soeial amelioration of -the condi 

01 Women for their object was obviously 


motived by the same conviction He was not 
given to speak about motives either bis own 
or others, but there is a sgnifcance in the 
fact that much of bis thought and liberality 
were directed in recent years to institutions 
for the improvement of the position of women 
Ills great reverence for his mother was of 
coirse the main source of bis inspiration 
This interest was greatb stimulated ^ Sir 
\itbaldas clo«e contact w th Mr G K 
Itevadhar vv hose eager cnthusnsin in the cause 
of women s progress could not but impress one 
so open minded as he 

Mr Natnnjan further observes — 

In whatever be undertook bir ^ltbalJas 
displayed g fis of immense braiu power appli 
cation and faculty for details He worked 
night and day on bis subject revised recast 
and often rewrote Ins speeches and made 
himself a perfci-t master of it The remark 
able tbiOn about bun was that while an im 
meosely hard worker he never worried or lost 
bis temper Always calm and loUected his 
was one of the most equable femperameDts 1 
have come across I hive watched bun closely 
in moments of high s iccess ond of great 
calamity and I con trulhruHy say that 1 have 
not seen another man who bore h mself so 
utterly m tlie sp nt oJ the fita precept not 
to be exalted by success or depressed by 
calamity 

I be late Kqi Bahadur Lala Baijnath 
collected various facts and dita regarding 
the bad health and early death of edu 
cttted Indians and Colonel Kanta Prasad 
wrote a book on the subject based largely, 
we believe on them Go various occasions 
the subject has engaged the attention 
of Indian public men Mr Natarajan 


writes — 

When the late Mr Telang d cd there was 
an interest og controversy as to why our 
educated men die prematureo Kanade laid 
the blame on the crushing burden of University 
examinations while S r Ramvkn«hna Bhandar 
kar attributed it to evil social customs which 
robbed us of our vitality Sir Vithaldas 
death at the age of 49 w ould seem strongly 
to con6nn 'lir. Ramkr shna s opinion Sir 
V ithaldas was not a v ctim of the crushing 
burden of examinations He is said to have 
attended the Elphinstone College but it must 
have been for a short time Ke d d not so 
far as I know go through any regular Univer 
sity course He was also exempt from the 
earir struggles of poverty which leave so 
nuiny of our bright graduates a prey to 
disease and early death He had h gh ideas of 
comfort and stinted nothing m giving effect 
to them He was a man of powerful build 
uni ke some of the younger Bhattias He was 
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not be practically taught to students 
of law Knowledge of the important 
branches of commercial, company and 
banking laws should form part of the 
law students’ equipment They should 
be made to study some topic of general 
interest every year concerning capital, 
labour, international law and the like 
and offer an e«say on it During the 
last year of their college career they 
should attend courts regularly and 
watch cases and write out their ex 
penences and. opinions for submission to 
their teachers 

Reduction of Pay and Abolition of 
Allowances in All India Services 

The scale of fay i" aH the All India 
serMCCS should *be substantially reduced 
and all put on the basis of what pre 
^ails in self goNcrning countries Salaries 
should be proportionate to the income 
of a nation nnd to the average income 
of the individuals of whom the nation 
consists The present scales of salaries 
of some of the Imperial services are 
higher than those of corresponding ser 
vices lu the richest countries of the 
world However vehement may lie the 
protests of the Luropean members of 
the All India services ogoiost ludiamsa 
tion, <ucb a state of tilings cannot last 
Tor years the Government of India has 
kept itself solvent only by raising huge 
loans If retrenchment be not resorted 
to, a time is sure to come and 
that at ao distant date when \oaas 
would not be easily obtainable and 
when borrowing might be necessary 
even for the payment of interest on 
debts already incurred Fconomic laws 
are inexorable In obedience to them 
rctrcrchraent is necessary In the case 
of the serMces retrenchment may be 
effected by making the salaries such 
as would suffice to get competent public 
servants who are Indians If competent 
Indians cannot be secured for any post 
or posts foreigners may be imported 
for the same nt somealiat higher salaries 

by advertising the vacancies There is 
no necessity any longer for keeping an 
the Ro-calhd Luropean services with 
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large salaries aud fat allowances for 
all 

There are too many allowances of van 
ous sorts , e g , T A s, P A s, C As, Ac 
Most of these should be abolished, and the 
rest greatly reduced Quarters should 
no longer be provided free or at nomi 
nal rates of rent to highly paid officials 
louring officers should be paid con 
solidated salaries and should pay for 
their travels from their salaries Unneces 
sary travelling of all officers should be 
restricted 

Death of Two Irish Leaders 
Mr Arthur Griffith, the Insh leader 
died ofheart failure some time ago And 
now Mr Michael Collins, another promt 
nent Irish leader who had accepted the 
treaty with England has been killed in an 
ambush Up to the conclusion of the 
treaty, the fighting which was going on in 
Irelond was between the I3riti» and the 
Irish After the signing of the treaty, 
the guerilla warfare has assumed the 
iQternecme character of civil war How 
long this civil war will gO on, no 
body can tel) Ireland has trod the path 
of strife and bloodshed for centunes For 
this, of course she alone has not been to 
blame There is a party of Irish irrecon 
cilables bent on winning independence In 
the world s history there is not a single 
example of n conquered nation, held m 
subjection by an imperializmg power, 
winch has won independence except by 
figblmg OT at least partly by fighting 
And Mr Gandhi’s plan of winning inter 
nnl freedom — not complete independence, 
by means of non violent non co operation, 
IS still an experiment which has yet to be 
pushed to its logical conclusion Therefore, 
though It 18 easy to c?iticize the Insh, it 
IS not so easy to suggest an effective 
nltcraative to fighting, taking it for 
granted that independence must be 
achieved at all costs At the same 
time, it 13 plain that fighting, too, has 
not proved an effective raean% nor is it 
likely to in the near future at any rate 
There is, no doubt, the path of compro 
misc the acceptance of as much freedom 
as can be obtained by negotiation and 
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then worlciug for more Dot irrecon 
cilables would none of it 

There are followers of the doctrine of 
ai/msa— non killing and non violence who 
would adhere to non violent non co opera 
tion whether freedom can he had bv 
this means or not We are convinced 
that there are some persons who are pre 
paved to foWow this principle to the death 
and are fit for doing so But whether a 
whole people or the majority of a nation 
can so follow the principle, particularly 
when their opponents are prepared and 
eager to follow the path of violence and 
provoke violent retaliation has ytt 
to he seen beverlLele<s vve hrmly 
believe that, failing intellectual and 
moral suasion and failing negotiation 
non violent non co operation is the only 
humane and civilized means of wmniog 
lodepeodcnce And we must also add that 
though bloodshed is utterly repugnant 
to our feelings and we condemn it 
therefore vve cannot but respci-t those 
who stand out for absolute independeoce 
QBd will not be satisfied with anything 
that fills short of it 

The Late Sir Vithaldas Tliackorsey 

Bombay and the whole of India are 
losers by the untimely death of Sir Vitbal 
das Ibackersey at the age of 49 ffe was 
a great captain of industry a hnancicr 
and a leader of the Liberals in pohtn^ 
His public services rendered with energy 
and enthusiasm have been varied and 
many But what most attracted us in his 
career was his philanthropic spirit, which 
led to his pnncclf benefactions in the 
cause of social progress amounting to 
millions of rupees •In the warm and 
loving tribute to his mcoioiy which Mr 
k. \atarajan a personal friend of the 
deccn«ed has paid in the columns of The 
Indian iocm/ Refortner it has been 
stated — 

"^lie personal and domestic life of 
ua» cspeciatlj^ m bis later years was jrrestly 
lafluenced by a teen recognition of woman s 
place and part m progre«s His mnnificeat 
help to tbe Womens Unnersitr to the 
^dan and Other institutions having tbeeduca 
tioaal and social amelioration of the rondi 
tion of women for their object wa' obvioo'ly 


motived fay the same conviction lie was not 
given to speak about motive* either his own 
orothe s, but there is a sgniGcance in the 
fact that much of bis thought and liberality 
were directed in recent yeirs to mstitniions 
for the unprovement of the position of women 
His great reverence for bis mother was of 
course the main source of bis inspiration 
This interest was greatly stimulated by Sir 
\itbaldas close contact with Mr G K 
Devadliar whose eager enthusiasm m the cause 
of women s progress could not but impress one 
so open minded as he 

Mr Natarajan further observes — 

In whatever he undertook bir \itbaldas 
displayed gifts of iiumca*i. brain power appli 
ration and faculty for details He worked 
night and day on his subject revised recast 
and often rewrote his speeches and made 
himself a perfect master of it Tbe remark 
able tbiD^ about him was that while an im 
mensely bard worker he never worr ed or lost 
bis temper Always calm an I collected 1 is 
was one of the most equable temperaments I 
have conic across I have watched him cIo«eIy 
tn momeott of high stccess and of great 
calamity and 1 can tmthfuUy «ay that Ihave 
not seen another man who bore him<elf so 
utterly in the sp nt ol the Cita precept not 
to be ezalted by success or depressed by 
calamity 

I be late Kai Bahadur LaK Baijnatb 
collected various facts and data regardmg 
tbe bad health ond early death of edu 
cuted Jodione and Colonel kanta Prasad 
wrote a book on the subject based largely, 
we beUeve on them tin various occasions 
the subject bas engaged the attention 
of Indian public men Mr Natnrajan 
writes — 

When the late Mr Telaog d ed there na* 
an laterrsting controversy ns to why our 
educated men d e prematurely Ranade laid 
the blame on the crushing burden of University 
examinations while S rltamakrishaa Bhandar 
kar attributed it to evil social customs which 
robbed us of our vitality Sir \ithaldas 
death at tbe age of 40 would seem strongly 
to «on6nn Sir , Ramkrishna s opinion Sit 
V ithaldas was not a victim of the crushing 
burden of exammatious He is said to hare 
attended tbe Elphiastone College but it must 
bare been for a short time He did not so 
far as I know go through any regular Lniver 
sity conrse He was also exempt from the 
early struggles of poverty wh eh leave so 
many ot our bnght graduates a prey to 
disease and early death He bad high ideas of 
comfort and stinted nothing in giriog eSiect 
to them He was a man of powerful budd 
ttnlikesome of tbe younger Rbattias He was 
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fond of borsLS -ind rode e\erj morning— Lady 
\jtlialdas actompiHjjng lujD lie uas not a 
•sedeutary man but of verj active liabit* Apart 
from destinv to %%hat are we to attribute the 
premature death of such a man who bad 
c%erjthiDg which might have helped him to 
lue a longer li/e’ So /ar as 1 can see, to 
nothing eacept the social environment, in 
wrhn-h I include customs such as d ild mar 
riage quantitative ideas of comfort nnd 
happiness erroneous dietary, want of religious 
freedom and so on I do not «ay that any 
of these had an effect on Sir \ithalaa9 health 
But it IS a mistake to think that au individual 
can escape from the evil consequences of a bad 
social environment ifhe has himself done bis 
best to avoid its worst incidents Whatever 
we tolerate we loBow, and we must endure 
Unless he totally cut hitn«elf off from it, the 
social environment tells whatever may be 
the extent in which it has directly mfluenced 
a person s own particular ca«e Sir \ ilbaldas 
tragically early death is a warning to the 
Bbattia community to emerge from their 
medieval notions of caste and religion if they 
would ti«c their commercial talents to the best 
ndiantage of their community and tbeir 
country , 

Tho late Principal Tawnoy 
1 bough the late Mr Charles II 
Tawaey rose to be Director of Public 
lostructioQ m Ileogal, he is best remera 
bered ns Principal and Professor of bog 
lish Literature at the Presidency College 
e w ere among those who had the pnri 
lege of sitting at bis feet He was 
respected by Ins students for hia great 
scholarship Ins dutifulness his sense ol 
justice and his scrupulous literary hooestv 
— ficwoufo’, in bis annotations ackuow 
ledge even the meaning of a word tahea 
Ifom an ordinary dictionary He wns a 
noted orientalist and had translated many 
bauskrit and Pali books into English 
Envor Pasha 

The death of Inver Pasha tbcgieat 
soldier and patriot of tire iouug lurk 
party has been announced and contra 
dieted We hope he is still alive, and will 
be blessed with a long life to promote the 
cause of freedom of oriental races 

Tho lato Mr Barondra Krishna 
Ghose 

The late Mr Bafendro Krishna Gho^e 
uas well ktiov II to Rcngalis fti the 


Bombay side as a successful man of busi 
nesb At the memorial meeting held m 
Calcutta to express sorrow at Ins sad and 
untimely death, Sir P L Kay said that 
the deceased * spent liis whole life in the 
advancement of the industrial and com 
tneraal interests of his country, and was 
the founder of the Abmedabad Sri Uatn 
knslina Mills, the Vnekanaodn Mills, the 
Bombay Merchants Bank Limited, and 
other industrial concerns His chanty 
was large and unostentatious, and many 
indigent families, destitute widows and 
helpless orphans used to receive regular 
and substantial help from bim ” 

Ovation to the Hdloased Loaders 
Mr (~ I Das Mr Subhas Chandra 
Bose, Mr B N Sasmal, Pir Badshah 
Mian, Dr Suresh Chandra Banerji, Dr 
Abdur Kalmm in, Mr i oqi and other 
lenders have received ovations oii 
being released from prison They deserve 
such welcome It is, howevei, greatly 
to be desired that the vast multitudes 
of men who have displayed such zeal in 
welcoming thim back to freedom would 
give evidence of equal and steady en 
thusiasm in promoting the cause for 
which the leaders have snlTered 

Flogging Frisonera in Jail 
What has been recently said in the 
Bengal I egislative Council on the ojTicial 
nnd non official sides on the flogging of 
Non CO operation prisoners in Barisal jail, 
in the course of the debate on Mr Indu 
bbusan Datta’s motion for adjournment, 
applies to similar and worse barbarities in 
other jails The official plea is that the 
prisoners must obey ordersandobserve the 
rules of jail discipline if they do not, 
tlieir contumacious spirit must be broken 
Well and good But bv what means ^ 
Must they be flogged until either they 
yield or die ^ If flogging docs not serve 
the purpose must some more barbarous 
means of inflicting pain and indignity be 
adopted ’ True, m Lnglaud even school 
boys are whipped on the posterior parts 
But in India such a punishment is looked 
upon us a very great indignity, and 
slioiitd not therefore he inflicted, if it is 
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to be inflicted ut all, ou an} prisoner 
^\ho 13 Qot guilty of 'iD> beiuous oQenbC 
iQvokiog great moral turpitude We are 
for Its total abolition 

As Non>co operators are sent to jail 
because thej do not obey some law or 
some official order, would it be ri,>ht, in 
pursuance of Mr Stepbenson’a line of 
argument at the Bengal Council to go on 
flogging these prisoners or torturing 
them in other ways, until they died or 
agreed to obey the laws or the orders 
they bad disobeyed’ As jail orders and 
rnles of discipline are not more august and 
majestic than the ordinary laws of the 
land and the orders of Gorernmeot and of 
magistrates logically that which is 
officially held jnslifiable to secure 
obedience to jail rules and obserrance of 
jail discipline, should be considered more 
justifiable in order to produce a spirit 
of obedience to laws and to Government 
and magislttial orders Will Mr Lloyd 
George and Lord i-eadiog make a pro 
nouoceroeot on the subject or indulge m a 
few nods at least ’ 

lit L C s Allowances 

Newspaper readers are acquainted 
With the scandal caused by some reie 
lations connected with the travelliog 
and residential allowances drawn by some 
members of the Bengal Legislative Coun 
cil It is a truism that those who have 
been elected to assist at law making 
should themselves obev the elementary 
laws of ethics 

The report of the committee appointed 
in accordance with Kumar Shivasethares 
war Ka^’s motjon to deal with the 
subject of these allowances will be 
awaited with interest 

ladiaa Olympic Association 
The Governor of Bengal has been pleased 
to give his patronage to the Bengal Branch 
of the Indian Olynjp t Association The associa 
tion sent Mr P C Baaneqee as a runner 
to represent Bengal m the International 
Olympic Gatuesheld m Antwerp in 1920 and 
It IS BOW intended to select competitors for 
the Olympic Games to be held m Amsterdam 
in 1924 The Bengal Branch has opened a 
swimming section in the Wellesley Sqnsre Tank 
Calcutta where a swimmioff competition is 
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to take place by the esd ol October 1922 The 
records and timing of the competitors in 
these sports will go to iiualify them for the 
Olympic Games id 1024 It will be a definite 
attempt to get India worthily represented 
at the International Sports 

Indianisation of Services 
There ts one sentence to the Govern 
meat of India's memorandum to the local 
Oo\erafflents on the subject of the Indiaoi 
sation of the All India services which 
deserves to be picked out for special 
notice It has been sometimes said that 
if British India obtained Home Knie, 
Indians would Lecome masters m their 
household and, in consequence, Euro 
peans would refuse to serve under Indian 
masters Such fears are unfounded tor, 
Enropeans do sene as subordinates in 
some of the self ruling countries of Asia 
And the racial feeling at present observ 
able in India is sure to pass away 
Even under present conditions, those 
Enropeans who domot openly show that 
they are the mesters of Indio receive 
courteous treatment from even the most 
courageous nod spirited Indians 

Ibe Government memorandum referred 
to aboie, observes ~ 

Earopeans emplo>ed m Indian Stales it is 
understood do not furl the nttaospbere 
toimicat to them and many occupy in these 
admimstratiODS a pos tion of peculiar privilege 
and regard 

Unrest in the Punjab 
It IS greatly to be regretted that the 
unrest in the Punjab instead of subsiding 
has received fresh impetus from some 
recent incidents We are not m a position 
to say just now who are the parties to 
blame for this state of affa rs and m 
what proportion but the facts as appear 
log in the dailies are given below 

The \vood<hoppuig afTatr in the shrine of 
Gum ka Bagfa a small village about fivemiies 
south of Techa 1 Ajnala m the distnct of 
Amritsar which has culoiinated m the arrest 
of a large number of Akah S khs including 
Sardar Bahadur Mehiab Singh a prominent 
member of Gurdwara Prabandbak Committee 
appears to have ongmated under the following 
circumstances — 

Oo \ugnst 10 Mr Jenkldas Asst Cominis 
Stoner Amntsar, sentenced five Akalis of 
Gun ka Bagh to s x months rigorous imprison 
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meat each lia\ mg com icl5 I tljein uiidir Section 
J7S> I 1’ L lor cutting trees Ifo n Ibe Mlnle of 
MabnutofGurdnnrn \s1ikU ttiej Alleged were 
lucaut for tlie use of frc^. kittUen 1 lus proniptc I 
the t»urd\\ am Pmbnndlnk Committee to i^siie 
n long communique conten ling tlint the 
Gurd\%ara at Guru kn U^},U has been taken 
possession of l>7 tlie Akalis and ^nas therefore 
under the management of the blitromaot Com 
luittee 

In Ihc same comtnnni ]uc tin. ComrniUee 
appealed to the biklia to stand bj the Panih 
that the Akalis should come forward to offer 
resistance in this matter It appears that the 
Akal s of the place ha\e actually come forward 
to obey the hints of the comm ttee Another 
batch of five Akalis choppcl (»tird\\ara wood 
and were charged under beetion 't? > 1 I G 
More bitches of the Akalis were coming for 
ward to otfer themstUea for arrest and the 
total number of arrests aecordi ig to tiu Curd 
wara Committee arc more tU in two hundred 

A Press cummunu{uc dated the d3r<l 
August last states 

The arrest an 1 conswlion of tiic \knb''C 
a adars for cutting hre wood forGuruka I angnr 
(kitcbeD)from Gurdwnra l^aads has already been 
reported Hatches of volunteers have been 
contifluiag the cutting and storing of wood 
uomoleated by the police Now again the reports 
are pouring m that several more batches 
totalling about GO roluatcers have been 
arrested and taken away m seven motor 
lorries More batches of volunteers are arnviog 
on the spot vying with each other in con_ 
tinutog tue ( uru s service '^o far the t»3 
men arrested belong to Amritsar Gurdaspiir 
Lyallporc Shcikhupura and JuIIunduc ftistricls 
A Press communique dated the 24tli 
August, 1922, states — 

Batches qC Sftvadacsatacvn^fuftlfQi: Guru ka 
Langar ( the Guru a free kitchen ) weeding 
Guru s garden repairing roads etc ore 
being arrest^ I our bevadars in actual 
attendance on Guru Sahib were called out 
ai»i arrested under sec lOf Cr P Gode 
So far 1^0 arrests have, been made Large sum 
bers of volunteers ate pouring in from the sur 
rounding llaqua and from districts far and 
near to earn merit by being arrested while 
serving their God and their Guru There i» a 
great deal of rivalry between both black and 
white turbanned Akalis in claiming precedencetn 
being arrested Those with black turbans 
claim priority ow ng to previous services 
which IS causing a great deal of heart burning 
to those with white turbans who claim their 
first chance lo their Guru s service A com 
promise is being suggested by fixing some sbare 
of white turbans in each group The situation 
IS calm and quiet A jatha of ladies hav 
Deen persistent m claiming equal rights and 


pririlcget with men but their titsc remains 
slvU ondcf consiJccfttion owing to obstinate 
opposition by men who declare that they shall 
not allow n single woman to fall into the 
hnnis of the police ns long ns there are men 
enough to do the work 

A correspondent of The Tribune 
explains the origin of tlic moNcnient thus 
I brief account of the occurrence at 

Guru kn bngli, n pi ice about (Mniles nortli of 
Aiuntsar n ^ikh sbrmc delicntcd to tbe fitti 
(•uru of the Sikhs which has tnken place on the 
last Amnvas festival 

A few days ngo some Sikhs cut oirnfew 
brvfaches of some trees beloncing to the shrine 
for the jmrpose of langnr (kitchen) '• bikhs 
wen. nrrestnl on n charge of theft and sent up 
b> the police nnd sentence I by the Magistrate 
to 1> months rigorous imprisonment encli The 
land oil Tvbicb these trees stand is entered in 
the uauie of the Gurdwnra in rev eoue papers 
and the Gurdw-vra tiscK IS la the postestioa of 
tbe Sikhs It IS said that the Mahnot made 
the complaint in tins rase underpressure 

As the branches were cut ofi under a f/on< 
tide claim ns belonging to the Gurdwnra under 
the preseot law it is n very clear case for tbe 
civil courts to decide nnd there vva« absolutely 
CO )ustificatvon whatsoever for tnkiog crimloAl 
action ngninst these selfless workers who are 
now rotting m jail This uanecessarj inter 
fereoce with the bikbs gave rise to provocation 
and further trouble auj as n protest against 
It bikhs have launched what is known as 
passive resistance Within tbe last 0 days 
up to idtd instant 1 10 bikhs in all have been 
arrested by the police and arrests are still going 
on 

batches of G bikbs go to the place, where 
a few branches of trifling value ore lying m the 
garden of the Gurdwara As soon as they 
reach the spot they arc being arrested and 
ahutHed. ofi la Iqccks Go bAo.ii<s,iiaxtRCS 
new batch follows and IS likewise treated And 
80 the cycle goes oa 

On the morning of the 23rd two European 
ofheers visited tbe spot showed great prompt! 
tude and havinu arrested 3 persons who arc 
inside the Gurdwara sentenced them to one 
year 8 R I each This whole alTatr of judicial 
procedure did not take more time than it takes 
me to write it out This extrajudicial way 
was opparently adopted to mp the movement 
m the bud But they have added fuel to the 
tice 

I I^ve learnt oa very good authority that 
the olbcials on the spot give it a diflerent 
colour They consider the movement as att 
outcome of the bad choracters of the ilaqua It 
IS quite the reverse of tbe truth and it is 
difficult to imaoioe the state of the official 
mind when they will readily believe the above 
story and will turn the selfless workers mto 
bad characters 
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^ attempt JS also bciofr mide to niik 
1,1, . serious bj catting some 
rger trees from the roots by interested parties 

tTl* ‘3 from a commuoique 

01 the Shiroraani Gurdwara Prabandbak 
t-ommittee — 

become eren worse and 
J“st arrested were belabonred 
and butts of guns bycertaio 
^ emen at the time of Iheir arrests Many 
^sons hare been lojured-some of them 
’ araoDgst these arc «iera Smgh 
Or,rHM"’S^ I^“«-tar Smgh Amar S.ngb and 
,L ‘t Singh Some of them were dragged by 
A bundle of pulled 
from the scene has been receire I 
i>,,K j? . ~ Shiroraani Gnrdivam 

n, andhsk Comm ttee f ersons with tnjunes 
others under arrest 
p,. IS slated are being forced to go away 
i the arrested persons wercal'oaed 
f,« water, which was taken to them 

Ungar bat now this has been 

pped Oa Thursday night no food or waier 
them There is a small dirty 
P J" **ose by and the arresied persons bad 
thweiQ niuddy water as they could find 

The Tribune lias published the follow 
un eye witness — 

.-} ®t“s2 th Aogast in the afternoon two 
r«?4L 'f«‘ted the *pot S flee their depar 
«r .u *r‘“K* takea a different turn lastead 
w tne batches being arrested as they approach 
tysiematically 

amoUed hy some polcemen (latch alter 
snbaiitted to this assualc which was 
earned, oat with greater rigour in the case of 
each new batch Altogether 44 hikhs hare been 
njured with nfle bntt-ends and lathi* One 
Kartar Singh of Tillage Lnliam D stnet 
bas been so rery sererely beaten that 
“P to the time of writing be has uot regained 
Dis con*ciousaess and his condition isprecanoos 
Alter this assault commenced no more arrests 
WMe made an 1 all the arrested and tojnred 
I^ons numbering about 5 arc now lying 
in the garden round wbichapolce cordon is 
poT”° They hare been told by some 


v...ikcis presenr mat tney were now 
^^*0 go away hut they have persistently 
wiused to listen to any snch indaceraent and 
to compel them to leave the garden they bare 
Jv*? f®® I And drink and It IS 18 hours 

1 this body of organised workers js goioe 
without anything even water in tbs hot sea 
son Yesterday a Mflhomedan passer by while 
passing his way close to where a Gnrkba 
^osUble was picketed was given s lathi blow 
I ne blow resulted in severe injury to his head 
*^®®theT Garkha policemen have approach 
^.tbeSikh langar and they are being fed as 
W-illingly as anybody else 


Oirororowding among Third Class 
^ Railw^ay Passengers 

, Tbe Direclor. Cciitrjl Uureau of 
Ifilortmtion Home Department Govern 
mentofindn lias attempted to crplam 
t tliecansesof overcrowding among third 
I class railway passengers m India and 
; has described what is being done to 
, meet the situation All that he says 
may be accurate Dut it cannot be 
I gainsaid that for more than half a century 
the third class passenger has not been 
treated as from a business point of view 
if not for the sake of humanify also, he 
had the right to be for he has all 
along contributed the largest share 
ol railway income from passenger traffic 
Iherefore improycment in the conditions 
of third class railway trayclling must 
take precedence of all other I inds of 
railway expenditnre 

Wanted Direct State Management 
of Railways 

I he existing contracts between the 
Secretary of State and the East Indian 
nnd Great Indian Peninsular Railway 
Compaoies will expire in 1924 and 1G25 
respectively Management of these State 
owned lines by companies with London 
boards of directors should then be ended 
pie State should then undertake their 
diwt management thus giving the Indian 
public some chance of influencing railway 
policy and management 

Assam s Woes 

When about a month ago Pandit 
Madaomohan Malaviya and Oabu 
Knjeodra Prasad went to enquire about 
repression m Assam the little known 
province which Mahatma Gandhi after 
Ins visit described a, a beautiful land 
where the average men and women 
had taken to khaddar with a religious 
«al they were horrified at the relent 
Uss repression that was going oa there 
1/ie flinau s Bombay correspondent 
wrote on August 4 that their report 
was going to be soon published It mav 
have been published but we have not 
seen It yet 
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ViBvabliaiali Union. 

A very useful centre of culture, mmed 
Visvabhornti bnmmilanj, Ims been cstnb 
Itslicd m Calcutta m conncclton with the 
ViSMiblmrati University nt Santiniketnn. 
Us members and the public ltn\c licen 
alrenily greatly bencfitcil by the celebra- 
tion of the festiv nl of the Rnins u ith songs 
and recitations, by Pandit I'Cshitimolinn 
Sen's exposition of Knbir, by Mr 
Llmhint'a lecture on the robbery of the 
soil, by the I’oct Rabindranath Tagore’s 
address on the occasion of bidding farcnell 
to Prof Sylvam l^vi, &.c 
^ Railway Purohasoa 

According to J/anvnrd's report of n 
statement made by 1 nrl \tinterton, 
£'\o5,G00 worth o( railway materials 
were purchased for India in I ngland 
and only a few thousands sterling worth 
of such articles m other countries, 
though they arc much, lu some eases 60 
per cent , cheaper in the latter The 
fruits of trusteeship ’ 

The Lato Mr Earunakar Monou 
The Hte Dewan Bahadur Knrunilcnr 
Menon was a \ cry able leader w ritcr He 
was successively sub^editor, assistant 
editor, and editor of The Hindu After 
giving up his connection with that 
paper, he edited The Indian Patriot 
After giving up that paper, he led a 
retired hfe 

Date of Fubllcatioa of Our October 
Isauo, And Changes 
of Address 

As on account of the Puja Iloltdnys 
our office will remain closed from the 
24-tli September to the 8th October next 
( both days joclusivc ), the October 
number of The Modern Rcrien will be 
published and despatched to our subs 
cribers on the 22nd September Letters 
notifying changes of address should reach 
our office on the 20th September at the 
latest Such letters should contain the 
subscribers’ serial numbers 
Rosearch and Cant of Roaearoh 
Research, when genuine, is good and 
necessary, the cant of research is bad 


mid intolerable. According to XiiOirc, 
JuU 22, 1922, Prof Alexander MaJr, 
writing in tlie nulletm of the Association 
of Unwenuty Teacbers, says* 

‘*Kc«earch It the faihionnblecant won! of 
oar geiierntlon* He deplores ‘the fact that 
•o tnnnjr men an 1 women are induced to 
•pend one nr two important years in doing 
petleatrian work that could equally well t>e 
performed by nn latclligent mechanic or clerk” 
owing to the fallacy that free creative ACtirity 
can i)e <-ommanded by n mere fiat A similar 
warniog i* rmbodted in nn nrlielc on MedKal 
Kesearch In the report for 1020 21 of (he 
preiident of the Camreie Rouadatioa for 
the ndianeement of teaching “Licry College 
And University,' he says, * jorets the repata 
tion of being a centre of resenreb The 
result of this striving is that the thing which 
ought t(i be the greatest inspiration toward 
gooil teaehiug has lieeomc only too often an 
exenoe to escape the pnmary duty of teaching ' 

Incomo of Calcutta University. 

A writer in The Cnhuttn A’cucii 
charged us witli making a tnialeading 
statement, because we had said that 
the income of the Calcutta University 
was about fifteen lakhs If the following 
extract from The Indian /)ai/y A’eti t 
IS accurate, it is plain that we under- 
stated Its income 

The llon’l)le*Mr P C Mitler (a) A state 
meat supplied by the Cnlcntta University is 
laid on the table 

(b) So Government have no ioformntion 

Staiement referred to m the above reply 
1020 31 

Ks 

Total expenditure of the Cnlcntta 

University 21,10,231 

This ntnouDt was met from— 

<.1\ I by coa'ivls.t.xa 

(2) Tuition fees paid by stndents 2 00, QMS 

(3) Income derived from other 

sonrees 2 00,84-1 

(4) 1 ndowments 1,77,030 

(5) Government grant 1,01,180 

Total 21,49 233 

Errata 

P 285, 2nd Col , l‘»th line from the 
bottom— For steed rend stud 

P 28<« 2nd Col , Footnote 44 — For 
read Ktvnft i 

In the last July number, page 85, first 
columu, 8th line, for Naliut Mohan Baso, 
B Sc , read Nalim ivanfa Basu, 0 be 
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HINDU AND Bl I DIIIST IDEAL‘5 


M any years ago T\ben I naswith 
Mabatma Gandhi at PhoeniT 
Asram loSoutb Africa be expound 
€d to me his celibate ideal of Iile nbicb I 
traced baek to tbe mflueoce upou bi« 
mind at tbit time of Coaat Leo I olstoy s 
writings ^lo;^ strong that influence 
had been may be judged from the oaioe 
of Tolstoy Farm which be had given to 
hia first Asram outside Johannesburg 
A complete set of Tolstov s works with 
difl'erent biographies were valned treasures 
»n tbe Asram library Me had corres 
ponded with the Russian writer and 
had received a striking letter in reply 
It seemed to me therefore not unlikely 
that his ideas with regard to absluicnce 
in tbe married life and the pre-eminent 
excellency of celibacy as a means to 
increase soul force in man were chiefly 
gathered from Count lolstov himself 
When however, I talked over the matter 
during many conversation* I found that 
the ideas bad reached him long before 
his study of Tolstoys writings He 
regarded them as essentiallv present in 
Uindnism Thev were prevalent also in 
the Jam and Buddhist cultures 

i had met with the «ame corccptions 
of the spiritual value of celibacv and also 
of abstinence in tbe married J fc m 
medieval Christianity and there were 
traces of these ideas still remaining lo tbe 
north of hnropc which had broken awuv 
from the medieval tradition la the 


I Oman Catholic and Greek Churches 
there were certain traditions with regard 
to celibacy in the priesthood and epis 
copaev which had been uobrotea for 
maoy centuries To me thev bad become 
repugnant and unnatural and my mind 
at once reacted against them in South 
AInca when Mahatma Gandhi brought 
them forward It was for this reason 
that i argued long and strenuously 
against them and tr ed to convince him 
of the unnaturalness of such conception* 
having regard to tl e physical nature of 
man nnd woman But I found it imposs 
ible to move him from those fixed ideal* 
wbcb he told me were founded on his 
Hindu religion it*cir 

Ibis led me to a cIo«er and deeper 
sti-dv of Hindu sm on iny return to India 
and I bad tbe adiantage of many con 
ver«ations with leading Hindus whose 
moral judgment I valned Ihese stud es 
confirmed my original opinion that 
Hinduism in its ceutral line of develop 
meat had placed the marnage ideal and 
not the celibate ideal at the basis of the 
religious life on which all the super 
structure was built ' n bis return to 
India at tbe end of the year 1914 I had 
further talks with Mahatma Gandhi and 
at a later time be wrote to me enclosing 
a schedule of lus new Asram regulations 
at Ahmedabad and asking for my serious 
cnticisxn of his proposals 

I found on examination that the 
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s-irae ideas of celibacy, which had been 
present in his Asraia m bouth Africa, 
reappeared in his new Asram regulations 
at Abmedabad Aaowof celibacy might 
be taUcn after a certain age by an^ 
student who felt called thereto, and it 
was held up as an ideal before the students 
I have no longer a copy of the regulations, 
but if my memory is right, the vow 
might be taken wben tbe student had 
reached tbe age of eighteen years 

1 asked the question whether the vow 
of celibacy was commended merely as a 
political expedient or as something in 
berent in the conception of Hinduism 
itself and compatible w ith its principles 
I was told m reply by Mahatma Gandhi 
that it was not merely recommended ns 
apolitical expedient but also os a desit 
able state in itself if perfection were to 
be reached for the higher work of 
humanity He also believed that it had 
its true place within Hinduism in its 
many sided and infinitely complex struc 
ture, though he agreed at the same time 
that in Hindu religion the ideal of 
marriage was prommeutiy present as a 
religious sacrament At this point I 
brought before Mahalmajt an argument 
which had appealed to me greatly that 
from the historical point of view any 
general advocacy of the celibate hfe and 
any depreciation of the married life in 
comparison were in reality aberrations 
in Hinduism which never truly belonged 
to Hinduism itself He told me in answer, 
tfiat it was cfidieuft for me fuffy to 
comprehend his meaning but that he 
could clearly «ee that my historical view 
of Hinduism differed from his Own The 
advocacy of celibacy was not an aberra 
tion, but a legitimate expression of 
Hinduism 

After leaving Mahatma Gandhi at the 
close of this discussion I wrote to him 
at length upon tbe subject and I ha\e 
kept the rough copy ol what I wrote m 
the form of notes It has appeared to 
me, that It might be of interest if I copied 
out and set in order the notes that I 
then made I would like to know whether 
on the whole they would receive the 
approval of those who have been bom 
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and brought up in Hinduism, and there 
fore have the Tight wluch I cannot have, 
to speak from their own inner experience 
riie notes run ns follows — 

“A very important issue arises at 
once, when I study your plans for the 
future Are you, m building your new 
Asram, trying to sovi a seed deep m tbe 
ground, which shall grow into a tree 
or are you merely training men, who 
shall be free from all family ties, in order 
to meet the present political needs of tbe 
country ’ In the latter instance, I might 
think of celibacy, but not m the former 
I should hasten to add, that in any 
case I object to the taking of vows m 
such a matter, when people are young 
and inexperienced concerning tbe nature 
of hfe 

“\ou ask me how your new Asram can 
be made to represent the best in Indian 
life Then when I study your pro 
gramme, 1 find this advocacy of celibacy 
put in the forefront as an ideal , and 
herein I find a contradiction which Imust 
try to explain It will be well to set 
down my views m writing, though you 
know them already 

*T would put It m this way \ou wish 
to follow in your Asram the central 
development of Hindu religion, the 
catholic idea runumg through it,— 'not any 
sectarian aberration, however noble its 
history and origin 1 have often talked 
over with you the central facts of 
Hinduism and if I understand you rightly 
you feel that it is a greatness, not a weak 
ness that Hinduism absorbs for a time 
everything entering into it and then raises 
It to a higher level Herein lies its 
catholicity, its wholeness \ou would 
prefer to keep in closest touch with the 
religion practised by the multitudes of 
simple village people rather than follow 
the book learning of the modern Scribes 
and Pharisees who despise the common 
herd I value that conception and I 
want to-point out to you how Hindnism 
historically has as certainly rejected 
celibacy as Buddhism has adopted it 
Hei^ all my instincts are with Hinduism, 
though I know full well that in the 
development of Christianity this same 
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ideal of celibacy had a prommcnt place 
for many centuries 

‘ In what follows I shall be giving 
my own personal reading of history 
which must necessarily be incomplete 
and imperfect as I am not a Hmdu and 
only came out to India when I had 
nearly reached middle age More and 
more clearly amid a maze of seeming 
contradictions 1 have traced three 
elementary and primary factors jn 
traditional Hinduism as practised bv 
the common people and embodied in 
^bcir religion I can only call them by 
the three terms Marnage Caste and 
Incarnation and explain my terms 
afterwards It will be easy for you to 
follow me because we have talked these 
things over before 

The Hindu rel gious genius at a ver> 
early date indeed came to regard 
marnage and the married I fe and the pro 
Pagation of children as altogether sacred 
and sacramental This to me is one of 
its very greatest achievement* and also 
one of Its noblest gifts to the world it 
has made the women of luda imoog the 
most devoted to their husbands and the 
most religions in their domestic 1 le It 
has enshrined religious worship m the 
«ntre of every Hindu home and in every 
Hindu woman s heart Judia can never 
lose its ideal sm and become matenaiistic 
so long as the mimed life holds (bis 
^ of worship among Hindu women 
and also among Hindu men I know that 
there have been penalties to piy ind tbit 
ire as yet unresolved 
t-hild widowhood enforced bv social 
custom where the boy hnsbind des is 
one of these and there are many others 
am not upholding these evil customs 
u *" ^ moment As you know my wbole 
heart re\ oils against them But all tic 
same I can see that they are those human 
®*aggerations which have grown up 
along with a great ideal 

I may be wrong in my historical 
^timate but I hive come firmly to 
♦k that Buddhism lost its hold on 
he Hindu mind chteilv I ecanse ol its 
comparatiie lick of appreciation of tie 
mimed hfc is an tn^pin g huniin idei! 


and because of its substitution of the 
celibate ideal as higher and purer and 
more spiritual 

Again the genius of the i mdu 
religion absorbed at a lery early date 
indeed that somewhit strange element 
of matual association called caste which 
represented it the time a certain natural 
grouping of men for racial and social 
purposes It transformed this natural 
phenomenon into a religious practice 
according to the general tendency of 
those early times which made every 
thing religious But the extraordinarily 
interesting point m this process in 
India was that the social grouping 
of caste became from the very first 
most intimately and closely a*sociated 
with marriage Even today a modern 
writer like bir Herbert Risley jf I am 
not mistaken has said in an epigram 
Caste 13 marnage and nramage is 
caste He was referring to this dts 
tioct \e and peculnr feature of Hinduism 
Caste in India when thus transform 
ed by religion and intimately connected 
with marriage offered a social life with 
a wider range than the family but of one 
and the same texture as the marriage 
ideal Itself fortifying that ideal and 
kvepiDg It religious For caste became 
as It were a larger rclgioas marnage 
family Withmthe caste marrage was 
possible and therefore blood relationship 
Hat these boundaries of caste have 
to day become far too narrow and from 
a cogen c point of vie« well nigh intoler 
able IS generally admitted there has 
been also the accumulation century after 
century of the wrong done to those who 
arc outs de the caste altogether— the 
untouchables 

It 13 easy of course to criticise the 
shortcomings and bigotries and cruel 
ties of caste as it is practised to-day 
and 1 have been among the critics But 
It has also to be rememixred what It was 

in or gin and I ow it prc'erved as perhaps 
nothing could have done at the time the 
sanctity of 11 e marriage ideal hurthcr 
more although caste has been one of the 
most conservative forces in the world it 
has been 1 y 11 means static It has moved 
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forward with tbe times again and again 
and It IS still moving New forms of 
caste —especially those created by reli 
gious movements —seem to point the 
way to 'orae still more comprehensive 
future advance We may perhaps look 
forward to the time when tbe present 
boundaries of caste will be broken down 
without demolishing the fundamental 
Hindu conreption ot the lehgious sacra 
ment of marriage 

It should he noted here again that 
Buddhism while attempting to substitute 
the Sangba —the religious association of 
celibate monks — *'or tbe religious and 
domestic association of caste did not 
set India free The castes in spite of all 
their inconveniences and burdens were 
lelt to be more human than the S-^nghas 
This life of celibacy which both the 
Buddhists and the Jams practised never 
deeply affected the simple village people 
of India in their domestic relations 1 be 
peasants tilled the soil and sowed the 
seed and reaped tbe harvest Meanwhile 
the great and noble conception that 
no domestic sacndce of religion was 
complete without the vsife taking part 
in it became more and more firmly estab 
lished and gave strength and stability to 
the home 

Thirdly in tbe worship of the Divine 
the trend of Hindu genius among the 
common people has ever been towards 
the personal and tbe concrete — towards 
God as revealed in form This has m 
cessantly led to the idea of God as in 
carnate and as also to be worshipped 
through images Such incarnation and 
image worship Ins often been mingled 
with crude andgrotesque idolatry but the 
warm concrete intimacy of the Hindu 
religion of form has had a wonderful 
persistence and its love and devotion 
has often shone brightest even through 
idolatry itself — like a vein of purest metal 
running through the c)a> It has been 
said truly that the Hindu rel gious heart 
among the people shrivels up in an 
atmosphere of dry abstractions It may 
be able in the future to eliminate grosser 
forms of divine representation But toclimi 
nntc divine representation in nii I through 
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form would appear to be disastrous 
tn the long run to Hindu faith tor at 
the centre of all from the time of the 
Upanishads onwards the instinct has 
ever grown deeper that tbe Divine bpirit 
and the human spirit arc intimately 
one and that all nature is included in 
that union 

But when all this is said concerning 
Hindu religion only half has been said 
for perhaps the greatest thing of all is 
this that marriage caste incarnation — 
all these three — are not regarded as the 
end hut rather as the preparation for 
that which is beyond A further stage 
IS always contemplated ( hardly to be 
attempted without due self discipline first ) 
—a stage which is beyond marriage beyond 
caste beyond incarnation beyond all 
forms and human associations But this 
final worship can onlv be truly offered 
by the man who has known to the full, 
both tbe warmth and glow of human 
love in all its natural human relation 
ships through marriage and tbe warmth 
and glow of divine lovem all its simple 
intimate closeness Only tbe man who has 
eipenenced life s fullnes* can ot the end 
in tbe truest sense abandon oil so as to 
enter even before death comes into the 
great beyond 

But this must be noted quite clearly 
buch a man takes with him no empty 
attenuated emasculated life experience 
Only after the realisation of God through 
form can he worship truly and fully 
the Formless Dnly after living the 
married life can he live truly the life of 
the Sannjnsi 

We can see that this is the real trend 
of Hindu faith because all the sporadic 
attempts to reverse this order scattered 
up and down Indian history have proved 
failures h xaggerated ideas of tbe sanctity 
and superiority of celibacy have again and 
nga n appeared buttl eyhave nevergamed 
ascendancy Furthermore the abandon 
ment of the world for philosophic con 
templntion has frequently become with 
individuals an absorbing Hindu practice 
But even this Ins not to any great 
extent hrol en through the primary claims 
of Hind I mnrrie 1 life so ns to throw 
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a slur upon marriage as an ■□fenor 
state The true dexclopment his kept 
close to that most remarkable and 
profound conception of the four stages 
of life wherein the human soul passes 
through its period of n gorous chastitj 
in order to enter the stage of the 
married householder Then the house 
bolder detaches himself from the concrete 
lore of home with its closest intimacies m 
order to become first of all partiallj free 
and gradually weaned from attachment 
in the vanaprastha stage and hnolly to 
become whollc unattached in the stage 
pf the ascetic or «annjasi The central 
light of that great conception of the 
four stages orAsrams of human 1 fe has 
been like a pole star round which the 
religious experience of liindos has re 
Tolred This at least is my own reading 
of Indian History 

kou will see therefore that t cannot 
easily believe that the celibate ideal i» 
really and fundaraeotallr Hindu Pather 
it appears to me to bejost such anaberra 
Hon from normal Hiodn practices as 
Oaddbism was la the past It certainly 
does not seem to b« m line with Hindu 
religion as it has naturally developed 
from time immemorial m the popular 
Village life pf India fberc have been 
all kinds of variations in Hinduism as ( 
know full well but this stress upon 


marriage as of the very essence of liumao 
life s fulfilment in the spiritual as well as 
in the temporal sphere has never «cemed 
to me a secondary matter within 
Hinduism at all Rightly or wrongly, I 
have regarded it as a primary factor, 
admitting only of the rarest exceptions 
in special emergenc es 

This was the substance of the letter 
that ! wrote many years ago toMahgtma 
Gandhi I have revised my notes before 
publication but thev remain practically 
and substantiallr as I wrote them I 
hove hesitated slightly about publishing 
these ideas now because Mahatmaji 
himself IS in prison and I cannot ray«elf 
represent fully his own position bnt he 
has abundantly stated his views in differ 
ent articles and speeches and the method 
m which I have dealt with the subject is 
historical and academic rather than 

controversial The theme of my letter 
has for twenty years possessed the deep 
esc interest to me as a stndentof Ilindnism 
and Duddbism II this article of mine 
provokes any discussion with regard to 
these conceptions of Hindu and Buddhist 
religion as I have stated them I shall be 
most thankful Behind all the vital and 

immediate que<tions of the present 

national struggle these age long funda 
mental issues rema n 

C h AMinLws 


CRIMIWL L\\\ tNDjUSriCL IN TfIL MUGHtL EMPIRE 
Bv Jadi/Vatm '’\rkak 


A ccording to Muslim ideas of juns 
prudence crimes fall into three groups 
namely 

(a) ofleuces against God 
(M ofiei ces against the State and 
(c) offences against pni ate individnals 
Pun shment for tl c first of these classes 
18 tl e right ol Go 1 while for tie other 
two classes of offences tie injured partv 


may forgive or compound with the 
wrongdoer Thus curiously enough 
manslaughter is not a violation of Gods 
law nor of the kings peace but only a 
damage to the family of the murdered 
man which can be settled by paying 
money compensation (called the price of 
blood) to tie next of km of the victim 
without the Pxecutve Head of the btate 
or tl e Judge of Canon I a v having to take 
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clearly brought under the Canon Law, for 
the Quazt’s jurisdiction over the latter was 
unquestioned and universally exercised 
in practice. Though the provincial 
governors were jealous of the Qazt’s 
power, they durst not openly defy him, 
because he could always appeal to the 
Emperor in the name of the Sacred Law. 

According to Muslim jurisprudence, 
the Qazi must discharge his duty in a 
mosque or some other public place, the 
Jama Masjid of the town being specially 
recommended. As a concession, however, 
he was permitted to hold court in bis 
house occasionally, but in that case the 
public were to have free access there and 
the two parties were to be placed by him 
on an absolutely equal footing as regards 
seats, conveniences and general treatment 
,{Hedaya, 337.) 

We possess the imperial regulation 
about the ofHee-work of the Qaris About 
1671 the Emperor Auraogzib learnt that 
the judges of the province of Gujrat used 
to sit in their ofEces (mu/iafvuniao-ndalat) 
on only two days in the week, while on 
two other days (i/z., Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday) they attended tlie suhahdar’s 
darbar and treated the remaming three 
days of the week as holidays The 
Emperor wrote to the diwan of the 
Province, "I his way of doing work is 
not the practice at the imperial Court nor 
in any other subah, and therefore there is 
no reason why it should be so lu Gujrat. 
The diwan is ordered to urge the judges 
to sit in theic offices on i>aturday, Sunday, 
Monday, Tuesday' and I hursday i e , fire 
days, while on Wednesday they should 
attend the subahdar, and Friday alone 
should be a holiday. From two gharis 
( about an hour ) after daybreak to a 
little after midday (i e , when the sun has 
began to decline), the judges should sit in 
the Court room and do justice, and go 
to their homes at the time of the zuhar 
prayer." (il/iraf i-Ahmadi, 291 ) 

IV. 

The punishments* were of fonr 
classes it- 

• Fneyclo Islam, i. 121, ii, 18; Abu NosuTs 
g,tah-ul-Kkarai tr. by raRnan, 2to-39i> (diderentl 
llamillonV/Wivtf. 2nd-^.^i75 ' 9 ^ . 153 


(a) Ilidd, (/?} faziV, (c) qisas and 
(d) tashbir. To these we may add 
detention in prison without trial, some- 
what like our hafat ( lock-up ), but 
more severe. 

Hidd { its plural being hudad ), means 
a punisbrncnt prescribed by Canon Law 
and considered as 'the right of God,’ 
wiitcb, therefore, no human judge* can 
alter. The original design in the institu- 
tion of hidd is determent, /. e., warning 
people from the commission of certain 
offences The absolution of the person 
punished is not the original design of 
It, because hidd is inflicted equally on 
infidels and Muslims. 

Hidd must take certain prescribed 
forms of punishment, i/z .— 

( I ) Stoning to death for adultery ; 
scourging for fornication [ 100 stripes ]. 

( « ) Scourging for falsely accusing a 
married woman of adultery [80 stripes], 
(»/r) Scourging for drinking wine 
and other intoxicating liquors. For a 
free man the punishment was 80 stripes 
for wine drinking, 

( iv ) Cutting off the right hand for 
theft ( sank ). 

( V ) Highway robbery. For simple 
robbery on the highway, the loss of 
bands and feet ; for robbery with murder, 
death either by tbeswordorby crucifixion * 
( vi ) For apostasy, death. 

Tazir is discretionary chastisement 
or a species of correction not specified 
or determined by any fixed rules of jaw 
hut left to the discretioa of the Qazi. 
It was not the ‘right ofGod.’ It could 
take one of these four forms : — 

( I ) Admonition ( tadib ). 

(«) //ri, or dragging the offender to 
the door [ of the Court bouse ? ] and 
exposing him to public scorn ; somewhat 
like putting a man in the pillory. 


A ‘ or woman steal, cut off iheir 

ht OoH - f n '* punishment af.po.nted 

Z ^iV/^ 37 - 38 .) To thisTalalud- 

din Al-Redavi adds the commentary “lor the 

Sch "S'" I'™'. 

h. ih.II bt.co»rsrf 
allhediscretioaof thejudRe’ [ Sale J 
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( VI ) Imprisonment or exile 

( n ) Doling on the ear scourging 
The stripes must not be less than 3 
nor more than 39 (or 7o according to 
Aba Ynsnf ) 

We are told in the Hedajra a Pers an 
compilation of Islamic law according 
to the tlanafi school of jarists drawn 
up by Molla Tajuddin \Iir Mnbammad 
Husain and Unlla bhariatullah about 
1780 that the above punishmenta should 
be inSitted according to the offenders 
rank and that imprisonment and seonrg 
ing were to be confined to the third and 
fourth grades of the people— the petty 
traders and common labourers respec 
tivelj or ns Manu would have pat it 
the Vaishyas and Shudras —while the 
lighter forms ofpaaishment were reserved 
for the nobility and gentry { Hcda^a 
2o3 204 fall details in Hughes 032 b34 ) 

As for taztralmal or chastisement 
by means of property i < fine oolv 
Abu Yusuf pronoouced it to be legal 
but all other learned men reject it as 
opposed to the Quranic K \ ( Hedax i 

203 ) Auraogzib who was a strict 
Hanafi and himself well read in Canon 
Law aud the literature of precedents 
(/atawa) issued an order to the Awan 
of Gujrat and also of other sabihs m 
167 j to the effect that as fine was 
not permitted by Canon Law e\ery 
civil official { amal ) zammdar or other 
person found guilty of an offence should 
according to the nature of his act be 
impnsoned or dismissed or banished but 
not punished with fine ( \Iint i Ahm'idi 
310 ) 

\ 

Qsas or retal ation This was the 
personal right of the victim or his next of 
km in the case of certain crimes notably 
murder If he demanded the legal pun sb 
meat the Qazi was bouud to infl ct it 
and neither he nor the king could exercise 
the royal clemency by mod Seat on or 
abrogation of th“ seatea If oi the 
other hand the next of km of the deceased 
was satisfied with the money damages 
called price of bloo 1 ( Arabic dtya ) 

ofTered by the murderer or pardoned him 

54W-2 


uncon litionally, it was bis look out and 
oeithertb Oazi nor the king as to take 
any further notice of tie crime For 
minor ofiences the retaliation was as 
laid down by the Mosaic law a tooth 
for a tooth and an eye for an eye with 
certain exceptions (Hughes 481 ) 

Tash bir or public degradation was a 
popularly devised punishment of universal 
curreocy throughout the Muslim world 
anl even Hmdu India and Medusval 
Europ* It IS neither recognised nor 
condemned m the law books of Islam but 
was inflicted by all Muslim qaz s and 
Lings and even by the lay public as it was 
a mild form of lynching In India the 
offender s head was shaven and he was 
mounted on an ass with h s face turned 
towards its tail covered with dust 
sometimes with a garland of old shoes 
placed round bis neck paraded through 
the streets with noisy music aud turned 
out of the city The judge may blacken 

the face of the culprit cut bis hair or have 
him led tlirough the streets 
[Encych Islam i 132] This last refers 
to Arabian practice 

VI 

As for oOences against the State such 
asrebMlion peculation and default m the 
payment of revenue the Ssovere gn inflicted 
pan shra at at hts pleasure because the 
Quranic law gives no guidance here 
Among the prevalent modes of putting an 
offender to death were having him trodden 
to death by luluriated elephants burying 
alive causing to be stung to death by 
cobras or pressing him to death [the last 
, being also sanctioned by med -cval 
English law] Tortures of various degrees 
of ingenu ty were resorted to 

\Ve may here conven eativ deal with 
the law of civil imprisonmeat AVhena 
creditor establ shes his claim before the 
qi 2 i and demands the imprisonment of his 
debtor the qaz must not prec pitately 
comply but should first order the debtor 
to reader the right But if he neglects to 
comply w th the decree and his capacity 
to discharge the debt is proved then he 
mnst be imprisoned 

When the two part es voluntarily resort 
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nny further notice of it/ It ^Yn•^ only 
when the relatives of the murdered man 
refu<sed to accept money daran^cs and 
insisted on retaliation, that the Qazi had 
to pronounce and the esccuti\e to enforce 
the sentence of death 

There were, thus, two entirely difTcrent 
clas'c^i of authorities for the trial of 
ofTences,— the king and the Quazi, nndthcfr 
juusdiction did not clash, so long as 
neither of them encroached upon the work 
of the other, the Quran having clearly 
distinguished the two 

The Institutes or5’/«jur puts the matter 
with great clearness and force He 
writes *— 

“Robbers and thieves, in whatever place 
they might be found, or by whomsoever 
detected I commanded to he put to death ” 
[Sotc This however, was a violation of the 
yurauic law ] 

“And I ordained that, if any one seized by 
violence the propertv of another, the value of 
that pr^'perty should be taken from the 
oppressor, and be restored to the oppressed 
“Concerning other crimes,— the breaking of 
teeth the patting out of eyes, the shttiag and 
cutting off of the cars and nose, wine dnokiog 
and adultery —I ordained that whoever should 
be guilty of these, or other crimes, they should 
be brought into the courts of the ecclesiastical 
and lay judges —[the c^act terms being Qazi 
lilant and Qoii i Aluhs,—ahdas meaning ‘ntual 
impurity,’ probably an error for azaV. 
‘torment’] , that the ecclesiastical judge should 
decide on those causes which are determinable 
by the sacred laws (Sham), and that those 
which did not fall under his cognisance* should 
be investigated and laid before me by the lay 
judge” (Davy’s Institutes of Timur, pp 251 
and 253, corrected by reference to the Persian 
text ) 

In strict legality, the death sentence for 
highway robbery could be pronounced 
only by a Qazi and not by the king or any 
ofhts civil officers independently Aurang 
zib, soon after his accession, beheaded 
five hundred robbers as a warning to all 
lawless men ( Storm, ii 4 ) Bnt 
towards the end of his reign he changed 
bis opinion about his powers and regolat 
ed his conduct in strict conformity with 
the Quranic law He, therefore, severely- 
censured one of his highest generals, who 
had put a highway robber to death, and 

• Urfi bashad ate pubic, t e petlain to the 


urged him to place nil such cases before 
the Qazi in future. {Abknm, 5 34 ) 

The Mughal Emperors used to reserve 
Wednesdnjr every week for holding courts 
of justice, in addition to trying a few cases 
on other days in the course of the public 
iJnrbnr. On that day no darbar was held 
but “the Emperor came direct from the 
dnrsbnn window to the DMVfln»*/-/r/iasor 
Hall of Private Audience nt about 8 a m., 
and occupied the throne of justice till 
midday. This room was filled with the 
raw*officcrs of the Crown, the judges of 
Canon I.nw {Qazis), judges of Common 
Law (ndik), muftis, theologians (ulema), 
jurists learned in precedents (/■«taivn), the 
superintendent of the law>court (darogha- 
i‘OdaIat), and tbcAofir/j/ (or prefect of 
the city police) None else among the 
courtiers was admitfed, unless his presence 
was specially necessary Ibe officers of 
justice presented the plamtilTs one by one, 
ond reported their grievances His 
Majesty very gently ascertained the facts 
by inquiry, took the law from the ulema, 
and pronounced judgment accordingly.” 
(Abdul Hamid’s rndisholwamah, I. A. 
ICO , e/' AInmgirnamab 1\02 ) 


This division of judicial work is noticed 
by the early European travellers William 
Finch writes in Ibll, 

The castle of Agra lias four gates, one to 
the west, towards the Bazar, [is] called the 
Aacftnn gate, within which, over against the 
preat gate is the Qazi’s seat of clnef justice 
f P ”ea«nst this seat is the kacbin or Court 
of Rolls, where the king's wazir sits every 
by whose hand^ 
X JU-ants, lands, farmans, 

S!’ >s day of blood, both of 

hghtiog beasts and jiisticcd men, the king 
and seeing execution [carried out m 
lo' ’■‘T" bank, below the darshan 
balcony] (Furebas, iv 72,73) 

Five years later, lerry observed, 

Emperor himself moderates m all 
Cnnr^ happen near his 

for the most part judging secundum 
aHegata and probata Trials arc quick and so 
governors in cities and 
^Vinces proceed m like form of justice I 
the ir.n of law written among them 
aad his substitutes’ will is Law.” 
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Aurangzib’s manaer of doing ju-ytite m 
thus described bjr Bernier, an eje 
"All the petitions held up in tfa' crond 
Bssembled 10 the Hall of Publl^. Aud ence arc 
brought to the kiag and read in bn hearing 
and the persons concerned being ordered to 
approach are examined bjr the monarch himself 
who ofeeo redresses on the spot the v%rongs or 
the aggriered partj Oa another day oi the 
week he dcTotea two hours to hearin private 
the petitions of ten persons selected from the 
lower orders and presented to the ling by a 
good and rich old man Nor do's he tail to 
attend the justice-chambT, called \dtlat 
ihanah on another day of the week attended 
by two principal rJreij (Bernier _‘>3 > 

Monacci describes th*' scene ol royal 
dispeosatiOD of justice 

"The king holds public audience in the 
Am kbas [meaning the Otn an i am] and there 
It IS asoat for nggneetd persons to appear and 
make complaint, borne men demand punish 
ment for morderers others eomplam of injustice 
and violence or other such like wrongful acts 
The king ordains with arrogance aod la few 
words, that the thieves be beheaded that the 
governors ood ftpjr/irs compensate the pluu 
dered trnvellen In some cases be aonoonces 
that there is oo pardon for the (raosgressor 
u others he orders the facts to be lorestigated 
and a report made to bim (Peoria i 4* ' ) 
HI 

Ibe Qaii’s business to strict tbeorv 
was to play the part of a jury be was 
to take the Law irom others and pro 
noonce a verdict in the particular case 
on the basis of the evideoce adduced 
This expounder of the law was the maftt 
whom we may rather loosely call the 
advocate general “The mofl$ is the 
officer who expounds aod applies the taw 
to cases, and the Qazi is the officer who 
vt s.n.4 nfFf.v.' A-a 

illiterate man may legally act as a Qazi 
according to all the schools of Muslim 
law except that ofhhafi, because 

‘ A Qan s business may be to pass decrees 
merely OB the opinions of others The object 
of hu appointment, moreover is to render to 
crery subject bis just rights and this object is 
accomplished by passing decrees on tbe opinions 
of others" {Ueilaya translated by Hamilton 
2nd editoo , 334-335 ) 

rhoagb many of the QaziS were very 
kained lawyers yet the primary and 
indispeosable qualifications of a Qazi were 
10 theory at least, hooesty impartiality 
virtnonsness aod pure detachmeot from 


the society of tbe place {Ile(1a}a, also 
a Persian MS quoted in my Mvgbal 
Admuuatration, page d7 ) 

la practice this bigb ideal nas seldom 
attained/ though there are some noble 
exceptions m the historr o( Islamic lands 
I o take one example orly, Abdul Wahhab 
Itorah, the first Chief Qazi of Aarangzib’s 
reign was so corrupt that during IG 
years of office he amassed a fortune o' 33 
lakhs of Rupees in cash, besides much 
jeweller) and other taluable things But 
Ins son and snccessor, hbaikb ul Islam, 
was OD exactlv opposite character He 
did not touch a peony of his father's til 
gotten riches, but gave away his share 
of them in chanty Not only did be 
decide nil cases without tbe faintest 
sasptctofl ol corrupt influence or bnberv, 
bat he e\en declined the customary 
presents and gifts froot hts nearest friends 
and kinsmen [ Iltstor^ of Aurnagiib, tii , 

( 'nd edition) 74 70 1 

But ID the Mugh il empire the Qtxis 
were not sufficiently supported by the 
executive As Bernier noticed 

The I?**’* or judges are not inveileil wilh 
saflicieot power to redress the t\ roogs of these 
oabappy people [u/, tbe peatant artisan or 
tf'idesmao oppressed by thejagirdars governors 
and farmers of the re\eDue] This sad abuse 
of aothorily may not be felt m the same degree 
oear capital cities or m the vicinity of large 
towns and seaports because in those places 
-Ids of gross injustice cannot easily be con 
cealed front the Court ’ (p 325 ) And, ogam 
Of what advantage are good laws when not 
observed and when there is no possibility of 
enforcing their observance* Tbe governor is 
absolotelord in the strictest sense of tbe word 
He IS in fais own person tbe lotendaot of justice 
the. farbament the Pcesidjal Cmitt, and. the 
a«sessor and receiver ol the kings taxes la 
eastern countries the weak and tbe injured 
arc without any refuge whatever, ond tbe 
only law that decides all controversies is tbe 
cane and the capnee of a governor" (Po 
235 236 ) ^ 

But Bernier must be here referring to 
revenue exactions ana executive oppres 
8«oD, and not to ciocs which could be 


Aurangr u. wnen old age had deepened h s 
pessiniisni ordered that in future the court of justice 
idiwan-^tUli held b) him should be olTc.ally*. 
des gnated * Court of miust ce or oppress ons Hi ^ 
ifithFebrairy ijoj \iras,r > dl 
All We find this new mmem use in his 
in the hahmai i 7uyyiA<i/ 


4 *^ ’ 
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to 'in arbitrate! [Salts), bis award is 
legabj valid, and it is the qnzi’s duty oo a 
reference to him to give effect to the 
award if he appro\es of it [Hedaya, 
338, 34-3 ) 

Vll 

Penal Lode m the reign of Auraogzib 
Apart from the Fatawa i AHmgtri or 
digested code of Islamic case law, which 
Auraogzib caused to be compiled by a 
syndicate of theologians under Shaikh 
Nizam at an expenditure of two lakhs of 
Rupees, he issued a farman to the diwaa 
offiujrat on 16 th June 1672, which gives 
W vr» w 1 

translate it belou using the word 
‘chastise in the sense of In^ir or infliction 
of corporal punishment at tin. discretion 
of the judge 

'The Lmperor has learnt that local 
officers delay in disposing of the cases of 
those who arc cast into prison oo any 
charge lo preient imprisonment with 
out just cause, the following rules are laid 
down 

1 When theft ha» been proved 
against any man by legal evidence be 
fore the Qdzi or the accused by bis 
confession satisfies the conditions nece^ 
sary for tl e imposition of hidd, the 
qazi should inflict the punishment lO 
his own presence and keep him in prison 
till he manifests signs of penitence fo^ 
his crime 

2 When theft is rife la tfie town 
and a thief is captured, do not even 
after proof behead him nor impale bim» 
as it may be Ins first offence 

0 If n m-inhas committed theft onlv 
once cither less than or only np to the 
amount of the nisib * — / e in such Jt 
way tint punishment { ) is not Ic 

gaily due, then chastise ( Cnzir ) him But 
if he repeats the offence, then after iazif 
keep him in prison till he repents If be 
IS not cured by imtr and impnsonmeott 
but commits theft again, then sentence 
him to long term imprisonment or siasnt 
and execution and restore the stolen 


property to the owner, after legal proof 
of ownership, if he be present uthewise, 
deposit the property in trust (amamat) 
in the Bait ul laal 

4 

5 Jf a man is arrested for exhuming a 
corpse, reprimand and release him But 
if he takes to it as a profession, then 
banish him or cut off his hands by way of 
siasat 

<j If a man is convicted of highway 
robbery before the qazi, or confesses to 
the offence with the details required as 
a condition for the imposition of punish 
meot, — the qazi should carry out the 
appropriate punis’tinicnt in p/lt^■MK.^ 
But if his offence does not deserve death 
or [ but ’ ] some other punishment, and 
the opinion of the governor ol the lubnh 
and the officeta of the adnlat is for his 
execution, then do him sn^ai* (execution) 

7 U an arrested thief speal s of his 
booty as lodged with another man, and 
it 19 discoverd there, and the man 
is on mvestigatioa proved to be an nc 
complice of the thief,— then, m the case of 
this being the first offence of the accom 
plice, tazir him , but if it be habitual with 
him then after tazir imprison him till he 
reforms But if these donot reform him and 
be commits the offence again, keep bun per 
manently in prison btolen property to be 
restored is in 3 lunoceut purchasers of 
stolen property were not to be punished 
but it should be delivered to its origi 
nal owner, on proof, or depsited in the 
Bail aJ mal 

8 Oo habitual malefactors who commit 
dacoity in the houses of others and do 
injury to their life and property, the 
scoteoce is [ siasat ] ( leit defectue here ) 

9 In the case of Gnsias and 7amin 
dars fof GujratJ who ore habitual robbers 
and usurpers and whose dcatli is re 
qmced m the public interest, — after proof 
inflict siasat 


\alue ol the U ng stole 
{oily sh II njjt m U Lit o 


should nol be infl cted 


• The text here is conf ised and seem ngly in 
S ”1 hrly the follow ng sentence coming at 
ihe end of 5 would be more properly phcea at 
the end of 6 — \\ hitevcr s demanded tiy the supe 
ijM decision of the go\crnor of the sula) you 
M»«ld execute w th tic I elp of the olTccrs of the 
HUM 
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10 A [su«pccted] strangler {i e , thag) 
^hose act of strangulation has [not] been 
legally proved, should be chastised (tazir) 
and confined till he repents But if he 
IS habituated to the work and the fact 
IS proved, by legal evidence, or if he ts 
well known to the people and the gover 
nor of the province [for such deeds] or 
traces of the strangulation and the pro 
pertv of the [murdered] man are found on 
him and the subahdar and the officers 
of the adalat feel a strong probability 
that he is the doer of such deeds, then 
execute him 

11 If a man suspected of theft, high 
way robbery, strangulation, or the felo 
nous killing of people, is arrested and 
from mdications (lit , signs) the subahdar 
and the officers of the adaht consider 
It roost probab'e that he has often been 
guilty of the deed —then imprison him 
that be may repent If any one charges 
him with any of the above offences, resort 
to the qazi [tor trial ] 

12 Wicked men a ho having set 
fire to the bouses of other people take 
advantage of the gathering of a crowd 
to rob the property, or who admi 
nister dhatura bhang, the nut of 
nux \omica (’) and such other narco 
tics to people m order to render them 
insensible and rob their effects — should 
after proof, be severely chastised and 
confined, so that they may repent If they 
repeat the offence after having shown 
penitence and been released do them 
siasat Jf any one claims any property 
found with sneh men refer the matter to 
theqaxi who will cause it to be restored 
to the rightful owner on proof and pay 
compensation for the property burnt 
[out of the malefactor’s own propertv] 

13 If a body of men rebel collect 
materials for war, and prepare for it 
though they have not yet taken up n 
position (stronghold) for resistance,— seize 
and confine them till they repent If they 
have occupied a position for fight, atta^ 
and extirpate them slay the wounded 
and defeated among them so long as they 
donot disperse But after their dispersion, 
do not attack or kill them If any one 
among them Is captured, slay or imprison 


him so long as their party organisation 
ts not broken up Whatever property of 
the party is seized, restore to them after 
they have repented and you are re 
assured about their future conduct 

14 A counterfeit-coiner for the first 
time should be released after tazir and 
reprimand {tahdid) , but if it be his pro 
fession, then tazir and imprison him till 
he repents But if he does not give up 
the practice, detain him m long capti* 
Tity. 

15 If a man buys false coins from a 
counterfeiter and utters them as good 
money, same punishment asm 14 except 
long term imprisonment 

IG Innocent possessors of false coins 
are not to be punished, but the coins are 
to be destroyed 

17 If a man pretends to be an al 
chemist and tbustakes away other people’s 
property, tazir and confine him till be 
repents The property as in 3 

18 If a man deceitfully administers 
poisou to another, with fatal effect, tazir 
and imprison him till he repeats 

10 If a man deceitfully takes away 
another’s wife son or daughter, then 
after proof imprison him till he restores 
the wife to the husband, or the child to 
the parent or till be dies m prison If 
the wife or child has died [in the mean 
time] do the offender severe tazir and 
release him or make tasb hir and banish 
him Go betweens to be chastised and 
imprisoned 

20 For gambling with dice, tazir and 
confinement are the punishment For 
repetition, long term imprisonment Pro 
perty won to be restored to owner or 
kept in trust 

21 For selling wine m a city of Islam 
or a village the offender should be chas 
tised with severe blows For repetition 
of the offence, imprisonment till reform 

22 If a man takes a distiller into his 
•emce and sells the spint distilled, then 
chastise him with blows and confinement 

if he IS oot a person baMtig entrj- to the 

Emperor ( ru shmas ) But if he is, then 
report the facts of the case to the Lmperor 
and severely beat and reprimand tl,« 

distiller 
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23 The vendocs of bhang, baza a^id 
similar intoxicaots should be chastised, 
and if habitual, offenders kept m prison 
till they repeat. 

24-. If a man bills another by drown- 
ing him in water, throwing him into a 
well, or burling him down from a hilMop 
or roof, chastise and imprison him ana 
cause to be given [to the heirs of the 
murdered man ] the t?ya or exculpatory 
6ne which the Canon Law lays down 
U be repeats the offence, do him strict 
stasat. 

25. If an adulterer enters another 
man’s house for committing the offence, 
severely chastise and confine him till 
your mind is composed about his future 
conduct 

26. If a man falsely accuses another 
before the governor and thus causes waste 
of property, he should, on proof, be sub- 
jected to siasat if it be his profession. 
Otherwise, he should be chastised aod 
confined till he repents He should pay 
compensation to those whose property be 
has wasted. 

27. If a zimmi ( male or female) takes 
a Musalman (male or female ) as his or 
her slave, or a ztmmi takes a Muslim 
woman or a Musalman a ztmaii woman 
other than “the people of the Book” ( /e . 
Jews and Christians ), place the offender 
before the qazi to act according to 
Canon Law. 

28. When courtesans, 

arinbers ol distilled spirits 
and other intoxicants, whisperers ( i c , 
seducers), apostates, rebels against the 
qazi’s orders, and servants and slaves 
escaped from their masters, take refuge 
uitb the mahajans ( merchants ) and 
appeal to the diwanl oncers in the came 
of the Holy Law, you should ‘act ac- 
cording to the order of the qazi 

20. When murder has been proved 
against any man according to the Holy 
Lniv or js close to certainty, keep the 
offender in prison and report the facts 
to the Linpcror. 

30. If anybody castrates another’s 
son, chastise and imprison him till he 
repents. 


31. If any leading man {rats) of schis- 
matics instigates others to innovations 
in religion {bidat), and there is a strong 
probability of the spread of bidat (heresy) 
through bis instigation, do him smsaf. 

32. As for the captives that the 
faujdars and others send to the subahdar, 
immediately on their arrival inquire with 
all diligence into their cases, and if the 
cases relate to the revenue of the Crown 
lands deliver them to the revenue ofiicers, 
urging them to dispose of the cases 
promptly. Otherwise apply to them 
any of the above sections that may be 
appropriate to their respective coses. 
Once every month inquire into the case® 
of the prisoners in the kachari and police 
chabatra, (cc , release the innocent and 
urge the quick trial of the others 

When a man is brought to the 
chahatrn ol the kotwal ( prefect of the 
city police ) under artest by the Icot* 
wal’s men or revenue collectors or oci 
accusation by a private complainant,— the 
kotwal should personally investigate 
the charge against him. If he is found 
innocent, release him immediately, if 
anybody has a suit against him, tell 
the former to resort to a Court. If 

there is any case of the Crown- 

land revenue department against him. 
report the fact to the subahdar, take 
a sanad as suggested by the subahdaf 
and act accordingly If the qazi sedd.« 
a man for detention, take the qazi’? 
signed order for your authority and 
keep the man in prison. If the qazi 
fixes a date for his trial, send the pri- 
soner to the adalat on that date «' 

otherwise send him there everyday 
so that his case may be quickly 

decided.* 

[ Patna University Readership Lecture, 
Tebruary, 1921. ] 

* UtraUx Ahtnsdt, 293 299 The author add#. 
"Miny words in this farman haw perished through 
the p.issape of time and the damage done by 
worms, and the text is incorrect.” There are many 

re m It and some passages yielding no sens?- 
>e transhted it a» it u It pves a pood 
pietvic o{ the social mmners and judicial idea* 
of the age. 
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DIARY or SATISH CHANDRA ROY * 

[ bahsh Chandra Ro), from whose Diary these ^cw extracts have been trans- 
lated was a brilliant student of jjreat promi<e who gave up all worldly prospects m 
order to leach at Santiniketan avhen the Poet Ralimifranath Tagore first started hia 
«hool there He was a poet himself of great possibilities, but lie died after serving 
the School for one jear, and of hi-v writings onl) a small volume of poems and a 
few fragments of prose have been published His Diary reveals one side of lus 
character and show his intense devotion to the poet referred to as ‘ Curudev” ] 


S elf-realisation is the aim of 

life, for otherwise life would be vain 
\\"hj should I wander about foolishly 
^ slave to traditions and conventions of 
society? Why should 1 make mj spirit 
dull by worshipping a Cod preached by 
others but unattainable, unrealised and 
imaginaiy to me ’ I mu«t know bv my 
own efforts, for the more 1 am able to 
realise God for ni)self the more satisfied I 
shall be May he who is the life of m) life, 
(H) souls charioteer, awaken in me moment 
by moment Then with no one between 
us, I will seat myself alone at his feet 
and offer to him all my inmost thoughts 
' will explain myself to no man, for why 
should I entangle myself In a network of 
falsehood ? The God who has made me 
so great and surrounded me with such 
jov, beauty and peace will surely protect me ’ 
I will reveal the innermost truths of 
F’y bcatt only to the . God of my heart 
I feel with an intense certitude that He 
IS, and that He is none else than (be goal 
ol my life, for the attainment of which 
1 have been born into this vast world of 
beauty This life certainly has some central 
purpose 


ol man m me, and never scorn to realise 
my spiritual nature even in the midst of 
a world of moral stagnation ^fy God 1 
will realise mvself, for even in my short 
iiie 1 have had «ome tasle of genuine 
happiness. What peace Nature has spread 
around me in the dusk of moonlit eventides • 
And, at mid day, the sun lighting its lire 
of sacrifice has filled my life vviih unutterable 
]oy But God’s touch can never reach 
the heart except through the affections of 
man When I think of all this beauty of 


nature I wonder what is at the root of 
this madness which has taken possession 
of me How did I get thi' power of feeling 
life ^ It IS by human affection 

I do not know whether Mother Nature 
exercises any influence over orphan chil- 
dren or cot— I imagine she does— but it 
seems to me ( for 1 have seen this in my 
own life ) that if you are brought up in 
childhood amidst the tender care and affec- 
tion of parents then the full beauty of 
Nature is revealed to you. It is the magic 
of the human love oi living men which 
makes the shadow play of life take such a 
variety of forms 

And that love 1 have experienced God 
too I shall find and boundless peace I 
will open my whole heart to the deity of 
my inner life and then life itself will 
blossom before my eyes and the tune of 
Its harmony will sound in my ears Even 
now It seems as if some tune were coin- 
ing nearer and nearer though sHU there 
are many false notes in my life The 
predominant one is 1 think the pretence 
of learning Rut as I banish further and 
further away all that is false, the tune of 
life s harmony will ring more clear. 

Gurudev has told me not to become 
morbid through too much introspection 
But why should I become morbid ? Is my 
nature so utterly bad 7 Can ! quench the 
joy which i» so natural to me and become 
morbid? Have I never felt the happiness 
of life ? 

Ah’ Tveryday I seem to be approaching 
nearer t6 some beauty ’ Everyday I am 
gaming new consciousness and awakening 
to the realisation of some new truth I And 
the joy of this experience is unquenchable 
Gumdev's affection fills my whole 
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>Mlb sunbgbt shedding ils ra>s on e\er} 
pa:t ot It heitt mmd thought imagination 
and even its daily dutie<! I can understand a 
little of «hat a floner feels when the 
morning sunlight falls upon its opening 
petals llrownings poem Rude! to the 

Lady of Tripoli is now clear to me If 
only 1 had the power of "ong 1 could 
express that feeling in some degree for fn 
music the pure and lender fragrance of 
the dawn can be made coherent Why 
then should I become morbid when I am 
the possessor of such affection ? There can 
be no question of becoming morbid for I 
ha\e onl> to think of hou the sunshine 
of that lore has come to me and all 
morbid thoughts vanish The heart is 
filled with wonder when it realises the 
magical meaning of the inner life 

The beauty of life i'- opening wide 
its fragrant petals These broad open 
spaces round Bolpur help one to under 
stand the burning fierceness of the sun 
and reveal in the storms the power of 
the wind The clouds and rain remind one 
of Indra htmsel! while the moon and 
slats with their light decorate the dark 
ness with a language that speaks of Aswini 
kumar To live m such a tranquil place 
deepens day by day the peace of one’s 
heart It seems as if I were standing 
apart a little and watching— -a spectator of 
my Own life And jet although 1 know 
mj«elf 1 still have to bear many blows 
and go through manj new experiences 
before complete self knowledge is possible 
1 utiderstand quite clearly exactly where I 
have failed and where my life reveals 
beauty I am tender hearted a lover of 
beauty and devoted to peace and quiet 
and further 1 have the pow er of describing 
beautj for I am a poet 

1 am beginning to onder*t3nd clearly 
the self of mj childhood when I had some 
kinship with Nature hefself On a rainy 
daj no one could keep me indoors And 
how 1 revelled in a stormy day ’ How 
my he-wt thrvUed with joy at the sound 
of thunder and the sight of sudden light 
ning flashes m the rainy season ' Outdoor 
life was dear to me and it would vex 
me to he kept indoors In the alTectton 
of m\ mother aunts brothers and sisters 
! had a beautiful shelter for my childhood 
In their companionship and m the reading 
of the Ramajana or the hearing of |a(ras 
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there was \ sense of securitj Mj fatlief 
only was restless Rut how kindhearteo 
he was and how deep was Ins affection I 
I had nianj so rows but they were out 
ward To day even niy heart thrills atf 
the remembrance of llie beauties of our 
village life Tint lake tint banjantree' 
Tliey seem to me like gods The moment 
my memory nwakens to those scenes such 
an indescribable joy takes possession of me 
that my heart is too full (or words 

Rut even in that abode of happiness 
Ihete lay hidden the seed of rum Through 
overmuch praise pride took birth in niy 
heart unseen even bj mjself And when 
I went to School and College this vanity 
increased Over and above this at the 
Rarisal School a sort of external morality 
was imposed upon us Without gi'mg any 
inward assent we used to acquiesce outwardlj 
m this imposition Further at that time we 
acquired bad habits the effect of which I 
feel even now But m the meantime I became 
acquainted with Gurudev s noble poems 
Even before that lime 1 had a taste for poetry 
for reading ver*e bid been mj chief delight 
from childhood In Barisal I had the great 
advantage ol studying under such teachers 
as Aswini Dabu Jagadish Babu Pandit 
Mohashoi Paresh Babu whose deep affec 
Uon helped me much 

But the poetry of Gurudev took complete 

f ossess-ion of me and floating on its current 
seem to daj to have reached the very shore 
where the sun rises The sunshine of his 
songs has filled my heart with sweetness 
•xud, coVoured vU oxpawdvn^ petals. WhaS. 
sweet rays 1 W by am I not mjself inspired 
to sing or to vvrite poetrj ? In Chitra , 
which I have been reading Gurudev describes 
how on first seeing Arjun, Chitra s heart 
filled with such love that she wondered why 
at tliat very moment I er whole body did 
not thrill into an unsurpassable beauty So 
I too ask myself why at the joyous touch of 
these rays my whole heart does not sing to 
the rhjtlim of the ml rule. But one daj the 
gift of song will be mine and with it my 
whole being will sing m harmony 

Just at present my life has to be purged 
of much that is false and my mind has to be 
enlightened bj means of much suffering I 
must study not only my own country but the 
whole world and plunge Into a deeper and 
deeper peace t still have to get rid of a 
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tendencj to indolence and purify mj power* 
of observation 

Shall I never be able to experience 
the intense pam of creating poctrv ? I 
^know not bat of one thing at any rate I am 
sure and that is that the still and beautiful 
current of prose which flows through the 
literature of the future is mine This current 
by dint of imagination and appreciation of 
beautj Is wide and varied though it may not 
be very deep in intensity Roaming over 
the field of mv consciousness when will these 
ardent images find their ultimate expression * 
1 am essentiallj Indian for the r ch jo> of 
India courses through mj veins 

When ! read Astronomy my mind wan 
ders througli the vast courtyard of the solar 
svstem with Us lights an I sha low < \cro » 
tne Uue ether I make m) pilgrimage 
towards Uranus and Neptune leaving Jupiter 
far he! ind me Even at mildaj tlie sun » 
ra)s become graduallv cooler till I reach 
the margin of Neptune itself By my 
watch It 1$ just half past one but the sun 
shines mildly as m late afternoon although 
Neptune s SKy is pure and cloudiew I 
become a dtvala like Kartika ( Mars ) 
My body has become vast and as I sit on 
the slopes of Neptune dangling my feet 
in the blue depths of space f can 
trace the motion of the planets How 
wonderful ' Perhaps Neptune has not the 
Kreen mantle of our earth and possiblv it 
has no solid ground being composed of 
material of another kind but there also 
are the ever familiar sunbeams and blue 
sky Unless one becomes a devata one 
can see nothing and yet to be so vastly 
alone fills ones mind with nnulterabJe 
longing Even in this world I cannot 
express what I feel when I stand alone at 
evening in the midst of wide open spaces 

What darkne s there would be if at 
night one could follow in the path of the 
earth shadow ' Through the gloom the 
distant regions of the stars would be re 
yealed Perhaps the light of some neigh 
bourmg planet would cut through the 
darkness here and there just as when you 
plunge under the water on a bright day 
the rajs of the sun are broken up on its 
surface and form a chequered network of 
light and si ade How beautiful it would 
be ! 

There are still more wonders in store 


for as 1 advance Iiltle b\ little fanej will 
whirl me roinl the void for hours at 
a time 

Well after all why are we so anxious 
to reveal our souU ’ Is it for getting a 
name? Never’ It is in order to attain 
oneself It is the desire to bring into the 
harmony ol a complete life all the varied 
images which we are getting through the 
beautj of existence Gurudev has said that 
we have come into this world in order 
to create ourselves And really It seems 
as if this were the original impulse in us 
there is no joy until we have consciously 
realised ourselves 

Whai is it that is thwarting my crea 
tion of beautj ? My own indolence and rest 
leones and thcie come from a lack of 
seriousnes which in turn come* from a 
lack of the feeling of deep love We need 
culture but when we get that our mind 
soul and intellect long for the touch of 
love Life has its harmony only if the 
lovelight of one who can give us peace 
rests on our »oul 

Oh max such love cleanse my life 
from all impuniv and indolence It is from 
lack of brahmacliarjya* that we are all 
so weak ’ ^ 

14th Oaisak ( 1st Mav } 

Whether the thermometer registers 107* 
10) or 103 I do not know but 1 know 
It I* very hot I m not afraid of the heat 
nevertheless I have shut myself indoors and 
am Ijing on my bed When I go out 
into the fierce I eat which fills the 
surrounding plains I feel as Saturn must 
have fell when the rings of fire were placed 
round his head I don t know whether 
I have made my meaning clear or not, 
but It seems as if in a less intense light 
I could not ha^e seen the images of the 
sky bright and burning like molten gold 
or of the lonely plain with Us distant red 
road gleaming across Us widespread fie'ds 
Grej like the bed of a dried up river, 
the slightest unevenness can be seen dis 
tinctly— so far awaj and j et every smallest 
inequality standing upright as though to 
compel attention and as if sajing Today 
you must see me I 

But when I turn away from the plain and 
look towards Shantiniketan I see how beauti 
fnl the trees are In the midst of the burning 
heat how exquisite are those dense heaps « 
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tender green le-vves ! L»kc the soothing 
hand of a mother on the fe\ered brow of 
a sick child I I feel that I want to bland with 
my head amongst their branches I am not 
speaking of single solitary trees for the) 
do not move me so deeplj —I am speaking of 
those veiled clumps of foliage which cast 
such shadows in the sunlight An imaginative 
person could easily fancj that those trees 
grew around some special place— the habita 
tion of beautiful youths and maidens But 
simple thoughts are better than fanciful ones 
which worry the brain into saying 
Scare away this mad ideal 
Spare me thou the onij real 

But really it is as natural tor the imagina 
tion to claim its right over the mind as 
It was for Brownings hero to ro v his beloved 
through the evening lights of Venice Yet 
even at evening ones imagination has to 
confess defeat in the presence of the beauty 
of the real As I watch the trees m the 
sunlight at first I want to exercise mv 
imagination but after a time I resist that 
temptation and gazing at the only real earth 
Heel how beautiful is the tender shade of 
the trees As I gaze the fever of my eves 
and of my bod> is cooled for i ees are 
very dear to me 

11 once you step out o( doors mto lire 
burning heat it is impossible to think of 
anything else But when I shut the door 
and lying down absent mindedli read some 
book the sound of the wind brings many 
thoughts of other middays readily to mind 
I get such intense joy at these inner 
recollections which come to my mind as I 
^ink to myself The wide expanses round 
Bolpur 1 How wonderful they are Not 
like your village of Ujirpur There yon 
have that huge ruined mansion— even now 

seem to hear the wind blowing throngh 
It Here at Bolpur it comes across a vast 
plain panting and seizing m Us embrace 
hke a drunkard the tall bal trees that add 
beauty to tic wideness of the plain 
there it comes in plavful susts 
the bamboo clumps and the gcoies of 
ashwaltha and snpSti and Us soLd ,i,° 
amongst the y oung saplings that gron K 
the cracks of the ruined houses*' In pfa ” 
of the vast dry desert like plains there m 


the gnss grown courtyard with scattered 
bushes, growing amongst the rums It is 
midday and while all are sleeping I am 
silting alone in a room overlooking a tank 
tangled with weeds I am probably reading 
out of some volume of Sanskrit poetr) or 
rather a Sanskrit book for in those dajs I 
did not much appreciate poetry although 
there is no doubt mj imagination was stimul 
aled In those dajs there was romance 
for me in the unconscious feeling aroused by 
the liquid light of the sun resting on the 
leaves of the trees Then my old uncle would 
^11 me from outside for he loved me much 
How sweet are the ties of blood ' My uncle 
bad a poetic mind and even at the age of 
55 or so the beauty of those solitary 
middays appealed to him He would 
^11 me om of my room to watch the 
fl ght of a flock of birds for had I not 
a so the poetic mind as he called it? I 
also was unable wholly to disregard the 
beaut) of Nature— I used to feel m my breast 
the immensity of the blue sk) filled with 
sunlight and my lungs seemed to be 
like heaps of white clouds Dream on 
drea n on not fancies not weak sliapes of 
—only the pure bright sk) the 
contented clouds the sap laden trees the 
silent ruined house the love of my uncle-and 
novv in these present cla)s with that uncle 
withdrawn from this deeply tragic life his 

unfadingmemorv-withall these^is a little 

thoughts of sorrow cross my 
of mine my father 
and mother and sisters fallen on poverty 

of vvQod^ how that line 

mist Thf. i *® has become veiled in 

XhouJ h " ^hy IS sullen and 

raTsaS tie suns 

The stream thick grey covering 

my life even^r^ ® through 

floatiniT on O’y distant boyhood and 

beantihii I * 1 O'lrrent I I ave reached this 
beautiful island of i| g present 

Trantlate I by 

vV W Pearson 
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A journey through the district of 
Birblium will show even to the casuM 
observer that all is not well Ihe press 
js constantly gu mg you statistics show* 
mg the increasing death rate, the all 
powerful sway of malaria and disease, the 
grinding poverty and the frequency of 
famine in this area The Press is not 
misinformed as to the facts Before we' 
talk about them I shall make one generali 
sation At the bottom of the trouble lies 
the treatment of the soil In a rural 
country such as India the soil must be the 


mam source of wealth, yet for some 
reason or other the people m this part of 
Bengal are not succeeding m extracting 
sufficient wealth from the soil lor their 
subsistence You may object that the 
district 13 notorious for its poor soil and 
that the wealth is not there But lo this 
history is against you The Birbhum 
area avas once the richest district of 
Bengal and supported upon the cultiva 
tion of the soil a large and flourishing 
community ° 

It 18 not difficult to rebuild the past 
Icon the relics that are still to be seen 
before there was atij 
Calcntta when there were no railways 
and few roads, when imports and exports 
a!,"' ’ “.’“‘■ge population lived and 

floanshed in this district I he evidence 
hi" ‘bat the whole 
basis of their life was different from the 
basis of life to day Go to the District 
headquarters nr to one of the more 
wealthy villages and you may find 
moanments erected during the last fifty 
years to this merchant prince or to that 
administrator But the monuinents of 

nalur,"“5 were of n different 

nature and give us the secret of their life 
ns well as the secret which 1 firmly believe 

rounfrv'f“ ‘b'ttonblesof S 

country today In the rums of their 

imTat*^ ‘'“pies and the remnants of their 
‘b"' IS conclusive proof 
of an elaborate community life The 
temples of old mnmtained by worshippers 

wefi ® '““nmnity life '^The 

well kept tanks were the symbols of 
community ngricnlture, the bafl mark of 
the proper treatment of the sail bat in 


no village to day will you see bunds in 
repair or a tank in good order Without 
exception the beautiful old temples, on 
which so much devoted workmanship 
was lavished, are falling into rum , in the 
villages I have visited 1 have failed to find 
a new temple built or an old one repaired 
Ihe community life is gone, the competi 
tive life has come in and has brought 
death mth it 


Do not imagine that the day of the old 
village community was the Oolden Age 
or that such a community was a kind of 
Paradise on earth In its way it was 
perhaps happier and better than anything 
that we have worked out m this modern 
age, but that it was narrow and confined 
and easily upset there is no doubt Some 
people crave to return to this community 
life ID Its old farm In these miserable 
days that may be a very natural craving, 
but 19 it possible of satisfaction ’ Are we 
williogto sacrifice our roads, our railways, 
our universities, our cities and our 
commerce and intellectual communion 
with the outside world ^ Even if we are, 
such a course is hardly practicable May 
1 offer an alternative ’’—That instead of 
goiog back we should go forward, and 
using these tools of the modern world, — 
the modern chaos if you like —rebuild 
therewith that old community life of the 
villages on a surer, a firmer and a sounder 
basis If we are not willing to do this, 
but persist in using modern science, 
business and law to exploit and destroy 
our neighbours, the soil will revenge itself 
upon us, as it has begun to do already 


luc lacts speak tor themselves Funda 
mental among nature’s laws is that 
Which allows no race of farmers to take 
more out of the soil than they put in I 
am not referring to those delta areas 
which are each year refreshed with a new 
‘•'rpHSh the erosion of the high 
lands Robbery of such soils may go on, 
to a large extent, with impunity But, 
where scientific farming has to be carried 

on, men succeed in so far as they repay 
the soil generously for that which they 
have taken from it You remember the 
Old rhyme— 
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Old Mother Hubbard went to the cup 

board 

To fetch her poor dog a bone, 

But when she got there, the cupboard 

w as bare. 

And so the poor dog got none ' 

The soil is like a cupboard and its 
condition to day is reduced to that of 
old Mother Hubbard 

In the olden days only enough land 
was cultivated to give the village popala 
tion the food it needed Firewood came 
froni the common grazing grounds and 
forests, and slack times were spent m 
mannfactunng from raw products articles 
farhoQsehold use, or for export, only if 
there was a market near, to which safe 
export was possible over the bad roads, 
perhaps infested with robbers The 
production of food was a community 
enterprise and the proper treatment of 
the soil with irrigation and manure was 
a community responsibility Bat with 
the insatiable demand ol the modern 
city, with the coming ot easy means of 
communication all that is gone He who 
can steal most from the soil aad ship it 
off m return for money survives, and bis 
less fortunate neighbour perishes 

For the sake of convenience we may 
divide the foods for which we ate depeo 
daot upon the soil into those that 
maintain life and those that give energy 
or power It is a rough division but it 
will serve our purpose Into those which 
give energy fall the fats, the starches 
and sugars or carbohydrates largely 
manufactured from the air, the water lo 
the soil, and the sun Into those that 
maintain life fall all those foods which 
rebuild the living cells ol which our bodies 
are made For all living matter is 
cellular and all living cells contain 
Nitrogen and are in some manner depen 
dent upon those peculiar substances 
known as vitamines Without these 
there can be no life and the soil is the 
only available source of Nitrogen Iron, 
lime, potassium, sulphur, phosphorus 
and magnesium and the other elements 
which compose the animal and human 
body must also be drawn b) plants from 
the soil To contimio indehnitelv taking 


any of these life forming elements from 
the soil, without adequately replacing 
them, IS robbery, not merely of the soil 
itself, but of the future generations which 
have to live upon it 1 bus the damage 
done, as in the District of Birbbum, and 
over large parts of India today, is 
irreparable It is well to remember that 
e\crythiog you see around you, votir 
friends, your animals, voiir clothes, your 
books, your furniture, the food you eat 
and the fuel you use all represent a 
dram upon the soil of vour country, or 
of some one else’s 

In the olden days enough pulse and 
sugarcane was grown in Birbhum to 
satisfy the needs of the community No 
food was exported Now nee i« with a 
few exceptions, the onlv crop The grow* 
log of a rahi crop demands community 
effort in irrigation except where one mao 
13 rich enough to do thing*- for himself 
Of tbis nee little or n >thiag bids its way 
back to the fields base of (.ommunication 
enables the middleman to purchase the 
bulk of it and to ship tt off to CaLutta, 
or to the coal fields and the waste 
products which the soil needs pass m the 
form of dung and urine down the sewer 
into the river bieo ol tliat portion 
which remains in the village and is con- 
sumed there, the waste is deposited round 
about the houses, or is thrown into the 
tanks and, in any case is for the most 
part, lost to the soil Of the straw some 
IS sold for thatch some is eaten by 
bullocks and the waste is either burnt or 
littered in open pits iti the village in such 
a way tbit it becomes of little use to the 
soil even wbea it is returned I he urine 
IS lost mside the village residential area 
The very mode of cooking and eating the 
rice 13 one which the Chinaman rightly 
does not tolerate, the rice water being 
thrown away or given to the cattle At 
death neither man nor cow* returns to the 
soil whence they came I he hides of the 
cows find their way to the West and the 
bones to Japan Both contain valuable 
soil constituents bach mao digs a pit 
where he likes from which he takes the 
rarth to build his house, and leaves it to 
be filled with reieiteil decivmg 
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which properly treated would have gone 
to enrich the soil 

Of all thieves the cities are the most 
ruthless In the race to satisfy their 
demands the present individualistic type 
of Society, with its enslavement of the 
uneducated masses its lawsuits, its lack 
of cultuie and of all finer feelings and 
ideals, has completely obliterated the old 
common life in which ail, from the Drahman 
at the top to the labourers at the bottom, 
were servants of the common welfare 
Now a days, in the scramble for gold and 
power nutritious food sanitary considera 
tions and civic amenities are sacrificed 
The soil is given no chance to do its part, 
and poverty and disease famines and 
fighting in law courts complete the dismal 
picture When the diet is incomplete and 
insufficient the life and energy of the 
people IS sapped and communttv effort 
comes to an end then malaria, mosquitoes 
flies and harmful bacteria have free play 
I he uncleaned tanks form death traps 
and railway emhaokments are allowed to 
assist the work of the Anopheles Ruers 
that were once easy flowing, navigable 
streams have silted up ihc trees that 
once held the soil to the uplands which 
were not fit for cultivation found a value 
m the towns when the railways and 
roads made transport feasible and were 
cut down mercilessly Thereupon the 
heavy rams quickly washed the upper soil 
away, filled up the streams with the under 
lying sand and only the raw red, baking 
desert is left Worst of all, perhaps, is thf 
continual dram of the best brims and 
bodies all products of the soil, from the 
villages into the cities, leaving only the 
idlers, the aged, or the enslaved to quarrel 
to oppress, or to starve, according to 
their position ^ 

a gnm picture Bnt 
?i ? stuiJcnts of history 

viill be able to point to many parXil 

m the past The breaLdown^ cl S 

"’iT’ib ^ “ England and Romf. 

rvith the growth of the big city was 
naturally followed by tenant feming 
and absentee landlordism Sneli tenant 
farming is always disastrous for the 
soil Ibe -tenant has ao permanent 


interest in its fertility and only carries 
on those activities which will give him 
a living without bringing on a rise in 
Ins rent The city takes all and returns 
little or nothing of real value to the 
soil But worst of all, that spirit of 
independence, of good fellowship, of com* 
mou suffering and service, of common 
recreation, rejoicing and worship disap* 
pears, and a far more primitive life, 
not unrelated to that of the cave man 
in spite of what are called the amem* 
ties of civilisation, takes its place 

1 cannot do more than sketch the 
remedies for the present situation That 
there are remedies, and that it is pos- 
sible to rebuild the old community life 
on a broader basis, I am firmly con 
viDced It is not a case of going back, 
except to draw on the old experience, 
but rather of going forward First of 
all, there is no need to wait for Govern- 
ment initiative The spirit of freedom, 
which 18 the spirit of community life, 
springs from the demand of the people 
themselves Outside agencies can stimulate 
that demand, they can encourage its 
growth, they can water the tender plant 
and fertilise the soil, but they cannot 
dictate freedom Secondly the problem 
is au all round problem I here is no 
one solution, though, once the right spirit 
has been quickened solution of all 
problems becomes possible 

Let me give you some instances 
Once we tried a temperance campaign 
Wlien 1 asked a Santal why he went 
nightly to the toddy shop for bis drink, 
he answered that, if I could suggest 
any other way of giving him the feeling 
that he had had a belly full for such 
a small sum, he was ready to adopt 
It How else,” he said, “cau I forget 
my hunger and my troubles’ After a 
good drink I feel like a Kaja ” The 
ciiarka was tried, together with the 
growing of cotton, but neither the soil 
present methods of cultivation 
"cotton growing Nor can a 
man fill his belly on the charka and 
the cbief trouble m Birbbiim is empty 
bell.es On the other hand, the com- 
mnnity spirit is there and only waits 
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for derelopment "Show us how to 
CO operate in onr irrigation,’ say the 
ebashas “Will you help ns to impro\e 
onr dairy cattle ’ ’ «av the ffwahs 
‘ We gather the raw hides nnd send 
them to Lalcutta and have to buy 
back the finished leather if ne want 
to make anything,” sav the mwc/i»s 
'We cannot get good medicmc or treat 
ment for our sick, ’ or a*gam, * We are 
willing to supply the labour and the 
carts if you will help us to put our 
road Id order” “Well gather Ks 500 
tomorrow for n Co-operative btorc if 
you will proMde us with a storeman 
whom we can trust,” said the panchayat 
in a Mnhamntadan ullage \ou see 
It IS that element o( mutual trust which 
IS being destroyed and which must be 
revived as the basis of all conamnoity 
endeavour 

How were we to help all these people 
to help theoseUes ^ borne warned us 
against using Government Agencies Dot 
conld we let the villagers go on starving 
and die ^ \^e decided to apply for help 
wherever willing help was fortbcomiog 
hor the weavers we received it from a 
private agency tor the muchi^ and tbe 
ebasbas, the Research Tannery in Cal 
cotta, the tetenoary Department and 
the local Agricultural Officer ga\e us 
invaluable ns istance In tbe Hindu 
villages where once the community 
spirit was strongest, there is most 
opposition to combined effort bomebow 
perhaps owing to their comparatiiely 
larted diet, more social habits and 
greater adaptability, the Muhaiuadao 
and Santal are seen to be surviving 
where tbe Hindu is rapidly dying out 
Nevertheless 1 feel there is still hope for 
all ■ Give me tbe small children and in 
ten years I will turn your traditions 
upside down,” said a great educator 
Our erpenence shows that m tbe matter 
ofsaoitatiOD of villages whilst the older 
hoys scoff and the parents are cyoical, the 
small boys once their itnagiuation is 
touched will carry out a given programme 
and evcntunlly win their own elders to 
community activity 

Let me repeat again there is uo 


tinitersal panacea uo catchword cure 
Agricultural advance alone is notneces 
sanly benehcial Improvement in method 
mav mean no more than improved 
exploitation of soil or neighbour for selfish 
benefit Mcmentary education of a kind 
which the people will welcome and which 
they can afford, must go hand in hand 
with communitv organisation for buying 
and selling, for manufacturing and 
irrigation lor cultivation and sanitation 
Nor IS It merclv a matter of forming co 
operative societies though it is quite true 
that there is a close relation between the 
spirit in which a successful co operative 
society i3 started and that which must lie 
behind any genuine community life 

If only the right spirit is there, or tf 
the right spirit can be infused there need 
be little difficulty Vnd for tbe young man 
of to day there is no higher calling than 
that of a tr<iined village worker But, we 
should remember, there js no calling 
which demands sucli rigorous trammg, 
or so much self discipline hirst of all, 
tbe village worker should be able to 
support himself by hts own hands as well 
as to be of all rouud service to tbe people 
1 be day has gone when people imagined 
that boys fresh from school or college 
could revolutionise village life without any 
attempt to study the villager’s point of 
viexv to syropathive with liis suffenags, to 
bind up his wounds and to enter into his 
most intimate life Progress must be from 
tbe bottom up and such a worker must 
be willing and able ns Mahatma Gandhi 
has pointed out not merely to do tbe 
sweepers joL himself but to show the 
sweeper bow to do it better And above 
all It IS for him to hold up before the 
villagers the standard of a pure and 
selfless hfc 

Denmark has its cn operative produc 
tiOQ , Yorkshire has its co operative 
consumers’ associations , and in America 
cooperation m the accumulation of 
wealth IS making rapid progress , but it 
should be for India to lead the way 
towards CO operation for life for a fuller 
and more abundant life both sp ’ 
and raatcnal because the memory of si 
a life in the past is not yet dead 
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the ^ ill to sacrifice material acquisition 
for the pursuit of high ideals and spiritual 
gain IS perhaps more alive in the soil of 
India today than anj where else in the 
wide world 

EdITOH « NOTE 

This Lecture was delivered under the 
auspices of the \ iswabharati Sammi 
lam as one of a series of extension 
lectures of the Viswabliarati University 
at the Rammohan Library on the **8111 
July last Rabindranath Tagore presiding 
The President in introducing the 
lecturer said that Mr Clmliirst had first 
graduated in history at Lambndge then 
he went to work on a farm in Atnenea in 
order to acquire a practical training in 
Agriculture and was now come to 
dedicate 1 is talents to the service of his 
fellow men where they were most needed 
Ee has settled down amongst the ch'tsbns 
or burul as one of themselves not with 
the idea of bringing down his life to tbeir 
levc but of raising them to lus In sp te 
oi all the declamatioa we I ear about the 
° labour there is no dignity m 
the dull grinding routine which reduces 
n intellect into aa object of scorn 
all the world over The Art of Agriculture 
must be rescued from her present plight 
and raised to the honourable position she 

salr, 

m t ^ 1 . ® 'qoally assiduous 
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nod fit to sustain life The Lecturer had 
impressively pointed out how \itally 
necessary is the cycle of drawing out and 
putting back in the case of the soil, in 
order that life may continue to find its 
sustenance therefrom and not only that 
but 10 the case of human life how essential 
It IS that there should be the cycle of 
accepting benefit from and rendering 
service to the communitv Ihe President 
observed that in the case of the animal 
whose range is confined within space, its 
relations of gi\e and take with the soil 
are automaticallv regulated Man, how 
e\er ranges over time as well and has 
behind him the accumulations of bis 
historj Ills towns and cities the growth 
of time have interposed artificial barriers 
between him and the soil, both material 
and spiritual on which he lives so that 
the cycles which concern bis life bate been 
interrupted It is no use discussing 
whether tow ns and cities are good or 
bad— the} are inevitable But unless 
cixilised man can find methods and take 
steps to restore these cycles to their 
completeness it will mean death 
Mr hlmhirst the President went onto 
say lias experienced how the lack of 
proper means of satisf} mg physical hunger 
drives the Santal to drink Ifae same is 
true m every department of the starved 
lilc of India Because the village life has 
become dismally deficient m healthy re 
creation and festivity the unsatisfied 
cravings of the villager are leading him 
into every kind of immoral indulgence In 
our National life also because we are 
wanting in the determination and disci 
phae requisite for reudering true service 
to the motherland we are impelled to 
drown the pangs of our uusatisfied 
conscience m the intoxication of political 
outcry and agitation 

\oang men who left their studies 
with the avowed intention of devoting 
themselves to village work have b«n 
to burul before But the President had 
to say It with shame their enthusiasm 
mainly took the form of getting up 
excited moctings and lecturing others on 
th«r duty and lasted only so long as 
they CO i1 1 continue to imagine that some 
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mjrstenous tnflacQce would bnng about 
the realisation of their political dreams, 
while they waited Mr Limbirst, on the 
other band, loved his fellow men, not 
abstract ideas He was to be found 
at the village fields, in the villager s 
cottages, helping them with their work, 
stndyiog their vital needs mmistcrmg 
with bis own bands to their wounds 
He did not hesitate to accept help 
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whcre\cf it was available because in 
these Birbhum villagers he found men 
nt death’s door, and it was to help 
to sa\e them that he was here He 
belonged to the world of humanity, not 
to any particular nationality, and the 
President exhorted his countrymen to 
accept him and his work as their very 
own 


‘PRISON RCFORM IN JNDU 
By AvClSTUS SoUERlHLC 


W HEN 1 state that 1 haie given this 
questioa my earnest consideration 
for the past five years studied 
closely Its inflaeace on the enmmat mind 
and Its effect in particular on tbejuverile 
offender, 1 trust I will be uaderitood when 
t state candidly, that the present Prison 
Administration m this country as far as 
Its reformatory lollaeace lies is a total 
failnre 

^\hat are our Prisons ^ They are a 
makeshift at the best Colossal buildings 
of stone and iron which we have erected 
to shut out Umporatily the evidence of 
our own weakness Rut the Prison is an 
open grave It returns what we wonld 
conceal behind us grim grey walls Its 
nnsery and its isofation only foster the 
sms we would hide and later return them 
to stalk m our midst more poteut for evil 
thao before 1 say again it is a failure 
and a sign of our own weakness and 
cowardice We strive to cover np our 
Sms of omission by adding to them sios of 
commission Having failed to straighten 
the lives o criminals in childhood — to 
bnng sweetness and comfort understand 
ing and light and good will where it was 
most needed we strive to justify our 
weakness by torturing the spirits we have 
neglected, by breaking the bodies we have 
bent 


It IS but a puerile and primitive attempt 
to shift the burden of responsibility from 
our own shoulders Rut the prison is 
reflex It mirrors our passions It por 
trays our Ignorance of human nature, our 
barslmess our brutality our hate against 
ourfeUonmen —everything in fact but our 
love and sympathy onr understanding 
and forgiveness We boast today a 
wider understanding a more sympathetic 
outlook but the Prison stands out as a 
mdestooe on the pith of onr civilisation, 
a Sure and certain indicattou of our social 
advancement 

And yet the Prison properly conducted, 
should be our special means of redemption 
It should be an asylum for both spirit 
and body where the weak should be , 
strengthened and the criminal reformed 
It should be a p'aCe of rejuvenation, where 
a kmd of resetting takes place It should 
enable the criminal to recoastrnct bis 
social outlook and to return to the 
irresponsible the stability they have lost 
A place in fact where the joy of living and 
labonring for higher nobler ideals is born 
an'^w 

We must destroy the existing prison 
aystcca in this country Punishment is 
destractive 1 duration reconstructive 
If we accept the theory that t 
consequence not a cause wc must 
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responsibility for its existence and ouf 
cfTorts towards Its elimination should be 
reconstructive not dcstroctue 

V. hen I refer to the I’rtson I refer to 
its present mechantcitl structure its tech 
uique Its forms of lihour and pumsh 
ment Us oil mills ami presses its flog 
gmg triangle and fttUrs \ll these must 
go the way of the ancient stocl s the 
gibbet and rack \fl long as these 

remain the Prison far from boliing the 
penal problem will only serve to nggrn 
\ate it let us substitute something 
more humane Mmost am thing will h'* 
n. Teformaiion \ •school a farm a 
factory, all these tend in some way to 
mitigate the eiil—ther arc r formatory 
reconstruct ve 

To go a step further I he responsibility 
for the imposition of corporal punish 
raent should be solelv in the hands of the 
btate In India where this power is in 
the bauds of bupcrintendcnls of jails and 
where the attitude towards the criminal 
population IS distinctly belltg(.rent the 
need fotcootrol is acute 

Please do not misunderstand my atti 
tude on this question of punishment It 
19 not pure sentiment It is the r».su\t of 
years of careful and discriminate evidence 
selected from various reliable sources 
Punishment corporal punishment in parti 
cular IS immoral It 13 weak and produc 
tive of more evil than good It engenders 
bitterness in those punished callousness 
and self complacency m those who impose 
It lo justify punishment we develop 
false standards of right and wrong We 
<^9 caricature and distort both our victims 
and ourselves We blind ourselves to 
the fact that the difference between the 
criminal and ourselves 13 often rein 
tive and accidental and where real the 
direct result of hereditary ill health a 
deformed mmd or irregulatel temper It 
is more often the result of a neglected 
childhood a poor education and abject 
poverty and it is both the duty of the 
btat and the Citizen to rectify the evil 
not to aggravate it to educate to recon 
struct not to punish 

This question is too vast to deal 
with justly m the limited scope of such 
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no article But in order tliut the question 
may be better understood, I call nttco 
lion to three factors which make Prison 
Administration in India so non productive 
of any good results so far ns the re 
construction of the criminal himself is 
concerned flic first is— 

Gl M KAI ^t^Ml^lSTRATlO^ 

In India there arc three distinct classes 
of oflicials 10 whose bands practicntl^ 
the whole administration of the Jad 
lies 1 lie iiigliest ollicial is the Superin 
tendent 

This ofiictt IS usually selected from 
the Indian Medical Sen ice and is generally 
also the Civil Surgeon of the District 
Ills selection to this post appears to 
be based entirely on lits abiliti ns a 
medical man to administer to the health 
and general wellbeing of the pcisoacrs 
the personal factor, tempernraent nno 
suitability for such a post, are nil 
minor considerations and so also is that 
vital question ol previous experience and 
that peculiar ability, so essential in all 
prison administrations —to inspire respect 
and demand instant nnd wholehearted 
CO operation from his subordmutes The 
recent mutinies and outbreaks m various 
Jails IQ this Presidency, have shown 
that the Supcrinteadent ts merely a 
figurehead and that practically the 
whole administration lies in the hands 
of the Jailor and Warder Pstablishments 
This brings me to the actual question at 
issue 

Jailors are selected at present on the 
grounds of education and physical fitness 
and the selection is usually inspired 
bj tie amount of influence that ts 
brought to bear on the officer who 
selects the candidate I here are no 
other qualifications required 

With the Warder CstabUsbment the 
selection 13 still more grotesque Any 
and every man of fairly good physique 
be he literate or not 19 eligible to be 
come n Warder and the selection is left 
to Jailora who in turn are influenced 
by various considerations 

The prison problem looked at from 
the adraiQistrative point of view is a 
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problecn of educattoa, of reformatioa 
and health ; complex and lotncate and 
one needing expert professionalised 
education and experience It involves a 
deep knowledge of human nature, aa 
insight into the complexities and oddities 
of the various aspects pf social life 
presented by the motley population of 
the average Jail, and a keen appreciattoa 
of the possibilities of personal growth 
and of fanman motives There must 
farther be a willmgness to face questioo 
of sanitatiou, personal babits, hygiene, 
workmanship and cooperation, to a 
carefnl, scienti5c and deliberate fashion 
It is not jaercly a position reqainog 
firmness and a rigid adherence to dis 
ciplioe and Jail routine, but rather one 
cousistiug of a thousand problems, each 
requiring a special analysis, examina 
tioa and experiment A man to be fitted 
for such a. post must be a mao who 
has been previously trained and prepared 
for the task before him nod most pos 
sess a broad basts of hnmaa insight and 
sympathy Where, I ask, does the pre 
wnt method of selecting Jailors end 
Warders justify such a selection * 

The average Warder is expert m 
nothing —least of all m education and 
health, nor does he possess an imagiaa 
tion active enough to embrace any of the 
thousaud opportunities that are cootiou 
ally presenting themselves m the ordinair 
coarse of hia routine duties, to do good, 
to elevate, ever so little the cnmmal 
tendencies of bis charges 

A college education la^not necessary,— 
Marcely one per cent of the Warder 
Establishment m the Uengal Presidency 
is literate, — but previous training is 
essential, both for Harders and Jailors 
A special college should be instituted 
where candidates, eligible for admission 
to the Jail Department, should be trained 
m the principles of prison administration 
in hygiene and sociology, so that they 
may be more productive for good and 
more potent to influence the criminals 
entmsted to their care No man should 
^ P^“*^ted to bold the post ofa Jailor 
or Warder unless he is a certificated and 
trained professional, jnst as no mao is 
56y5r-4 


plimed in charge of a hospital unless be 
is a graduate of a recognised medical 
school 

Prison Ladocb. 

Snitabte employment has been and is 
likely to continue an acute problem of 
pnson admmistratioa The pnncipal Jail 
indnstries are— weaving of cloth and 
gtinmes, mannfacture of police and excise 
nmforms blankets, domes, articles each 
as arc at present sold at the Jail Depot, 
and a few minor industries sneb os 
mnstard oil, etc In comparison with 
the average Jail population these indns 
tries are insufficient and it is no exag 
geratioa to say that about one third 
of the total population is idle Even 
those who work are actuallv idling,— 
there is no incentive to labour Ihe 
raachioery, with a few exceptions, is 
old end ontiqunted, the supervision 
oor and the product proportionately 
ad The work beiog prison labour is 
necessarily unpaid for, is dose under 
compulsion and consequently the attitude 
of the average prisoner is one of fear 
and brooding, an attitude, it must be 
admitted, least likely to inspire any 
thoughts of a reformatory type 

The very character of our present 
Prison Admioistratioa is negative It 
takes all It gives nothing It takes 
from the inmate every interest, every 
ambition every hope It severs him from 
bis work bis family, nil that he loved and 
cherished, nod gives nothing m return It 
encourages indolence, craft and cringing, 
and returns him to the world less fit for 
an active useful sphere m life than before 
We call a certain type of cnminals, 
‘habituals’ confirm'd old offenders ’ 
and strive by repeated incarcerations 
to force them into the nsrrow paths 
of honesty blinding ourselves all the 
while to the fact that it la our present 
srstem of punishment that is at fault, 
that our pnsons far from bemg the 
houses of reformation we fondly believe 
them to be are hotbeds of vice and 
schools of training to which the first 
offender comes to be instructed in the 
ways of vice and receive his passpor*' 
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to that underworld of crime that exists 
in every large city, * ’ » 

If we are e\er to escape from this 
unfortunate condition of tilings, we must 
reorganise our prison industries, provide 
work that may become tlje basis ’of a 
like industry outside and pay men for 
this labour wliile in jail, so ns to enable 
them to support their families and take 
an active interest in their social and 
• domestic life, 'liiere seems no justtOca* 
tion in depriving a man of his earning 
Capabilities, just bec.iuse tt has been 
found necessary to deprive bim of his 
liberty for a short while It serves no 
purpose but to kill ambition, to engender 
laziness and destroy skill and workman- 
skip. 

Work in prisons should be made to 
have an educational value Indian jails 
are remarkably fortunate m this respect. 
There arc means of learning weaving, 
clothing, printing, and various other m* 
dustnes and it is to the credit of our 
penal department that such forms of 
labour have been introduced But for 
the majority of prisoners such skilled 
trades are barred. It is for tliesc that 
new forms of labour should be devised 
Work in a prison should be so orea- 
nised ns to provide a professional interest 
and knowledge of the work done. 

Inke any tiade, for example the 

mam, nclurc of Mostard (Jil Profes.ici. 

>">ellectual 
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gory of “Hard Labour” and as such are 
understood by the convicts to indicate 
a system of torture invented by 'the 
State to expiate some petty crime,* corai 
mitted, perhaps, in ignorance and more 
often under the influence of a stronger 
and more capable mind ; and the resent* 
rnent, the bUternes« and the determination 
to “get even” is proportional to the 
kind of labour imposed Such an uii* 
happy state of afl'airs can easily be avoided 
by the exercise of little imagination, a 
little good will and a little sympathy. 'Ibis 
brings me to tlic next consitleratiou. 


ArTER-CAju; Associations, 


Next, most important to reforming the 
criminal is the well nigli impossible task 
of providing him with suitable employ- 
ment and the means whereby to maintain 
himself on bis release from prison. 

In this country it is customary to 
blame the Government for everything we 
consider %vanting, with 'a ’fine'disregarcl 
to that all important (juestion of the 
plajed by tlic individual in! Ibc 
nlfatrs of State. ' " J; 


we denounce openly and In no measured 
terins the various Keforms Introduced by 
the Government, and then quite compla- 
cently nfusc to see the great lack of re- 
orm m ourselves. It will avail us nothitig' 
10 sho,,t from the l.ou.e-topa that th? 
1 risoii Adm.mstrntio.i in tliis country ‘is 
a wlie,i we will do nothing 'to' 

nssist the criminal once lie leaves Jail. 

nrkn ' T'?* ‘o PtOvide 

prisons nod keep offenders there, anrely 
citirp ^ 1*^**^^ every self-respecting 

an 1 'ii'r •" '"“'■t ‘te interest 

?verv to use 

ihrm r - ^ .tt *"s power to prevent 
thf ‘''"t- As I said before,' 

fnen^T? ? prisoners who are today 
cot ffhf ‘'?i ftrious Jails, hove 

the lethn the sheer indifferenee, 

rafn fo'*’’ ?"'>?‘;"'>'tt"essof the average 
fTrLHv'""'!" f'llottraen. I am 

mbirfn^ ‘'"t‘ 't ■» "Ot POS- 

tar I hm '>P''ilanthrO|Vist, - 

wilhinT,!.^'"! ^ ‘'"‘t it is well 

way the Associations already e.visting 
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for tins jiur|>i><r, to Icndliis utne sup 
port to llie many existing projects for 
a ttidernnd more coraprchensire scticme 
for the education of ttie (lepres«ed classes, 
and last but not least, to see that his 
own children are educated properly, 
that they are tnught to reverence 
authority and imbued with those high 
ideals that make men worthy Citizens 
and an honour to the class they represent 
^\c have two Associations in Calcutta 
whose chief duty it is to provide for 
the released criminal, nnd tiovemment 
recognizing the general excellence of 
this principle, have a special I und from 
the revenues of which prisoners are 
assisted on release 1 refer to the Claude 
Marlin Fund But it must be ndmUied 
that these associations rcarcely meet one 
tenth of the tremendous demand for 
assistance, and unless those luteresterl 
in the question ol the reorganisation of 
the Prison Administration in India can 
devise letter means or at least help the 
existing Associations this question will 
remain m the same hopelessly inadequate 
eondition It is at present 

OTIITR KhPORMS 

I cannot conclude this artale without 
drawing attention to what I consider a 
^most excellent m^ans of enabling a 

f irisoner to regain his former status m 
ife, 1 refer to the system of Intermediate 
Sentences 

Parole or Intermediate b ntence is 
esseatial to prison reform It is ridi 
culons to assume that a fixed sentence 
consisting of so many years' rigorous 
imprisoament is the best way of settling 
the question of crim" Prisoners are of 


vnmus classc grades and conditions 
and dilT rent degrees of punishment are 
required to meet v anoiis classes of crime 
Ihe Intermediate bentence solves the 
problem If it is assumed that a prisoner 
should be released when he is fie to 
return to socictv, the present sjstcm of 
n fixed sentence may b- modified to a 
penod extending over a smaller number 
of jenrs, during which lime tne prisoner’s 
reformation is watched and when he is 
considered fit his release is sanctioned 
on parole, so many ^cars prior to his 
actual date of release 

Fraol Tannenbaura writing on the 
results of the Intermediate Sentences in 
American Prisons, says that on an 
average 7*) per cent of the prisoners 
released on parole have ‘made good ’ 
If this system is «ucli a success^ in 
Americi) why not give it a trial in 
this country The results would justify 
the continuation of the srstem and, on 
Itumaae grounds aloae, it seems cruelty 
to detain nnv man in prison one single 
day longer than the interests of the 
community demand 

I have deilt very briefly with the 
rnnous aspects of Prison heform m 
India, ommiiting any reference to the 
political question and the treatment of 
political jirisoners as I feel that tbiS 
question docs not materially affect the 
larger question of Prison Vdmmistra 
tion but I Iru'.t that tlios* who have 
the social welfare of our native land 
rtt heart will fill in this article the 
seeds of a nobler purer and more humane 
system of dealing with the criminal class 
in this country 


JVNL ADDNMS, an AMCKICAN SAINT 
Bv Dk Si DiiisDBa Rosi- 

Lectlkcb bTATr UMVEII«tT\ Oi Iow V 


I T 14 not as it Used to he in the old 
times— a generation ago Then charity 
lor instance meant giving free bread 
and soup and even pecuniary help Now 


that has been set an le for the era of 
progfciswe scientific chanty it does not 
aim to give alms right out It is concerned 
primarily with social redemption and soc|*^-.. 
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cle\allon lUrough -ioch! prc\cntion **ni| 
social education This newer conception 
of cliatUy U the fruit of labors of earned 
-^ocialthlnkcrs and worker-:, of whom MI's 
Jane Addams Is the most djstinclhe pioneer 
If Henr) James has put phllosophj on 
the American map, Jane Addams has done 
that much for social scnice 

Miss Addams was about fi\e tears old 
when Lincoln died Her father Jolm H 
Addams, was a personal friend of the 
' martyred President \nd because l«er 

father spelled his name with double 
"ds", Lincoln’s letters to him aiould 
always begin 'My dear Double D ed 
Addams” Mr Addams was a useful and 
forthright citiien, having been an Illinois Stale 
Senator for oaer a decade and a half Jane 
Addams was deeply influenced by Abraham 
Lincoln, whose healing doctrine of ‘‘charity 
toward all ' the world stands mote In need 
of now than «\er before The democratic 
personality of Lincoln which despaired of 
no human soul has been an unfading source 
of inspiration to her She considered him 
as the man who cleared the title to American 
democracy. "I Incolo made pliln * wrvtes 
Miss Addams in her self revealing TtceMi\ 
Years at Hull House ‘that democratic 
government associated as it b with all the 
mistakes and shortcomings of the common 
people, still remains the most aaluable 
contribution America has made to the moral 
hie ol the world ’ 

Jane Addams was born In rh6o at 
Cedarville m the stale of Illinois This 
little Milage as the writer knows from a 
delightful visit is nestled among wooded 
hills at the foot of which meanders a small 
stream The country about Cedarville Is 
full of beauty spots It was here in this 
little corner of the world that Jane had 
her first introduction to the haunts ol 
poverty 

When scarcely seven yearc old, Jane 
happened to be m the poorest nuarler of 
a neighboring town The ugly little houses, 
dirty and dull and crowding one another 
in the shabbiest back streets offered her 
the first sight of real poverty Before this 
time she has imagined that everybody lived 
in houses as large and comfortable as 
hers 

' Father ’ asked the puzzled l,uie mrl 

why do people live in such horrid little 
houses so close together ? ' 


The father explainc<f aa bcaf 
could , hut this did not satisfy the daughter 
“When I grew up' declared Jane avilh 
much ftrmnes* “I should, of course, have 
a large liousp, 1ml It would not be bum 
among other large houses, but right ^ w 
the midst of horrid little bouses like these 
“I he horrid little bouses" etched a picture 
In her mind which was never obliterated 
They made her long to aid .and !>cfricnd 
the poor vvlio live In the city slums 
Gradually, lids feeling developed * 

passion to help other people Even when 
she was .a student .at Rockford college, 
surrounded by every comfort and luxury, 
she was fond of quoting Carlyle to the 
effect “This Is not to tasle sweet thlnCT, 
but to do noble ami true things that the 
poorest son of Adam dimly longs " 

After her graduation from college, she 
went to Turope bhe saw for Ibe hrst 
lime the slums of I>ondon .at midnight 
Here 1< the gripping picture as she told 
U In The tallies' Heme Journal 

* On Mile I ftd toad (tori Uie top of an 
whch paused al tic end of adngy »ir«t Ighied 
by onty fiMts ot gas, •« sa* t*"* 

huge maaica of ill^Iad people clamoring around 
two hvKlcstetv csitv They w-ete biddne the* 
lafthnga and lia’ pennies for a vegeutfe held 
up by the aucVionect *h cb he at Lavt Kornfutty 
flunj' with a gibe for il» cheapneai, to the success- 
tut bidder In the momenUry pause only one 
man detached himself from the groups Ife had 
bidden m a cabbige, md when ii struck hijhand 
Ic instantly sat cfonai on the curb tore it with 
his teeth and hastily devoured it, unwashed and 
uncooked as it was He and hs fellovi's were 
types ol the 'submerged tenth, as our missionary 
guide told us with some 1 ttle satisfaction in the then 
new phrase, and he farther added that so many 
of them could scarcely be seen in one spot save 
at this Saturday nignt auction the desire for 
cheap food be ng apparently the one thing which 
could move them simultaneously They were huddl- 
ed into ill ruling, cast off cloth ng, the raPE^ 
finery whidi one sees only m I^st I^ndon fheif 
pile faces were dominated by that roost unlovely 
of human express ons the cunning and shrewdness 
df llie bargslnhunlet who starves if he cannot 
make a successful trade and )-et the final im 
press on was not of ragged tawdey clothing nor 
o( pinched and sallow faces, but of myriads of 
hands empty pathet c nerveless and wotkwotn 
show ng wh te in the uncertain I ght of the street and 
clutching fotwatd for food whch was already unfit 
to evt 

After five years of travel in Europe, she 
returned home She was dissatisfied with 
life She wanted to be a doer rather than a 
dreamer She longed for real work in a real 
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And so Miss Addams and another 
TOung woman established m 18S9 Null House 
m a tcngesVed indnstna\ tenter ot Chitago 
the second largest city In America It was 
called Hull House after the name of its 
original owner — Mr Charles J Hull one 
of Chicago s pioneer ntiaens True to her 
faith that the things which make men 
alike are finer and better than the things 
that keep them apart ’ Miss Addams pul 
the best of everythicig in the house }U»t as 
she would wish to do In her own home The 
tables and chairs and books and pictures are 
of the finest quality Nothing is too good 
for human beings-^even though they ma> 
be denizens of slums 

When Hull House first opened Us doors 
It represented no association It was the 
handiwork of two women backed bj many 
friends At the end of the first file years 
Hull House was incorporated with a board 
of trustees As stated in ns charter the 
tfeject of Hull House is as follows 

To proiide a center for a higher cmc 
and social life to institute and maintain 
educational and philanthropic enterprise* 
and to investigate and itnjptose conditions 
■n the industrial districts of Chicago 

There are in Hull House oser fifty 
'residents mostli college men and women 
rhey pay their own expenses and lue 
on the plan of a co operative club They 
carry on the activities of ihe settlement 
and become the real friends of the neigh 
borhood The residents endeavor to share 
in the life of their neighbors by taking 
an active interest In their individual |oys 
and sorrows No lines are drawn All 
neighbors are friends alike— the sons of 
the poor immigrants from England are 
treated just exactly as the daughters of 
down trodden Jews from southern Russia 

The scope of this article does not allow 
a detailed analysis of everything that is 
being done at the settlement I shall here 
refer only to the most important phases 
of Its Organized work 

Let tts begin with education There 
are Adult Classes which meet for three 
terms a year In these classes cootses 
are offered in languages literature history 
mathematics drawing and painting There 
w also a class in Advanced Literatare 
^e program of the class » sirniUt to 
that of a literary society Members pre 
pare half a dozen essays on some work 


AMERICAN SAINT 

of literature and read them each evening 
before the class In this connection men 
tmn should he made of the Current To 
pics Class which discusses issues of earn 
est interest— economic political legal and 
philosophical 

Then U ere i» a Printing Class where 
boys, under a competent director assembfe 
news the various activities of Hull- 
House set the type read the proof and 
publish a monthly paper entitled /full- 
House Boys Record 
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Of no less interest Is the Cobbling 
Class A practical shoe maker gives lessons 
in shoe repairing The boys learn to 
mend their o vn shoes or those of any 
member of their famih Tl e tuition is free , 
but the budding cobblers have to purchase 
the leather they use 

Hull House has aU a\s made use of 
dramatics as an effective method of educa 
Uon Tl e Hull House players give regular 
performances in their well equipped Hull 
House Theatre which has to day earned 
aa enviable place for itself in the ' 
of Chicago Among the notable prr 
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Hull House could not be bougl l or sold 
It has aluayb been conducted m the mierc t 
not of dollars but of I gh social ideal 

In «pite of eiery sub le oppos tion 
Hull House las groin to be tie mast sue 
cessfal and inost fan ou» of alt eltlement 
In the United States To lay ti lie centre 
of a great cuic MeUare to dav Us port 
als are open to the representatives of 
thirty si^ different na lonal tie of the ne gh 
borhood TI at old age find itself not 
a^ndotied that youth i n U il elf app eciat 
cd that sorronful find comfort that the 
discouraged find inspiration that the a eah 
find strength tl at the sick f nd 1 ealth 
that the misunderstood find toleration that 
the Immigrant finds his place in tie nea 
world — these are tie real aclieienents of 
Hull House 

To hundreds an 1 thousand:! Hull Honse 
means simply. Miss Jane Addams It is 
Y^r, more than to anyone else that tie 
settlement is indebted for its steady grovlh 
‘^®"^mued success Miss Addams is con 
,^*ted not only as one of the foremost 
citizens of Chicago but of America Her 
lens on social problems may be gleaned 
ftom the folio in? book, amontr 


among 


her beslknoan firings Democracy and 
foetal Ethtct Aeacr /dais of Peace The 
Spirit oj Voith ail Cit} Streets Trteniy 
Years at Hull Ho ise A Netu Co tsctence 
i id an 1i eitEvt From 1 1 ese one gathers 
tl at she IS a convinced believer m the 
superiofilv of moral over physical force 
she holds that in all races and nations 
Here are im nense reserves of moral power 
nl cl are ne er fully utilize! in times of 
cri s Had tl ev not been lo t sight of 
nucl IvaVred and bloodshed could laave been 
avoided Aet it cannot be said that she 
la ei her an avoved socialist or a thorough 
going Tolstoyan although she is hospitable 
to hotl those ideas Her emphasis is 
upon lie ethical side of the social move 
mcnt coupled vilh an insistence upon the 
democratic organization of industry largely 
on socialist and trade union lines “ comments 
a wr ter in The Encychpaed a of Social Re 

forms in a cold matter of fact way also 

with truth 

In the early days when I was prepar 
ing to be a social worker in the former 
Chicago Sclool of Civics and Philanthropy 
1 heard Miss Addams speak at public 
meetings and I also met her at Hull ’ 
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The sum total of those impressions ts that 
hers Is the life dedicated to the gospel of 
neighborhness Hers is the joy of finding 
the spirit of God which ‘ lieth in each 
man but which no man can unfold saae 
in fellowship” I never knew what nartlcular> 
creed she subscribed to— never careutoknow 


I am, however, dimlj conscious that she 
belongs to the consecrated church of human 
brotherhood— the church which believes in 
the religion of freedom, tolerance, go^ 
will and service but more of service than 
all else put together 

Recently I have had the pleasure of 
coming in contact with Miss \ddams 
again I found that mv earlier impressions 
have suffered nothing bj lapse of years 
She is the same as ever There may be 
a few slight wrinkles on her fa«e, but 
there is none whatever m her heart Ex 
president Wilson has often been described 
as a thinking machine so cold that one 
could skate all around him Jane Addams, 
the kind and gracious sister of merev. Is 
not like Woodrow Wilson the astute praclis- 
inc politician She radiates light and warmth 
and good cheer I never look upon Miss 
Addams without thinking of Sister Nivcdita 
(Margaret Noble) whom I met a number 
of times at her home m Calcutta Jane 
Addams, upon whom tlie English labour 
leader John Burns once conferred the title 
01 the only saint America has produced” 
has something of the same spirit qf Sister 
Nived.ti the mother of young 


Indn— both gifted to an eminent degree 
with a keen penetrative understanding and 
a God intoxicated love of humanity. 

Naturally Miss Addams has great ad« 
miration for Mahatma Gandhi, who has since 
his incarceration been pronounced b) Dr. 
John Haynes Holmes of New York Commu- 
nity Church as ‘ the creative spiritual genius 
of the first order,” "incomparably the greatest 
man now living In the world” It Is a 
rude shock to Miss Addams that tlie gospel 
of Gandhi, which is at Ui best the gospel 
of Buddha, of Lautze, of Seneca and of Christ 
should come in for rancorous denunciation 
at the hands of English bureaucrats and 
English missionaries “Mr Gandhi Is a 
very great man,” said the leader of Hull- 
House, with a real social vision “ilc has 
made a deep impression upon the West. 
Non-cooperation has not yet been given 
a complete trial It will succeed where nothing 
else will Violence, at any rate, U not the 
wise solution of the Indian problem,” 

As 1 sat by her .and listened to her 
quiet words, I felt that somehow the 
sunny side of the world was up. Those 
who are poetically inclined may describe 
one possessing soul-alchemy A 
prosaic, but just as good, way to state 
it IS that she is endowed with an all- 
pervading sympathy, and a personality 
geiKrous as the air Well coulu she say 
with the noble American poet Walt Whitman 
When 1 give, 1 give myself ” 


au mm »nd 

?nd r Hie character 

lire aSst's af't "V ' ‘''P'”'' “PO” 

aad the phase PYtthoIogical badd 

he rs ^oartu'd ^r?veX"”*V;::;^ 

StocraSy'’:Ssts°"‘“' * 

tato ,ypefihStSS?ed'a"„M'" 

stood la a aay peeal.ar to .he‘L“,te“'’S 


SHELLEY 

( Drow NED OFI Via ReGgio, July 8th. 1822 ) 


example Otto Wemlngers' distinction "Bei 
^hakespeare hat die Welt Keinen Mittel- 
l!eao ®®®thoven hat sie einen,” presup- 
definite types of artists, which 
In I ^6 best described as the percep- 

1.^1 . *"°^oon«ptuahst types When we 
ten to a Sonata of Beethoven, we are ever 
aware of a personality, the music is born 
mV.* I’ctvveen the mcorapatibilities 

taherent in -(he artist, and those of his 
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environment, we become acquaintec] with 
anmdnidua! “Weltanschauung’’ we listen to 


nv.iausi-iiiuung weiisienio 
Beethoven wrestling with his destmv Now 
he opposite tjpe of artist, the percep 
Shakespeare Mozart type has no 
Ueltanschauung', u eschews theories 
about life it evolves no metaphysical svstem 
to explain away the unrest in the artists 
soul, for It, art and religion are one ‘ \Vel« 
tanschauung ’ poetrj or music as the case 
■nay be. In terms of personality with the 
one, vve see the page of life with Beethoven s 
individual existence wUhm the page with 
Shakespeare the personality u so integral so 
expansive that it oerstretches the margin 
ot the page compIcteI> suffusing it until 
we fail to distinguish Shakespeare from life 
or life from Shakespeare , we see life through 
the bright vision of his e}es, whereas vve 
watch Beethoven himself gating upon ex 
istence, blinded distraught tormented 
*ow It stands to reason that the Shakespeare 
®‘ artist is the rarer, the more universal 
?iit *? nearest approach 

to roik art by Which is meant Ivric utterance 
intensely personal but merged into the im 
personal bj the spontaneous modifications of 
8*?®tation8 of people this is the true 
iichness, the personalitv so intense that us 
are impersonal 

Shakespeare Is essentullv i pagan poet 
:'®. in tins world loves this* world 
DO makes (his world the vet} centre of his 
art He explores in all us depths and width 
® vast and intricate realm of hjman 
nature but his man is the man of fiish and 
nes who dwells on our earth the complete 
aari so“l inseparably united 
characters are king* fools adventurers 
lovers maids and wives pleasant 
and unpleasant people who move in the 
‘f'c manner in which we expect 
move according to their respective 
j J*® ■'T aware of an existence outside 
average human ken intensely 
and humanly aware but there is no rough 
between the natural and the 
of ill '"-re prolongations 

character, The,e\. J need 
th# irafi t ‘e^eilectual speculation about 
co™"'*® methodls perception not 

IS Shakespeare 

resJtrn I refined slightly melancholic 

!>'i,“eT„ ° I'" '••"?>!»» "hoc keen 
mori* r. ** tempered vet made 

poignant by the sense of fleeting lime 


There is in Shakespeare < elegant detach ( 
ment a shade of renunciation winch suggests 
that his soul has sought peace in the 
sacrifice of the desire for Eternit). The 
Shakespeare artist dwells in tune, the other 
type the Goethe Beethoven Calderon Shellev 
type in Eternity The one accepts life, 
contented neither to praise nor ml^pralse but 
to receive in wonder, the other is engaged 
in violent combat over the values of life and 
with Its own unrest 

If Sliakespeare is the typ- of the mature 
genius who has surpassed all theories and 
intellectual concepts and arrived at a purely 
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poetic view of existence then Shelley u 
the supreme example of the conceptualist 
lor whom ideals shine brightly in a Tilack 
nesbof unreality Shelley is th^ tvpe of all 
lync poets Hi, is the poetry of adolescence, 
adolescence with all its apostolic fire and 
dream, of a new heaven and a new earth 
a spirit of intpnse and eager swiftness tc 
purge the world of its uni uths and suffer 
wrong, —the predominant image m She 
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poetf) IS that of fleet mo\enenl soaring 
avings lightfoot winds flying clouds llie 
agile quickness of things lint mo\efastl\ 
Shelley set out a young Messiah, co ne to sa\e 
the world He had a truth to ser\e a theory 
to illustrate a creed to preach To teach hts 
message with action was the bent of his early 
years we want tl e poetry of life he 'ays 
But the intense disturbance in his ow n person 
the failure to reconcile his teachings with 
the practice of a cruel world and the bitter 
disposition of chance and his friends towards 
him drove him m unacknowledged 1 umilia 
lion to solitude exile and the poetry of the 
written word It was this frustration of his 
early ambition and particularly the gall of 
the Harriet episode which was the true mam 
spring of his major work Retired from 
the battle unable to find serenity in resigna 
tion like Shakespeare or peace m faith like 
Calderon Shelley spent his si ort years hover 
mg over the future city of his dreams when 
hope sustained the wings of imagination or 
when hope failed him wading over his own 
misery and the world s wrong 


determine 1 theory tending to soar awav 
from earth and to keep Immaculate in a 
dazzling whiteness of intellectual life and 
the lyric music through which he unburdened 
the agonies of a 

‘ . full heart 

In profuse strains of unpremeditated art 
It suggests a cleavage again between the 
conscious and the unconscious Shelley 
between philosopher and poet Metaphysics 
were his obsession Fho basis of his politual 
philosophy IS explained by Mary Shelley w 
her note to Prometheus unbound 


The great secret of mcraU sUe ot lU 
out of oot O,„nol to and sodoot felon 


selves w th t e beaut (ul whch 
net on or person not o t 


The prom nent feature of Shelleys llcofy of 
the desiny of tie human spec et was that evil wo' 
not inherent in the svstem of creat on b it an acc dem 
that mglt be expelled Shelley beljv^ 

that mank nd lad only to w 11 th t there should be 
no cv I and there v ould be none . i , 

man could be 'o perfect on sed as to be able to 
expel cv 1 from h t own nature and from the 
part of the creil on wss the card nal po nt of h s 
$)s era 

This theory rests implicitly on the assump 
tIon that the intellect is the pre eminent 
instrument of good in human development 
Here again Shelley comes in conflict wit" 

his soul hi> sleepless intellect weaving Iheo 

■■ aooogni which bound III!, heart down by thread* 

A man to f e grcaily of their own making It was precisely this 

Id comnrAho... . .1.. n .. i .. ,, . hlCn 


.cone 

f out 
thought 


good ipust mag ne mlenselv and «eir own making It was precisely 

he mist puthmself n the pbee ''1^ . confl ct between life and his doctrines wl 

many others ‘he pa ns and pleasures of h s ^ made him recoil from the world of action 

■ S5.T*ihiro„a7'' Shelley was ,n search of truth not of those 

to the^^ffect by act n|on the glimmers oftruih which fWne here 

the crcumfetence of ^the imae nat on tl cre in human nature, and delight the 

t V, th thoughts of ever new del ght^ pagan observer, but of the whole 

™ "Ml> a comprrtens„a and Unal scheme 

<■' «■= aorW, this and nothing les" 

frtsh food Poetry wtengthens the satisfy his architectural mind Hence 

of n '* ^o^ment, the sense of unreality, of distort 

..\”eed pSuy '“laa. 'Vhich mhltrata hm P"=tfy. 

■hnd c rcumference of knowledoA ** ‘he cenUe Single human consciousness Can cootai 

wraprehends all sc ence and i&t In ch the World Such a violent self assertion »s 

PA.,....'^'}'*?^>sc ence as damaging to the spirit as the uUer self 


must N; referred 


.miAAru J are the i.7rA 0 , , to ttie spirit as tne uiici 


Shelley was a tormented spirit, A” 
effectual angel but not in Matthew Arnolds 
sense an organism of incomparable sensi 
tiveness within whom an emotional 

capable of great love for dthers warred "* 

po., a 


preset the words wh cl exDr/« 1**'* "P* 

stand not the trumpets wlf eh ‘h^y 

feel not what they ,Asp re the hattle and 

moved not but moves kets Le , 

legislators of the vorld ""ackiiowledged 

Here is the rrreat ^ . 
inscious Shelley^ fonnd the 


another conflict 


"" divSn^ beTnee™" .roi'etor'expresmon" Haling d'*', 

» tlQ poolry ho tho n,o,l d.daclic of ““ 


Uncertainty wherein a great and 


poetry he waS the most didactic ‘ 
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poels If Wordsworth and Shakespeare re 
present the tno poles of English poetr) — the 
ethical and the aesthetica!, he partook the 
greatest possible measiite of both, and the 
two fought for master^ in his soul Shelley 
was hated by bis connlryinen , allhongh he 
had sery little feeling for the earth of tng» 
land, jet he rs-as in a wa) the apotheosis of 
the 19th century Englishmen He was a 
quintessentially English produdt, arxd because 
he combined so many English qualities in 
such a highly concentrated degree, he was 
an outcast to his compatriots 

What solution was there then for this 
Peer Gynl entangled in the mesh of his 
illusions, this Faust, striving at once with 
himself, mth God, with Mephisto? Onl^ one, 
the Promethean life, the spirit of the creature 
which defies the creator which fashioned it 
«n frustration the bird clipped of it*- wings 


et soaring aloft m song of unfeigned ecstasy' 
otn of torture Shelley’s spiritual journey 
ended where Goethes ended with a praise - 
of the Promethean spirit 

Ja ’ d esem Sinne b n ich gan/ ergeben 
L)as isl der W eislie t letrter Schluss 
Nur der verd ent sieS Frcihe t wie das Lcben 
Der tag! ch s e etobemmuss 

Even so did Shelley speak at the end of 
his great panegyric of the Promethean "na/’ 

To suflei woe which Hope th nks infimle 
To forgive wrongs darker than death or night 
To defy PoRer wh ch seems omn potent , 

To love ana bear to hope 1 11 Hope creates 
From Its own wreck the tniiig it contemplates , 

Ne ther to change nor falter nor repent 
This Ike thy glory Titan u to be 
Good, great, and joyous beautiful and free 
Thisiralone late Joy, Emp re and Victory 

RoLr CvroK^er 


THb INDUN SfATEs \'l> 
U\ Sa«u\r Dr \I 

W oodrow Wilson laid the toundalion 
of the League of Nations in order 
to shut up the possibihtv of war 
all the world over Us membership thus 
must Include all the states in the ssotid 
Mthough the desire of some stalo to Uj 
down the only condition for admission to 
tt VIZ , the qualiHcalion of being a fully 
sctf-governing, or sovereign stale was not 
explicitly accepted by the lirst assembly 
of the League yet it is one of the chief 
conditions The first assembly, however 
appointed a comraissiow to examine the 
question 

® That a very liberal Interpretation 
has been -placed upon the term ‘Fully 
self governing will be readily admitted 
hy a reference to the history and condi 
tjons of states taken tn as members by 
k o assembly ol the League which 

hold Its sittings at Geneva in bwiUerland 
Among these are the small slates of Lux 
emborg Austria and even Bulgaria winch 
last IS bound by the (cealj made -after 
the Great War to observe certain financial 


llllv Lb\OUb 01 NATIONS 

V klllb, »I A , D i 

and Military restrictions Austria moreover 
Is bound not to have treaty relations with 
certain foreign states Even the tiny state 
of Leiclitenstein had applied for admission 
to the League, and it is significant, how- 
ever. that It was rejected on the main 
ground that it bad incomplete self 1 
government 

3 It was however, invited to the 
Conference of States which met at Genoa 
m Italy in April The Chief of the State 
IS Prince John, the only German Sovereign 
left of all the Fmperors, Grand Dukes, 
and the Princes that the war dethroned 
His slate is a nation of iiooo souls who i 
spread themselves out over 60 square miles 
It lies between Switzerland and Austria/ 
U has a diet and a republican party, but 
as Prince John owns the land as well as 
the Crown —there ^re no taxes and no 
revenues When it proves that it has fuff 
self government, even like that of the 
Colonies of England, |t is bound to become 

a member oft' League ”* 

4 Nt ^ fourteen plates had 
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.t, could be rclerred lo the InslUuliims 
established by the League for the purpose 

10 Looking to the history of the 
establishment of the British paramountcy in 
India It IS clearlj seen that the first step 
It took \\ as to isolate every mdigeneous state 
It came into contact with by entering into a 
treaty, or engagement with or conferring a 
sanad-an engagement in the luture ol a 
Uvour on it, and under these ^orts of agree- 
inents it left to the states various attributes 
of sovereignity But m all cases the relations 
between the two have been clearly defined 
and leave no ambiguity 

11 No greater mistake could be made 
than to suppose that all the Indian States 
are feudatories of thi* British Government 

nere is a class of states known as such with 
corresponding rights and duties, but its 
existence is due to distinct causes. At the 
other extreme, there is a class of States 
Which have no inferior status to that of allies 
Between these two he States, which hive 
weed to different terms with the Bntidi 

uovcrnment 

reasons for these differences are 
many, but they are mainly due to the circum 
Misting at the time the treaties were 
„ I , Waratha Empire which held swav 
India before the British supremacy, had 
*“‘^l”Sated most of the states in India Thi> 

. mam cause for distinction between the 
aties which are divisible into two mam 
groups In the treaties with Nizam who had 
an niibroken alliance with the Bnush Govern 
inf° ' , and flolkar, their absolute 

in/ c** autonomy is recognised and no 
e nite obligation of any sort — Military aid 
■^or instance— IS laid In the case some 
In il* perhaps owed a similar obligation 
VI I . 'larathas, an obligation for rendering 
Military aid, is laid and an assurance has been 
„ '*5 fl’cm that “British jurisdiction shall 
e introduced’ mto their territories 
*3 As a matter of fact the bulk of tbe 
es enjoy more self-government than the 
nm ‘he latter they can 
k,,, l°fo relations with foreign states 

fhe British Colonics, the states 
1*^11 civil and criminal jurisdiction 
Coin/ * highest Courts m the 

heard by the Privy Council in 
‘V® appeal lies to it or any other 
jhp , Court from the Indian States Except 
tv. ?' 

6 eeo not to exercUe independently 
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of the British, they have unimpared the right 
to administer Civil or Criminal justice, the 
right to legislate and all other rights which 
torm the attributes of sovereignty 

14 'There have been breaches in the 
rights guaranteed by treaties to the states on 
the part of the British Government due either 
to the helpless condition of the former or a 
misunderstanding on the part of the latter 
But It would be going against justice, 
conscience and equity to assume that these 
. engagements 

Indeed, the British Government have in a 
special protocol at the Conference of London 
which was held to abrogate the provisions 
m the treaty made with Russia after the 
Crimean War regarding the use of Black 
bea Ports have laid down the principle that 

An «iaU.5h«j Mine pie of the Law of Nations 

no pooe, „o I Wrote Itself f, 010 the eenaieitieSt 

of a Ireaiv no, oisd ty the sBpitUtioo. thotelf ‘Sal 

TV ^ William Lee Warner m his article 
The Native States of India" (published at 
pp t.j.89 of Volume X\III of the New 
Quarterlv Review London) observes, 

,< ih the Indian Slates ) themselves 
have been tomally accepted by a ParhamM-t as b,n? 
log upon the Crown and Nation of the United 

iivE?**?™’ Tm ‘ *?•' took 

Jr*\.»/l Courts of Justice have 

irewed them with ihe respect due to mtemational 
obi gallons for more than a century from landarv 
|793» .897 In the former year Lord CornmCon« 
Eyreheldthat the treaty with ihe Nawab of Arc^ 
na» a treaty ^titeen two Sovere gns and consequently 
rrot a subject of private Man cipal Jurisdiction 1^ 

the latter year the Urd Chvncelhr rejected a chim 

pot forward by the Cjvernraent of India of the rmht 
to arrest a fuetive crmnal on a 
through the territory of the Viaim of 

‘n '"WoMiooLi K 5S”, 

rf.KSToil'Lr""’' " s-;'"'®" 

/®"5‘*««l‘5‘''’?'>'-’hedpostionof the Indian 

Natons The fact is^ n^Sos to 

much less appreci ited, as it ought*to be . * ^ •‘nown. 

To quote the authority once more 

Poaer, namely control orer „ Sovereign 

Sir William cont 
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"In our Commcict \1 Ifcaticj, it ii ututi to pa-e 
anJ rccci\c full Ibtrt/ of conscience an f liceauiiio* 
tity for the i>urc'nsc of pronerlj to ih'* »uf-]ct.U of 
ne^olntuiR powers Ihese rights cm l>e. and arc, 
tesdily insured in Jintidi Indur, fiui m tlie Satuc 
Stiles there arc litnitilioni and ie-<rv4tmns in 
matters ef worship and ind^ ArrpfdnRly, m the 
regotution of such commetciil Itcsties tti I til sli 
Government tecoKniscs the nctewl) hr diflettnlivi 
trcitment, and (juirintres m the I'rolected Stairs 
no larj^cf rneisurc of freedom ot contract for the 
foreif-ncr thin Hut which it is able to secure lor its 
own Uritish Subjects " 

17 As hie as December lyii uben Mis 
Higbness Ihc GacVwar of Hitoda was made 
parly to a smi for dissolution of niarriai'c in 
Undonhewas dechred to be exempt Vrom 
tbe jurisdiction of [Iruisli Courts in lih 
capaclij asaSotcreign In anotiier case, .a 
Coochbclnr Prtnee was declared to be outside 
the jurisdiction of the nriush Civil Court- 
As Sir William ob-erves 


' rtic nuejtion 11 nol one o( norc icailt-nic inicrol. 
Chiefs, ond in Iheif ctinh fence in oijf inlcnt ons 

Ib Altliodgli in i8j; „„|iel,l,„ Deflii 
Ute rirst Imperial Aascmlilage to announce 
he assumption of llic tille of l.ninrca ol 
Ifliiia by the Queen of I ngland, yei al It anj 
at Bubiequent sneb assembhaes n nj, 
nounced by Royal I'roclamations that the 
■"'''h" -States ssoulrl be kept 

in tact and that no change ssas meant in the 

ranees conveyed by formal Royal I’trurlama. 
tions base continued unimpaired tlie bindini; 
mem' •” f"!!'!:”' 


'I'"' tact, 

<.an“‘,‘:; I’nVa'lV^erld'*’' 

one hand md ihe Na,ise\„m,Vn1Je nTtTe'r"’ "" 

Artfctralr'eady^&edJ^' 

before them No prmcmle nf i °s ••**«**« 

”> “'O ‘I'Shted in fhe S1„,p° s c'",'""""™' ' 

20. A formidable breach in rt,.. . . 

rights IS caused in practice bv 1 ^ 

residuary lunsdictior ,n ^ « c«rcise of 
Indian States by i|,e Briii-h 

‘'«- - -“or.tyor^:'^S''co„r.;! 


inallon of llie previous prtcUce l») an ordei* 
m Council o( tlie Hrilldi Sovereign Hie 
httrr may protect the Ofiircr* acting under 
its provision, liut its proprlcl), If not its 
Icgalitj.can tie rjorstlonrd. In any cue, 
tiaving regard to ibc fact itiai DxIraderritorUl 
rigid* were exercisni I»v tbe I uropcan rower* 
in (lie territories of otlicrwjse sovereign 
hlalc*. such as Turhey, Iicforc the war, or 
China, the ciiinctrr of the Indian Stales 
as futiv s''!f-govf Tiling or sovereign State* 
continues Inviolate. 

21 To sum up in the words of Sir 
William l,Ac W’arner vvho besides Itelng * 
rccognlved aulbor on tbe suiiject of Indian 
Stales held ilie port folio of the I’orclgn and 
Political Sccrctarv to the Government of 
India 


"It IV cvjdrM ihit Pjtlivment Judges and ou 
d ptomvtivtv tewgnive the vevrrngn powers of !!< 
pfetecicil I'onfes of lnd>v an i Ihe r occufiar positioo 
wtiidc Itw conwitulonal sysienv ©f liiilidt India 
I hew. ORicnis m the t wofLmg attire rcv'ifd tlie 
ptotettcil prmetv from the point of vi^w of Inter* 
flvtionvIlAw 

23 riie nriiish Government itsiK, when 
It selected a representative Indian I’rtnce 
as one of its delegates to the meetings of the 
League or if- Asscmbl) seems to have been 
tonscious of the rights of the Indian Slates 
to a pariicipvtlon in the constitution of the 
League Hut thl- sop to the feelings of the 
Indian Males cannot be a substitute for the 
exercise of their right h> them 

3j. According to the practice of the 
L?agt«, at an} rate, being .a fully lelf'govern* 
ing Stale IS a main qualilic-ation lor the 
adn,b„on of a Slate to its Membership. The 
interpretation to be pul upon tlie plirase 
tuUy self governing State" is simplified 
oy the status of its members, such as Austria, 
ugaria vvbich have restrictions placed upon 
lelr armament- and foreign relations, and 
the colonies of the British J-mpire, which are 
subordinate to tl.c Empire not only in respect 
of foreign relations but as regards its civil 
ana perhaps criminal justice, and India which 
js dependent on Dritain, with respect tolls 
finances, as w ell * 

34 Some of the Indian States, at least, 

^ in a larger measure 

fo™. r*® of the League and the 

, ,r 'f'"® larger areas, revenues and popufa* 
turn than tlie htler Consequenllv both on 
possession of greater 
E verntng powers, reserved to them by 
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too 


leirn the modern arts of cheap manuficture, 
sh* lost her wealth ami l)c».ame poor If 
India were elTicient m these nrls, the ratiwars 
would ha\e aery largely helped her mdeaclon 
mg her resources to her own licneht Mr 
ChandriLa I’rnsad beheaes that Indian railwnxs 
can even now be made to nchieac th\s olnect. 
if they are worked propcrlj 

Jl\e obj«t of our railwaj policy, ns the 
author of 'Indian Railways says should lie 
primarily to develop the mdustr es, a-ricultiiral 
trade and general welfare of the country If 
this IS to be accomplished it is of essential, 
importance that the causes that have so far 
stood m the way of the realisation of this 
object sbonld be completely remoNcd Mr 
Chandrika Prasad seems to think that 

Sen,? 

ot Railways and the appointment of a stronc 
entrusted 

with the duly of o\erhauling the whole sysUm 
ofunir^ 'vorking, so as to clTect retreneliment 
ofunneeeiisary expenditure and to organise the 
tbe "oulJ^ficihtatc 

the introdu tmu of the r<,rorins ne del in the 
administration of our railw ays 
r Jf 1 ^ standing complaint that 

°r t J rnlway posts to the ex lusion 

Pt iDd.an, Mr (.hmjr.ki I'ns.d 
thts connection 

aceommodale itself acc-i d n r t ^ ,hi' ^ 
circumsunces of th« cotntr, " t tra/r"®'” ^ 

the officials country and not the country lor 

th.Uh“l:cVtnVJri,a,' S,' 'I",'"’' 

as a close preservt for “PPomtments 

Royal Commission on Pi?b .c L-.^ 

report was published m 10 IG ?nd th ’ 1'’^']°“ 
Industrial Commission who ?eoort ^5 *?'V“ 
made important recommendation, ‘ ^ 
recraitment of educated Indian! “lorrand^mo ® 
to those services Hut 
still remain almost unheeded . 

Acworth Committee ( iS 01 i"'*’ 
appointed by the '^ecretarv ofVr.it r 
.0 ,Zo the S" 


of Indian railivav s, were imani nous {rteoffl,iIatii 
ifig that Indlanshadnotbcea ndranced to higher 
posts They expressed their regret that eren m 
the lutiordmate posts of the olhcial itafT there 
were not more of them, and recommended that 
the process of employment of Indians in the 
higher posts should be arccleratcd 

‘ ' they said ''the Coicfnmcnt of India 

might consider the propriety of eatabhslimg a 
minimum pereenligc of Indians to be reached within 
a fi^acd period Ihe minimum would have to be 
higher or else the period shorter in the traffic than 
in Ihe engineering or lociimetisc departmcnls '* 

closely connccleil with the question of 
Indmnisation of the higher railway semces 
IS the question of proriston of technical eduen 
tion necessary for the men to be appointed 
to the aanotts superior grades in those services 
to the training of olTicers and 
subordinates for the techniea! departments ol 
r'»dways, the Royal Commission on 
Public S rsicc# said 

* A determined and immediate effort shoufd he 
mirfc to provide l»citer edueilional oppartumties m 
l^ia so that It may l>i^ ime inrrcasingly possible to 
wrutii* that eoiintry (India) the stall needed to 
meet all normal requ re nentt * 

M»l>iile' II niaubil in n 
separate note staled 

itr.A /«ommendalion has my full eoncurrertee, 
ih^J recnmmendilions as regards 

«^e services he given effect in practice with the 
they have he-n 
H e^te lamed as regard^ ehe<e 
mav be an indefinile length of time 

Indnnisng them and that as they 
As.alVlnd.ans would not be 
bes^n^ IV *.^1.®"’ proporiiun. and they may 

^Zb PL"'”* rVu ted m India sefv.ee/ 

I A iater, the proportwn of 

otU 2^ 5 Juropeans and AnLloMnd.ans is 

Ks^2(Min.a d 63 percent in pasts with salaries of 

.nd 

Ch^n^rTJ’n"**’ 2 " Observation., Mr. 

Chandrika I rasad very appropriately remarks 

founded, for hss not the 
combnatioi completely 
years out of 

order^iTb foremen mechanics, which were 

State for lidia in 1870 

Ind^n^ , 1 1 n among Asiatic- 

'n Report 

foUowml. Commission made the 

loiiowing significant observations 

‘Ralway workshops are. as we hs... m 

tramifiiF some degree of technVl 

obta object Of enabi ng them to 

ooran posts as foremen or m soecial nasM even 
higher appointments Th-,. ^ ’ * . 

wmthv abUnrv. there is, however, a note- 

Indian ^ provision for the middte-cU4s 
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ferS'i °; 'tSd'S'S”' «'" "”l>l"y«i !ST‘?a ”:H'\le“f “ 


th«e. 


— ...V expense of Indians and hav^ "entoved' al? 
a«l ties provided by the raiWays to pus^ thS 


But the 

of wat-V'! “ ‘''’"f'’™ of oil on the top of a class 
700 000 below '"Nonrof fL^A,?*'’''^ *'« 


Suplnntend-^ ?r*'¥ s^rl^^TtalS 

h.he«o"'’,';?r’'J'" '’rf''; '” “l.cMndaS 

Appendix No •> figures in 

»8» or rather 

Indians. o5';hr ,s‘fe'° are filled by 

assistant disinz-r k *a3 occupy posts as 

21 K,....-- 'n*he various departments 


A^aio 

The system of leasing Ind in State railwivs to 
priv^ Mmpanies virtually amounts to this thaMhe 
people of Ind a defray the costs and » 

ad«ntf *f'’“ profit' and oth« 

*^1”"”®“.?!. shared and reaped by 


-.-.....Kw.. Vi ace snared and 

ffa^*r..,!ll 'Vherthe 

' tne expenses 


traffic returns were low and did not pay the exoenses 
interest and other charges, the people of ^ India 
‘'’e tme wme fol 
If .kT ri^L^"’^,.\"'-..!’M.y*L!‘®PP®‘’ eot hold 


24 haTreach^i,'’®^ "l* ''“^5 various depirlmer 
•» -avereached the higher grade of d sWKt officers 

=*« the BMd coursf, fccog f«ofi'» «he <^'npiniM 'have ’stepped mand'^™t‘ho‘w 
meaaarea (nr ,* adoption of adequate railways praeticaDy becoming ma«tersofthe 

>0 order education sharing in the surplus profits ^and exercisnc 

e*perwLe *iual.fied by training and T*' **P*'’d''“re and lucrative ap^mt^ 

P0?n la the faifen/P.'”""'' th, superior «'>d'^r.s ,n the lonest gradesTlhe 

and are- serricea aore largely *"”'® 

aade aWabk forlh-^'^I Nothing coaid be simpler and more reason. 

CoTerntaeat do not aooea^^'tT'h* proposition that those ^vho 

"eanow.as before to^n ti such i“rt owoaproperty should tbemselres manage itand 

•tow is It that whd- ‘ Pf®®' ‘•to^ bfings fortheir own use 

‘‘r''«‘OS«pentTaist/^^^^^^ *‘““*,1®'^ Thosexvho demand the mtroduct.oi 0"!^” 

Railray ap„a 


*oessentiilfo-«i of ‘be East iva.in-y cimr-s i„ 

country^ ' ‘^*^'‘“'^“*‘"*’d«''‘oP">eotof the December 1024, and that of the breat Indian 
.. Benuisular Railway ' • 


railwa^T*I,.|^** Indianisation of the higher 
Committer. ”®'’ appointment of a 

ChSidrUPef'*,^® s^gge.fed by Mr 

solve the , would go far enough to 
^“'vay problem m India These 


"« tiDdouhre^r®^ problem in India These 
tut wh “f‘*'^'y steps m the right direction 
— woat IS demanded - -*■ -«■ - 


Joly, 192J, a hue and 
cry has been set up against direct State 
management by people loterested in the per 
petuation of the present system 

The scheme formulated by the five members 
of the Indian Railway Committee who opoose 
Slate Management provides that the manacc 
raeot of the undertakiags in question should 


“ore fnadxm^.,. '* ® change of a nient of the undertakings in qi 

Moment m ""'‘“re The vital need of the be transferred from Euglishto Indian corapaniM 
Company ManL™*“f'’’ ‘j ‘l* having nothing more than a minority interest 

>'• Plac; o? Imi"' “ them and the Government remaining th, 

5 popular svsf-r., r combined with predomm-ot partner should appoint one half of 

dnka PrasaH* T “"'"agenient Mr Chau the Directors and nominate the Chairman anrf 
consideraM-lf ^5“*® question it thus retain the control No device couM®k 

"ellknown®^^ ”.'1'^ quotes the opinions clumsier and more incongruous than this An, f' 

•jPPort of Sta(-M“‘^°"‘’“ «prrt» m Jft it is being perpetually dinned into onr eara 

®f the . ^“’’’’Sroictir He meets most that it is m this proposal that its authr.r= 

fates of CDm”*“*\ P"* forward by the advo reached the acme of wisdom Sir n n*'’* 
bv tf,f c“/'*“““Semeiit against manage- Acworth the President and the four m-^K ™ 
‘erons their n shows how prepos of the Committee inclndin"- the Rio-hf ^r^*"® 

weir proposals are Snaivas Sastn, and M? Pu^hntL ^S° 

Thaknrdas. the indomitable «nA 


'It “f' Snaivas Sastn, and Mr Pur.ih^*r- “i*" 

tematkable he says 'that the European Thaknrdas. the indomitable and mdMu 

• - - I and It, England ..e ^™^ ®f the Indian Merchants C^^ltr 


S8H- 


■I in inaia ana in tngiaoo aie vuc luuian Aiercbants I 

greit advocates of Company and Unreau, Bombay, who resist all 
: of them has taken any r sk for contuamg the present system * 
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differeut name, have no difliculty in exposing 
the ridiculously absurd aud futile nature of the 
new-fangled scheme of Company Management. 
They say . 

“We attach great importance to the fact tint 
Indian public opinion is against Company Manage- 
ment, and this not only on the general ground 
that Indian opinion is entitled to great weight on 
a question such as this but tor another reason of 
great importance It is with money secured with 
Indian taxation that the Indian railways hare 
been almost entirely buiU It is the Indian public 
that uses the railways and pays tlie railway rates 
and fates It is the Legislative Assembly at Delhi 
which under the new constitution votes the rail 
way budget It is of the utmost importance that 
Indian public opinion should not be prepossessed 
against the railway management 

In concluding their observations on the 
subject they write 

"We have based our rccommendalioo mainl> 
on a broad ground, which seems to us incontrover- 
tible, that as a matter of practical politics com 
panics substantally independent cannot tw formed 
in India, and that without such independence the 
advantages of private enterprise arc lost Flic fact 
that our colleagues can only propose the forma 
lion of companies m which the State would own 
the great bulls of the stock, ippo m half the 


Directors, .and noininalc the Chairman with an 
ultimate appeal in case of disagreement on the 
Uoard to the Gosernment itself, has confirmed ^ 
in our belief that we have correctly understood 
the position ” 

It appears that the ranwa3’8 in Switzcrlaod 
and Ikigium were nationalised io order to 
prevent their being controlled by foreigo 
holders of their securities. When Indians 
demand management of their railways by the 

State, they a«k for something similar to that. 

It is to be hoped that members of the Indian 
Legislature will bas'e the courage to put their 
foot down on proposals for the continuation 
of a system which allows foreign exploitation to 
be carried on without let or hindrance 

Mr. Chandrika Prasad Tiwnn’s work is a 
welcome publication. Indian publicists win 

find It useful as a book of reference, as it cons- 
titutes a store-house of valuable information 
not available in one place in any other book in 
so convenient a shape. When I say this I do 
not forget its defects. It is to be hoped that 
when the author i- able to bring out bis next 
edition he will condense his matter and arrange 
it 10 a more systematic and scientific way 

Ruimiik Rukak Latiiki 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Cd tor, 

^ ^ The ' Modern Review’. 

Dear Sir, 

With reference to the article "Sayaji Scientific 
rermmology m the August issue of your monthly 
1 wish to pont out that two out of the four 
Uiavidian languages would readily accept n Sans- 
kn ic terminology that might be introduced. 
Iclugu and Kanarrse, although their structure is 
Dtavidian. have m the past been guided so 
greatly by Sanskritic examples, that one with anv 
pretensions to schoUtship m ihosc languages would 

r^tV ftom^S-insknt 

roots With Tamil and Malayalam tlw case is 
slightly different, but even there the interests 
of uniformity u.U, I believe, ultimately prevai 
considerations of literary prudery ^ P evaii over 
Tim activities of tU Translation Bureau of 
the Osmania University deserve more than -i 
^ssmg mention in connection with this question 
The expenmeni IS there being given a fair 
open trial by the Premier Indian State. A Dm 
vshere instruitHm « to 
be mparted through the medium of Urdu the 
State language, and text books of Scicn^ and 
History are being transhied for the 
first batches of students It is to be ,K^ 

ultimatelj the translation st»ge will pasfand^a 


body of original work arise which would compare 
favourably \rtih the output of such literature m 
European languages The scheme is an experiment, 
a very large experiment, backed by the resource* 
of a rich Indian State, started by a master mind 
m the employment of the Slate, blessed by the 
support of the Ruling Prmce thereof and worked 
by a band of eager aud willing scholars, and it* 
progress and result deserve to be watched more 
keenly by the people of British India than it is 
at present 

C. D 
To 

The Editor, 

The ' Modern Review 
Dear Sir, 

your last number of the “Modern 
• ^ ^ correspondence regarding the booklet 
G„dk, ,„d T.pore", We fear, does net convey 
hoSd^ 'mpression There are two articles in the 
“ ■^2“'' correspondent refers only to the 
ih* The mam article originally appeared m 

ofMr Vcnka?a not^froA.*^ the pen 

Yours truly 

Rameswar Db. 
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THF TEACUINGS OP SRI MADIIVACHARYA 

B\ IlEUiirrir VOS Glascsitp, UM\ER‘«tT\ ni Brins 


O r the great Vaialina\a Teachers RSmS 
nuja alone )ns so far been sufRcienlly 
noticed in Europe Thibaut, Von 
Voss, Otto ba\e translated some of bis works 
and furni'hed an exposition of his doctrine 
The systems of other philosophers of the 
Bhakti school are still wailing to be dealt 
with by Western scholars claiming as they 
do in a high measure the interest of the 
historians of philosophy and religion There 
fore the number of treatises dealing with 
MadhsSeharya the famous herald of the 
Diaitamata, is as yet sery small Itistrne 
that Mackenrie cave an " Account of the Marda 
Gooroos In the Asiatic Annual Register 
>504 that H H Wilson dealt with the 
RrShma.sampradljls In his Sketch of the 
Religions Sects of the ffindus’ (Asiatic 
Researches 1 hall 33) and that Colonel Henry 
S Olcott wrote in ihSd lointly with P Sree 
neiasRowa Dwalta Catecfwsm ( Madta« 
Empress of fndit Pre>< I but in all ibe«e 
wotKs We intss a thorough treatment of the 
subject In question as well as in Sir George 
tinerson’a snort article on Afadhsa In the 
Encjclopaedii of Religion and Ethics 
and In Mr J N Fatquhat s valuable Outline 
of the Religious Literature of India Mono 
graphs on Madhva were first produced not 
tT West, but in India by Mr C \ 
Krishnaswamy Alyar and Mr b Subba Rao 
in their critical sketch, Sri Madhwacharya 
( ladras Nate^n) and by Mr C M Padma 
nabhachar In hjs extensive book, Dfe and 
eachinfs nf Vjdiia /Ccv.wbalAT 
e’fincing warm enthusiasm To Indun 
scholars are due also the fust translations of 
“fAIadhia’s works, vrx to Mr Subba 
os English renderings of Aladhva s com 
enlaries to the Bhagavad GitS and Brahma 
*od to Mr S C A asu s translations 
^/’mmenUnes which Madhia wrote to 
the Upani<hads ( in ‘ Sacred Books of 
a aery short account of 
R. r sj’stem his been furnished by S*r 
'I'lu . “^^'’dirkar in hi» book on ' \aisna 
baivi m and minor religious systems’* 


(Stra-'burg 191*) ami by Mr \ b Ghate in 
his work Le Vedanta (Pans 191S), anable 
study of the brahma Sutras and iheir com* 
mentaries, a full exposition of the philosophl* 
cal doctrine of hfadhia and his school will 
he found in tile second aoluine of Professor 
S N. Dasgupta s excellent History of Indian 
Philosophy (Volume I Cambridge, 1923) 
which I hope, will ht. published soon 

\atuable as (he work is which his been 
done idl now 1 comprehensiie and detailed 
account of Madhia s system of religious 
thought based on the stud) of all bis writings, 
must still be looked for I haie tried to 
supply this want by my book ort Madhva's 
Teachings which procured me the "letiia 
legendi of the Universities of Bonn and 
Berlin in i4)i5 an 1 19.0 This book of mine 
will be published ( in the tierman language ) 
in Germini next winter I shall tri in what 
(oil iws to (urni'h h nglish readers w ith a bciel 
exposition of the mam results of my work 
\» ptiUcmnary studies already published by 
me may be consi iere I mv German transla* 
lion and explanation of Madhva s ‘Tatlva* 
sankhyjna* (Kuhn Festschrift pp 3 i 6 * 33 ti 
Munich Kiift ) and of the first of the hymns 
in his Dvidashi »totra ( Der Neue Orient, 
Vol If p tl* Berlin t^iS) 

MadbiSchlrya according to one tradition, 
was horn m 1119 A O and according to 
another more probable one in 1199 A D, 
in the neighbourhood of Gdipi, m South 
Canara He became an ascetic already in 
Jh'jp youth i/ave.UriJ abcud j.be rounJry as 
pilgrim and preacher and vvrote 37 books m 
which he explained hii doctrine and defended 
it against other theologians When he 
I nished hK earthly career at the age of 79 
and disappeareu body and soul from vision, 
and repaired un<een to Badari for good ( as 
his adherents believe ) he left Iwliind him a 
great number of pupil> wl a spread liis views 
and transmitted them through centuries The 
sect has lo-dt> numerous followers chicfiy 
in South Canara and m Mysore. 

Mldhva^ bear on their forehead two p. 
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dicular stroke'' piinleti w illi «hilc ch) and 

i oinec! together at the root of the nose 
between these two strokes i bhck hne ts 
drawn with charcoal ending in an orange 
coloured circle The spiritual guidance of 
the community rests up to the present in the 
hands of the Superiors of the Mathas' 
founded by Madhva himself in the neighbour 
hood of Udipi 

Like most of the Indian philosophers 
Madina looks on the world as an ocean 
of sorrow out of which c\er) Inmg being 
must strive to be released The «carch 
for a means of rescuing man from the 
stream of SamsSra to a better shore causes 
him to examine the various sources of 
knowledge to discover whether they can 
show the road to salvation Neither per 
ception nor inference can give a satisfac 
of the riddles of the universe 
Authoritative tradition alone that is to 
say the Vedas and the sacred texts in 
accordance with them hands down eternal 

and true knowledge Madinas whole 

philosophy IS according to his own asset 
tjon nothing more or less than the right 
interpretation and sjstematic representa 
lion of the doctrine of the Veda It is 
bui t up entirely on the holy scripture 
adducing m the second instance mundane 
Uonledge m suppoil ol ,| 

From Iho Veda and to a tar greater 
extent than from it from nritirigs of 
practically equal aalue «ilh the \eda ®boae 
allth Mah5bh5rata the I'erSnas 

V '•“‘'I'va draws his doctrine 

ha Vedanta system which hire all the 
systems of this kind tries to fathom the 
"‘'’"■"B cl the Upanishads of the 

Brahma Sutras 
Judged from the historical point of stew the 

Srm "I' '■"'''-'Madhva' 

system is a superficial one the ssstem 

ertensi've bom 

of the Pmsn Sankhya 

Buranas and from the NjayaVaishe 

dISt 'bom'‘"each‘S!'f % 

entities ate " •'"■^ 


1 The personal onini present God 
\isbnu He directs by liis will the world mn 
ill tint IS fn it IS in ib'^olutc ruler , he 
creitcs ind destrovs ibc universe igiln ind 
agini by pcrlodicil evolutions and re 
absorptions Indoweil with i supernatural 
bod) he is transcendentil to the world, 
it the same lime be permeates the 
universe is its Inner ruler (intar)aml), 
minifcsls bimse f in virlous forms { v)0ln ) 
ippeirs pcriodicall) on cirtli In Ins avitSras 
ind IS m)sJjcally present In the sacred 
images 

2 1 he infinite number of individual 
souls riiesc irc m tlicmsclves of a blissful 
nilure but being connected with material 
bodies because of Ibcir bcgmnlngless karma 
ibc) ire condemned to pam and ignorance 
and liavc to winder about in cliingmg forms 
of existence as long as the) become not free 
from ail impurities 

3 The miny maternl products These 
foim ill objects of the uninimatcd world and 
the bodies and organs of all beings The) 
all originate from prlmarv milter ( praknll ) 
and return to it criduilly in tlio course of 
different periods of lime 

God absolutely rules over the souE and 
matter without however being able to create 
them from nothing or to reduce llicm to 
nothing All entities are most intimately 
interwoven with each other but quite dulinct 
from each oilier All attempts to explim 
matter and souls as emanated from God or 
to dechre them as mere illusions ( mS)* ) are 
most stnctl) rejected by Madhva, who 
combats the teachers of Shankara's advaita 
vadi as heretics and cr)pto Buddhists 
( pricchanna Bauddha ) 

The souls are divided according to their 
nature into three large groups, namely 

1 Into the released souls ( mukta) 
eternally freed from the tortures of earthly 
existence and enjoying blissfulness in 
^lshnus abode 

2 Into the souls suffering the pains of 
hell in eternal damnation 

3 Into the souls wandering about in the 
circle of mundane existences These latter 
remain either eternally in this state being 
predestined by\ishnu as nityasamsSrins’ , 
or they mav ultimately reach salvation 
I muktiyogya ) or the blinding darkness 
(tamoyogya) 

The living beings are divided into a 
great number of classes into gods demi gods, 
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demons men, mmnls and plants Gods tnd 
demi gods are onl) eligible for sahation, 
demons are onh ht for damnation, men, 
animaU and plants may belong to one or the 
other of the three groups of beings, according 
to God s selection Among the souK m the 
norld, m \islinu’s paradise and in “the 
blinding darkness ’ exists a fixed gradation. 
The theor) of the relatiae importance 
(laratamja) of the different souls has been 
worked out \ery ehbofatel) \mong all the 
cmI doers, who go to Tama'-, the demon Kali 
the personification of the present iron age is 
the chief he is the most wicked and may be 
compared to the devil. Among the gods the 
highest are BrahmA, Va^u. Sarasvatl, BhiraH, 
Shesha, Garuda, Rudra, Varunl, Sauparni and 
Uma All of these attained to theit high 
rank bj the merit they acquired during their 
metempsychosis DrahmS and \ayu occupy 
the most prominent place in the c Ie«lial 
hierarchy B'ahmS created the world on 
' uhnu's command, he vs also the highest 
teacher of all beings and the first expounder 
of Madhia 3 doctrine, which hears therefore 
the name Brahma satnpradiya \S>u is 
looked upon as the medutor between Cod 
itid the souls , b'lng the go I of ptina the 
life breath glorified in the Lpantshads he 
helps the <ouU to gain the liberating 
knowledge and leads them on the road of 
aalvaiion Sometimes he is called the 
'dearest image’ (pratirnipreya't )of the 'son 
of Vishnu ’ ( Ilareh sutah ) and Madhva is 
himself considered by his adherents to be an 
incarnation of this god who manifested 
h^imself in previous limes also as llanumSn and 
I'lilma. I he distinguished position conceded 
to Viyn ‘the son of God has caused 
huropean missionaries to assume that 
Chn^li.^n influences had been at work in the 
eIab.>rHion of Madhva’s system This hypo 
thesis Is oqen In (b.»rjLvonrj. vi. vabar. a-xar. 
'ladhv a s time Christian communities existed 
in Southern India and because other points 
in Madhva s system remind us of Lhridiin 
Ideas, like for instance, hi- doclrhe of pre 
‘leslination and the eternity of punishment 
jn helL A more intimate examination 
impossible to pursue here at the m ament 
« however that the »imilaTUies arc »o 
»nall when compared wiih the important 
^'Utioiis in clttail, that the assumpiton of 
^h utian influence^ on MadSva s teachings is 
her unjustified h must be specially 
noticed that according to Madhvxs vwws 


VSyu liimself does not reach salvation at the 
end of a cosmic period, when DrahmS and 
other released souls go to Vishnu but re- 
appeirs m the next Kaipi as nrabm5 and then 
as such only finally obtains salvation —In 
contradtsltnclion to xU the Gods and 
Goddesses who acquire release only after 
having gone through many existences, 
Vishnu’s consort f akshml is alone eternally 
redeemed (nityamuktS ) and concomitant with 
him in space and time, being the personifi- 
cation of his creative energy 

Hie state attained by a being after death 
IS determined by Karina, by the Inexorable 
law of retributions, rewarding or punishing 
all acts be they good or bad The coarse 
body dissolving into its component parts, 
the soul Itself clad in a body of fine matter, 
impossible to perceive with the senses either 
goes in some cases to celestial woilds or to 
the temporary hell* or arrives at thelurai- 
nou' world of the moon where in conformity 
with the greatness of its merits it enjoys 
for a long nr a short time blissfulness 
Then it drops to the earth in the ram, passes 
into herbs and with these ultimately as food 
into the bodv 'f the father who then generate 
the *oul> nt'v exithly body. The trans^ 
migration of the soul proceeds without stop- 
ping with the reguixrilv of a clock work, 
being interrupted for atimebv tlie periodical 
dissolution of the worhl but beginning again 
when a new world i» created ThebamUra 
comes to an end only by divine action namely 
when a being with whom the halexgxinst 
(lod became fultv developed (dvcxhaptripSka) 

I- definitively condemned by \ixhnu and 
goo to hell or through hix selection 
bv grace Ins become free from the cau«es of 
bondage is ignorance desire, karma, 
and the connection with matter, and partakes 
of the blissful stale \s in other religious 
ijir*, i/buts- ahmd. CtnrL s. 
and the responsibility of the individual beings 
are not easy to be reconciled with each other 
Factions were therefore not wanting in the 
Mldhva communitv which pjl Into promi- 
nence the theory of predestination or the 
doctrine of the power of human exertion, 
these strifes farming thu- an interesting 
paraVel «nli the dijpule> between Augus. 
tinus ard I’tlagi-.' 

The belief in divine ‘election by grace did 
not prevent Madhva fromdeveloping a parli 
rnlar doctrine of salvation Tlie m ’ ( 
b’e pteliminiry condition to obtaining \ 
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grace is a proper worslup of liiin because 
Madhvi in oppobition to bhankara, is con* 
vinced of i\orkb promoting salvation when 
accompanied by knowledge Midhva places 
fasting especially high , it is told of him that 
he could go for a long time without food, 
which seems all the mote Temarkahlc, since 
we know from the Madhva \ijaja” that he 
himself was a great eater All faithful 
followers of Madhva's doctrine have on their 
arms branded or stamped sjmboU of Vishnu's 
power, and bear names owned by persons of 
Vishnu's holy legend. Ritual works are like* 
wise recommended, such as pilgrimages and 
sacrifices It must be especially noticed that 
the Madhv as abhor the killing of animals for 
sacrificial purposes and substitute for them 
animals made of flour Great value is attached 
to the singing of songs in praise of God 
( samkirtana ) , Madhva himself has com 
posed a senes of hymns used during duine 
service It seems that Ghaitan)a s practice of 
glorifying Vishnu Ins been influenced by 
Madhva, (or Bengal’s great prophet belonged 
to Madhva's school * 

The conduct of a sound moral life m 
thought word and deed is necessarily a pre 
limmar) condition for at! proceeding on the 
road to salvation Thereby all virtues 
come to a full development enabling the 
mind to embrace the right belief The 
most perfect wa) for gaining the true 
knowledge is the study of the Veda which 
must be carried out under the guidance 
of a proper teacher According to the view 
common to all Vedanta schools, this study 
belongs onlj to divine beings and to 
male members of the three upper castes , 
ShQdras women and animals and plants 
are however on that account not excluded 
from attaining salvation they being able 
to draw the requisite knowledge from other- 
holy works of tradition. The more and 
more intimate penetration into the nature 
of God does not stop short at a merely 
theoretical understanding and belief in the 
truth of certain principles of faith but 
becomes an actual vital force It generate^ 

• BiJadevi Vidjabhushana Riirs in his ' Pra 
meyv ratnavall’ I 7 -i parampaf* accordngtg 

«hich Chailanyi s tenchcr Islw nttcharya belongci 
to Madliva s sect Chailanya s specnl le ch may 
be stud ed with tl chclpof Professor Jadimaih Satkat^ 
valuable book' Chiilanya s Pilgrimages and! cichinjjs • 
( Calculla, 1013 ) 


the feeling of aiisolute dependance on 
Vishnu anti tlie fervent humble love of 
liini. The perfect resignation to God is 
shown in religious practice by meditation, 
I <*, the act of .absorbing oneself as often 
and as intensely as possible into the glory 
of God. When meditating the soul can, 
b\ divine grace, arrive at a direct intel- 
lectual vision of Vishnu If this intuitive 
supernatural realization of God ( aparoksha 
jnana ) is attained, the soul la thereby 
redeemed and the fetters chaining it so 
long to the viorld, fall off As soon as 
the Karma operative m influencing the 
experiences during this incarnation ( pr5- 
rabdha ) has ceased working, the soul 
departs from the body and goes to meet 
blissfulness 

While some of the souls after death 
come directly to V'ishnu, most of them go 
to \iyu after passing through different 
stages of the so called ‘way of the gods” 
\iyu then brings them to BrahmS, who 
for the present gives them further instruc- 
tion The process of salvation of the gods 
IS dilfexenl the lower gods become, when 
the reabsorption of the world begins, 
absorbed into those of a higher order, 
until finally they all are absorbed into 
BrahmJ During Pralaya Brahmi together 
with tbe redeemed souls enters Vishnu's 
holy body There all remain meditating 
during the time the universe is at rest, 
passing into Vishnu’s paradise at the 
beginning of a fresh creation of the world 
In Vaikuntha they spend, different from 
(jod but most intimately connected with 
him a happy existence and enjoy themselves 
in the celestial groves 

While the souls not released have to 
return to Samsara again he who has been 
redeemed remains at all times untouched 
by pain He who is once in possession 
of the true knowledge needs never return 
into the whirlpool of Samsara, as Vishnu 
has promised in the Bhagavadgita 

9r*txr^iitftaT giyiq'xiniat. 1 

u?t sfr ^ 11 

Having embraced this knowledge tliey 
have become like unto me These are not 
born even during creilion nor do they suffer 
P^s during tlie dissolution of the world " 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 

^ [ BMit in {\» /af'jsinf Un- ita^t «ili ft' ra'tttl /ifxp-l'i, Fn^list, Cujirati, tlniJi, 

J/j/fl»n.'din, J/’jyjfAi, A//x'», 0 «j»j, /‘«a/ 4 ft>, SinJni, Ta»>il, Ttiugii, anJ C'rJu 
ftriidiials.ichaol anJ eollft€ Uxt atii tkeir arntM-tUint fjmphltlt «'«/ lea/^lr, rtpnnU ef magatmt 
triieUt, aJJrtisti, tte^vtl] mat b* HifittJ Th* rtetipt 9/ iaAt rt'firfJ/jr rmra Vill mat tea knajsle-Zgeil. 
mar tHjTfHmet relating iherela enrmerej The retie* ef anp bait le not puaranleeJ Boots thoulJ 
be teat la our 9*ee, aJJreii^ to the Aiumete Bmeirer, the //inJi Betierer, the Bengali Fetir»er,elc^ ae- 
tarJiaglo Die language af the ftooftj So tritieisne efbaot te^teasand notieei vill be pubiiDieJ —Uttar, it. 

BSGLtjll. 

I* Sf*ia! OrTnt SotL. IV Tliu lOLCMK KtgJn 
Paul Jrtneh, Truhaer (s' Comtmy Limtiel Pnee 
.Images A + iift amJ Vll+jtil By Dernart 
llolUnJer, U D. tj 

TV.« page deieriliei t>ie InaoU ni»bfclbui 
eompfihwive hutoiy of ih« phlnopHeil ipeculi 
bont and scientiric tnearchei from ancient Crmw to 
Ihe pieient diy a» well at an oettjiftii aiiemot la 
**®“’'* mind and cKiracief of o'"* '**4 

tnabliin the pune plet of a ic enee uf Fthoto^y The 
nnt volume dealt wiih the history ol ph Iwphy and 
WfftCT fic-M anaewl timet lo the present d»y and the 
ycond with the onjin of the mental c»ptcii>e. and 
dapot-Loni of latn and their mrmil aUn>rm*l and 
tvpn normal piwnifettitiont At will appear (row the 
»oJV< deser ptwt the tu )]«t n t n vist (or ny one 

perioh to deal with eiiaal jiiit «e in til Its putt Tne 
author u a m. deal min of diiimetion and ejnviknng 
till oeeuptbon one cannot but adm re hi» enetsfy >n 
Utemptm^to write tueh a big book Out one einnot 
help trunk ng thit h» should hare t^een well adnted 
entirely to drop the pliilotjpheat portion > and to deal 

Wy With thtne tubtecis with wh ch lie wtt better 
aiapunted In the hrit lU pijct of ht t»ok he 
?”'** til a history of philosophy of aH people, the 
Bibylonians the Egyptims, the Jews, the Hindos 
the Persons, the Chinese, the Pcruwins and the 
Vi?Miu European philosophy up to theendoftbe 
”;'^llllh century, and from p^ge 414 to 495 w-e hsve 
the European philosophy of the \l\ch century lie 
has devoted a very considerable psttion of hu work 
{•99— 3^7) to the phrenoloe St Call wilh whom he is 
"tore Of less in agreement Chtpler X (173— tysl 
tj the progress of Kience in tlic W lllb and 
X\ UUhc-niu lesandehap-et MX tj.S8— m> to the 
history of Brain rcsirirch an I chapter ts the 

history of biology m flic \l\th century The first 
swion ol the second volume is devoted to the analys 1 
ol man s psychical nature the second to l*»e mental 
luiWions of the brain, the third to genius, insonly 
and crime and the fourth to the unexplored powers of 
the mind 

The portions ol the book that dail w ih history 
01 phdosophy are very scrappy, Urgely incorrect and 
'"JPnrfccl Unfortumtely I 7 f HoTUndcr docs not 
*' L***, authorities he consulted when deifng 

with them Thus lor iniUnce in desCTibing the 
Vedanta system Dr Hollander says i p 13) "In the 


VVlinti iSe Supreise Soul is the pure essence of 
iRimottil etistence, without intell gence, self conscious 
ness Of will To account therefore, for the mortality 
and CO evanescence of all cre-ated things five veils were 
put before thi. Supreme Siul, ns which were reflected 
goudnis or purity as pure white, passion and activity 
as red anJ ignorance and darkness as black, the 
fourth veil represcrl ng vital ty and the fifth the 
msunal body. It is from these veils that the Vedanta 
phbsophy accounts (or aaturc, and for the ^eat 
variety of aflectien and condition of body and mind ’’ 
It would h.iye b'en amutmg to knew the sources 
Iro-n wh ch such a I nlliani treatment of the Vedsnta 
hvs been taken Dr Hollander's treatment of 
huropcin philosophers is also uns-stislactory and 
unmteU g ble don if we da not take any notice of the 
errors Hsus he Jrscribes Hegel as follows "Hegel 
held w th Schell ng that all tmngs come from the 
absolute wiiho i> dean ng it Tor llegel the Absolute 
i> the Idea reality is the I ruth, ConKiousness 11 
only a moment in tlie evolu'ion of Oemg To Absolute 
knowledge, be ng and lhaught are identienl , the 
ratiMval is the real the real is the rational Meta- 
pliysics IS a vjsiem of (xgic The Logic is an 
unuroken dat^ic chain, leads to the philosophy of 
Sjiure thst <s the Idea estranged as it were, from 
■tsell and this again leads to the philosophy of spirit, 
or to the Idea which has returned from nature to 
■tveli and has a>sumcd sling with possession of itself 
an existence (hit it independent ’’ 

I am not competent to piss any judgment 01 the 
successor failu e if his d<.fence of Gall But Gallis 
f'tlamly interesting end as his works are not generally 
much real, sonae interesting informations about him 
may be available from Dr Hollander s work The 
ready intere ting part ol the bank comes in the second 
vilonae where Dr Hollander gives us I is own 
ro'irthesinio mmt.lds'a e» aad abnormal modes 
ol experwnce Chap|er X\ \VI_XS,XVIII where 

he treitsol tl e unexplored poweis of th> mind are bv 
far the most useful pirlions in the whole Iro^k Dr 
ilolLandcr b-heves that all our mental functiOTS are 
dependent upon Certain brain fund ons which can ho 
lociliscd m particular parts of the brain Butth^ 
does not, as may ord narily be expected 
materialism Thus he says (vof n n sTsa' 

^ not deal waj, life but with ^bt^ohLol^/^ 
The two esssentially disimciive propert^t of 
matter arc the pover of grerath iWaiI, ’ ^ ^ 

reproiuehon All hvmg thCTmJ hv .0/^" *-f 
lum and multiply by divTs.on ilJrea* iKsJ [jSSST 
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ate not found m any non livin;; thing What is the 
force that gives this bit of protoplasin the capability 
of becoming a living, thinking, and loving nemg T 
We do not know Anything that is physical can be 
made from other material things by man Nothing 
approaching to the cell of a living creature has ever 
yet been made ” 

His conclusion is : “So little is known of the 
mental constitution of man, and its relation \Mth 
his physical being, that it would be audacity on 
my part to affirm or deny or even to argue on 
the existence of the soul and a I fe hereafter Not 
until investigations are made on the lines described 
in this work, not until ethology is rccr>gnised as 
well as psychology, not until brain research is 
extended from motor and sensory to mental manifesta- 
tions, and the elementary powers can be defined 
and their physical bases art. discwcred, will ii be 
sale to speculate on the soul and spiritual naluic 
of man Only one suggestion 1 would venture in 
conclusion Every particle of man -s ahve and 
adjusted in its function to the whole bemg. the 
self and by his thought and emotion he can con- 
trol not only his brain activity, but every function 
of the body, accelerating or inhib-ting «t hVom 
this it appears to me that instead of saying 'man 
has a soul, it would be more correct to say that 
man himself is a soul He is not a conscious 
machine, but a spiritual being 

In his pilgrimage m search of the soul. Dr 
Hollander cannot lead us to any destination and 
has to end in a faith which he does not try to 
prove, but leaves as a suggestion It would have 
been interesting if he had tried to develop h.s con 
eluding suggestion and to show that alter all it 
may be a probable hypothesis * 

SURENDRANATII DaS GUPTA. 

VldrJ '' Houu. 

Presidential address delivered at the Provincial 
Conference held at Chittagong roviocial 

The National Value or Art 
Gho,h Prabartak Publuh.rg Hou», O^ndcrnaglr" 

lecturer’^ “P «f the Pandits 

The introduction is by Rev T H u ? 
poems by two American 1-1/1 , Holmes, and two 

ning and the end of fh/. ^ f S'ven at the begin, 
compared with Jesus ChnJ°an"f^I‘" Gand^ is 

jesQs t.nn/t, and things are said which 


reveal the depth of their admiration for the great 
heroic soul of India who has stirred the thoughts of 
men and women all over the world. The book itself 
contains little that IS new to us, but had it been pub- 
lished m America, it might have done some good by 
attracting the attention of Americans to what is going 
on here 


iMreRIALlSAI IN PRACTICE AVD THEORY; Bj 
A. It. Pamkkar, Pro/esser, Altgark University. 

We have learnt to associate Mr. Panikkar’s name 
with first class work and our expectations have not 
been disappointed in tins little volume. The vulgar 
pretension-, of imperialism have been shown up with 
perfect ctndour, but the diys of tmpen ihsm, accord- 
ing to the author, are numbered in Asia though 
not 10 Africa, It has done the great service of calling 
forth the mighty spirit of Asia from its decaying cell. 
We hope »Ir Panikkar will especnlise m some histori- 
cal subject connected with his motherland, in which 
pse we may promise him a bright literary career for 
himself and the satisfaction of having done useful 
service to his country. 

POLITICUS, 


_ »«je,SE^pULciiRR OP Chri>t in Art and Lituroy. 
By yeti C Brooks University of Illinois Stxsdiet 
in Language and Literature, To/. VI, no. 2 

The author gives a clear and comprehensive descrip 
tion of the sepulchre of Christ, its origin, probably a 
plain rock hewn tomb of the Jewish type belongs 
to Jerusalem and it had to undergo remarkable 
UAn.fotmations in the representations which East and 
West gave to it. The Syro-Palestinian type stands 
m close connection with the holy Sepulchre itself, 
while the Western type, the liyeantme as well 09 
that of the further West, represent free interpretations 
saine motif. The different types, historically 
and^ally sharply distinct are well characterised. 

Uepositio, Elev.atio and Visilatio, three liturgical 
ceremonies which are of greatest importance with 
regard to the liturgic drama , are dealt with fully. 

t he liKation of the Sepulchre m the church vanes 
with the different nations who erected this symbol. 
1 he l,nglish sepulchre for instance is situated in the 
north side of the chancel, in most of the Trench 
Churches It IS set up m the choir, while the German 
sepulchre is usually m the nave 

English Easter Sepulchres are 
r kingly different 1 he continental type consists of 
altar, or <»ffer-sepulchre. or of both, enclosed by a 
wtiin, while the "English Caster sepulchre developed 
of *** the church burial of persons 

Apart from the temporary Easter sepulchres, 
sculptural sepulchres were 
hnlil » continent and m Cngland They chiefly 
rt,= momenl u.ually 
j » At® ®®"tinent is after the entombment ' 
rn. t *■« Stretched out on top of a 

Manes, at each end 
Whil/tk ”f ®"Selr and in front the sleeping guards 
permanent sepulchre of the rontinent 
entombment scene, that 
far pedestal formerly used 

sepulchre coffer, but very often 
without any sculptured figures ^ 
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* Still* Kramrisch 

ItfniAV Fxport T radb By R it. Jutht, it 4 , 
LL. B ( Bom . ), B. Si , ( Econ , Land > Proftstor 
of Indian Economics, Sydtnham Colltgr of Com 
merce and Economics, Bombay. Prt t Rs. 3-8 

The book gives a fair idea of the growth of 
India's export trade during the jears 1900-14 It 
also contains much valuable information and some 
very interesting dngrarns and tables of figures A 
cloM study of the book «ill give the student much 
to think. One thing would have largely added 
to the usefulness of the facts and figures g ven in 
the book , especially of those which are in terras 
of rupees It is some attempt at presenting to the 
reader the movements in the purchasing power of 
the rupee during the period cohered by the author 
Divorced from movements in the purchasing power 
of the rupee, such figures can be highly misleading 
For example, a Jo pot cent fall m the purchasing 
power of the rupee may be interpreted as a s® 
per cent rise in the volume of trade Out apart 
from this weak point, the author has given enough 
•o the student 01 Indian Economics to deserve ms 

About Indian eelten the author savs on page 
36 • "The difficulty seems to be that commercial 
quantities of high grade cotton -ire not produced 
unless there is prospect of d >peting of them pro 
fitably in a local market and on the other hand 
a market for high-grade eoiton cannot be orga 
fused unless substantial quantities of the stuff re 
forthcoming That is a vicious circle fhe 

Indan cotton grower, says the author 's quite 

willing to introduce new crops to use seed> of 
a uniform and superior quality and to employ more 
efficient mechanical contrivances if these things 
can be brought withm his reach m a financial 
(P 37) ‘The question 1$ not one of igno 
ranee or conservatism So much as that olorganisa 
tttpo of credit and of the purchase and s-«le of 

materials " Surely if the Indian growers could 

really supply high grade cotton at a low enough 
cost, It IS time some enterprising financiers went 
in for the profits by supplying the credt and the 
buying and selling agencies But the case must 
be presented m a more businesslike way 

On page 4?, the author tells us that as Eri 
silk IS obta ned without killing the silkworm, a 
broadcasting of the information should lead to 
Its adoption for religious purposes 

On psge 74 he tells us that the fact that the 
export of cocoanut oil is decreasing and that of 
copra IS increasing is deplorable m view of the 
relative superiority of bullock presses m the case 
of cocoanut oil, as oil mills yi'Id a less valuable 
caks and that counteracts the little superiority ihw 
getting the ol * 


and the prevention of dost 


— — ; bullock p e; 

better selection of nuti, 

Rod d rt getling into the kernels, etc , should 
enough to regain the lost ground 

Some olMt items of interest are culled below 
Page 77 Hides “Dacca and Burma hides teve 
a rather unfavourable reputat on m Europe Tb« 
not properly cured not properly neshed , 
-*■ — ’ — -5 are made in the hide during Hiying , 


butchers’ I 


anniressary and bad branding of the cattle does 
wanton diraage to the hide, attempts are made to 
secure false weights “ Something for the lolelli- 
genl hide merchant to think over 

Page 8t “Continental and .\merican tarifls are 
so arranged as to encourage the importation of raw 
hides and skins from India, Co d scourage that of 
tanned hides or skins ’ What is the remedy 7 

About the cultivation of rice, we are told ( page 
93), 'Japan, particularly, would seemtobea good 
model to rollow m the rice tracts of India in general, 
because Japan, like India, is a country of small 
holdings 

Page 118 “The exceptional zeal displayed by 
the Government of India avowedly rathe interest of 
the masses tn removing the smallest elements of 
protection from a growing Indian industry appears 
curiously enough to haie been confined only to cotton- 
mtnafacturing’ 

The author proves that the growing petroleum 
industry of Burma has been highly protected since 
1S91 From 1910 to 1914 the duty was increased 
from one anna per gallon to one anna six pies 
per gallon Petroleum is consumed largely by the poor 
masses of India If the anti protection attitude (ra 
regard to cotton goods ) of the Government is based 
on their faith in phibnthropy, what about the high 
protective duty on petroleum ' The real reason may 
be discoverea if we loolc for the controlling interests 
in the two indvstr es 

Page tr? The excise duty (on cottons) is a 
wanton hindrance for the imposition of which there 
■s no excuse whaiever m the case of exports (Those 
cotton goods which are exported from India, have to 
pay an Esetse duly ) The duty is not a tax on 
consumption It is a tat on the manufacture of a 
very useful and harmless article The exports show 
$ gns of diminishing 

No drawback of the excise duly is allowed on 
cotton goods exported from lodia ihe Goverament 
of India s past record m regard to an economic policy 
will surprise even a cyme The author calls the 
cotton duty, specialty where it falls on exports, a 
wanton hindrance He is quite justified in his 
statement But more important from the economist s 
point of view is the wanton neglect of the economic 
duties of civilised governments of which the British 
Government of India is guilty 

The book cives us a fair picture of what the 
Covemmeot of India understands by “The economic 
functions of Government ’ We should be glad to 
learn from the learned author of 'The Indian Export 
Trade” in some future publication, what he considers 
to be the ideal m regard to the above and how near 
he believes the Government of India is to it 

A C 

l!l\DI 


Hindi Swabodhini 
Skarma PuhMied by t/it 
Prachar Offet Triplicam 
3oS Prtet es lo 




students For some lime severar nfndi Unn ^ 
puhicsts have been trying their best ,0 wnT'’°2 
Hmdiand prepare the way for making 
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franca lot \hc counir> Tiie uUil) o5 \Ka nM>\mcnt 
has oullivcd the stifTC of controversy ind c\cr> pro* 
minent leader thinks now that Hindi ought to be 
studied b> the people of other provinces m addition 
to their natioaal language Tim bwk umltr tevirvv 
IS very happily des gned and the otdfi ol tttatnvtm vs 
scientific Ihediffercnl stages of Hindi grammif have 
been carefully handled and nothing done n a 
haphazard way A transliteration of Hindi words in 
Iclegu and siff rtrta would have rnadc the book 
more useful though Tnaking it ralhef cumWons In 
this way they who know Huitli could itso find tlnr 
path smooth for the acquirement of a speaking know 
ledge of Telcgu However with a Ivllln endeavour 
the student can obviate tlm d Ificulty, as sufiKicnt hml» 
haachetm given to cnahlc him to read the Ttlegii 
character. Primarily the book has been designed U>r 
the people of Madras and Andhra province and it 
removes a clear want the fact that the lirsi edition 
was exhausted so readilv --peaks lor the renption 
n has had Similar wtU wTiVtcTi pu\>\ cations for other 
Indian languages arc required and the pubtisturs 
deserve every crcouragemcnt Ihe'r other pubhca 
lions deserve attention too 

M S 

Tamu 


I he title of this book means ''a guide to Uh-akti*' 
(devotion*, and the content* bear out the descriptions. 

I ray tr» m prose and verse, with dissertations ott the 
subject matter of the book make it a useful •‘guide”. 

SRfE DaTTA notUIV-KALIA DltUStA ( 

Ity Ktrtanacharya Maharaj Sfirt 
DailaUeja PuTi. I'nnfclal Hir/oina I'yqyiJ rms, 
Surat Cloth himJ Pf, 3iS Prtet A’/ 4 

Though It IS staled to be n transblion, the book 
reads like an original wtirk. The author is A Kirian 
kar himself and commands large .audiences wherever 
lie preaches flic subject matter of such holy preach- 
ings lias been thrown into book form, and Ine con- 
tents .arc certainly sue*- as would ple-aseand guide the 
masses. He has drawn upon all our wellknoun religious 
works and embellished tW text with apposite illustra 
lions in the shape pf stones 'I hc»c comprise into two 
parts and two mvicc ate ptonustd 

SivtaiiAJi MV Rajva aroiiaka ?* TfWIT 

Sy Knhoxtel // hhtth. Printed at the 
Prajabinihn Printing If’eri/, Ahmedahad Paftr 
to er Pf’ /JO PnetPt 1-4 (/ffJ) 


Short Storib'' Pj M b Knshnatvami Ivtr 
PttbUthers— Messrs V \arajniian & Co 4 honii 
Chetty StreeU Madras Pf //4 97. Price A ouna> 
Very amusing stories well worth one s perusal 

A DimovARY op Hrcvm-. rfitel anl fublithrl 
by if S Krishiiaswimi l^er 4 hondi ChtUy Street 
Madias Pp /f-^7/ Price Saunas 

An inlercvting culkctiun if interpretations of 
Dreams 


this novel concerning the suctessionot Sambhap 
to Sliivajt s (0 fi IS hasra on a Marathi book called 
Astadiva There are vinous versions as to the 
causeolbhivajisdeath one of them 11 tlwt he wa* 
poisoned by l»s second consort Sa1rab.11, so that she 
may get the ga t% for her own von Rajarwnv. Slit* 
ring incidents at the time of the death of the hero of 
Maliarastra ate narrated lure m a style m keeping 
with the subject, nnd the novel furnishes indeed very 
inlercvimg and informative reading 


PiLLAI 


GvjMtA'Il 

SvvAMi Buaxta Surial is a pamphlet of i8 pages 
tl aefcia to a well-known incident in thehisloryof 
old Gujarat and is cast in the form of a play from 
which female characters arc absent and is meant to 
be acted by children The language however is above 
tncir heads, as it it not simple 

Mukta Diiara Py Manalal Nathi.bha. Shah, 
j /“^^‘iheJ by yttoanlal Amaisht Mehta. Ahme 
dabad Paper cover Pp 96 Prite As Sfrpai) 

To readers of the Modern Review this play must 
no be unknown It was also published m BervEaU 
n"v?K® 'a‘«t of Dr Rabindra 

naihs play s. and is well tendered into Gujarati 

Bhakti xo Bijomivo, ( atfaraft ) ff, 

Nichhabhai Fahrbhat Printed at the Guta,atr 
Printing Press Ahmedabad Cloth coser pJ ,8t 
Price Re t 4 (igi2) r tOJ 


StnvMA CiivrITBa liy MonjuUl 

Ranehhadlal Majmudar, 12 A , LL P Printed nl the 
Lahana Mstra Steam /'rinimg Press, Paroda Cloth 
carer Pf /66 Price Rt 3S(tg2i) lUustrateJ 

Tlie poverty of Sudima .and the exemplary treat- 
ment by Sn KnvKtva, of his school (riend, have futm^- 
ed many Gujarati poets with n subject for versification 
Premananda stands at the head of them and l>II 
now no attempt had been made to bring all the 
works into one place and enable the reader I® 
appreciate the merits and dements of the perfor 
mances of the poets by their juxtaposition The 
compilation is a welcome departure based on the new 
method for the study of a pirlicuLr subject by le* 
quisitioning every possible material bearing on it 
\Ve congratulate the compiler on the ability, 
inlelligencc and originality he has displayed m his 
work He has proceeaed on what ate called ‘ intensive 
1 nes and succeeded m placme before the public a** 
admirable book 

K. M J 
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GLLAMNOs 

Sea Furaishos material for The stods m the lunch room arc fashioned 

Qnoor Dt70llln^ trom leRsof^nrion* ilimenstons tint ha'cbeen 

east an trom time to time The ends have been 
rcTchetl on the siJe of a rocky hlnff at the pidiled to male cushioneil seats Circular 
edge of the ocean near Rednoilo CaUfornn a tables from uliicli jjtiests are scneil, were once 

daelling has been built by one maaatancsti targe spool* for hold ni; e-ibles or ropes Some 

mated expense of about one dollar Cooralese of the seas best offerings in the way of large 

mg from a serious illness to this man the hoards arc used fir the lunch counter it«clf 

problem of bnildmg a shelter for himself was The only eapen litnrcs for the castle hare been 

farther complicated by the fact that he vxas the purchase of a fen window sash as the ocean 

wilhont money Instead of going totbedealer f tileil to furnish any of these in nn unbroken 
m bmlding materials and giring an order for lonlition 

his requirements, he was obliged to bide bis * 

time and allow the needed material* to come 



The Strange Dwell ng Du It b} One Waa fro/n Matte ab Casi I p by the Sei 


In him In this respect the 'ea was n bountiful 
ProTider, and it was only necessary for bun to 
ttercisc bis ingenuity to use the materials 
sent him 


The structure boasts two stones and ft base 
meat There arc included a liriog room 
“itchen, sleeping quarters, and nn open an 
Parilion housing a lunch counter The stain 
*hich a suitor mounts to the castle onci 
graced some vessel A{ the top of the stairs 
®***“of a doorbell one finds n little paddk 
“*^‘bed with the words Please King' / 
pull on the paddle causes a bit of iron to stnk< 
aw«talbHoyt!iathadlKcn*abni.cl an I 1 • m 
itom the ccil no 


Add Wax to Render Varnish 
Aloro Acid-Resisting 
Recent investigationi have shown that the 
addition of smalt quantities of wax to n 
anmisii that is resiilanc to water or acid fumes 
will make it considerably more resistant 
Various kinds of wax may be used and as the 
amount of wax added is small it has no 
appreciable effect on the toughness or other 
desirable nuahtics of the varnish The expla 
nation offered in the case of bal inij Taroislic* 
IS that the wax melts and ftls all 0 e pores ol 
the varnish fila* 
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Elections in Opon Air 

Switierlnnd i<» n confcdention of 22 EovereiRn 
stfttes called canton« In the four older cantons 
the ancient custom of democratic assembles 
has been prc'crxcd m s\hich the burghers 
gather in the open mr to elect the ofTcers for 

r 




Jatnestof^n *10 tmautes being required for the 
descent 


Worlds Altitude Record m Flying 

rUing almost out ofMgh^ to a height of 
to 800 feet Lieut J A Mncreidj shattered the 
rxorlls altitude ncord ‘^pt 29 ll>21 He is 
now chief lest pilot at McCooV 1 leld Davton 
Ohio 

Mncrend> sa}* I am firmle coniinccd that 
in time tra,\<l tij mr will t c the fastest cheapest 
safest and most pleasant means of iranspofta 
lion 

Mane profitallc transportation routes ore 
non. available and loingmen with brains nod 
money are needed to develop them ' 



1 






An Open A r Wcmbly 
Med rg ot lV>e lluighef s 

fit JJ Csiilfoy ci S» Xici 


, lind to Elect Officets 
for the Cem ng ^ ear 


the comiag year The election takes place each 
year on the last Sunday m April cir the first 
Sunday in May and 19 always held in the open 


Record Parachute Jump is 
More than Four Miles 

A new record for parachute jumping was 
estabi shed on June 12 when a member of the 
air force stationed at McCook fly ng feld 
Ohio jumped from a be ght of 24^ 206 feet A 
twin motored bombiog plane was used for tie 
ascent and was driven to a pout where it 
fa led tod mb higher the panthiite leap was 
then made and the daring jumper drfted 
about 2 miles before K fn-illy landed at 


Mammoth Violin 

rcatunng n recent national conference of 
the music n 1u«tr e« tie worlH largest mem 
her of the viohifimlj waephred on display 
m New \orl City Menstiring 11 feet 7 inches 
higl 4 feet 7 inches wije and 13 inches deep 



The Mammotl Viol n Recently on D splay at 
New York C ly 

and weghing 150 pounds the mammoth 
rastrument which has strings tie size of ft 
mansfnger was tie cause of much interested 
comment 
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A 'Walking Stick Violin 

A combioation walking stick and violin is 
decdedly a novelty in mnsical instruments 
Tlien closed and used as a cane it is rather 
large m diameter, and looks more like a wooden 
ntnnrella than a walking stick "When opened 



Iceberg Detector May Prevent 
Disasters at Sea 

^\hen great icebergs breaking away from 
the Winter pack off Newfoandland dnft south 
ward dt.ross the transatlantic sieamsh p lanes 
the sea captaia is contronted with ooe of 
the most deadly per Is of the «ea As his 
ship plnnges throngh darkness and mist at 
20 miles an bonr he ansionsly peers into 
the gloom ahead watching for the frosty 
gleam that may warn him perhaps too lat» 
of disaster 

la the fntnre danger of such d sastcr may 
M elimiaated by the use of a small para 
"'’Ic mirror recently invented that detects 
wbergs 8x miles away by collecting radia 
tions of infra red rays And s ncc fog is do 
barrier to these rays the new device may 
Sf**fly reduce coll sioos 

»bi]e infrared rays like the olira violet 
rays at the other end of the spectrum are 
M visib le, they affect the resistance of the 
th ermal element Kadiations from meltiog 
^wgs are specially rich in infra red rays 
hen the mirror pomts at a berg the radia 
tions will canse a marked change in the 
^rrent flowing throngh the element The 
mScrenee is detected by tdephone receivers 
the captain s ears and thus he may 
change his course in ample time to avoid a 


flag Pistol Stops Firo or Thxof 

YOU can stop either a fire ora burglar with 
fl mxnily invented gas pistol consisting of a 
cylinder filled with comprc'sed gas 

The gas released flies out in a dense clond 
nad^t us own pressure enveloping the fire or 
snff<<atiog the intruder as the case may be No 
gas 13 released toward the rear so thnt a 
person may fire the p stol without wearing a 
gas fuask 

The gas is said to have much the same effect 
on u burglar as tear gas for while it will 
incapacitate him for a short time it mil do him 
no permanent injury 

Oa a fire the gas acts like the carbon c acid 
gas of the usual extinguisher smothering the 
flames 


Portable “Bike’ Folds Up 

<tjDce the wheels are much smaller than t io»v. 
of th<«»crage bicycle for adults and the frame 
IS coHop»>*>Je this new bike which has been 



The Portable B cycle w th Collaps ble Frame 
Folded for Pack ng 

invented in America, can be folded into a 
comp'wt bundle and even packed into a trunk 
frame is so constructed that it may be 
•adjusted to fit adnlts or children 

Memorial of the “Lusitania” 
to Float Over its Grave 

Most befittmgly located on the exact site of 
-the torpedoing of the LnSitania a stnknff 

moadment the creation of the French sculptor'’*'’^ 

tJeorges du Hois is under consideration 
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Lla*- Jl" — 4- 'na ’’ " i 

Tl e riftMitiR MonumcnMo Commcnjorttc A 7 * 

Ihe Torpedoing of the Amcncin ^ /><»<“ " / ^ ^ *ci 

Liner I u-iUn i ' ^ ‘ 

cnnunemornte the most inplonous ilec«l of 4 \'^'/ ' ^ * / ***'‘J'} 

the Viorld ■^^ar The bisc of the monti ~ , 

ment will consist of a roft lecureh L j. , . ^ , ^4 

anchored, which wiU rcnrc'cnt o fngnjcnt 

?!ippo"l«f'bAh'i"*r4\mrVsinrsrf^t comliton' ""'r 

implonngly pppcilinp for the rc'cuc^of her now^r 1* '■ h’ctllt nn.I lliiit xrt up «uch 

oiripring tvho obTiooslr doei Tot oom H.JlTf. !?' 'I'lt tlir clnrgs brtalt 

prebend the tragic situ-vtion It tvtll be ntK.,),u n.rftn‘'tV*’1 of the loiter ntnta of 

to eornect tl« raft by wires with the show 

and thus to illuminate it nt night so that it «eiMMV*T' thtui krslorms will 

may terre as 1 beacon as well as a memorial bf.nnV ’? localities where 

nemorial »*npl’i; »tus is it work on n big enough scale, 

by tr imtliniflff n nnnrlo.rv.. -.r , , -f ,.i 


ik'TorKon nijig enough scale, 

Motal Balloons May Draw Power P«wnt>ng"\he° n«umu^iions^^ 

Prom Sky hjitnmg cw occur 

\VilUhe cost reservoirs of dormant enerei ofcotir^r «nVr coP. 
represented by the diffe'cnce in potentml cip-rmicnt 

between the atmoipherc and the cirth be tt 

harnessed at list and utilized to I j,ht and licit VOICOS from tho Air BriclltO] 
factor”” wheels of our I^ays Of ‘ Lifors ’ in PriSOJ 


Voices from tho Air Brighton tho 
Days of Lifors ’ in Prison 


lactones' F i ♦ t, , 

M H Pliuson of the Trnun Research m the tou n^oV^TL?''” ‘'hrereport. 

Laboratory m Hamburg, Germany, Itisdevi^cd of 1800 men w ? Mlchigin is a colony 
1 scheme for utilizing tins free electrical energy F.d« world ^ contacts w ith the out- 

Plauson makes use of a number of billions duly bees wer,^^i of radio into their 

with metallic surfaces covered with sniLc^ slill mn,* ^ ‘"^refluent Msitors tind 

These balloons are sent up to a height of several mmatw Tf 1 «« 

thousand feet The charge is Conducted to "mowid * '’'"u . 

earth by a metallic cable attached to encli means' of l.r,r.w of radio ns a 

balloon all the cables being connected with a Warden IlnrrvV'^Vi^ii**^'^ 
c rwlar conductor leading to the power stations decided to insfnlV Jackson prison 

The lightning flash, always suggesting itTbiHldmil^ it. •“ 

tremendous power has long tempted experf prison a^nibV^ ^ P"® the mam 

menters to extract power from atmosp^c hundreds of men In yards where 

electricity ' 37^V«» ™en labour under the honor sjstem 

Early experimenters With atmosphericelectri ctohos of te.,of ^ •« here still other 

city, whether with kites like Franklin s or W ^rkmr- Li st>“t while 

means of metallic rods projecting high into the news and sentences Kbw there a radio 

“v ^y Richmann in 1753 walla and n within the dark gray 

which killed the experimenter by a great clavotM p®"® 0“ fbe farms and at the 

^ ™oce espe lally when of m^n hsieni imprisoned army 

thunderstorms were imminent Uan«on how ' ® •" on the outsulc world ^ 
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' Armless Man Writes 

^ ith a n oodra disk tightly strapp«d against 
his chest, from which extends a wooden rod 
about afoot long, vfith a clamp on the end (bt 
holding a peocil, this armless man soon learned 



An Armless Man Wntng 

to torn the psges of a book to sketch and co 
sente legibly Use oftbe Jerice is beiog taugbt 
in the hospitals of Loadon Coglaod 

The Whirl of Fashion 

A new use fot the electric fan— for bat Irini 
mine—bat been discorered by Miss Ethel Reech 
at Miatni, Fla She electrified society there by 



The Hst *. th an Eletct c Fan 
appearing la a hat tninmed with clothespins 
set off by a small electric fin and two dry cells 
8s pictured here 


Qnoer Science Stops Pain by 
Pressure. 

A qneer new method of preventrog snflenng 
10 one part of the body by mere pressure on 
another part is an cstraordmary medical 
discoTcry of the day and is called “zone 
therapy ' 

Actual demonstration of the zone therapy 
theory-^roof that a tooth ache, for cxarnple, 
can stopped by »que<ting one ol your fingers 
or corresponding toe — is credited to a physuian 
in Hartford, Connecticut— Dr William H Titz 
Gerald 

If you experiment with Doctor FitzGerald s 
remarkable zone therapy system, you may find, 
among other things that you can 

Cure a headache by pushing on the roof of 
your mouth 

Rciiere an aching first or second molar by 
pressing firmly the knuckles of yonr second 
hoger and the wisdom tooth by pressing firmly 
the corresponding sections of the third and 
fourth fiseers 

Stop the pain of a sprained right knee by 
pressing your right elbow 

Reliere the hart m your left thumb that you 
hit with a hammer by binding a tight clastic 
band around your left large toe 

In fact according to the exponents of zone 
therapy a pain lo practically any member of 
your body may be partially or entirely pnt out 
of business by simple pressure on another 
member la the same bodily rone” 

Zone therapy' is the name applied to the 
method because Doctor FitzGerald has found 
that for parpo*es of telieeiug pam the b^y 
may be dinded into 10 Tertica! zones, five on 
each side of a center line The extremities of 
tbe zone division hoes are the fingers and toes 
Porexample the first zone on either side of the 
body begtos at the big toe and runs up the 
entire body including the chest, back, and bead, 
ntending down the arm and ending at the 
thumb The second, third, fourth and fifth 
zones originate similarly in the first, middle, 
nog and little fingers and run to the corres- 
ponding toes 

Here are some of Doctor FitzGerald’s 
rooclnsions based on the zone theory 

Pressure across any section in anterior half 
of any zone will relieve pam m any other part 
of that half of the zone and pressure across any 
section m posterior half of any zone will efiect 
the same relief in that zone atthongh pressure 
at some points IS more efiective than at others 
Aa important point to bear m mind is that it 
will do BO good to squeeze your r;^Af toe to 
reduce pain in your le/i thumb, or to press 
upon the first finger to care an injury that 
should be treated by pressure on the second 
finger Areas Of pam run op and down, and 
also crosswise as from the various onfices 
the body 

In each zone, the finger corresponds » 
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the toe the wrist with the ankle and the 
knee v\ith the elbow Therefore wherever the 
pain may be, choose the corresponding mem 
her jn the upper or lower part of the body 
and press firmly at some point where the 
mam trunk nerves are close to the surface — that 
13 at the joints where there is tittle flesh 
and muscle over the bones 

To ' push a headach out through the top 
of your head press your thumb or, better 
some smooth broad surface like a metal knife 
handle firmly against the roof of your mouth 
as nearly as possible under the spot where 
you feel the pam 

If the pam is \cry severe supplement this 
treatment by pressure on the joints ol the 
fingers or wrists especially on the top or 
hack of the hand 

If a tooth benins to ache press the cheek 
immediately over that particular tooth, or 


squeeze the gums between the thumb and 
first huger for from one to fjur minutes In 
addition place a rubber band on the proper 
finger remembering that starting at the 
center of the mouth and counting toward the 
rear, the first three teeth on either side are 
controlled by the thumb the next two by 
the forefinger the next two molar teeth by 
the middle finger and the wisdom tooth by 
both the fourth and little finger of the hand 
on the corresponding side Pressure shou d 
be applied on the first or second joint Since 
the zones sometimes overlap somewhat it 
may be best to press upon two fingers 

In treating other aches and pains search 
ont and locate the exact spot at which to 
apply the pressure that relieves the pain 

You will soon find a spot at which the 
pam IS lessened and that is the place to 
adjust your rubb“r band, or to squeeze with 
your fingers 


APPA SAHEB, THE RAJA OF NAGPUR 
I 


T he Maratha prmce of the family of 
Bhonsle with bis capital at Nagpur was 
called in Marathi chronicles the Raja of 
Oetar Bat after the Second Maratha War 
Berar was taken from him and handed over to 
iLt Nizam Hence although he was often styled 
Rnja of Uerar jet correctly his appellation 
would be the Raja of Nagpur thenaraeorthc 
Kaja— at the time when the Marqu sof Hastings 
was moving troops to ostentatioasly ruin the 
i indanes but m real ty to deprive the Maratha 
pnnees of the r temtores and independeuce— 
was Appa Saheb After the Second Maratha 
'var the Raja of Nagpnr, although often re 
qn«ted to enter into the Subsidiary Alliance 
with the East India Company very wisely 
d^hnedto doBO lint hardly a dozen of years 
had elapsed since that war, when cireu nstnnces 
aro«e which obliged the ruling prince of Nagpur 
toconclnden treatv with the Rntish Gown 
meat and allow their troops to take the place 
of those of hw own dominion 

After the Second Maratha War Mr Etepbin 
stone was accredited to the Court at Nsronr 

R«‘denc at Nagpur for four 
years The mMner in which he carried on 
officers and ministers of that 
principality demoralized them and paved the 
wav to the Subsidiary Alliance which 
to have been the obtect which the then BrUisb 


Indian Govern nent had in view Mr Elphm 
stone was a creature of the Duke of Wellington 
and had been trained in his school of diplomacy 
After the Second Maratha War it was Welling 
ton who was instrumental in getting Elphin 
stone appointed as Envoy to the Court of Nag 
recommending Blphinstone to his 
brother the then Governor General of India the 
hero of Assaye wrote — 

Upon the occason of ment on ng Mr Elph n 
Slone It s but just ce to thil gentleman to inform 
your raccllcncy that I have rece ved the greatest 
«ssUnce from h m s nee he has been w Ih me 
He IS well versed in the language has exper once 
and a knowledge of the Maratha powers and 
n ^ W'th the Br t sh 

Oovernment and its alUs He has been present 
'’!i "*1* ‘^een fought in ths 

quwter during the war and at all tke sieges 
yqu^nted wth every transaction that ha* 

■fii/h m ^ '^'tefore tike the I betty of recommend 

ingh m to your Fxcellency 

Italics require to be 
Iron Duke bad 

in Elphinstone a past master 

iaitintinw^^°^^^* Mocliiavellian diplomacy and 
had intrigue all which 
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‘ We are an hoiest nation but out d plontatiats 
are comes, and not offi-ially honest " 

Ta another place of his jonroat, the same 
anthor wrote — 

"I must say I hate oar diplomatists. 1 think 
yth few exceptions they are arrant humbugs, and 
I expect they know it ’’ 

At the time when Elphinstoae was accredited 
to the Court of the Raja of Nagpnr he was 
oaiy 24 years of age and seemed not to have 
been well versed m the art of intrigue which 
pas«ed for diplomacv We are told by his 
biographer, Sir J E Colebrooke, Baronet, M P, 


, _ hardest of his tasks remained when Ihe 
R ‘tealy was fulfilled The a m of Ihe 

Mntish Government in insisting that a British 
tepre^tative should reside at the Court, was not 
merely to cultivate general relations of amits but 
to ^ovide against future ruptures. Mr Flphmsiones 
instructions assumed that a sovere en who c trea- 
w«y was notorious, and whose sacrifices had been 
“ ^ induced to renew the war 

u., 'tv"®?* ®‘ *e«vering pin of what he had 
The new sectary was therefore eniooed to 
informed of all that passed m the 
S ^ embassies of 

f 1^? wfofn’a'wn rf the mmbers and dspos.uon 
poriwn 1'** appear that this 

«« t.o* Ffchinstone's insiruet ons cao,ed 
re?ufr,?i.« a «"'*««*»"’«« The information 
thSiJS; 5"'^ obtained through the m n.sters 
/w# j«e/, tourtes ef tn/rlh 
^net iAvoht,i a ecurst t/ intngMt tSat uat re 
fignant U Ait nature ' 

slio^‘thrr®!^*.s,‘^!*‘®'*t* 

v? Pi *«“' ««• Nagpur. 

Mr Elphmstone svas not well versed iiT the 
hi.^n^» ‘ntriguing i‘ seems that he turned to 
h » patron. Sir Arthur Wellesley to come to 

.«bject"%hl™p1,*“o'‘E”phmstrn"s‘h,^^^^ 

Vf, *«“«■ of the 6ih I bee 

"*'*****^’® recommendatioo la plain 
language meant corruption This ,s evident 

-hShrs?,.''"" ■“ 

hefore Ram Chunder went awav h^ t. 

Ik. ' *^n in hia most important necotiatmiK 
fo? *"* Governs General 
‘ 

tra!lo« ,n'?5'°*‘®“' ODJOined to raise 

raitors m the camp of the Raja, by holding 

601^-8 


oat temptations to them Vet Sir Arthur 
Wellesley is looked upon as a paragon of all 
Chnatian virtues and must have prap-cd every 
day, “Lead us not into temptations, but 
deUver ns from all evils “ 

Although Elphmstone did not succeed lu 
lUTOlvuig the Bhosla Raj m rum, or inflicting 
the curse of the Subsidiary Alliance on that 
prince, for we are told that ‘the Raja appears 
tohaveacted m a straightfornard way' and 
that he ‘remained steady to his resolve to avoid 
a new rapture’ , yet the lessons in the art of 
intrigue which he had learnt at Nagpur, he 
brought to good use when be was appointed 
at Poona, for there he succeeded m bringing 
about the downfall of the Peishwa 

But when the Marquis of Hastings went to 
war with ihe Marathas, Elphmstone was not 
the Resident at Nagpur, and the reigning 
prince was Appa Sahib The Raja who had 
signed the treaty with the British nas now 
dead and the Nagpur state had also entered 
into Subsidiary Vlliance with the East India 
Company 

Mr Jenkins was the Resident now and he 
was a bosom friend of Mr Elpbins‘one The 
biographer ofElplnnstone writes — 


•like Flphinstsne Jenkn» had commenced hk. 
d plomat c career during ihe Mahralti war wh ch 
brought yo tnanj of our best Indian statesmen to 
the front Ten yews later Jenkins Ike Uphi stone 
had to eontend mth tht intr gues md iillimately 
with the open host 1 1> ol a Mahratta Court at a 
«ms of Indian history To complete the parallel 
these two Indian statesmen had congenial pursu Is 
Doe* It not follow therefore that Jenkins 
must have adopted the same diplomatic tactics 
at Nagpur, which Elphmstone did at Poona* 
Dot It will be necFssarv to narrate in detail 
the events which preceded the hostilities 
between Appa Sahib and the troops of the 
Company As long as Raghojee Bhosla, the 
sovercigq of Nagpur who was a party to the 
Treaty of Deogaum was alive he did not, and 
would not, part with his independence by 
entenog into a subsidiary alliance with the 
Cast India Company Times without number 
tbeirgovemment had asked him through their 
representative at Nagpur to form such an 
alliance But all their attempts failed as 
they were bound to do, for Raghojee had no 
faith IQ them as be was well acquainted with 
their character But his death ta April 1816 
was hailed with delight by them for now was 
the opportunity for them to get the object so 
^var to their hearts accomplished The long 
tram of intrigues which had been set in motion 
ever bium the appointment of Elphmstone 
ns Envoy at Nagpur was now to carry 
them to the desired goal 

Raghoji Bhosla had a son named Pursaje* 
commonly known ns Bala Sabeb This pn 
was of weak intellect and incapable of n 
giog bis affairs Bnt he had a con<=ia, the 
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the anount of the subsidy exceeded a due proportion 
of the revenues of the countcj The charge of the 
contingent was anacldition to a burthen already too 
weighty for the State, and the Rain had some grounds 
for complaining of the coslimess o{ his new friends *' 

In n foot note to the abot c passage the same 
author adds — 

* The whole charge of the subsidy and contingent, 
amounted to between twenty and thirty hhhsayc'ir, 
md were more than one third of the whole revenue 
Thus Appa Saheb had good cause for bis dis* 
satisfaction with the greedy Company's 
servants It is not unnatural, therefore, that 
the manner in which he was being ill treated 
and bulbed by his Euglish friends made him 
determined to throw ofT their yoke • 

How the Raja was being subjected to petty 
annoyances may also be gathered from the 
follosving extracts from the letter of the Marquis 
of Hastings to the Secret Committee of the East 
India Company dated 21st August 1820 He 
wrote — 

"Wchad, soon after his accession, much reason to 
bcdssatisficd with his conduct, both as to hisdis 
missal of the ministers, Nagoo Pundit and Naravan 
Fund t, w-ho had been chiefly instrumental m bringmc 
about the alliance and as to Ins continued neeotia 
tions with Qaiee Rao The Utter, although they 
might not be pronounced positive indications of a 
hostile spirit considering the Maratha habits ofdeceo 
tion were still d cect infractions of the treaty His 
entire failure in the otgam/ition and maintenance of 
his contingent on the footing which the treaty entitled 
us to expect and demand, and his evident disreratH 
notwthstanding his professions to the contrary o? 
the Residents repeated instances directed to that 
o^l^^^wnstitutcd an equally important ground of 

'Although every exertion in the form of advice 
andof liind admonition, was employed by the Resident 

ter of the conduct which he was pursuing and to its 
unavoidable tendency to the destruction of the alliance 
from which he, and the state under his rule has 
already so largely benefited, no impression scem^ 
to have been made on him, until the termination^ 
the discussions at Poona, in June i 8 j Jhat event 
Wis calculated to have a salutary mflu-nce on h? 
future viewsandpto-edures, and might have warn^ 
him of the peril to which h. would exposrh.mS^ 
his Rovetnment should he perm t h.n,s?lf to be aflurS 

sideration the fact that their ally vvas m a 
position to carry out all the conditions LS 
prov isions of the Treaty into which he had been 

Mt p™..p h„ H,.;.,; V pp 4™ 


betrajei by schetamg and desigaing ram m the 
pay of the Compiay That Apna Saheb was 
anxious to do everything m his power to 
conciliate the Hritish Government and not to 
oQend them is evident from the testimony of 
Sir John Malcolm, a no inexperienced diplo- 
mntut and certainly a better qualified man than 
Mr Jenkins In his dispatch dated 0th October 
1817, to the Governor General, he wrote 

“^’ving received instructions from his Excellency 
8 f Thom IS Histop to proceed to Nagpore, for the 
purpose of obtaining information regarding the 
resources of the cjuntry, and making such arrange 
merits with the U*sideit andthelocil Gwernment, 
IS were necessary for the general objects of the public 
service. I left Efyderabad on the 4 th of September, 
and reached Nagrorc on the sjrd of that month , and 
during a stay of ten days every object that was in 
thc contempUtionof his Fxcellency the Commander 
m Chief has, 1 hope, been accomplished , It only 
remains therefore, for me to state the general tenor 
of the Conference I had with the Raja, and the 
impression left upon my mind by his sentiments and 
conduct 

'The Rvja came to a girden three miles from 
Nagpore to mei*t me and was very pointed in paying 
me every cjmpliment that could m u>l the gnlificalion 
he received from the visit but as the meeting was one 
of ceremony, notliing particubr passed Two days 
alter 1 paid my respects to him it his palace in the 
public durbar, he 
accompanied hy Mr Jenkins, 
*"=5 "'/self He. upon this 
a '"loa discussion of all points 

Ihe full pnformance othis enMge 
ments, and expressed himself very solicitous to dcse^m 
approbation by his effirls on the 
"''’cb I stated to him, m the 
on^«M ' ...'"r""""' Pf®*onted the most favorable 
opportunity for proving the sincerity of his profes 

I went wit. Aft 

dwwn .m r contingent, of whom there were 

Sr ^d Uv.T Ihoisindfive hundred 

noTse and twj thousand infantry The horse were 
m appearance better than I had cxpKted 56^1 

^en men. ^'nd my 

•'"“f'S "‘r’ 4' Vr- " 

day I left ‘1'® dfl' instant, the 

cneUe,“,''S 'e„“te»„T nr"’fh 

.llneis ef h.i favorite tvlfc ?' 3 j a ''3 dinsetons 
UDon businp^i xk ‘'c did not decline entering 

u^UendeJ "’mister being absent, he retired, 

to r p„vL >nkins and myself! 

entering very fullv’ mm*k ‘be opportunity of 

xs, a^i„s-44 4'“S”S'e.reii^f; <Sd 
lukSs'lvfir™""' 

me to miDriys* tK b™ He earnestly solicited 

‘•I * o’dships miod 

ve the Raja to be sincere in the professions 
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he tnide to me at these conferences, but thoueh 
sotisRed that he at present harbours no untrieodly 
feelings to the alliance, and that anj und*srewhch 
the artifice of others might lead him to form for 
disobeying it, would be checked by his apprehensions 
of out power, I fear his inexperience, the intrigues 
of a divided court, and the actual condition of the 
stale he rules will prevent our receiving for sw"* 
period that effi'ient aid from the resources of ms 
country, whch might, under a general view, b“ 
anticipated The recent changes that have taken 
place in his ministers must have increased the violence 
of the different parties, cambiniiions will corrticme 
to b'lormed against the fas-otitc of the day, and his 

disgrace w II be sought through the usual means of 
misrepresenting and counteracting his measwcs 
The Raja, though convinced of the necesstyol an 
alliance with the British Government, has a natural 
jalousy ol the progress of that to encroach upon his 
independence. This is the ground, therefore, which 
is liken by men, who covering their prisa'e feelings 
under the garb of patriotic spirit, desire to impres 
his mind with a belief, that his minister is in reality 
our agent , and the ciution this imposes upon the 
latter must create delays and oistructions to the 
public service that will often wear the appearance 
of indifference if not of hosliht) 

■ Besides all the>a cause». a degree of inertness 


appears to pervade every department of this Govern- 
ment, which requites to be seen before it can be 
believed NVe should not perhaps quarrel with a 
failing to which we, m a considerable degree, owe 
the incalculable advantages we have already derived 
from the connection , and the inconveniences we now 
experience from this cause wrill, 1 am assured, be 
corrected, as far as it is possible they can be, by the 
unremitting efforts of the Res dent, lo whose know- 
ledge and energy 1 look, with a hope that nothing 

else could inspire, for the gradual fulfilment of every 
object that your Lordship's foresight contemplated 
m the formation of this important alliance ” 

Malcolm's usual quickness of perception 
grasped the situatiou at once , and had be, 
or a man of his type, b-eo the political resident 
at Nagpur, matters would not have come to 
that pass which they did under the blandering 
policy of Jenkins, who. as said before, resembled 
Blphiastonc in almost every respect. Although 
the Raia always called him hts brother, that 
residcflt never did any brotherly act to that 
unfortunate pnnee Indeed as the subsequent 
eveoK show he was bent upon bis rum 
( To be continued ) 
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T he history of the British Empire reveals 
mans changes in the attitude of Great 
BriUm towards the other parts of the 
Empire An eminent « riter points out that 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
colonies were treated as compulsory markets 
for the industrial products of England , all 
attempts at an independent 
developiient were suppressed, and b^h 
importation and eaportalion were monopoly 
ed for the benefit of the ruling part ol e 
Empire, But the revolt and separation o 
the United States demonstrated hw 
dangerous such measures of compulsion might 
become After that event the effort was to 
actively encourage the development ol 
coIoQiat production along lines in ^hich 
competition with the ruling power did not 
arise This policy met with the peatest 
success m the tropical colonies and the great 
dependency of India where the encourage 


ment of the production of high-value raw 
materials, such as cotton, jute, coffee, and 
tobacco not merely brought profits to the 
colonies and dependencies, but also facilita- 
ted and secured the supply of raw materials 
for the industries of England In many parts 
of the Empire, some restrictions are still in 
force But Ih'* Self-governing Dominions 
now frame their tariff laws in accordance with 
their own fiscal requirements and are not 
debarred even from protecting themselves 
against the mother country* 

The latest change to be brought into use 
i» the system of preferential trade It was 
recommended in the English Colonial Con- 
ferences which have been meeting since 
ibSy, and the first step was taken by Canada 
when in 1S98 she granted a dutv reduction 
of twenty hve per cent , which was increased 

• Grunzel, Econom c Protectionism, pp 
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the British Empire exceeded the export 
thereto by 7J millions sterling , while her 
exports to foreign countries exceeded her 
importsfromthem by about 3S millionssterhngi 
and the total exports of India exceeded her 
total imports bv upwards of jS millions star 
ling In this connection ihej remarked that 
in as much as India was a debtor counti) she 
avas dependent on her trade with loreign 
countries lor the discharge of her international 
obligations * 

With regard to exports the Goaernment 
of India obsersed that the situation 'as some 
what different The value of raw materials 
they said approximated to 50 per cent of 
the total aalue of India s exports The articles 
which formed this group were required by the 
importing countries for their manufacturing 
industries and It was to their interest to 
admit them on the easiest possible terms 
Thus seeds were admitted free eaerawhere 
except m German) lUly Austria Hungary 
Russia and the United state and in the 
three latter countries duties were levied onlv 
on one or two classes only Raw coUon tro n 
India was free except in Italy and Ro la 
Raw jute was dutiable only in 
hides and skinswere Irce except in Iht Unite 
States and with some <-light exceptions m 
France and Japan Similar re narks vou 
apply to numerous other articles of t is 
group Even when duties were imposed 
they were as a general rule of moderate 
amount In the three other classes of goo 
however the privilege did not obtain except 10 
the United Kingdom and Holland and in the 
former country tea coffee tobacco and un 
refined sugar were subject to verv high duties 
Excluding these four articles India* expor 
to the United Kingdom in the three classes 
of food stuff manufactures and other articles 
obtained free entry Raw materials ai o 
enjojed the same advantage 

The net result observed the Government 
of India was that Indian exports approximat 
mg to one half of the entire voJurne ol Hct 

export trade were admitted free of duty into 

the consuming markets while of the 

a considerable proportion was ® 

to relatively moderate duties or a 
United Kingdom to duties 1 nposed »oVP“«'y 
revenue purposes and with no attempt to 
differentiate against her 

• Letter dated s2nd Ociober iW Cd 1931 


The Government of India then went on 
to discuss in what way the then existing 
condition of things was likely to be affected 
by the inclusion of India in any scheme of 
inter Imperial preferential tariffs Two 
possible alternatives presented themselves to 
the Government In the first alternative 
India ffli«'ht join the scheme on exactly the 
same footing as any of the self governing 
Dominions and would if there were a need 
impose duties of a protective character 
against imports from the United Kingdom and 
other parts of the british Empire subject to 
the condition that so far as her circmmstances 
• ermittedshe would give substantial preferen 
tial treatment to the products and manufactures 
of tie United Kingdom This alternative 
however the Government of India did not 
consider to be within the sphere of practical 
politic for all past experience indicated 
that in the decision of any fiscal question 
concerning India powerful sections of the 
commumt in Great Britain would continue 
to demand that tl eir interests and not those 
of India alone would be allowed eonsidera 
t on 

In the second alternative India would 
maintain her import duties on British and 
colonial good at such low general rates, 
equal to or somewhat less than that in 
force at the tune as might be required for 
revenue purpose* and would imposea slight 
l> higher rate on foreign goods safEcient to 
give the former class a preference of 25 
per cent or Hereabouts The result of this 
alternative might be of appreciable advan 
lace to the United Kingdom But so 
far as India was concerned the balance of 
advantage was distinctly adverse, because 
mthe first place the Government of India 
might be forced to shape their policy not in 
accordance with their own needs, but accord 
n«r to the interests and demands of other 
constituents of the Empire, and secondly 
lhe> would lose a portion of the revenue 
which the) received at the time from British 
and colonial imports and it would be 
extremely difficult to make up the deficit by 
enhanced duties on foreign goods The 
Government aI*o pointed out that the last 
and greatest source of injury to India would 
b** reUUxtion by foreign countries And m 
this connection they emphasised the fact that* 
India was a debtor country and the only 
means consistent with national solvency 0 
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discharging this obligation laj m the prcser. 
vation of a substantjal excess of exports o\er 
imports 

The Goiernment o! India summarised 
their conclusions as to the quedion of the 
participation by India in a policv of preferen 
tial tariffs within the Empire, thus 

already enjoys a larRe^’and 

Secondly that if the malter is regarded exclusively 
from an economic stand point Indik h->c ^ 

bo, no, poihap, moobrto orTe^ 
that she has \erv little to crim ' *^mpre 

she has \ creal cfeal to lose or to risk 
, .'Thydfj, that in *i financial aspect the 
Ind a of reprisals by fore gn nations^ even if etlSlv 
unsuccessful is so serious and the r resut « li 

so d sastrous, that v,e should not be lustifiM^n ^ 
mg on any new policv of ihe irmri . i ™ *** ®^hark 
benefiU neater ani^ more certain "hln 
have so fir, p.oseotod thomsolv", "'"cl' 

.No step ''as taken by the Goiernment of 
India in the direction ot Imperial Pr.t,™ ' 
until ,9,9 'vhenaBill uas msIh ' ' " 
a duty on hides and skins and coupKnf 
a rebate m lavour ol Great 0 ,.,, “ the 
Dominions, and other British PossesioS 
Mas suspected by the public tohel ™. 
luvnlving a principle of more than 
tha'Ji? °''.''='""’="t of India deaired 

rmpeJir^rSIeTnc'e' 

Neaily taio decades have elapsed since 
the Government of India expressed the^! 
Mews on the question In thp m 
there has been a great increase in 
and extent fhe l“e,gr,radrof'tH"“ 

and considerable chance m iic ‘ 

The characrer of IndVa's ^oZeJee has"hr 
ever, remained substantially unaltered a' 

s"';r„“'{imTere"\,rrrT»- 
erSted^;”^'!,^^ t°P ““ 

Slohe'tS'' £ 

parison and forecast, i{',th'’?”erta!n' a' 
of reserve and circumspection 

'.^.™gn^rdT„r,S-'rrbe‘JaVe””" 

Rs hso crores, or "hich exploits 


about Rs 350 crores, and imports Rs roo 
CTKes Near!) 6 [ per cent of the imports 
comes from the Onited Kingdom, 5 per 
cent from the rest of the British Empire, 
34 per cent from foreign countries 

H n i?; "" P” “"f- Ifocs to 

the United kingdom, about the same per- 

snd <0° ““"'fics of the Empire, 

>0 foreign countries India 
OMm„?,s f sopda 'n considerable 

2 fom n' o' Self governing 

Domnions while Australia is Ihe onl? 

MDo rTin" commodities arJ 

vvo^rdf, ^ t ?PPf'ciable amount It is 

™^oSrr,^aun"s=K';dt,xr‘hi 

ttoccTuTv" ',h "" P^ortionatTshSje 
The .!me ,,m^,T o' '"■'la 

the Emuire “f 

a the v'?" '’‘P"/'!’ "’"c bc'o 

uf.fod'Km^dor'bm'fieclr''' 

nTple'Itth^er ErX 

aa 'Ve„ as ,Li, pro^r.ran'aM 
trade, we^ find foreign 

imports from llie uiifod K,“"d 
of manufactured goo*^ whT'^°"' 

greater part of her ’ . " ' "'C 

consists of cither a country 

■naterialsfo, ief"rx“' 

to a greater nr laa a^so 

'Mlh the* Self fTovp* of the trade 

manufactures befEicr Dominions, jute 

The goods^.,?^^^i 

United Kingdom V ‘f’C 

Dominions generally ^ governing 

products of compete „,th thi 

ties exported ffom commodi 

R'ogdom^ and the Dnm “ 

a few cases on*r 

other countries commodities from 

nee 

fcolds her own, m ,1 

tea, Ceylon comes 


674 crores**' of* foreign trade 

and imports ^o.j "‘'re worth zgzj 
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next to India , m coffee, there is success 
lul competition , m ttool, India lags far be- 
hind the Dominions , in jute, India has a 
world s monopoly , m seeds generally, she 
has the bull, of the market, although in 
cotton seed India and Egypt are in close 
competition and in linseed, Argentine is 
a keen rival , m hides, India holds her 
own Canada imports from India jute 
manufactures, tea, lac and shellac and exports 
to her motor cars and some miacellaneous 
articles South Africa’s purchases from 
India consist of rice, cotton piece-goods and 
tea, while her exports to her are negligible 
Australia takes from India jute manufac 
tures, rice, vegetable oils tea and coffee, 
and sends horses railway plant, and oil- 
man’s stores. New Zealand purchases from 
India jute manufactures and sells her a 
jew miscellaneous articles The trade of 
India with the other British possessions 
is rnore important than with the Dominions 
Ceylon imports from India rice and other 
food grams, seeds and jute manufactures 
and exports to her metals and spices 
The imports of the Straus Settlements 
from India consist of rice and other food 
grains cotton yarns and manufactures jute 
manufactures, seeds, and tobacco, while 
the chief exports to India are mineral oils 
Vices, and dyeing and tanning substances 
3ogar is the principal article of import 
from Mauritius, while food-grams and jute 
manufactures are the chief exports to 
that Colony * 

Let US now see whether, as things stand 
at present. Great Britain has anjtning to 
to India under a scheme of imperial 
^'*f®fence In order that India may derixe 
any benefit from such ^ policy, preferences 
be given in Great Britain to goods 
which are purchased by her from India in 
considerable quantities Such commodities 
are raw cotton, hides and «kins jute, (raw 
and manufactured ) lac rice, raw rubber, 
"beat, raw wool and mineral* Of 
thMe, nee, wheat and tea are articles of food 
and any preferences in respect of them would 
mean the levy of duties or increase m the 
tales of duty on imports of these articles 
from countries other than India This 
would result in a rise of the cost of living 
which IS hardly likely to be tolerated by 
the people of a democratic country like 

C Vde Reviea e/tht Trade of India, l92o-ai 

G1^9 


England There is at present a small pre- 
ference granted to India in respect of tea* 
All the other articles mentioned above are 
raw materials for industries As prices of 
manufactured goods depend largely upon 
the prices of raw materials, preferential 
duties levied on them would lead to an 
increase of production costs As an eminent 
colonial statesman puts it, 

*A great minuFacturing country such as Great 
Britain would be mad to impose a tax On taw 
materials from wh ch she manufactured her goods 
for export f 

Such a possibility was definite!} brushed 
aside fay the late Mr Joseph Chamberlaiu, 
the greatest advocate of Imperial Prefer, 
ence, who said on one occasion, 

I repeat in the most expl c t terms that t do not 
propose a (ax on raw materials 

The only manufactured product imported 
by England from India is jute. But m this 
respect the only rival is Dundee No prefer- 
ence IS tbu» possible in regard to this article 
The other imports from India are* of compara- 
tive insignificance India s trade with the 
Self-governing Dominions is as we have 
already seen small, and th* preferences now 
given by them are not of any appreciable use 
to her Nor is an extended scheme likely to 
bring her much profit The other British 
possessions mav be ignored for our purpose 
They are sobject countries, and their trade 
activities are directed not in their own inter- 
ests but in the interests of other nations 

Great Britain and the Dominions have 
thus very little to offer to India under a 
scheme of Imperial Preference Let us now 
consider v^hether India can offer any advant- 
ages to those countries The most important 
clashes of goods imported by India from 
England are cotton manufactures chemicals, 
building materials, leather manufactures, hard- 
ware scientific instruments iron and steel 
manufactures alcoholic liquors, motor cars, 
railway plant, machinery, rubber manufac- 
tures, soap and toilet requisites, stationery 
articles wooilen manufactures and cigarettes. 
Some of these classes of goods compete with 


• J A Hobson says It wll be impossible 
to advocate any new import dot es upon e iher 
foods or raw msterals in view of the w-orld shortage 
Ikely to exist for years to come With this admission 
vutoally dsippears the subsUnce of Imperial fte- 
fnence Teuatian tn the Nev State p 140 

f The extract is from a speech of S t W llnm Lyne 

quoted «n Carrey s ZTntiiA Co/oniaf fo/icy p 245 ^ 
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goods of local manufacture and a\ilh the 
industrial prepress of the country many more 
classes will also begin so to compete No 
advantages can of course be given to Great 
Britain in respect of them India is now about 
to adopt a system of protection and it is 
necessary to consider how far it is possible to 
reconcile such a system with preferential 
trade As a recent writer puts It a policy 
of protection for producers in any case 
Invokes some check to the flow of competing 
Imports whilst the grant of preference 
will quicken this (low * No step should 
therefore be taken which may caen tn the 
slightest measure neutralise the effect of the 
productive policy of Incla 

There are other classes of manufactured 
goods imported from Great Britain which 
compete not with the indigenous manufac 
turers but with the commodities of such 
countries as the United States Germany and 
Japan If preferences are to lie granted In 
respect of \hese they will take one of the 
two followang forms Fitlier the duties on 
goods Imported from Tngland may 1 e 
lowered while retaining the duties on goods 
from other countries at the existing rates 
or a surtax may be levie 1 on goo<ls from 
foreign countries in addition to the existing 
duties while keeping the duties on British 
goods unaltered In both these cases how 
ever the result will be a loss to India In 
the former, there will be a sacrifee of 
revenue In the latter a rise in prices 
Similarly m the matter of exports, a policy 
of perference is likely to be detrimcntalto 
Indian interests If a higher rate of duty 
Is levied on exports to foreign countries than 
on exports to Great Fritain India will run the 
risk of losing some of her markets On the 
other hand if a rebate is, granted to 
exports to Great Britain without changing 
the rate of the export duty payable by 
Ixr exchequer will 

will derive mud. 
benefit from preferential relations between 
nn V «’3t,ons will no" 

only afford a stimulus to British industry 
entrepot trade of Great 
Britain which is of immense value to her 
If substantial preferences are granted m 
India to imports from Great Britain the 
people of the latter country taking advantage 

* Gregory Tar ffs p 293 


of such duties will act as middlemen 
m respect of goods not produced within 
her borders So also, in the matter of 
exports they will act as intermediaries 
between Indian producers and foreign 
purchasers Her experience in regard to 
the preferentnl duty on hides and skins 
cannot but serve as m object lesson to 
India the grant of the rebate of ten per 
cent places leather manufacturers m 
foreign countries in an unfavourable pos: 
tion as compared with British manufac* 
turers and the former are thus driven to 
purchase their raw materials elsewhere It 
IS also believed that a considerable part 
of the raw hides and skins exported to 
Great Britain finds Its way to other countries 
to whom it IS more profitable to buy 
such goods through Great Britain than 
direct from India ft seems a bit unrsa 
sonable to compel India to incur loss In 
order that she niav give middlemen's profits 
to the people of Great Britain 

Another question to be considered in 
tils connexion is the possibility of relalia 
tion by foreign countries whose interests 
may be adversely affected by inter Imperial 
preferential trade It is true that these 
countries are interested m obtaining India s 
raw produce But some of India s raw 
products compete with similar products of 
other countries and differential duties may 
in other cases drive purciasers to seek 
substitutes It IS sometimes suggested that 
In case of retaliation, India may hit back 
again by levying heavy duties on the manu 
tactured goods imported from the retaliating 
countries But it is not improbable that 
mdia will liurt herself in trying to inflict 
1 others Besides such a policy may 

land her fn a complex long down senes of 
o"'' oi which It would be 
tl HicuU to foresee Retaliation therefore Is 
a real and serious danger which should be 
ept in view in considering the question of 
Imperul Preference 

India can only be asked with some show 

ot reason to adopt a policy of Imperial Pre 

erence if a gam can be assured to her to 
oiunter t«lance the probable loss resulting 
rom such a policy But as we have already 
seen Ureat Britain has very little to offer 
o ndia and the risk of retaliation is great 
therefore be too much to ex 
u to allow themselves 

6 hurried blindfold to the goal at which 
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the prize will be distributed to their ine^it 
able disadvantage? * 

As a business proposition therefore 
Imperial Preference cannot be supported from 
the Indian point of view however desirable 
It may be from the standpoint of Great Bn 
tain India s trade with the Dominions is 
exceedingly small and ma) be left out of 
account As a matter of fact the advocates 
of Imperial Preference alwa)s look at the 
question from the British and Colonial and 
not the Indian standpoint L\en persons 
who ought to feel grateful to India for what 
they owe her have the same narrow vision 
Sir Roper Lethbridge for insiance said not 
very long ago In any reasonable scheme 
for the commercial federation of the British 
Empire India must occupy the chief place 
after the mother country At this moneol 
among the constituent States of the Empire 
she IS at once the largest producer of food 
and raw material and one of the lareesl 
consumers of manufactured products An I 
potentially with her 300000000 of thrifty 
industrious and progressive workers she is 
a commercial un t of greater importance in 
the world, whether for exports or for imports 
than almost any other + Evidently the 
importance of India IS not for her ovn sake 
but for the sake of the Empire And she s 
destined for ever to remain a producer of food 
and raw materials and a buyer of manufac 
tured products It is thu« clear that in sp te 
of all his professed friendliness to Ind a it 
11 the interests of England that he has really 
at heart 


Sir Montagu ^Vebb one of the nosl 
successful European meichants m Ind a 
after describing the necessity for intell gently 
controlling the resources of Ind a for Impierial 
ends says in the conclud ng chapter of his 
Interesting brochure 


This bengso our duty n Inda splan ''e 
must ion our voces to those of Canada AuMrala 
New J-ealand and South Air ca n press ng upon the 
people of the Un ted K ngdom the espedency ol 
mod fy ng the t present tar fl so as to ut I se effect wly 
the many opporton t es »h ch the Empre luw ofl«« 

of strengthen ng the pos t on not only o* I rear 
Br u n tsell but of the Br t sh Dom n ons throughout 
•hcMorld J 

This brings us to the political aspect of 


• Lord Crewe s speech lyU 

t fnii a ant Imper at Prtftrt et 
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the question Indians are often asked to 
consider preferential trade from the Imperial 
rather than the local, standpoint Sacrifice 
say the advocates of such a policy, is the 
price of Empire But whose Empire ? Within 
the British Empire five different varieties of 
political status are distinguishable In the 
first category stands Great Britain who not 
only governs herself but rules the greater 
part of the empire Then come the Self 
governing Dominions which are practically 
independent of outside authoritv, so far as 
their internal affairs are concerned The 
other Colonies come next which though 
subject to Great Britain, possess representa 
tive institutions In the fourth class stand 
the dependencies and possessions vvhich are 
in a state of complete subjection and are 
autocratically governed India stands as a 
class by herself She is still a dependent 
country but has been promised full self 
government 

In addition to these differences in political 
status there ate differences of race and 
colour, which introduce further complexities 
into tbe situation An Imperial angle of 
vision may come natural and easy to the 
people of Great Britain and the white inbabt 
unts of the Dominions and Colonies v ho 
feel pride in belonging to an Empire over 
hch the sun never sets But the subject 
races cannot feel anything but humiliation 
in thinking of an Empire which has deprived 
them of their freedom and exploited their 
resources (or purposes other than their own 
The British Empire is sometimes described as 
a Common vealth of Nations But it looks a 
misnomer to describe an aggregation of 
countries as a Common vealth three fourths 
of wlich ar* treated merely as Estates 
However striking the idea of an Imperial 
Zollverein may be to the imagination it must 
remain an absurdity so long as the different 
countr es remain separated not merely by 
long distances but by feelings and prejudices 
based on race colou and political status 

So far as India is concerned Imperial 
Preference is not a practical proposition at 
the present moment TI t question rests 
largely on sentiment Bot to appeal to 
Ind an sentiment m the existing state of 
things in the country is to misread hnman 
nature Some may even regat 1 such an 
appeal as an attempt to add insult to injun 
\\ hen the advocates of Imperial Pr^ ^ 
point to the attitude of the D 
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forgel the essential difference hehNeen those 
countries and India Preferential trade 
between Great Britain and the Dominions 
is an arrangement betneen friends a 
'negotiation between hmsmen by which both 
sides are to gain and neither to lose * But 
it Is quite different with India Economically 
India IS still a field for exploitation by 
foreigners and pohticallj her status is still 
that of a dependenc\ while the Dominions 
enjoy full self government both in the 
political and the economic sphere The 
Dominions first began to Ihinh of gixing 
preferences to Great Britain long after they 
had been conceded the right of full respon 
sible government. Nobody dares n«w to 
question their tight to grant withdraw or 
vary of their own will and at their own 
pleasure, any preferences they like It is 
true that fiscal autonomy has in theory been 
granted to India But fscal autonomy can 
only be real when it i« associated with 
political freedom 

The essence of a sacrifice is that it should 
be made in a willing manner In order that 
a policy of Imperial Preference may lead to 
the neater solidarity of the component parts 
of the Empire preferences should be given 
by each country of her own free will But so 
long as India remains a subject country any 
gifts made by her will be open to the suspi 
cion that they are forced gifts like the 
bene%oIenccs granted to English Kings 
m the Middle \ges \nd such $u<picion is 
likely to intensify the discontent of which 
there is already far too much in the country 
Besides Imperial Preference forced on the 
people under present circumstances Is likely 
to make them regard it as another device 
invented for the further exploitation of the 
country U would indeed be extremely 

* Vide Carrey Brtl si Colenial Pot ey p 251 


unwise to take a step which is calculated to 
embitter feelings and strengthen prejudices, 
and aahich maj easil} lead to disastrous 
consequences 

Tlie mam principle which knits together 
the different parts of the Empire, said a 
British statesman the other daj Is freedom 
If this principle is applied to India the result 
will be the same here as it has been In the 
Dominions As soon as India attains full 
self goxernment a community of Interests 
a\ill grow up between her and the other 
units of the federation and there is no doubt 
that she vmII signlf) her attachment to the 
Commonaxeallh Dl Nations h) agreeing to a 
policy of preferential trade relations 

fhe question has now been discussed 
from the Indian and Imperial points of view 
But a word must be said about its inter 
national aspect Preferential trade within 
the Empire would be benelicial to all parties 
so far as it would help to deaelop the 
resources of its component parts to the 
fullest extent and enable lliem to defend 
ihemseUes against their enemies Hut there 
IS no reason wh) the British Empire should 
attempt to be absolutely self sufficient 
Mutual dependence of all countries upon one 
another ought to be the goal \Vheihec» ta 
economics or in politics the essential unity 
and the common good of mankind must be 
kept steadily m view It is only as a partial 
league of nations that a large aggregation 
can be supported The Itritannic Common 
wealtli of Free Nation'’ if properly constitut 
ed may be a step towards the federation of 
the world But a strong self sufficient Eropifo 
conscious of its excess of economic strength 
R'J'ded by selhsh and narrow Ideals 
would be a danger to the freedom of 
weak nations and a menace to the oeace of 
the world 


AN EMBASSY FKOM KING LOUIS XIV TO THE KING OF SIAM, 1685 


O NCb upon time in a strange land on 
the other side of the world in an 
Oriental kingdom of visionary archi 
tecture where statues of pure gold glowed 
in the shadow of the royal pagodas 
where giant flowers of a thousand colours 


shone m the gardens like gigantic stars 
where age old gods crowned with jewelled 
tiaras smiled enigmatically lo the warm 
of their ancient sanctuaries there 
ruled an austere and fear inspiring Prince 
ourroutjded by his fairy like wues and 
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conotless «cmtors, this Pnnce withdrew 
himself from the profane gaz-* of his sab 
jects and but once each year did he safler 
himself to be seen, and then it was danng 
a magnificent fete, meticulously ceremonial 
when he appeared like an idol who seemed 
to carry in his grave eyes all the wisdom 
and mystery of the world 

It as at least in this manner after the 
marvellous tales of several travellers from 
the Oneot, that the court of \ersaiUes 
picturedPhra Narai, this Eastern Prince, 
and his country of Siam, vague, distant, 
somewhere on the way to China 

And this Pnnce styled himself the 
Master of the t-arth, the Master of Life, 
the August, the Perfect the Supreme 
Ruler with Sacred Feet, the Son of 
Heaven 

At the same time in another corner of 
th^ world bat a few leagues from Fans 
the heart of Europe, another ruler by 
Divine Right reigned m splendour and 
lurury at Versailles There surrounded 
by the pomp of a gorgeous court a multi 
tude of courtesans at bis feet poets paiot 
era, sculptors, historians philosophers all 
with no other care than to raise bis glo 
nonsaame to the heights of fame amid 
bis gold and jewels his palaces and hdeo 
like gardens and his mistresse*. also like 
an idol, lived this other Prince who called 
himself the Sun King 

It Was at least lo this manner that on 
the faith of a few foreigners, the Kihg 
of Siam and his court imagined this all 
powerfal Occidental Seigneur, the Sou of 
the Suq— there far away in the laud of 
the Franks 

How were these two regal star" burn 
*ng almost at opposite ends of the Earth 
to know of each other’ How were the 
rays of their clorv to shine Upon each 
other ’ 

The contact the agent dehaison so to 
speak, was supplied by the Peres dcs 
Missions Etrangeres 

It was m 1658 that Monsetgucur Palin 
and Monseigneur de la Motte-Lambert 
founded the Congregation of horcign 
Missions for the purpose of establishing 
^ native born clergy in China and in 
neighbouring countries *50011 «as the 


origin of this far reaching v%ork m the Far 
bast, which during the seventeenth, 
eighteenth and even the nineteenth century 
made of each one of these humble servants 
of God— missr domwiat — not onlv great 
messengers of the t aitli, but in addition 
the unknown ambassadors of the kings of 
France 

I hey established themsehes without 
difficulty m Siam during the year 16()2 
Siam had always been, and it still cherishes 
this noble tradition, the most tolerant 
land lu all the world At this period, 
while in old and civilized 1 urope religions 
struggled passionately against each other 
(and in France it nas the time of the 
misstons bottee^, the dragouddes and the. 
revocation of the Edict of vantes), Siam, 
living after the teachings of Buddha, 
founder of a most indulgent and most 
profound philosophy, gave to the world 
her example of tolerance 

Skilfully tlie Catholic Fatbera succeeded 
in interesting the king of Siam in their 
work He generously accorded them a 
grant of land permission of building a 
boose and church and gave them the 
material with which to construct these 
buildings 

In 1080 scarcely eighteen years after 
Its establishment, the Mission had more 
than forty missionaries three "eminartes, 
four chapels and for the edification and 
instruction of their converts had Irans 
lated into the biamese tongue their 
catechism prayers and nnmernns tracts 
ou the existence of God and the mysteries 
of the Irinitv and the Incarnation 

When lu 1680 the news of the signing 
of the Peace of Nimes in lo78, w bich made 
Louis \f\ the arbiter of Europe and 
marked the climax of bis power, reached 
biam the French missionaries did not 
lose the occasion to inform the King and 
bis court bo Vicll did they accomplish 
this self imposed task that they persuaded 
the King that it would be to his interest 
to enter into relations with this all power 
ful Pnnce of the West I has it was that 
from 1680 to lo85 two ambassadorial 
missions laden with presents for the 
King of France — elephants, tigers rhino 
cero"es nod precious woods— left biam 
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A S amcse Ambassidot a1 M ss on Oiler 

the French capttnl The first expedition 
■was shipwrecked and nothing more was 
heard of it The second however succeed 
«d in teaching Versailles 

Louis XlV received the mission ver> 
cordially In the vinous conversations 
which they bad with the French ministers 
the Siamese ambassadors who had been 
prepared m advance by the Jesuit priests 
and who had learned their lesson well 
announced that the King their Koyal 
Master had for a long tirne protected 
the Christians that moreover he was 
not indisposed to accept Chnstianity lor 
himself and that finally if tl e King of 
France would propose through tj e inter 
mediary of his own ambassadors that 
r XL , embrace the Chnstma 

faith he would undoubtedly do so 

The zealous missionaries hadexacce 
rated a bit to be sure 

Ibere was however i political reason 
of which the Siamese ministers bad said 
nothing but which surely bad greatly 
mflucnced the determination of tbeir 
K.ing The Dutch already established 
+^.7 covetous eyes on 

the island of Malacca This fact was 
not Ignored bj the government of biara 
which realised the advantage of an 
alliance nifli the King of Trance who 


ng Pieseniv to I ou s \IV ol France 

bad just succeeded in confjueriog all the 

peoples of I urope particularly the 

Dutch 

Whatever were the reasons given by 
the bijmcsc envoys guided by their 
advisor and interpreter the Dere Le 
Vacber who had accompanied them from 
biatn they bad the desired effect 

Louis \1V touched by the initiative 
taken by the King of Siam, convinced 
that it was not impossible to bring tie 
Eastern Potentate into the fold of the 
Church if invited bj a royal embassy and 
desirous too very likely at the instigation 
of Colbert to obtain a foothold in this 
empire m order to develop the commerce 

oftheCompngniedes lodes decided that 
in imposing mission should be sent to 
carry his greeting to his distant friend 
bwh was the origin of our embassy 
1 be leader of the mission was the 
Uievaher de Cl aumont a naval captain 
He chose as his lieutenant Monsieur de 
forbin the son of a provincial gentleman 
and for whom there was awaiting a 
Dniiiant career ja the royal French navy 
m addition to these Iw o men complet 
ing the number of important personages 
la the embassy the aliin winch set sail 
lor isiam earned two churchmen Of tbe<e 
one represented one of the most extraordi 
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nary figures of the seventeenth century, a 
century m which phenomenal figures were 
not at all rare, the Abbe de Choisy The 
other churchman was the Pere Tachard 

At the side of Guy lachard, an htc- 
proachable priest and at the same time 
an honest and fastidious narrator, the 
character of the Abhdde Lhoisy presents 
itself in strong relief His strange person 
silty was well known, almost celebrated 
Before becoming— who knows by what 
intrigue at court— at the age of fortyone, 
coadjutor, — a title which had been created 
expressly for him— coadjutor to the 
French Ambassador to Siam, Francois 
Timoleon de Choisy had lead the mo<t 
gallant and the most bizarre existence 
one could imagine In spite of the fact 
that he wore the cloth and that he bad 
been chosen conclavist by the Cardinal 
de Bouillon at the time of the election of 
Pope Innocent XI, be represented exactly 
tbetypeofhbertioe gambler and debaaehi 
that propagated itself dunug the reign 
of liuis \IV and fats immediate 
successors 

He had, among others the extrava 
gant whim of disguising himself as a 
woman Not content with this he went 
to extremes in luxunons dress and feminine 
coqnetry As such he appeared under 
the name of the Countess of Barres in 
bis small hotel m the Faubourg Samt 
Marcean, and even assisted in the offices 
of the church dressed in silken robes and 
WJvered with jewels He nevertheless 
aroused the admiration of the parish 
pnest and edified the most devout 
parishioners of the Church in the quarter 
of Saint Mcdard 

This gallant Abhi, this effeminate 
churchman, who even dnnng the long 
Ma voyage carried with him a complete 
feminine wardrobe a stock of paints 
powders and perfumes and who rouged 
his lips, wore beauty spots on his cheeks 
and rings on each of his tapenng fingers 
supported bravely the rude fatigues and 
the thousand and one inconveniences and 
dangers of a long journey in a small and 
uncomfortable vessel 

Thus powdered, perfumed and maoi 
^red we can picture the Abb^ de Choisy, 


coadjutor to the Ambassador of His 
Majesty Louis XIV, braving the fog and 
spray on the slippery deck, supporting 
himself by leaning against the ship’s 
cordage, following with his eye the uncer 
tain flight of some bird far above the 
rolling sea and devotitly calling forth an 
image of the placid and sanctifying flight 
ofthe white dove of the Holy Spirit 

It was the third of March, 1685, at 
eight o clock in the morning that the 
' Oiseau ship of war of His Majesty the 
king tarrying forty SIX pieces of cannon, 
set sail with flags and banners flying 
Monsieur de Yfludricourt, a naval 
captain, commanded the ship The Che 
valier de Chaumont installed himself 
therein in his capacity as chief of the 
expedition The ‘ Oisean ’ was accom- 
panied by the fngate “Maligne", armed 
with twenty four cannons, commanded 
by Lieutenant dejoyeux and peopled by 
a numerous party of heuteoaots, ensigns, 
and under-officers all full of youth aad 
eager to see and learn The idea of 
serving the king under such adventurous 
conditions had fired their eatbusiasm and 
imagination A scientific mission com 
posed of SIX Jesuit Fathers, matheranti 
ciatis and astronomers joined the dipio 
malic mission and brought with it charts 
of the satellites of Jupiter with which 
they were to determine their position at 
sea several large telescopes, three large 
clocks with second hands, and equinoctial 
quadrant mirrors, microscopes, baro 
meters thermometers, and finally a large 
collection of books lent by the Royal 
Library • 

They sailed on March 3, and near the 
end of September the coast of Siam was 
m view 

One after another they experienced 
storms and tornados accompanied by the 
sinister cracking of the mast m the jagged 
lightning the straining of the ship which 
at limes seemed ready to go to pieces, 
months of warm torrential rams which 
seemed to drown even the horizon, and 
still more frightful weeks without a breath 
of wind When off the isimd ofSt Helena 
they calmly discussed the question of 
going on to Brazil to find west 
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Later they talked seriously of going to 
Lcylon and tliere pissmg tbe winter 

Happy epoch when a year counted for 
so little What shall we say of our impa 
tieoce of today when a small accident to 
engine or propcllor retards our entry 
into the nearest port by a dozen 
hours’ 

rbe Ambassador, reluctant to lose a 
year in his mission caused masses to be 
said in honor of the irgin aodpra>ed 
her to intercede for better weather The 
sailors from St Malo promised, if tbe 
winds turned favorably, to make a 
pilgrimage on their return to the church of 
their patron Saint bauveur barefooted 
and en chemise 

What was done aboard 8h»p,to while 
away the time on this interminable 
voyage ’ The Ambassador himself and 
his assistants made note almost every day 
of their impressions and of all that happen 
ed We have to thank this agreeable 
custom for a number of journals of the 
long voyage written in a rather cold and 
monotonous style 

Then there was the sermon at least 
every Sunday and sometimes more often 
The Jesuit Fathers were orators their 
zeal was great and their congregation 
was made up of devout and eager listen 
ers There was not one among the latter 


who did not hope that some day the 
gates of paradise would open to receive 
him Under these conditions bow could 
tbe sermons be other tliao good? 

The Pere Vnebet," notes deliciously 
the Abbii de Cboisy, * is a bit long Dot 
after seeing and hearing him, one feels 
certain that be believes all be says—what 
an advantage for a preacher to be 
thought Sincere 

For their distraction there were days 
of fishing, games of chess, witty conversa 
tion the study of astronomy and of 
Portuguese which at that time was the 
current foreign tongue m the Extreme 
Unent, as English is today The time 
passed,— one night there was an eclipse 
of the moon, another day there was 
tbe crossing of the Equator, the event 
accompanied by the traditional festivities 
Often at tbe beginning of the voyage the 
sailors and soldiers of whom the oldest 
was not more than thirty, snog the folk 
songs of Provence or Brittany, or perhaps 
they chanted rehgoushymns which sprung 
from their young and powerful throats 
like spontaneous improvisations And 
then they danced to the music of their 
folksongs or to a violin (there was but 
one aboard)— danced light heartedly with 
that frank Gallic gaiety which is the birth 
nght of every Frenchman Truly, they 
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needed an ample supply of gntetv for this 
long royage 

It IS diflicult today to imagine the com 
fort, or, better, the lack of comfort on those 
vessels of IIis Majesty the King Picture, 
ifyou can, minutely small cabins pallets 
of straw to serve as beds, water caceed 
inglv rare and consequently parsmiomous 
ly distributed, baths a myth, the common 
room overheated, badly aired, without 
paakbns or ventilators, poorly lighted 
candles and smoky oil lamps Near this 
eommoa room was the steerage filled n itli 
chickens, sheep, pigs and cows brought 
along for the needs of the voyage nod 
adding to the congestion of the human 
being*, a filthy steerage which gave offa 
mixed odor of cooking, refuse, smoke nod 
salt water, which dominated nil the odor 
ol human perspiration 

And what of the pleasures of the tabic ^ 
The first days were not bad— but tbe 
sheep died the cattle grew thin the cows 
gave no more milk There remained the 
chickens which miraculously continued 
to lay The eggs were a great coosoln 
tion The menus soon never varied from 
salt haddock , dned herring anchovies, 
salted codfish, rnncid oil, yellow water 
and hard dry biscuits— a monotonous 
diet which sooD caused their stomachs 
to revolt 

^\e can understand the cry of joy that 
went up when they sighted land oftcr 
such months of fasting The Cape ' Java ' 
Vegetation and green things to eat ' 
“lomorrowwe shall cat salad ’ cries the 
Ablxl m view of the Cape of Good Hope 
‘Salad, I do not care for anything else” 
It IS not astonishing that this long regime 
brought on enteritis, typhoid and nil the 
maladies to which a group of hnmans, 
poorly housed and poorly fed, is subject. 
They had during the voyage but two 
opportunities to replenish their supplies 
of water and food , eight days at the 
Caw of Good Hope at the little Dutch 
trading port, bought in Ihol from tbe 
Hottentots for a small qnantitr of 
tobacco and spirits, and eight days at 
Hatavia where they were politely received 
Oy tiw opulent Dutch governor For the 
Hutch, successors to the Portuguese, 
02 ^ 4-10 


possessed at that time the Cape, Ceylon 
and bingapur, capital points in the man 
time world, ‘shining like warning lights 
on these derelicts of the uniaerse whicli 
are the continents ” and before which the 
English frigate was to come in its turn 
and anchor itself definitively 

When they arrived at Java almost all 
the crew were ill Nearly a hundred men 
were unable to leave their beds The 
greater part were attacl ed by a malady, 
tne terror of the navigators of olden 
time* but which to day has almost dis 
appeared from the list of evils, still too 
long which threatens mankind thescurvy 
There IS at farst a general weakness then 
a painful swelling of the gums, followed 
by pains in the bones and muscles then 
ukers nod finally nasal pulmonary or 
intestinal b Lmmorrhage This horrible 
disease caused the death ofmanj of brave 
vouog sailors and soIili'’rs of Fraoce 
At last the twenty sixth of September, 
1CS5 tbe ‘ t)iseao’ and tbe "Maligae 
entered the jellow waters of the Menara 
They were obliged nevertheless, to wait 
fifteen days at the bar in order to arrange 
tbe details of the remainder of the trip up 
the river to the royal city I rom place to 
place along the river the Siamese built 
bouses of bamboo lined with richly colored 
cloths Persian carpets and Chinese silks 
to serve ns rest stations for their visitors 
It was also necessary to wait until the 
Ouddhist priests had consulted the stars 
and discovered the most propitious of all 
tbe propitious days for the feet of His 
Excellency, the Ambassador, to touch the 
soil of Siam This day was the ninth of 
October and it required another week to 
ascend the nver by rowboat to the 
Siamese capital which w as then Ayuthia 
However insensible were the Ambos 
sador and his suite to the beauties of na 
ture, they coald not refrain from admtnnr* 
the charming spectacle which displayed 
Itself before their eyes— green banks of 
mangroves, cocoaout and palm trees 
spreading out their foliage to the heat of 
the day ‘in a happy ecstasy” Scattered 
along the nver were little villages with 
picturesque little houses built on pdf* 
which with their pointed roofs and ' 
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turned up ea\e<5 lool ed like the tents of 
Oriental nomads , and fleets of over 
peopled little boats clustered along the 
sboies 

I he multicoloured pagodas, brilliant 
«!pots in the sombre \ erdurc glowing with 
rich porcelain work and coloured glass, 
hid their quiet divinities under their cover 
ingofgold, and thousands of priests in 
beautiful saflron togas interrupted m their 
siestas or their prayers having overcome 
their torpor, came to the hank of ‘the 
riv er to w atch the impressive cortege pass 
on its \v a) to the capital 

The fourteenth of October the embassy 
stopped at the outskirts of the royal 
city whose gates it could not entei 
until— according to the biaraese custom— 
the daj of the audience M de Chaumont 
installed himself in a luxuriously furnished 
house prepared m 1 is honor and there 
avvDited the flnal preparations for liis 
entry into the city 

Hardly bad they arrived when M 
Constance came to present his homage 
and the greetings of the King In pre 
renting this personage whose life was 
made of the strangest of adventures I 
find myself extreraelj perplexed I have 
put my fingers to the very difficult 
tasi of writing history Docs one ever 
know how things happen? The embar 
rassment increases with the abundance 
of documents 

Uius if we can believe the Abb^ 

Y^O'sy, Pere Tachard and the Pire 
Or ean-s, M Constance was a man par 
excellence, liberal just, honest, a faithful 
servant of his master the King, a good 
husband and profoundly religious^ On 

tr. ^ ill tempered 

as we know, but circumspect desMibes 
hypocritical, jealous 

A I:«n intelligence, a coiira<ieouslT 

ideas, these qualities obsenred perhSs 
by an unlimited ambition an eLgS 
nted desire for riches nnd poaer®Ld 


a jealousy which sprang from the least 
important things made him hard, cruel, 
unrelenting and perhaps unfaithful What 
ever his character, Constantin Pliaul 
kon or I alcone known by the name 
of M Constance, was born at Cepha 
lome m Greece, according to the P^re 
d’Orldans, of an old and noble family 
According to M de Eorbin, his father 
was a cafe keeper At the age of ten 
be left his family and engaged 
himself as ship boy aboard an English 
boat nnd went to England At fifteen 
he entered the service of the India 
Company This brought him to Siam 
where he bought a ship, became on 
outfitter nnd began trading with the 
neighboring countries 

He was on the way to fortune when 
a shipwreck left him stranded on the 
coast of Malabar, almost naked bnt in 
possession of a sack containing two 
thousand ecus 1 ired nnd worn out he 
fell asleep on the beach and dreamt 
that a prince came to lura and ordered 
him to return to Siam The next morn 
ing he saw a man come running towards 
bun He was another survivor of a 
shipwreck At his first words Phaulkon 
rwogmsed him ns a Siamese He found 
that he was an ambassador whom the 
Emg bad sent to Persia and whose 
ship bad been wrecked on bis way back 
to Siam 

Constantin Phaulkon employed his 
two thousand ecus m buying a small 
tF find clothes for him 

sell and his companion Ihus equip 
ped they returned to Siam His kind 
ness was not forgotten Presented to 
e King by the poor ambassador he 
bnd najed he Inst no opportunity to 
gam the favour of the Sovereign From 
this time till his death he remained 
the royal favonntc and had great in 
flnenee over the King His idea as 
to 'r“f 1 Ptiest was 

Bhddhist kingdom 

and hnng about an alliance with Prince 
wenUh'h”® “f fortune and 

wh?eh eJd "rtim of an intrigue 

Ions of '“rter Mandarins jea 

tons of his power, Buddhist priests dis 
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tarbcd by the progress of Chnstianity 
in the country and certain patriots 
who were dissatisGed by the installation 
of French troops in the Siamese capital, 
were mponsible for the plot. Arrested 
and imprisoned be died courageouslr 
at the age of forty-one, massacred by his 
captors. 


^ Ihe ruler he served during his brief 
existence is known la history as Phra 
Narai or Phra-Chao Champuck. He 
ruled more than thirty years and was 
one o! the greatest of the Siamese 
Kings. Open-minded, eager to educate 
himself, ocenpying himself personally 
with all the alTairs of his kingdom, lie 
tned to keep peace among his smaller 
®l®_tes ( often by force ) and to detelop 
political and commercial relations between 
^am and the countries of Asia and 
Curope. 

Somewhat severe even for the customs 
!• * rimes ( he caused the tongues 
ol Itars to be pulled out by the roots 
ana sewed up the mouths of gossiping 
women ) he nevertheless knew how to 
recompense his loyal servants. This tvrant 
could, when the occasion called, even 
M good natured as the following anec- 
dote shows. 

A Buddhist priest had taken the 
hbertv of boldly telling the King that 
IS subjects were complaioiag and were 
angered by the seventy of his punish- 
The King gracefully recieved this 
chantablc remonstrance and some days 
later sent to the priest one of the large. 
«gly monkeys which the Siamese hold 
*®^°*’* '^ith the commandment that 
feed the auimat and allow 
}° do whatever it chose in his house, 
until farther orders The priest had to 
receive the monkey with respect, bat 
l beast entered the house 

When he began his ravages, breakiog a 
great number of rich porcelains, tearing 
tne most beautiful rugs and biting and 
striking the inmates of the house. He 
am so much and did it so >yc11 that 
tiie poor priest unable to stand it any 
longer went humbly to pray the King 
tI a-way his unpleasant guest, 

ifie King replied smilingly to bis plea: 


“What! Do you tell me that three 
or four days you cannot suffer the un- 
pleasantness of n monkey, nnd you 
expect me to snffer all ray life the in- 
Eoleoce of many of my subjects, a 
thousand times more unbearable than 
the most malicious monkey ? Be ofT,” 
he added “Jf 1 know well enough how 
to punish the had, learn now that I 
know liettcr how to reward the good." 

Having thus made the acquaintance 
of this Louts XIV of Siam, let us now 
return to our embassy Since the Grst 
meeting lietueen M. de Cliaumont and 
M Constance much time had been given 
to consideration of the details of the 
reception and the royal audience. 
It was at the time nhen questions 



the King cf Siam. 

of ceremony and precedence bronght about 
frequent conflicts between European 
states There was great contro^ersy 
between M Constance and M. de Clmu- 
mont concerning the manner in which 
the letter from the King of France 
should be delivered to the King of Siam 
and the attitude which the Ambassador's 
following of young gentlemen should 
ob$er\e m the presence of the King. 

M. de Chaumont insisted on delivering 
the letter in person directly to the King, 
but this pretension was not to ’ 
admitted by the usages of hiaincse co 
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FfCBch Ambassadors Paj ng Homage to the K ng of S am 


It ^^as fordidden to approach so aear 
the Soaerejgn the King of biam was 
obliged b; custom to place himself far 
abotc all who appeared before him lor 
this reason be never received ambas 
sadors except from a high window which 
opened o\eT the reception hall I o reach 
the hand of the King it would have 
been ncccssarj to raise a small ladder 
or stairway of several steps At last 
after much argument it was decided 
that on the day of the audience the 
letter would be placed in n cup of gold 
at the end of n long golden handle by 
means of wlneh the Ambassador bimself 
could rai'c the letter to the window of 
the King 

Tien followed n discussion of the 
manner m which the \mbassadors 
gentlemen slionld carrj themselves during 
the reception M de Chaumoot demanded 
that thej be nllowcd to enter the nudicnee 
room nt the ratne time he made bis cn 
that they be allowed to bon in 
the 1 tench fashion instead of prostrating 
tlcnisclvcs before the King ns did the 
Siamese They concluded h\ deciding 
that the attendants should remain neither 
standing nor {rostrate but bUouM be 
»eate 1 on a nij, m sucli a mauner tli it 


the soles of their shoes would not be 
exposed this being considered in **iam 
as the basest impoliteness and olmost 
a grate injury 

All the diflicultiea being finally settled 
the date of the audience was fixed for the 
eighteenth of October the royal astrolo 
gets having given their assurance that 
It would be a good day In the morning 
the Ambassador himself placed the King s 
letter in a box of gold, the box in a golden 
cup on p golden saucer bearing a long 
handle Two high court functionaries 
dukes and peers of the realm, followed by 
forty mandarins came to seek the 
Ambassador and prostrate tbemseKcs 
before the letter because the letter 
represented the person of II 13 Most Chris 
tinn Majesty the King of I ranee, more 
than did the Ambassador M de Chau 
monl having bfted the cup as n priest 
lifts n cibormni passed it to the Abb6 de 
Choisy who following the Ambassador 
on the left descended to the river at a 
sulcmn pace rbe letter was placed in 
one of the royal sampans on an delated 
altar M de Chnumont alone followed 
in another boat then the \bb<: de Choisy 
On cither Bide of these sumptuous royal 
were smaller boats to serve as 
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The Process on of Setnpans Bear ng ihe Tfeneh Ambassadorial M ss on n t \V ay to t! e b amese Cap tt 1 


guards of bonoar They bore officers 
of tbe King clad lo theic richest cos 
tumes Then came the members of the 
embassj, ship’s officers and a hundred 
sampans belonging to the Siamese manda 
Tins The cortege was completed bj 
delegations from fortr nations— English 
Dntcb, Portague«e Chinese, Javanese, 
*tc 1 he banks of the rirer were covered 
by an immense crowd which prostrated 
Itself svhcrever the sampan bearing the 
royal letter appeared m sight * 

On landing M de Chaumont placed 
^ great three-stoned triam 
phal car He placed himself to a 
nchly decorated sedan chair earned bv 
‘/“porters He was followed by the 
bbS seated in a similar chair borne 
by eight men ‘I had never TMtnessed a 
ceremony equal to this ” he wrote to ooc 
ol fais friends “1 thought I bad become 
* opc " In the rear on horseback came 
w gentlemen of the embassy and the 
Trench officers 

\t outer door of the palace 

W de Chaumont descended from his 
cbair, took the letter from the earned 
gave It to the Abb<5 de Choisy Thus 
«iev entered the labyrinth of the palace 
ibey passed into a pnraary court between 
iioe« of kneeling soldiers bolding golden 


shields then into a second court surround 
ed by three hundred cavaliers on richly 
caparisoned horses and a hundred 
elephants in t\ ar equipment In the center 
of the third court M de Chaiifiiont and 
the Abb^dc Choisy were saluted by tbe 
sacred TV bit? elephant surrounded by hiS 
civil and military attendants and four 
mandarins charged with the duty of 
faooing the beast lod keeping away the 
flics The elephant was protected from 
the sun by an enormous parasol With 
his trunk he rendered bis salute to the 
Frenchmen as they passed through the 
court They passed two more courts 
crowded with officers and mandarins and 
then the cortege entered the holiest of 
holy spots, the Ihrone Room With the 
exception of tbe Ambassador and tbe 
Abbft each memb'r of the procession took 
the place reserved for him facing the 
throne Suddenly trumpet blasts the 
wailmg of flutes the piping of fifes and 
rolling of drums announced that the King 
was about to appear Immediately the 
French gentlemen began the uncomfort 
able task of concealing their feet while 
the biamese mandann® according to 
custom, prostrated themselves on knees 
and elbows The tops of the high pointed 
hats of the mandarins caressed * 
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He U ng ot S am R d ng on H s W h to I lepl ant 

buttocks of the row of dignitaries in front 
evoking irresistiblj the droll picture of 
of the apothecaries la the 
Maladie Imaginaire Ihis caused the 
1 reach who cvidentlj had little respect 
Jor the biamesc custom to laugh I ivc 
more rolls of the drums with a certain 
interval between them At the sixth— by 
tbis time the Frenchmen had ceased 
smiling— the King appeared at the 
window pulling aside a cloth of cold 
which exposed flis Highness to the %iew 
ol the court He wore a richly jewelled 
tiara and a robe of embroidered flame 

h 5 °bod’'‘i W‘tli gold Around 

hi5 body be wore a nob sasb and a bolt 
of cmrralds from wbicb was suspended a 

?,°rdfamond7"‘^ 

followed by the 

room and made a profound reverence 
a la Francaiic before the King Ihe 

Abbe remained standing because be bore 
Ibe precious letter Heaebmg the center 
Of the ball he made another bow then 


attaining the foot of the throne he 
placed himself before the chnir which 
had been prepared for liim, bowed 
again and began his harongue 

‘ Ibe King inN Master, this wise and 
enlightened Fnnce, ns the most sincere of 
vour friends and through the interest he 
already manifests in^onrtruc glory, con 
jures you, Sire to consider tint this 
supreme majesty with which you are 
in\cstcd on earth enn come onl) from 
the true Ood nil powerful, eternal nod 
infinite the God recognized by the 
Chnstnns b) wlio«e grace alone Kings 
reign and who controls the fortunes of all 
^oplcs The most agreeable tidings I can 
bpr to the 1 ruth, instruct yourself in the 
Lliristiao religion which Sire, will crow n 
vou with glorj since by this menus 
iour Majesty is assured of eternal hap 
piness in llenren ’ 


speecii terminated, be rcrooed his 
hat solemnly toolt the cup of gold 
which bore the letter of Louis KIV nod 
udiauMd tounrds the throne to give 
■' occurred n 

not” *1" ceremony The King 

not wish, OR to lower his throne or allow 
M d7°i, “I’P'’"'"'' to be coostructed, 

„L , ^'’/"“Oht was obliged to lift his 
S ‘he letter in spile of the 

orovulTl'w whielihad been 

riXll.J* s 1 " "’“"■‘“t of the presentn 

thniinl s 1 , ™haSBador of France suddenly! 
tuought he was acting beneath thedignity 

wTui7.m Prolf'red the letter 

biam™ ‘‘'‘"I'S 'Ihow, ns though the 
mSd ■“ his own height 

Xwn.l s'’T, “ Constance 

«d the ''“b^ssador, observ 

, ine impasse and m a cold nersmra 

¥he7.'ua°"‘ "'S”" ■'■Sht hfr.tT 

Narai Chao 

leaned out o/'the gracefully 

took the lltter^^Tr'^'i®^ smilingly 
Clous nns-oi /“en he raised the pre 
forehead 

possible hoJo7r*?o '’,',“'^'‘"’8 ‘he highest 
tion llipn nv 4 .) ‘‘oyal communica 

the Ambas ^ smile he thanked 

l<wMo7 ri 7'' “■= honour which 

Most Christian Majesty had eouferred 
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open him, prorat«ed to reply to the letter 
by a special embassy, added that he hid 
no greater desire than to bring about and 
cultivate eternal peace and fnendship 
with the King of hrance Finally be 
asked abont the health of the King and 
the royal household and requested news 
of war and peace m the world 

Following the presentation the Abbfe 
de Choisy, who was awaiting tbemoment 
made his reverence The King spoke 
again thanking the French representative 
for the gifts they brought from across the 
sea and then was silent 

Trumpets and drums sounded ngiin 
The King qnickly pulled back bis curtain 
of gold and disappeared The audience 
was over 

The French embassy remained in the 
Siamese capital about three weeks longer 
and then with the court moved to Lorevo 
or Ixipburi, a few leagues to the north 
i his place was the King's country home 
Here he passed seten or eight months ol 
each year more quietly and more freelv 
than in the capital The embassy was 
lavishly entertained 1 here were recep 
tions, banquets, fireworks Javanese 
ballets Siamese comedies and dramas and 
Chinese farces In profusion The French 
men witnessed combats between tigers 
took part in numerous elephant hunts— a 
thing which certainly was unknown in 
the parks of kersailles— and finally they 
were permitted to visit the Thousand 
Pagodas with their bejewelled gods of 
gold, and the palace filled with the 
treasure of Golconda, rare productions 
of the goldsmith's art, precious stones, 
Chinese porcelains and the rarest of 
jades They experienced too, the indes 
cribable charm of beating on the Kloogs, 
pictured by the Abbi de Choisy as long 
paths or avenues of water whiCh lost 
themselves in the distance under green 
trees full of singing birds 

‘ One enters a house,” writes the Ablx, 
“expecting to find only uncouth peasants 
Instead one finds cleanliness itself, floors 
of matting, Japanese chests and screens 
Tou are scarcely inside when you are 
greeted by a swarm of children and arc 
smilingly offered tea in porcelain enps ” 


This tableau so charmingly painted 
more than two hundred years ago has not 
faded There exist today the same klongs, 
the same verdure, the same sunny sky and 
the same hospitable and smiling people 
As tbe time passed M de Chaumont in 
the midst of pleasures and festivities did 
not forget the object of his voyage, the 
conversion of the King The matter be 
came pressing when he learned that a 
Fersmn mission had disembarked at the 
capital with the object of converting His 
Siamese Majesty to Mohammedanism 
Tbe King fearing complications and the 
fnctioo which was almost sure to arise 
between the two ambassadors whom be 
thought entirely too solicitous of the 
welfare of Ins soul, requested the repre«cn 
tativc of the King of Kings to postpone 
his arrival until after the departure of the 
representative of tbe bun King In truth 
the last weeks of the French embassy’s 
sojourn in •‘laro bad arrived Every 
member of the mission Ind been show ered 
with presents and the bolds of the' Oiseau 
and tbe ‘ Maligoe ’ could hardly nccommo 
date all the gifts which tbe King of Siam 
was sending to Louis \1V, tbe Queen and 
the pnoces of royal blood M de Chan 
moot was charged to take back to tbe 
youthful dukes of Burgundy and Anjou 
two young elephants as toys 

The matter of tbe conversion of the 
King remained in suspense 1 here was 
however no doubt of its outcome when 
M de Chaumont read the communication 
which tbe King had asked M Constance 
to deliver to the Ambassador 

PbraiNarai expressed his regret that 
tbe King of trance should propose so 
difficult a thing as the changing of a 
religion received and followed m all tbe 
Kingdom without loterraption for two 
thousand two hundred and twenty nine 
years and add°d 

* I am astonished, moreover, that my 
good fnend the King of France should 
interest himself so much in an affair which 
concerns God, an affair in which God 
Himself, it seems to me takes no interest 
whatsoever and which He has left entirely 
to our discretion For this true God who 
created Heaven and Earth and ai' 
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creatures tliereiD, and to whom lie gave 
su.h diverse natures, would He not, had 
lie dc'sircd, in giving like bodies and souls 
to mankind, lm\e inspired them \Mth the 
same sentiments for the religion which 
should be followed, and for the cult 
Viluch^as the most plmsing to Him, 
and uould He not have created all 
nations to live by the s ime law > On 
the contrary, are we not obliged to 
believe that the true (lod takes pleasure 
m being honoured by diverse cults and 
ceremonies and in being glorified by an 
enortnoiis number of creatures each one 
praising Him in his ow n manner ’ fs this 



Three Siamese Ambassadors at the French Court 

variety which we admin 
m the natural order less admirable in 

wisSrot G°a ":" -f ‘i-' 

to give up his cherished hope of raakiuc 

= o‘ri’rrrt't 

luclantly renounce the pleasure he Lticl 


pated in leading the followers of Buddha 
to the baptismal fonts of Ins faitli. 

Whatever were its results M. de 
Cliaumont could be justly proud of his 
mission, both from the point of view of 
the Church and the French State. 

i’fimnrily, he brought back to Europe 
an Important biamese embassy composed 
of three ambassadors, twelve mandarins 
and a number of young Siamese who 
were to be educated in France. Louis 
XIV sent a mission of twelve mathe- 
maticians who were to organise two 
observatories in Siam. A treaty in due 
form accorded to the French missionaries, 
in the name of ihe King of Siam, per- 
mission to live, preach and tench any- 
where in the kingdom and exempted 
Catholics from certain duties and taxes. 
A project for a treaty of commerce was 
signed, by winch the Corapngnie des Indes 
obtained important privileges and vast 
concessions of land M. de Forbln, some- 
what against his will, for he would 
grumble m spite of everytliing, was to 
remain in Siam with the title of Fhra* 
Sahdi Tongkrnm— Grand Admiral and 
Oeneral of the armies of the King. He 
was specially charged with the task of 
compleliog the fortifications of the 
kingdom. 


I inniiy, and this was undoubtedly the 
most importnnt result of the mission, the 
hmmese ambassmiors brought French 
troops and engineers to their native 
country In 1C87 a French fleet of five 
ips brought to Siam two regiments 
cd soldiers commnnded by Field Mnrsbal 
^ of these troops was 

gamsoned at Bangkok and the rest at 
Mergui on the Gulf of Bengal, almost 
1 bus the 

hands to French 


Indo'cb-*^^^ economic plan^ffectrug'^tL 

n/ P®"‘osuIa which Napoleon 

later ° develop two hundred years 


aWk Vn-i this remark- 

Sf indication 

moment work-for at this 

one dreamed that two years 
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later a rcToIution at coart would destroy 
the results of his efibrt and break the 
alliance which he had made between Louis 
XIV and Phra Narai— M. de Cheeaher 
de Chaumont on bis return to France 
had a right to be happy and proud of 
the success of his delicate mi<sioo and of 


baviag worthily served .his King and 
Ills country. 

Translation of a French Paper Read 
at the Asooetation Des Amts de TOrient, 
Musee Gutmet By Courtesy of Mon. 
Borseux, Asst Secretary. 


EDITORS nrCLARB THEIR CODE 


T he .Missouri State Press Association 
has given form to its code of ethics 
This IS the first definite “code” to he 
formulated by any state association of 
newspaper men In it are embodied the aims 
and ethics of the profession The code in 
part follows 


PacAMBLe 

In Amrrica, where the >tsbility of the Govtcnmeni 
rests upon the approvil of the people, it is essential 
that newrspapers, the medium through which the 
people draw their infocmalion, be developed to a hi^h 
point of f tlieiency, stability, imparttilily and inlegtiiy 
The future of the republic depends on the mam 
of a high standard among Journalists »ueh 
a sUndatd cannot be maintained unless the motives 
and conduct of the members of our profession arc 
merit approval and confidence 
, Tne profession of journalism is entitled to stand 
side by Side with the other learned professions and 
IS Ur more than any other interwoven wiihthe lines 
01 public service The journilist cannot consider his 
ptolession rightly unless he recognises hi» obligation 
to the public A newspaper does not belong solely 
to Its owner and is not fulfilling its highest functions 
If devoted selfishly Therefore, the hfissowt Press 
Association presents the following princ*ples as a 
general guide not a set form of rules for the practice 
journalism 


Editorial. 

'Ve declare as a fundamental prinemie lhat Truth 
IS the basis of all correct Journalism To go beyond 
the Uuth, either in headline or text, is subveisive of 
good Journalism To suppress the troth, when it 
^^°^rly belongs to the publ c, IS a betrayal of pubic 

*otial comment should always be fair »nd just 
?J*d not controlled by business of political experiences 
'"©thing should be printed editorially which Ine wt ter 
wilt tot readily acknowlrfge as his own in public 

Control of news, or comment for business coosi- 
f^lfos IS not worthy of a newspaper The news 
should be coveted written and inlerpreled wholly 
all times in the interest of the public Adver- 
‘ r«s have no claims on newspaper favor except in 


their cxpacity as readers and as members of the 
community 

No person who controls the pol cy of newspaper 
should at thesame tune hold oFhec or have affiliations 
the duties of which conflict with the public service 
that his newspaper should render 
Advertisim? 

It IS not good ethics nor goo t business to accept 
advertisements that arc dishonest deceptive or mis 
leading Concerns or individuals who want to use 
our columns to sell questionable stoehs or anything 
else which promises great returns for small investment 
should alvays be investigated Our readers should 
be protected from advertising sharks Hates should 
be fixed at a figure which will yield a profit and 
never cut. The reader deserves a square deaf and 
the advertiser the same kind of treatment 

Advertisng disguised as news or editorial should 
not be accepted Political advertising especially 
should show VI a glance that it is advertising It is 
lust as bad to be bribed by the promise of pol tieal 
patronage as to be bribed by {^lilieal cash 

To tear down a competitor in order to build up 
one-scif IS not good business, nor is it ethical. News- 
paper controversies should never enter newspafer 
cotamns Good business demands the same treat, 
meni to a competitor lhat one would like for a com 
pettortogive tohimself Create new business rather 
than ley to take away that of another 

Advertising should never be demanded from a 
customer simfuy because he has given it to another 
paper Merit product and service should be the 
standard 

StBSCRIPTION 

The claiming of more subscribers than actually on 
the paid list m order to secure larger advertising prices 
IS obtaining money under false pretences The adver- 


IS entitled to know just i 


s getting for 


lists made up at nominal prices or secured 

by means of premiums or contests are to be strictly 
SOSIMARY 

In every line of journalist c endeavour we recognise 
and proclaim our obligation to the publ c our duty to 
tegard always the truth, to dail justly and walk 
humbly before the gospel of unselfish service t" ^ 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM. 


[ This section is intended for the corrootlon of inncouracioa errors of fact, clearly 
erroneous views, misrepresentations, etc , m the original contributions and editorials pub- 
lished in this Review or in other papers criticising It As various opinions may reasonably 
be held on the same subject, this Section Is not meant for the airing of such differences 
of opinion As, owing to the kindness of our numerous contributors, wo are always 
hard pressed for space, critics are requested to bo good enough always to bo brief and to 
seo that whatever they write is strictly to thu point No criticism of book reviews and 
notices will bo published —Editor, “The Modern Review ] 


Communalism as the Basis of 
Indian Democracy 

One IS fortumte to ha\e a critic like Mr Prasanna 
Kumar Samaddar It is evident that he is alive to 
the futility of building our political future accord ng 
to the methods which are botroned wholesale from 
the West aid which suit her anceit social history and 
political traditions lord Hrjce has observed that 
Self government rests on the habit of co-operation 
and if any existing local or social unit is fit to be 
turned into an organ of local Self government it ought 
to be so used The whole point of my article was 
that the possibilit ei of autonomous communes in India 
are not confined to local and communal problems 
and ate consequently greater than is ordinarily sup 
posed and this in economic and poUticat reconstruction 
alike Throughout the world there has been a move- 

S' "" ®'°”S “'S'""'"'”" 0l pol.t.cal 

control This has assumed vinous guises and forms in 
Futopc and America but they all tend towards i more 
vital synthesis thin had been deemed possible in the 
Piel.imeniifv Government of the nineteenth cemory 
mould or itslitest byeproduct, the centralised bureau 
ctacy,-a development of war conditions I w,H 
request Mr Simaddar to consider carefully ihe more 
recent economic theories and political schmes m rte 
West, which are. indeed, marking a new discover m 
s ite organ sition He u.ll ccrtimly real.srihit m 

assembl 4 of the 

t-isl will oe found some of the vital an^i ? 
materials for political experimentation which mil IIS 

irena ot mo<li-fn democracies Among these matm-iU 

and trad tions accord ng to new ^ socm habits 

and ,o ,neorporal“ iSC; “ "'J "t'* 


new disintegrative influences will make an unholy 
alliance with the caste system w th its inherited abuses 
and rend asunder the whole body politic. The 
admission of the communal principle into the ne* 
reform has proved a special hindrance because it* 
separatism his been countenanced, at the same time 
Ignoring the solidarity that may evolve out of an 
mtummghng of local and communal interests in the 
daily, intimat* life of the people Political and social 
reform are connected m a more organic way than what 
Mr bamaddat thinks, and in a process of natural 
^al evolution, unaffected by extraneous disturbing 
factors there cannot be any priority of either The 
real intimate interdependence lies in their growth from 
within outwards The crux of the problem of social 
powth and coordination is to follow the natural bent, 
to be true to Its own genius, to obey the central urge 
and adjustment ^ submit to mete peripheral control 

'"<i*''idualistic bias is dominant in Indian 
political thinking today. Ifowever m 
?. k ' praiseworthy it might be as a reiction, 
tn fractional critical ittitude 

® constructive prognmme which must 
bised on an essential communal solidarity, 
ina*” important element of political integration 
ti.,i r'*' hierarchy ot territorial rather 

frn^ ‘uncl'onal bodies, which rise layer upon layer 
, ® strata of village assemblies, has 

investigated Evidences of their 
reform n always ignored in political 

scant consideration even in Govern 
ment records ll,ese have been collected by me 
and diligent tours of loci! 
p " villages of tlie Punjab, the 

A ^^adras. Cochin and Trivancorc 

boojf survey will be found in my forthcoming 

bKisofr Polity a new 

The ’■ No one IS more alive 

like The cUnTn r. 

and exclusive w become too rigid 

of not., TIT ’ hecome the bisis of a system 
an a«<junt of Samaddar will find 

of fhis asnlr.,or‘hj“"*'^ effect of degeneration 

of CompMaV,, i p hfe in my ' Principles 
1 have'^^n nV t Vol I. pp'^a 10.220) 

ew:IasIvenAT*^r^ there how thc*^ r gidity and 

to the commn "'“'h are however quite foreign 
l«ve wnrT? ®r'g>ns and sources, 

rped our social development But let hmi 
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Rot in condoniBing caste shut his eyes tou3rd» «th« 
social materials that we have created and accumulated 
The importance of these on »hch I could dwell 
but briefly m a shott article will be more and 
more realised when my descriptive surveys will be 
before him. The pUce and status of ever) func- 
tional and letri’orial group, which j^el remains a 
living social real ty must, indeed, be reoriented m 
the poltical evolution of the future in order that 
pel tics may no longer be mechanical and batten 
» th us For th s there should be undertaken 
regional surveys of our indigenous self government 
which began and evolved m the small group lend ng 
a sign ficant richness to the local, communal, 
and vocational for professional) life and jniMtsts 
hardly to be seen elsewhere, and of the connected 
systems of rural and communal taxation and juridical 


practices It will be obvious t'uit the maternlv 
• 11 be found uneven m d fTcrent parts of India, 
which snli demand a mod fication in the actual 
details of orgtn sttion though the mam outlines 
of ind genous poltj, wheh are fairly uniform 
throughout India will justify reconstruction on 
simihr lines Once the general lines of pol tical 
reorientatian are settled on the principle that real self 
determination, as disl nguished from the new reform 
in India, implies -in adaptation of institutions to 
our old habits and machinery, whch remain the 
essential and endurable bedrock of all pol tical 
experiments political idealism and pol t cal experi- 
ence cm grapple successfully with the speavl abuses, 
special claims and special opportunities as they arise 

RsDiUKASItL MtKERIEE 
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Pandit Motilal Nehru’s Sacrifice. 
Mr. V. Narayanan nritcd in the 
conr«e of a character sketch of I’andit 
Motila] Nehru tn The Indian Renew — 

The laetificei that the rAodityv had made (or 
the sake of Soo-co-operation arc alone sulBeient 
to place him high in the esteem ol hiscoaatry 
nea, apart from any ralaatioo of the aetaal 
•ertices he had rendered to the cause Every 
wdy had heard of the princely style in which* 
he was bring at his palatial mansion at Allah 
abad Ererybody who was anybody if he had 

to Allahabad and had been his guest at 
Anand Ubawaa ’ would confirm this Ills 
gimerosity was proverbial lie moved oB terms 
of intimacy with the Lieutenant Governor and 
with the members of the Provincial Govern 
ment and be was their honoured fneod and 
constant adviser The nchoess and luxury of 
his life at Allahabad during those days attracted 
universal notice l\e are told thathe hadhis 
dress washed from Pans by every mail and he 
was the leader of fashion in Allahabad All 
these were gone when he joined the non-co 
®f^^t'on movement No exodus to the 
hills during the summer now, no dress after 
the latest fashion in Pans All his attire 
u pare homely Kbaddar and his occopa 
tioa and recreation alike is touriag roood the 
country lecturing on Khaddar and on Non 
co-operation 

Regarding the attitude of his family, 
the writer adds — 

more surprising than liis 
oraye acceptance of the rigours and hardships 
01 the new life in prison, was the way be and 


the members of bis family threw themselves 
heart and soul into the movement Ilis son 
jawabarlal, brought up on the lap of Juxory, 
Murted imprisonment with all the fervour of 
faith 

Mrs MtiriLVL 

Nor was Mrs Motilal less heroic Viithher 
husband and only son in the prison, she felt the 
call of Non-eo operation and answered it m 
fitting words — 

“1 rejoice in the great privilege that has been 
vooebsaied to me of eendiog my dear husband 
and my only son to jail I will not pretend 
that my heart is entirely free from the wrench 
of separation from my dear ones My heart 
IS full of It because love 13 a trying thing after 
all The knowledge that theirs is not a life 
which can stand the hardships of jail makes 
my heart weep And yet my Atma whispers 
tome that 1 should rejoice with my husband 
and my son over their arrests I will not disgrace 
them by sorrowing over the very happenings 
they bad set their hearts upon 

* Anyhow may I sowow over the imprison 
ment of my only son? Mahatma Gandhi told 
me once that others in the world have also 
their only sons And a time is coming when 
whole families will have to march to jail 1 
have just beard of the arrest of the whole family 
of Dnhabandbu C R Das I hope the same 
good fortune may come to me and my daughtcr- 

*\\hat message can 1 have to give you but 
tfae one my husband has given ‘Go and do 
likewise ’ Enlist yourselves in your hundreds 
of thousands as members of the Provincial 
Volunteer Corps and go to jail Let those that 
remaut behind, turn their spinning wheels ano 
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worl for peace If we could iinswcr the present 
repressive policy with firm and determined 
SatyaRraha for just a short while, I have no 
doubt that Swaraj would be at our doors 
before the month is out 


• “Allogod Dishonesty m the 
Post Office’ 

In Labowr for August, the first article 
IS devoted to showing that dishonesty is 
rare among postal officials and that, 
though persons paid less than a coolic 
earns in these days arc entrusted with 
thousands of rupees, cases of embezzlement 
occur very seldom 1 he reputation which 
postal employees have for honesty, trust 
worthiness and freedom from corruption 
IS quite well desera ed 1 he occasion for the 
article in Labour has been furnished bj 
the strong remarks made by Mr Justice 
Walsh of Allahabad in the course of the 
judgment he delivered in disposing of an 
appeal by a convicted money order clerk 
of the Aligarh head office We are not to a 
position to support or to controvert what 
Mr Justice Walsh has said But from 
our own experience and that of a friend 
m Allahabad, we are strongly inclined to 
support thejudge in his reference to “the 
daily complaints which one hears and 
secs about the delivery, or rather non 
delivery of letters m this particular 
district, and for which the Post Office in 
Allahabad is responsible ’’ 


“Roligio Mathomatici ” 

Professor David Eugene Smith delivers 
his presidential address on “Relini, 
Mathematici- before the Matberaatiw 
Association of America The Collegia 
has reprinted this stimulating addfess 
m course of which the professor said _ 

here at last ,s an immor^ta ftvTi,.*'^ 
ingly tangible -the immortal t/ S n 
matical law The student of m ^ 
example, may well ouestion *1. ^ilfiebra fo 
traditional curriculum but whet *** 

value of (n + hla hehasento ^ “ he finds th 
an enternal law *** contact witl 

What I learned m chemi«fr,, « 
ed true at the tune but muc^ 


known to be false WImtl learned of molceu 
lar physics seems at the present time like child 
rena stones interesting but puerile What 
we learn m history may bj true m some degree 
but IS certain to be false m many particulars 
So we may run the gamut of learning, and no 
where save m mathematics alone, ilo we finii 
that which stands ns a tangible symbol of the 
immortality of law, true 'yesterday, today, 
and for ever " 

Mathematics can do tins thing , that it can 
( and it should) give, to the degree that the 
pupil IS able to receive it, the idea that before 
the world was created before our solar system 
was formed and after our system shall cease 
to be the cveryd-w laws of mathematics stood 
and shall stand for immortal truth,— for laws 
that are divine in their infinite endurance 
The immorlahty of law means that we come 
in touch with the invariant The tyro m mathc 
inatics comes early upon the •nvnriant proper 
ties of a figure ns seen in the theory of elemcn 
tary projection In a w ider sense, however, all 
geometry IS a science of mvanaoce We proic 
a law lor a general plane triangle and it never 
vanes whatever we do to the figure If we 
prove that a» •b* -bSc cos A, then 
however 1 may change, the law itself will 
never vary In it the pupil comes into touch 
Wiethe unchangeable, with the absolute 
The immortality oflavv and the invariability 
of mathematical principles mean the etcmity 
of mathematics To come into relation with 
awience winch was illustrated by the spiral 
nebulae before our solar system was formed 
which only now reveals to us those laws of 
c^stals which were in operation long before 
life appeared upon the earth, and which is also 
^ independent of matter, so that if we 
? t 1 ’““Cm* the univer«e destroyed abso 

lately the laws would still be true— to come 
into relation with such a science makes real to 
us, as nc other discipline in our cnrnculum can 
powibly do, the ideal of truth eternal 

agree that spaces of higher dimensions 
than the one in which \vc think we live can 
easily be conceived by analogy, and we agree 
without question to the paradoxes which we 

Iv. * 2° study of infinity, and yet we feel 

mat It shows our gfeat wisdom, or perhaps 
our boldness, if we deny the soul an existence 
trange that m algebra we accept without 
ine slightest question the idea of the permanence 
bttle natures should so 
j^®“^hoast that we deny the permanence of 

impressive experiences which 
come to the devotees of our science is the 
the mfmite -an expen 
^ which IS inspiring beyond words to ex 
press,— and sometimes as discouraging 

According to Professor Smith some 
such parallelism as the following is 
suggested to the mathematical mmd 
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MATUKitvms 

1 The ln6nite exists 

2 Eteroal laws exist 

3 The la\x3 relating 
to finite magnitudes do 
not hold respecting th“ 
infinitely large or the 
infinitely smalL 

•i The exutence of hy 
perspacc is entirely rea 
sonable 

5 So factor is erer 
lost 

G Tiraemaybeaclosed 
corre 

7 Tunc may he fourth 
dimension 

8 Positiveinhnity may 
physically come dc with 
negatireinfinity iflmes 
curve thfonzh four 
space 

^ A hUtlander has 
enongh of the third 
oimeniion m his being 
to give him some feeling 
Of that dimension and 
JO way explain the 
tact that we hare some 
feeling of the fourth 
dimension 

10 Mathematics is a 
vast store bouse of the 
discoTenes of the hu 
wan intellect \Neean 
ant afford to discard 
this material 
•v » ** necessary 
solntioc of a 
problem by limited 
weans — say the tnsec 
tion ofan angle —should 
he found in order that 
we may feel eertam 
that the problem can 
“C solTed by some 
means. 

12 Every term in an 
infinite scijneace is la a 
small way a part of 
infinity 


Kt-x-iuios 

1 God exists 

2 Eternal Kwsextst 

3 God s la\is are so 
different from ours as 
to b' absolutely non 
understandable by ns 

1 The existence of n 
heaven with grada 
tions IS entirely rea 
soaabic 

5 The soul is eternal 

G God looks at time 
as u whole 

7 In the next worl I 
the direction of time 
may actually be seen 

8 In God s sight the 
lofitiite past and the 
infinite future are the 
same 

0 The human soul 
has enough of the di 
Tine within it to have 
some feeling of the 
reality of dtiiniti and 
of the world beyond 


10 Religion is a vast 
storehouse of the dis 
covertes of the human 
spirit We cannot 
afford to discard Ibis 
material 

11 It is not necessary 
that the solatioo Of 
the problem of religion 
by our limited human 
means shoaldbe found 
in order that we may 
feel Certain that the 
probJeni can be solved 
by some means 

12 Lucretius spoke 
wisely when be said 
• Erervone isln a small 
way the image of 

God 


Craze for Town Life 
Pribuddh"! Dharnta makes the follow 
remarks on the craze for town life 
The ever increasing craze for town life IS 
^gvegatiog the masses and the classes in fodia 
1 he so-called higher class people— the educated 


and the nch— are daily beio^ cut away Ironi 
the life of the vast majority of the lower class 
people who form the backbone of the Indian 
nation This isolation stands as a great 
stumbliag block la the way to the realisation 
of the solidarity of tbe Indian people There 
has always existed no doubt a chasm separat 
mg the classes from the masses But in modern 
times «e have further widened this gulf by our 
defective system of education and high standard 
of living so much so that the majority of us 
caonot realise the extent of the oppression and 
tyranny of the misery and degradation of our 
poor aod down trodden brethren Otir isolation 
has made us Ignorant of the needs and wants 
of tbe hopes and aspirations of the masses to 
so great an extent that our social reform move- 
ments touched until lately only the educated 
few and took little consideration of the 
CTisteoce of ibe masses at all Our ediicatioail 
system concerned onI> tbe upper classes and 
allectcd in no way the bulk o( the population 
Even onr political movements neglected the 
masses altogether and considered the educated 
community— an infinttesimally small part— to 
be the whole of the Indian nation' There 
bos bMn introduced no doubt a change for 
the better but even now ne want to educate 
ourselves at the cost of tbe poor keeping 
them sunk in poverty and i„noraoce Ueare 
anxious to enrich ourselves by exploiting the 
common people gnidging to giic (hem even a 
starvation wage We itill trv to dominate 
over them to satisfy our insatiable thirst for 
potter taking care to keep the masses m 
servile dependence on us 


An Indian Consulting Engineers 
Success in England 
Indiistnil India published m its June 
issue a brief latrodactorf note outlining 
the extensive constructional work being 
carried out at the Provan Gas Works of 
the Corporation of the City of Glasgow, 
Its August issue tells us farther — 

This work happens to be to the exclusive 
design and economic system of construction 
developed by an Indian Consalting Engineer, 
namely Mr Rirendra Nath Dey B Sc (Ing) 
A M Inst C. E etc Consulting Engineer 
( Ovil Mechanical and riectneat ) It may be 
said that Mr Dey is the first Indian Consulting 
Eogioeer who has achieved a success of this 
sort ui Great Bntam and his record confirms 
our contention that the purely Indian 
Engineer hvs a chxaee of achieving the highest 
position in his profession if be will only give 
his utmost courage ability and industry to 
winmag the lanrels which await him 

We are in the present issue publishing 
first section of a detailed and fully ill ' 
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Primitive Solar and Lunar Myths 


Man in India, the scholarly aod inter 
estiDg quarterly record of anthropological 
science with special reference to India, edt 
ted hy Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, 
contains 10 its combined March and Jane 
issue some carious lunar and solar myths, 
along with many important articles 
There is a story among the Mundas 
by which they explain why no stars 
are visible during the day, and why the 
moon appears to be waxing and waning 
It IS reproduced below 


The Snn and the Moon were two sisteis, 
the stars were their children The children 
of the San were very bnght and hot lAe 
the SuB.wh le the children of the Moon were less 
bnght and cooler On account of the scorching 
rajs of the San and her children, nothing 
wonld grow on earth So the Moon, in order 
to mate the earth fit for the exMience of 
hrme beiags bethought of a device Ooe night 
*he lit a fire and caught hold of the children 
of the Sno, and burnt them la the fire and 
nade a good meal of them She mischievouslr 
took a portion of it to the Sun and said 
to her, ‘Sister, here are some fine sweet 
potatoes ( siffarkaiid ) which I have burnt 
wy are very sweet and I have tasted some 
nere t have brought some for yon So 
^Jing she haoded otertotbe Sue the buret 
®°oje8 of her own children which the Sou, 
not koowing iheir fate, uowittiagty ate 
“IPi taking them to bebornt sagafkmd When 
the day broke, the Moos, for fear ol her 
Sisters reveuge hid her own children After 
Some time, when the children of the sna and 
the moon did not Inni up and shine os 
priore, the sun enquired of the moon, saying. 
Th »i’ areourchildrenlafe incoming 
he Moon gave an evasne reply, whereopoo 
Ptew suspicions and made a search for 
er childere, but found no trace of them 
‘ ‘®®t the Moon confessed her guilt This 
enraged the Sun that she caught 
old of a sword and chased her sister, orcr 
t^ook and cut her 10 two The Mooa bowoer 
'4 *‘"^37 with her segmented bodies 
When the faun retired in the ereuiag, the 
yoon brought out her own children ( the 
♦r. 1 “'Sbt ) and they begau 

\i.»^ their mother At dawn the 

<?nn ° -r children for fear of the 

1 ,,_ .T® *J“7. the Moon daily hides 

dawn, so that, when the ban 
"^^7 break, the children of the 
and longer visible in the heavens 

ehSiii* of her dear 

Jl** segmented appearance of the 
and m** indicted by the Sun 

though the wound heals op at limes, it 


has been so ord-iined by Sing Honga that 
the wound reopens periodically, so that people 
on earth might witness the punishment of 
the Moon for her treachery This is why 
the San shines alone, and no stars are visible 
in the day time and the Moon waxes and 
wanes periodically , and thus has existence 
been made possible on earth 

Compare with the above the following 
star myth prevalent amon^ the Birhors • 
According to the Birhors, the Sun had a num> 
berof ehildren almost as luminous as himself, 
and between themselves the Sun and hts childere 
made the nniverse so hot us to make existence 
nobrarable So in order to save creation, the 
Moon hit upon a clever trick to do away with 
the children of the Sun She prepared a de- 
licious dish of currv with the tender stalks 
of the Iotas (salkidba) which tasted like 
desh The Sun was bighiv pleased with the 
dish and asked his sister what it was made 
of The moon replied that it was prepared 
with the flesh of her own children ( whom 
she bad lo rvaliti kept id biding at the time }, 
The Sun wa< thus deluded into thiokiog that 
the meat ol his own children would taste 
as sweet and delensined to kill all bis children 
and eat tbeir meat \od the resooltion was 
soon put into action Portunatelr one of 
the sons bad been to a dancing party in a 
differeot pHoc and he alone thus e«c*iped 
wuh his life This only surviTiog son of 
(be ^nn is now known as tb* Dhatka and 
IS the same as ihe planet kenus popularly 
known either ns ibe moraiogstar or as the 
evening star accordmi^ as it appears in the 
nioraiog nr in the eieuing Except this star 
(be other stars that we now see to the 
heavens are all children of the moon who 
brings them out of their h ding place at night- 
time ooU 


Anthropological Articles m ladian 
Periodicals. 

Man in India is rendering special 
service to studeuts of anthropology by 
publishing a bibliography of nntbropologi 
cal articles and notes tn Indian periodicals 
in tbc uumber before us fort\ «even items, 
contuined in the fi*st two volumes of 
•‘The Indim Antiquary”, are tuentu'ned 


“Anglo-Indian Stature.’ 

We read in Man la InJtt . 

In the April ( 1922 ) i<sije of the Records 
ot the Indian Museum ( Cakrutt^ 1. Prof P Cf 
Mahalanobis bas published a n. 't careful 
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interestinp stntisticM study of Anglo Indian 
stature based on careful nntbropometne 
raeasurement taken by Dr N Antiandnle in 
tlie Zoological laboratory of the Indian 
Museum in the years lOlG — 1019 It is 
expected that no student of Physical Anthropo 
logy in India ^\l!l omit to read this most 
interesting paper which is so far as we ore 
aware the first -of its kind published by an 
Indian scholar 


“A Bettor, More Beautiful India” 

The Trensure Chest which is a lovely 
magazine for children contains in its 
August luimhcr the following children’s 
promises — 

1 I promise not to destroy birds nests 
and not to injure animals trees plants and 
flowers in and about • 

2 I promise to do my best to sow seeds 
or plant trees or flowers in and around • 
at least onre a year 

, 3 I promise not to throw broken crock 
ery tins papers or any other rubbish m the 
lelds lanes streets ponds or streams round 
about • 

4 1 promise to do all I cau to make iny 
home school and town healthful and beautiful 
This 1st of promises is adapt-d from one 
that 18 bcjng used by tbe Women s Vtllace 
Councils rederation m England in connection 
with the Deoutiful England Scheme Do vou 
remember what Shakespeare called England “ 
This precious jewel set in the silver sea 
\et even a jewel becomes tarmsbed and 
unlovely if ,ts owner is careless U seems 
that so maay of the villages anil beauty 
spots of England have been spoiled bv dumtf 
ing lubbisb that tbe women of tbe 
have resolved to eall on the eh Idrcn to heK 
in making and keeping their eonntrj. beautf 
fill Do we not wish to do as much for Indm > 

In conneelion with the promise to sow 
w';?’ ‘Jk * o " >">Te5t“g to 

It 18 provided by law that the hea^o^each 
family shall plant and cultivate a cwoannr 
of a Childs age uSiSl 
child IS old enough to plant trees for Simsrff 
It IS almost needless to add thit- *1.- 
IS noted for the abundance of its ctoo?mI, 
In connection with the khaddar 
movement the sowing of cotton 
would be very helpful ^ 


> Supply the name ol jour o n lo nmrvllage 


Akbar’s Dioam 

Miss Rutli I Robinson writes thus of 
Akbnr's dream in The Treasure Chest, 
winch she edits 

Akbar realized that the real hindrance to 
India’s unity was a religious one, and 
although his cfTort to overcome this ended in 
failure it wus a splendid failure He had 
been born n Muhammadan but he could 
not bring himself to behe>e that Mubatn 
madnnism must therefore be true for all 
mankind His contact w ith Ilindusim through 
Ins Kajput wife made him respect that religion 
and ins friendship with Portuguese mission 
aries whom he summoned from Ooa to 
Delhi made him look favourably upon Chris- 
tianity A poem written by his friend tdul 
PazI which we cannot help feeling was the 
expression of Akbar s own mind, represents 
A worshipper going from temple to mosque 
and from mosque to church and everywhere 
nnding behind the form end the creed God 
himself who recognises m each place His 
true worshipper The poem ends with tbe 
Bfwsy to the heretic orthodoxy to the 
ffthodoT iJut the Rose petal s dust belongs to 
the Ierrumc>seller 8 heart It is not surprising 
that one with such broad eympntliies should 
have iri^ to found a universal religion by select 
ing the best from all faiths Such a mao made 
relgion however, could not satisfy the human 
heart It had no vital force aad lasted no longer 
than \kbars owa life Put his was a noble 
dream of bringing into one family all of 
bods children a dream which again and 
®SO'o has haunted the sons of India 

He has often been spoken of ns a dreamer 
Whose dreams faded to come true But this 
WM because they were too great for bis flge 
ana are still too great perhaps, for ours 
He was like the sailor who never reaches 
i",* *tar \et without a north star 

he could never come to port 

I*?® Written of the brilliant 

find especially of bis land 
nnv n measure so well worked 

mmste? tbe help of his finance 

that It 13 used 
y the British Government as the basis of 
also has been 

wonderf.l buddings he erected, of the 

Tai Itself interesting as the 

citi which °/ ^atchpur Sikn, that dream 
wc^can ninv*^ 7 ^^ solidly preserved that 
that fmagme on moonlight nights 

court the scholars othis 

of the^all i audience hall for one 

dehcht debates which were his chief 

S at S.Un stand m the noble 

ft « Agra we feel that 

80 great a spmt place for the body of 
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But he wjlt be chieOj remembered for his 
magic touch upon life, which made itself so 
woaderfully felt except during hts last years 
when gnef and disappointment clouded his 
brare spint Few men called out such trust 
and confidence as he did, few had such loyal 
friends few Loew both how to work and 
pla/ with such csger intensity \hoTe all 
he had the wonderful gift of imag nation 
which caused him to come with fresh laterest 
to every subject, and to cast a glamour over 
the most humdrum occupations lie always 
did the ordinary thing in m extraordinary 
way He pnt a spiritail flame like qnabty 
into the dull routine of life And so long 
alter the buildings which bring him to mind 
have crumbled to dost, bis vivid, adventurous 
spint will be remembered and loved in India 


The Stage in Southern India 
In the course of an article on "riie 
Regeneration of the Stage in India” wh ch 
Mr C V Suhraraaoiya Iyer contributes 
to Exerymatts, Rc\ <e«, he observes 

Who among ns does not know that our 
iudian stage especially the stage in Southern 
India does not occupy the status that it does 
la other countries and that for reasons more 
than one itsiullaence as a popular educator is 
almost niL There are not enough respectable 
men in it it mostly depends fonts existence 
on the nocertaia vagaries of the scum os 
opMsed to the respectable section of the public 
and money grabbing adventurers It is mostly 
manned by needy loafers the illiterate scum of 
society, who have nothing but a melodius voice 
^oramend them It does not represent the 
real life of the people as It should it is not the 
world s andophone 

fact, as matters stand it seems improbable 
tnat the future of our theatre will become 
Oright ^ay it is even quite possible that if this 
Phiymgto the gallery is persisted in a time 
wui come when respectable people will cea»e 
to go to the theatre and the latter willcoraeto 
^ not as a national institution 

worthy of public support but merely as one of 
»» ?? “any accursed civilised institutions like 
gambling debauchery etc It is the doty of all 
"fibers of the nation to see that an import 
ant institution should not gointo disrepute and 
*?*?“* *° ‘“P'’®re iis position so that it 
lir»®= *** rightful place in the National 

, ““ institution for popular instruction and 
public amusement 

readers m different parts of India 
be able tojndge to what extent these 
are applicable to the stage to 
iheir respective provinces 


Labour Organizations in India. 

In TAe I oun^ Mea of India for Septem 
ber, Mr N Al Jos'n of the bervants of 
India Society regrets that 
Although there is a great field and opportunity 
forotgamiation among the labouring classes, 
the work, that has been achieved so far is verv 
httl- indeed \Vc have recently begun to form 
trade unions But if you look into the working 
of these organizations you will find that they 
are very imperfect and « eak Tbeir membership 
IS not great and very solid Moreoter they 
have not enough funds to support their mem 
bers during the time of strike The whole 
movement is very new evnd comparatively very 
small In the whole country 1 think there are 
not more than 100 unions and their total 
membership will come to not more than three 
lakhs The only unions me see are m some big 
cities like Bombay Abmedabad Madras 
Calcutta and those generally for railway and 
postal employees And even these unions are 
not very strong the strongest among them 
cannot go oo strike and hold on for ® f®w 
months A strong union must be able to 
support its members while on strike for sevejal 
months tte hate developed ♦© «ome extent 
the cooperative credit inoiement which also 
benefits the working classes but even in this 
field there is ample room which is not yet 
covered over We have hardly begun establish 
me the co-operative stores or cooperatne 
bmldmg societies There are no organizations 
yet for insur Dg the workman against sickness 
or noemplojiseDt , , 

The greatest difficulty m organizing labour 
m India is the ignorance or illiteracy of the 
population in our country We have not got 
«« SIX persons lo a hundred wh > can read and 

write and these six percent come from classes 

other than the labouring ctasres There is 
hardly one per cent of literacy m the working 
cUsses We cannot expect under these circnms 
tance« to strengthen our organizations We 
cannot send out letters or circulars to the mem 
bers of the unions because they cannot read 
and so a meeting becomes necessary for »ve^ 
small matter Although this is a great difficulty 
lu our way I am not one of tho«e people who 
say that we must postpone the work of organi 
ration until all the workmen can read and 
write I hold the educated classes responsible 
to help the illiterate labouring classes to orga 
nize themselves I am sorry to say th^ our 
educated classes have not yet given sufficient 
attention to this subject We are not in 
touch with the working classes We do not 
live in the quarters wh re the labouring classes 
live I am afraid very few of us have an idea 
of the real living conditions of our working 
classes of this city This is very unfortunate 
We most always try to understand thecond*-" 
tiona of oorfellowmen If not out of a 
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of philnnthropij at least with a motire of 
sclfmlercst, \se should trj to lift up our work* 
ing classes If \\c do not trj to improve the 
condition of ourlahounitg classes, thercwiUbc 
a limit to our own proRvess \ ou cannot n«* 
beyond n certain limit unless yon take the 
masses of >oiir country along with ton Take 
any movement staftel by the edu“ated classes 
you will fnd that thei do not *u cccl when 
not supported bv ibe masses 


A Posalblo Sir Horaoo Plunkett 
for tUo Doccan 

In reviewing Dr Harold Mann's “Land 
and Labour to a Deccan Villnge** in the 
pages of T/te nombnj Cooperninc 
Qunrlcrl) , Professor Patrick Geddes hopes 
that 

Dr Mann* csperience may be incfcasiogly 
applied to the great questions he lias m these 
volumes been raising \\c can well imagine 
that his conclusions arc not always congenial 
to the more prevalent optimism as to ngncul 
tueal conditions but hts enquiries hate been 
80 raueli more intimate nod thorough than 
those on which more encouraging aiew a bare 
been based that tbey constitute a challenge 
which cannot be ignored Qy nil means let other 
economists nod Agrienlturists apply themselrcs 
to independeat sarveys and let us have their 
couclusious too Trom Dr Mann also some 
further, and fuller statement as to the practical 
- - • desirable to improve village prosperity 
’ ‘ ' — trust this 


policy I 
will be 


down), (.*) that there was cquolUy before 
the I aw Courts (a partial truth poly with 
supnrcjsfo srri suggestio fttst) ('ll that no dis 
tinctions at all were male bylaw on Railway* 

( A diplomatic wav of presenting the ngly fact 
that there are no Railway* in l iji*acU f" 
iinderstool otit»ide 1 iji ) "e have onlv the 
Sugar Company’* tram line* used gratis ac 
cording to their whims or convenience and 
they can nlway* Veep a place reserved lor 
white passengers In an irresponsible manner, 
sometimes 8»oning maiming or killing Indian 
ptssenger* who may olten be permitteil to 
climb up the empty or loaded cane trucks and 
eanbetold to get oiT whilst the J* 

motion Photographs were taken of Indians 
from \orth and South India in possession 
of lands and cattle and they even seriously 
thought of showing them in Inilia wilb bios 
eopic appliances Of course the indebte<inc*s 
of liie possessor# of wealth was not to be 
ezlnbiteil It could safely remain in the keeping 
of the Registrar of Mortgage* { Mr 0 t'enknta 
patiraitt has now arrived at the conclusion 
that about a hundred Individual* out of (IT 000 
possess properties to the salwe of £1000 or 
more ) So the Tliibop ol Polynesia and the 
tloo R P Rnnkine ( Ag Coloninl Secretary ) 
tuecceded m pulling uodcr chloroform otir 
Indian leader* whom the Government had ap* 
pointed With a pat on their back to grant a 
nearing to the Deputation from I in Lren the 
cable news about the strike in 1 ijt and the 
shooting* and the prohibition orders ( taking 
effect as Deportations ) of the Coremorof Fiji 
could not disturb the artificial sleep of Indian 
leaders looking for smiling approbation from 


will be anxiously awaited and 
will not be long delayed Tor with every respect 
for Ins administrative and Ins technical labours 

m d-t»il haje wt not m h>m-ol nil nieii Kntoptnni from Fiji ( nniHIntnIi Gninn^ ) !ro 
Bombaj Ptcjiatn^, ptihnp! radej ,n nil ,„g „l„heir 1 ntc, before tliem for ndeputntion 


the Viceroy and the Curopean bureaucrats and 
thtiv kinsmen fro a the Pacific So our * leaders ’ 
felt flattered like little children at the sight of 


India— the nearest type 


character nnd 


devotion in training and experience, and, above 
*> initiative anh courage tobifMovocePlan 
kett in Ireland? Ifso would it not be a wise 
policy which would at once set him free and 
give .him the resources for the corresponding 
tasks of establishing agricnltural co operation 
in the Deccan and extending its beginnings 
througbout the Presidency ’ 


The Fiji Deputation 


isit their country and see if it be not 
paradise such a* thcij desttibed. aad wot e.‘ heVt 
a* the ‘agitators’ bad tried to make out 
With the usual Curopean tactics and diplomacy 
they promised to grant equality of status to 
Indians onti various other boons And the 
Indian leaders mtcllect was no match for such 
diplomacy (whilst in Grant DnfTs time “Indian 
chicane was no match for Curopean honesty ) 
nod our Rotary Club Indians consented to send 
the deputation 


In Na\a\uga Dr Mauilal thus describes 
the genesis of the I iji Deputation — 

The Fiji Government had sent a lyiu"' 
mission to India m 1920 to fool our casil/ 
self important members of the Viceroy s Conned 
such ns Mr ( now Sir ) Sureudranath Banenee 
into believing (1) that in Fiji Indians earned 
Rs 2 0 a day ( whereas that was the ifcsi 

(}ernttim for claiming winch they were shot 


Kocwlodgo of Anoiont India 
Professor Sylvam Levi has contributed 
to The Calcutta Rexien an article on 
“kncient India” in which he appeals to 
Indian students of their country’s past 
to carry on the work of discovering and 
making known that past by the study 
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of the evidence to be obtained in the 
conntrj itself and in tbe bistor} and 
literature of all the nations uith ^\hlch 
our forefathers came into contact in some 
^ay or other 

Irom the Mediterranean to the I’acific Ocean 
nations near and far gather ro md India and 
bring together conrerging ravs to shine 
upon the voiceless night of her past The 
pictoTe that emerges is not to b* sure as 
clear and complete as wc could wish too 
olten the documents say nothing or break 
off jnst at the moment when curiosity is on 
the track too often besides the portions 
upon «hich light is thrown give us nnonte 
details which by their seeming insignificance 
weary and disconrage the student However 
It IS this 13 the work which I am pressing 
you to pursue for the sake of truth and of your 
own country bone people may tell yon that it 
is an idle and useless work and that the crying 
need of the present is for chemists and engineers 
I do not at all belittle their work lo so far as 
It can make that painful human Ife easier and 
smoother Kut we have been taught oflate by 
a dreadful instance how much tbe most 
techncal civilisation can be foreign to rial 
civilisation eivd sation of tbe mind Never has 
the beautiful saying of Ouddba proved so deepiv 
true 81 DOW 


«nn »i 

Mind takes the lead of the world mmd 
excels the whole worl ! thewortdis a creation 
of mind 

In this time of sky scrapers and ggaotw 
bridges mind only can build and will build v 

safe bridge for India to cross oter tbe ocean ©I 

darkness and storms and torcaihthat other 
shore of peace and dignity for which she has 
been longing through centuries India wants 
you to be her TirtbaaknrM but Low can you 
show her the way forward if you ba>e not 
traced back the steps which hive brought her 
to her present state ’ \ou wish yoirmotlier 
land lo stand honoured and respected among 
the nations but how tremendous tbe eawri 
mental stages you ba>e to pass through 
are not fully aware of the genninc forces wbeb 
allowed her to play long ago such a big | art 
m the development of Eastern cisilsatiou 
Old India the mother of numberless cbiMreo 
who has passed through days of triumph Md 
ages of sorrow the ever rejuvenatiug mother 
of numberless children to come is standing 
before you anxious about her way U is not 
enongh to worship your mother Help her 


Welfare Work Among Workers 
In the Social Sentcc Quarter^ of 
llorabay Mr K. \ Deotlh ir tries to »,ive 


a definite idea of the niiis of welfare work 
ba;a be 

Melfare work makes for health elEciency 
cheerfuluess loyalty commonsen«e morality 
and a higher type of workmen and workwomen 
It tends to lift tbe workers out of the dis 
heartening rut of being mere sIa^e attendants 
upon mechanical process Besides makiog tbe 
factory a better place welfare work tnes to 
elevate social 1 fe and to add to domestic 
happiness 

Mr Jo«eph Baptista the President of tbe 
second Trade bmon Congress held atjhana 
declared that in tbe Indian labour movement 
war between capital and labour should be 
aioidcd and capital and labour should be 
organ red on a cooperatwe basts and neither 
excessive profits at the expense of the workers 
nor greedy demands at tbe expense of capital 
should be encouraged 

The welfare work mosement is doing this 
very work It is trying to improve tbe condi 
tions of labour by improved «anitation by 
creating fac lities for education and recreation 
and secunng the economic emancipation of 
men through the co operate e movement \ 
welfare worker is a sort of mtermed ary be 
tween capital and labour He tries to have 
i)eit> grievances of tbe laboorers redressed by 
Jnaking a represenlation of those grievances 
betore ibe employers and tries to bring abont 
co-operation and harmony m the factories 
The welfare work movement will put a check 
to petty tronbles m factor es which cannot 
be soiled by trade nnion sti but which can lie 
iohed by fnendly settlement and thus it will 
out on end to strikes that are occasionally 
declared in a 1 gbt hearted manner bo the 
welfare work movement condneted on right 
|ioe« does not at all interfere with a genuine 
trade union movement The trade union move 
ment has its uses in solving Hbour (juestions 


Proposed Vihara at tlio Deer 
park, Benares 

r/ie MahaboJlii tud the United 
Buddhist llor/(/says 

b occ eight hundred years the saired site 
at the Ucer lark Benares where our Lord 
the Blessed Tathagita proclaimed the Nobk 
Doctrine 2oll years ago has been abandoned 
by the UuddbisL world Indian Buddhism 
has ceased to exist since tbe destruction of 
the holy shrines at bavatthi Benares Nalanda 
Dnddhagaya h.c by the invading cohorts of 
Islam 

We ate now witnessing the dawu of uu 
era of eol ghtenuient since the decipherment of 
the rock edicts o* \soka by James I nnsep 
The estabt shment of Brit sb Pule in Indm 
Its L v«n the B idJhists hope to levne the 
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forgotten Doctrine of Mercj Renunciation and 
Happiness The Malta Bodhi bociety began 
work at the Deer Park m 11)00 and we are 
now able to erect a vihara at the sacred site 
thanks to the munificence of the noble minded, 
heroic lady Mrs Mary Poster of Honolulu 


Supply of Eloctricity at Rutlam 


Indian ladiistries aad Potver observes — 
One sure indet in these days of the pro 
gress ve character of a town or city is the 
provision in it of electricity supply for lights 
fans and motors 


First the bigger and then the smaller 
Indian states ha\e guen evidence of this 
kind of mechanical progress 


The larger Native btates have long had 
their electric installations Mjsorc and 
Kashmir and Nepal are fa nous for their 
early mstallations of a hydro electric character 
Other States are not so favourably situated 
regards facilities for installing water power 
plants but have had steam-electric stations in 
their principal cities Rutlam State under the 
wsc guidance of Us Maharajah colonel Sir 
Sajjan Singh his fallen into 1 ne with the other 
India an I can 

now boast of having an up to date electric 

supply system in Us capital 
The rate for energy consumed is G annas 
fin. ) for lamps aJd 

fans and 4 annas a unit for motors In 
view of the fact that the railway authorities 

SI™ „r “ 

lights arc switched olT at 1. at night ® ^ 


India’s East African Trade 
We read III the same journal — 
cousuniplion^of^Inil an''^eao1 ^hcsaleni 

and more of til" Afr 

converted to the use bcii 

ran.'dl, ""f“”u”ntcV 

F™“‘" 

from Japan Tie corapclitic 

10 lb, I an-'cil.r buVJiu’nrJ; 


a good sale but imports thereof from Holland 
are increasing thus displacing the Indian 
product The Dutch blankets are supplied 
m brighter colouring so as to attract the 
African and also at cheaper prices than the 
Indian which necessarily command large sale 
The trade 111 prints is divided among other 
countnes and Indian mills have no share in 
them as they are not yet able to manu 
facture this kind of goods 

Mr Lelfnich therefore suggests that the 
Dombay Millowners Association ought to keep 
a joint agent in East Africa at an important 
distributing centre like Zanzibar, whose duty 
should be to keep himself m touch with the 
distributing firms so ns to know the require 
meats of the different tracts and then place 
orders in India The present unorganized 
haphazard system cannot but fail m competi 
lion especially with the Japanese In like 
tiianaer n reduction in prices should be 
immediately effected 


Import Duties on Motor Vohiolos 


Indian Motor News protests against 
the 30 per cent ad i ahrem import duties 
on motor velucles and spare parts It 
says that the Motor Trades Association 
have wisely decided to bring prominently 
before the motoring public certain broad 
aspects of the question 


ab^r^.r f ’theJo'illfou^K fL" 

who have classifietl 
otor cars and motor goods as ‘ luxury 
no. 4 ^ ® thing desirable but 

?v^h. this definiton may 

applied to racc horscs dia 
.ri/ "V* «“set and uncut, and 

hni no *T‘ . cider and last 

1.)^ “J^tlc-tst champagne \ct the list quoted 
o "oi™?; f,', '''“f'y lo'v thee article 

M ““tt'f of taiation ra 

m^onst — rcquircmeiits of the 


\d valorem 


^0 percent 


Motor cars 

Sparc parts for motor cars 
Accessories 
Tyres 

Knee horses j 

lilJS’V'’’ "“‘•lit ; ■ t't 

Horse drawn luxury -v 

carriages ) 

*coJr^*^ tyres not for motor ( ^5 per cent 

beer Ak, Cider elc t ... 

.'.luer cic Less than 15 per 

(.hampakne , 

** Less than .a per 

tent 
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Ten years ago motors might have been 
described as articles of luxury m this country 
with some justtficatioa, but to-day thi'» is, 
penerally speaking a travesty of the truth 
To the basmess man, to the tounng officer, 
to the planter motor vehicles are a necessity 
President Wilson charactensed tlie motor car 
as an indispensable instrument in political 
social and indnstrial hfe In America 10 
mDlioam all arc in use, of which nearly 3 
niilJion cars, as opposed to lorries and tractors, 
are aetoally m nse on farms, and no one 
has suggested that agncuUnrc is a luxury 

On the 5th Jnly last a statement was 
produced before Mr C A lanes, Member 
for Commerce and Industry, by a deputa- 
tion of the Motor Trades Association 
showing the actual iiuport of cars and fomes 
for the months of April and May, 19di and 
giving the figures for the same period of last 
year The following are the figures — 

Last year, 1921 Ks 9.>5S3-»1 


5ia 


Thiayear, 1922 .. 08,11.700 

Afalungoffof , 31,40,051 

This nett loss of trade of Rs 31,47,000 can 
oaly be attributed to the increased duty 
The actual increase of reieauc nas only Ks. 
51,743, the figures being — 

Revenue from duty at 20 per 
cent, for April and May, 

1921 Ks 19 01,007 

Revenue from duty at 30 per 
cent , for April and May, 

1932 , 20,43 510 

The gam of Ks 51,743 was effected there 
fore at a loss of Rs 31,40 051 or in other 
words the motor trade is seen to have done 
30 percent less bustnsss than last year which 
was a record slump year The increase in 
revenue is infinitesimal and is gamed by 
depriving the tr-ide of its legitimate business 
(.oTemment is losing revenue on 31 lakhs 
worth of cars which u ould have been imported 
and would be using tyres petrol, etc , which 
are a recurrent source of revenue 
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Womea and Nico Clothes 
In T/ie Lathes' Home Journal Lidy \slor 
makes some very sensible and instructive 
observations on fashion in womens clothes 
frotn which we quote a few passages beloiv 

1 wonder if we women really care as much about 
clothes as the ordinary newspsper and inaga* ne 
make out Since bccom ne a potil cian I have lound 
Inal Ihe newspaper peo^e ceilainly m Cngland 
are apt to be a biL mislead ng about womeo^ m 
lereus There ate of course thousands of women 
m the world who care only lot Ihe most foolsh 
and foot! ng th ngs but we all of us know men 
t?* ®’’b’ mierested in stop d Ih ngs and 

*'^85 of secondary mipottance I am alrad the 
Pjclore we are sometimes shown of the noble race 
®‘ men alt thmWing fine, bg thoughts about fine 
“S Ih ngs aod ol the race of women wholly taken 
“P with think ng about pretty dresses iso t altogelhcr 
1 fe The ord nary woman is btought too 
w op ag< nsl real tics— by her experience of 
artiagc and motlierliood and of home makiim — to 
wlh noth nf but trivial lies and jet 
ihM ® '* 've escape the charge 

t s^eti jis a whole are more concerned with the 
J^y than the mmd and that they do give more 
>060 


a nee mind But wlienyouget beyond warning to 
bejist ncely dressed you ate getting away from 
the nghi motive for pretty dresses It isn t really 
at all nee to want to make anyone else feel un 
comfortable and that is all that happens when 
sour object is merely to outshine or outdo Sou 
s nipty want to Cause envy and jealousy 

\ouinay say No we want to cause admira 

Adnraliov f c what— your character or your 
clothes or your Tgure ’ It must be one of those 
three things 

But a truly fine character never Ih nits of being 
admired onl> an egoist does that 

To have dothes admired as clothes is sheer 

ml^garity 

lo wish to attract attention to your figure is just 
a dcste to attract the male sex through its most 
vulnerable pout Is that really worth doing* Don t 
we women have to pay for these methods m the long 


A dd berate appeal to lliat msinct is tl e basis 
of many profoundly unhappj marriages because a 
maiiBge founded merely on that short of attraction 
*">« the world began a 
teaffy happy marriage must be based on something 
more ^mg than physical attraction or attractiveness 
flappers with their 
* ff’c pa rited and their poor 1 ttic bod es m 
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them 7 And how can they underiland unless we show 
them by our own example ■* 

I am full of hope that, now women arc responsible 
citizens, we can help to make this poor old world— 

yps, and the new world too— a little better 

She does not wish to gi\e the impression 
that she tliinks nice clothes unimportant. 

It isreallj a case fora I ttle more thought and 
a little less thoughtlessness It is the point of view 
and the attitude of in nd that matter \Vc need to 
cultivate our taste and our intelligence about clothes 
so that we may choose the right ones Rut havin 
chosen them, cant we get our minds off the eternal 
lussing and changing and contriving and set our 
energies to work on some of the thousand and one 
interesting and worth while tli ngs m the world ' Tlie 
more om. looks into life the more one finds waitme 
to be done and as tar ns women are concerned 
there IS real pioneer work as hard nnd as mterestm 
foUce P'oneers of American history InS 

I bchese lhal our citizensli p has come to us m 
this time of the worlds greatest need for i definite 
1°^ * defimie purpose Uoincn liave 
net er (ailed to respond to a need and they will not 
let civilization down now And straOLe IhoueU « 

I if*" ® “‘“ude about 

clothes IS vital to our worth as citizens 

Some Russian Realities 

lliUs TVjt Nt u Republic — 

Of Uussias men of working ace the vt^itv v,,. ■ 

ih™ y .'J' 

.« shadow 

deficit in liorscs spml tt,. 'I' c terrible 
made up ' Stam and implements is not 

sS-tSS'S:?" 

‘The Spoken Newspaper ’ 

The Nrs Republic — ^ Reread in 

U hen tit first number was,. „ i . 

‘ of JMnahtsand Mtlarv 

HHnbted on the stai e in a wellnuj^ is- 

rundOivered . lead ng ajllcle 

'■ituition the bud} ti ■mdthccxJuni.e mIc® 


followed with a discussion of econoni) in government 
administration while successive members of the stall 
talked on various subjects such as any wUl rounded 
journal should include in its contents News of the 
assassination of Rathenau arrived just as the "edition 
was being completed, and some one ( the foreign 
editor, no doubt l tmprov iscd an obituary, described as 
rapid but learned ' Hie idea of this "newspaper 
IS one at which it is easy to poke fun , yet there is 
something in it after all Itiat large masses of people 
want to know the news of the world and are yet below 
the inttllectual level necessary for reading is shown 
( m America especially ) by the enormous vogue of 
popul ir lecturers on current ev ents 

England’s Traffic m Honours 
Aiunl the sale of honours in England, 
The Morning Post states positively that 
knighthoods are obtainable for lo to I2 
thousand pounds and baronetcies for 30 to 40 
thousand pounds The Nalton and the 
Athinxum writes of a lout for this sort of 
business wlio was ready to negotiate a 
knighthood for X 7,000 Hu Outlook tells 
the following story — 

A largtheirtcd ladj, seeling funds for a worth) 
charity, received a letter from an aspirant for a title 
m which that gentleman offered to contribute thirty 
tiiousand pounds for lier cause if she would procure 
him a baronetcy She thoughtlessly wrote to 1 

Noble lord in the Cabinet, explaining the offer, and 

askmg him to get a baronetcy for the aspirant , 
siie received by return mail as was right and 
indeed inevitable, a severe lecture from the Noble 
Urd buch champions tal e care never to soil their 
u . She decided tint she hvd been misinformed 
about thewle of Honors Her respect for those who 
received il>em increased— until on opening her 
inotmng paper some months later, she found lier 
•nend tt«; asp rant gazetted for distinguished publ c 
service as a byonet She did not get the thirty 
tiiousand pounds and slie wonders wl.o did 

The Great Wall of China 

Crane writes in Curnnt 
Opimon of the great Chinese Wall, which 
«as rnlended to protect China from the 
outside world 

Doctrine m stone 

wheT^.K.'a '‘“ve c>es to secand gra> matter 
It IS a Ivrv. ° than a curiosil) 

h a pronliecy 

nitionahsm those of every nation to whom 

wSsm ®y"'’"y^ous with isolation, to whom 
I cknn,?.? expanded family feud to whom the 
Llaitiisof t® whom the splend d 

are bu? ‘ >s apped of the wl ole world 

OptHioH dangerous drenm —Lurrou 
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The Pauishmont Delusion. 

Current Opinion observes 
The loot cause of failure in our courts, the 
foot cause why prisons graduate criminals instead 
of reforming them and why crime is on the increase 
IS the old delusion that the wrong doer cm b» cared 
by hurting him 

The 1 ondon Oiillook remindj us that until the 
past century prisons were not institutions of punish- 
ment, but merely for the detention of those awaiting 
trial felonies were punished bj deith, misdemeanors 
by the stocks, the piUoty or whipnng •' The modern 
jal IS a facto^ of demoraliiatian. says the Outlook 

Bernard Shiw, m hn preface to ' English Prisons 
I’nder 1>ical Goscrnment,' bj Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb, remarks that if the prison, does net underbid 
the slum in misery, the slum»wiU emol> and »he 
prisons fill Therefore, nothing will be done until a 
city without a slum ceases to be regarded as a city 
without civihration lie holds that modern imprison 
ment demoralizes its victims and makes the bad 
worse because it aims at retribution Pun shment, 
he says, Is not the only way to deil with impos‘'ibte 
people We do not now punish madmen or invalids, 
but «e restrain them and prevent them from miuring 
us effeetivelv 'similar treatment is available for 
ctimmaU. 

The idea of punishment, which is that of cancel 
mg evils by duplicating them, should he abandoned 
The sooner the better 


Fallacy of the Hunger and Sex 
Theory of Hnman Motive 
The same magazine has summarised the 
views of Professor P H Knight of Iowa 
University on the hunger and sex theory of 
Mman motive, in T/ie Quarterh Journal of 
Ceonomtes 

. ft has been welt observed, notes Professor Knight, 
tw the love of fife, so fat from being the most 
^werful of human motives, is perhaps the weakest 
• n any case, it is difhcult to name any other motive 
or sentiment for wh ch men do not habitually throw 
away their lives. When we turn from the preserva 
tion of individual 1 fc to that of the race as a motive 
a similar situation is met with 

Men wiU give up their fives lor the group, but not 
■or Its mtrt hfe , it is for a better or at feast a worthy 
a sacrifices are made The t fe of the 

ina vidual IS logically prior to that of the group, as 
our physiological needs arc logically prior to the 
■> gner ones, but again that is not the actual order of 
preferwee Probably few civilized men would refuse 
10 die for their fellows if it were clear that the sacrifice 
w«re necessary and that it would be effective 

Ilut when materialistic lOlerpretets speak of the 
prr^tuit) of the group as a motive, they are likefj 
'"'nd not this result m the abstract, but 
rat^r sex (eeUng ti,e means by which continurtv 
ana mwease are secured ui the animal world Here 
Sjiin they are squarely wrong, social esistenre and 
weU being in the abstract are more potent than sex 


attraction in any erode interpretation With sex 
experience as with food, it is not the thing as such 
which dominates the civilized individual It is again 
a question of fact, and the fact patently is that when 
the biological form of the motive conflicts with the 
cultural, acsth^ic or moral part of it — as more or less 
It always does— it is the former which gives way. 

This whole purely biological interpretation of 
human conduct falls down No hun^r and sex 
theory of human motives will stand ex-aminatioft 
Human interests have no doubt evolved out of animal 
desires, and an understanding of animal behavior 
can throw light on human problems, but only if 
interpreted with the utmost caution Man has risen 
clear atove, or if this seems to beg any philosophical 
question he has at least gotten clear away from the 
plane where hfe is the end of activity He has m 
fact essentially reversed this relation 

It IS not life that he strives for, but the good hfe, 
or at the ultimate minimum a'decent life, which is a 
conventional cultural cincept, and for (his he will 
throw away fife it»elf , he will have that or nothing 


A Tremendous Leap into Space 
and Time 

Sertbner s contains an a«tronomical article 
from which vve gather that «ome clusters of 
stars as bright as the sun <end us ra>s which 
reach us through the immense space of 36,000 
light-years There are others lying at 
distance® of from joo 000 to 300 000 light* 
year® Curtis estimates the distance of many 
others to range from 500000 to to 000,000 
light*) ears \ light year is the distance 
which light would travel in one year, the 
distmee which It travels in one second being 
1S6 000 miles ' 


Indian Jugglers’ Tricks 
M E. \I Gregor describes m Chambers's 
Journal some Indian jugglers’ tricks which 
he saw with Ills own eyes Some of these 
are quoted below 

In a casual wa>, he asked if we should like 
him iQ suspend his ammsuon and sit just where 
he was for two days We told him we thought a 
quarter of an hour would be quite long enough, 
when he instantly closed his ejes and relaxed his 
muscles I got 3 mirror and held it close to his 
face I felt his pulse, tried to find the bating of 
It even m his elbow joint— in any artery. There 
was no sign of life the mirror remained absolutely 
unclouded . the eyes were dull At the end of fifteen 
mmutes 1 spoke to him, and said we were 
qnte satisfied He woke as from a sleep We told/ 
him we thought it very wonderful, and asked 
he did it He answered in an apathetic . 

*I was not here It is quite easy ’ 
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Then he asked if we had a strong, hea\y Iron in tl>e presenceof at least a hundr^ spectators, they 
chain, and one was brought that was used on an quietly walked the whole length of the trough unhurt 
o\ cart as a trace He put it across his chest, 
under his arms, and said ‘As it is too large, lash 

It securely with a rope or knot it, so that itinay Qfno-,*n«y Pnmmiinifv 

not open' This was done, and he merely expanded A olDglDg L;Omniunil.y 

hi! cW and the cha.r, snapped like a b.t o£ ^ j ^ , .j, ,j|ked of. 

cotton — a clean break lust over his chest _ . ... " »■' 

He asked us to give him somethinR to e^tlhat Chtld-\\ clfarc Mazasine ask's — 

no human being could ever digest \\ e couM not _ a singing community? Do you meet 

think of an>thing but he did he swauoned, one r«,uhr1> to sin<» wiihjoy the fine sincere songs of 
at a time two packets of darn ng needles a quan ,|,e world— songs of sentiment of patriotism, and 
tilv ofthn, broken glass, and some mercurj praise? If )r>u do, >Dut community is to be 

Without moving from the place he sat m, he congratuhted, for a good live communitj chorus 
asked if anj of our servants had a tin c>hndef. ,5 the best possible indication of a high type of civic 
such as the\ sometimes keep important papers in ^ j p^opte ^ho smg well together are pretty 
After a Ittle delay one was produced which he 't-u. ......hr 

said would do He asked me to put some money 
into it. and ! dropped in one by one, eight rupees 
He did not touch the e)linder, but requested me 
to pass It to my neighbour and let her count the 
memti She did, and there were nine rupees lO it 
It wras passed on to three others, til! the sum 

amounted to twelve rupees He Dierv s.aid to me, more inan ever me counm necus 

ca,z,n.- Th»= n. »upM,».,.o,. upli.tin^ bnd 

back opened u, and a small snake, about fourteen 
inches long glided out llow u could have got 


into such a limited space I rsnnot think the 
tm dropped into my Up, as ! was startled It 
felt light and I peered inside It was emptv t 
put the hd on, and as 1 did so ( heard the enmk 
chink of money falling as it were, into it t pulled 


cettain to work well together. The ivar taught 
us this Who can doubt that we did our p-art 
better, bought bonds more liberally, stood hardships 
better, lived better because wc s.ang together 7 

Then, under the stress of strong emotions, men 
women and children everywhere sang with genuine 
enthusiasm . . 

Now, more than ever, the countrj needs inspired 
izens There is no occupatio 
impmng than singing togethit 

We must admit, however, that re.alh successful 
community smgmg— singing tluit is vital that refreshes 
and stimuUtes and that carries on into eve>>day 
living— depends on at least two factors m addition 
to the willingness to smg These other factors area 
good leader and good songs 

It IS true that a good song leader is born, not 


off the hd and ^ured out eight rup«s ‘ ^ song leaner is i»rn. noi 


Sb’AVd SWi oJ ..Ta S', tad™i„v,T,;;b,y .1 

one we could recognise A ruby ring was put on f '* “* discerning and 

and dangled m the centre I held the canc firmly look for the songs t‘'at are a genuine expression of 
on each side, a few inches awmy from the ting 22'^** thoughts and filings common to us all 

The juggler then requested me to come up to him abundance of such songs 

I did », and he put out his hand and pulled » phys’cal realttation were all we sought it could 
the ring off through the cane not with a muck acf'oap or vulgar song, but with such 

icrk but just a casual pull We were of course rwiiratiOT would go a mental and moral relaxation 

lost m aston shraent and said, 'Do it again but VJ*' invidiously dangerous to a community 

he repl ed. *Whv repeat wh-at you have seen * other band, hearty p.articipation in a _fine 

Ul one ol vour women servants give roe one of wot bluest emotions, petty thoughts 

her metal anklets, one without a join, aud very and nas^ging cares are forgotten and we are not onl) 


brought 


heavy' A joung girl at once bcc.*n tlie process 
of removing one (ram her foot It took quite a 
little tune and some 01! ng to remove it, but it 
was eventually got off and given to him lie 
pushed it up his arm till it stuck and could ret 
nn Uithtr Then as il he was measuring a span 
he put his thumb on one side of it and his little 
r oget on the other, and I ghtly pulled it Ihrougfi 
his arm and handed it back ' 

I have twice seen the ‘walking on fire trick which 
; can explain The first lime, I «aw at least 


relaxed but refreshed inv igorated, and inspired 

Next to Its church the most heartwarming, 
mentally refreshing, socially reforming mstitirtion a 
community can get op is its Community Chorus 


What BatUonau Polt and Thought 

"niat Walther Ratlienau, whose tragic 
death caused a world.wide sensation, was 


thirty men walk through a fire of red hot ^irning naere politician will appear front some 

cliarcoal over seven feet wide but the second lime extracts giv en from a book of his In Front- 

"'"'.''•l'' ■" 

beltows at one end made a burning mass oftt The » 1 ’'^^^klppers of the pure Intellect 

jug Jet made five or SIX men walk along it ffethen should read the following — 

^ s® f« ■»* >t IS not an mal springs from 

to remove their stw and socks and do the same At the fountains of the soul lit « VewaPmgain 
first they refttvcd.hiw be was so earnest aboiAittbit andagam to every unquestioning worshiper ofthe 
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pore intellect the neater and tlie nobler part 
.w I/fe consists m wtllmg- All wiJImf, ho»e»w, is, 
in Its profoundcr and concealed aspects , kmng 
and rUinj It is a psjxhic function, from which 
the recording, measuring, weighing intellect stands 
consciously aloof, tike a ticket taker at the entrance 
of the theatre of the world What we create is 
begotten of a deep and unconscious impulse * what 
we love we bng for with a divine j earning , what 
we solicitously seek belongs to the unknown future 
world , what we really believe lies in the realm of 
the infinite These things cannot be demonstrated, 
and yet they are the most certain things that exist 
They cannot be grasped, and yet there is no really 
f uilful act of our life that is not governed by this 
inexpressible truth What do are oo from morning 
until night T We live for what we will And what 
do we will* Soirething that we do not know and 
cannot comprehend, and jet betiei'Cin implicitly. 

This faith rests upon a better pro^ than intcHec 
tual demonstration Any pettifogger can detect faulty 
logic in the tea hmg of Phto, Christ or Paul 
and yet that leaching does not d e F»ery word 
spoke IS siill truly alne, and has a power of 
kindling fnih far beyond any physical nistofi>-al, 
or wial theory \\ hen we ask what is demonstrable 
Ihe strictest term of word, even the geometry 
ofFuclid does not stand the lest. But tf the world 
I* profoundly conscious of truth, by what are we 
to identifv this Inmg truth * 

Ir* tatHitfy If ey f4« paver vnth v/iieA if rr»»« 
our btarl Eierji true vard hat a ^ualtlv of itt 
amt ivery Ikaiight that tpnnit.nai tram the 
Myrinth af the diateelie intelleet tut fram tha 
rrsfai af our feeling pasutset the vital guaUtr 
that inr^irM Iruit After tint, demanttralian it 
, tuperjlueut pertuatian A man feels him 
Wi nlled upon to proclaim the truth, not because 
w thinks It, but because he perceiies it and ex 
pcriences it, because the world he feels in his spirit 
B more real to him than the world he sees with 
*00* wrongly, at least his dost 
’"‘I level the way for those who follow on the road 
to truth If only one word of what he says ts 
inspired it will become, no matter how carelessly 
“wn abroad, seed for a m ghty harvest m the 
hearts of men 

And this IS for the benefit of those to 
tthom efficieno is only quanlitatise 

utilitarian quantity production is deaf 
nd dumb. Its products but glitter for a moment 
on the way to the rubbish heap where their brief 
existen« mds -piig abundance of freely lavished 
ve that gives to the old articles of handicrafl a 
unity, and grace that self seeking labor 
"over create is an emotion desp sed by our 
profit figuring machme-producfion 

And this about the intellectnals 

before has such a surplus of undiscrpf ned 
Slobe. encouraging and 
that hapharatd and arbitrary opinions 

are emotions suggest Oar ssihet cslai^r^ 
aver«m*'^*^T? uncertain cur affections and 

cf poles abruptly our ideas 

nat ts proper and just and log cat have no 

65V&-13 


firm foundat on Snee anyth ng can be proved 
contradictory opinions are demonstrated daily, and 
we accept each demonstration. 


A Tragi comic Aspect of Dublin 
Fighting. 

An Irish correspondent of The New 
Statesman gives a grapliic description of 
how curiosity has conquered fear in the heart 
of the sight seeing civilian of Dublin Flying 
bullets form an attraction which is irresistible 
to the Irt^h Crowds are always partaking 
of the free entertainment provided bj the 
fighting idealists of Ireland 

Doth sets of comb-iinnis hue shown the 
most am able consideration for spectators Instead 
of resenting Iher intrusion they seemed iitler to 
welcome iMif presence provided they d d not thrust 
themselves tod recklessly into the Ine of fire 
Even when they did rival snipers would often 
suspend iheir duets until the incautious adventurers 
managed to dash back to safety As in 191b 
civilians so far have supplied the majority of the 
casualties but this is due m a brge measure io 
the tael that they remain m the open while the 
fighters keep snvgJy under rover 

The same rorreseondent tells us of a group 
of onlookers somewhere in the danger zone 
I was wondering how long it would take the 
sightseers to realize thet position, when suddenly 
four Free State soldiers doubled out in front of 
them One stood upright on the pavement with 
his tiAe raised as if tor a fen ie jaie, another 
knelt on one knee in the roadway, the others 
crouch^ on either side of the pillar box at the 
corner spick and span in its new coat of green 
paint which, under the Free State, has replaced 
the British red The four rifles spoke together, 
jets of brown sh smoke eddying from the muzzles 
as the men emptied their magazines in desperate 
hsste against the opposite roofs It was war, 
or rather it should nave been war hut mixed 
up with the soldiers in the r green uniforms was a 
woman with a brown paper parcel of groceries in 
one hand tugging a child obviously reluctant to 
go. and behind the marksmens heeU two tatter^ 
boys jostled and squabbled as they grabbed up 
(he speot cartridges One felt that any self 
respecting cinema producer, who knew what the 
dignity of war demanded, would have cut out 
the scene, and insisted on beginning all over 
again 


Virginia Industrial School for 
Coloured Girls 

Mrs Janie Porter Barrett, a colored 
noman, is the "wonder worker” at the Virgi- 
nia Industml School for Coloured GirN On^ 
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of her methods is to believe that girls released 
from prison can be as good as others, as is 
related m The Woman Citizen 

The first thing that happens to the girl who ex- 
changes prison for outdjors and the farm is that she 
Kceives along with her kindly greeting from Mrs 
Uarrett a sheet of white paper 

■•This IS jour record.’ explains Mrs Barrett 

And you can keep It without blot, if you will” And 
for the first time the poor girl, who usually looks and 

can turn 

afrcshpa^e Some of those white pages never have 
the slightest stain on them that s the thing that keeps 
up the Icacliers' courage 


World Nows About Women. 

'^'“""’8 “""S taken from The 
Woman Citizen 
Pott-Woman 

The name ‘post woman* may soon becomi. 
famihar if other women follow the 
W.H.m K M„NoloI B.lta 
IS a mail carrier who wants to devote h^ summl, . 
farming, so Mrs MaeNeil has passed thl SLI 
examinations end obtained the^ ctedeni?»?f^ 
allow her to be a earner of Uncle Sam’s Si 
her horse and light buggy she coders , ^ 

miles a daj to 30 

Prezrttt tn India 

... tool’ .tgr.;' 

ptincipic of appl) mg .0 gill, y, 

"Lady Plenifiolentiary ' ^ 

:ra Sfeortrc" 

Mm. r. * ^^oUonz 

>ogy at the Unnersily of Christ of *oo 

naied to $er\e on the Tom ‘’«n nomi 

Cooperation of the Uagu^ o 7 NaiL? '""‘'wtual 
to consist of iweiie member* 

sent to the Coun^rfw announcement 

The melhod of nre«.r.t«~ / 
tables hitherto prevalent h ^ and v^- 


vegetables has commenced The method I? 
knots n as dehydration which means a scienti- 
fic method of controlling the drying conditions 
This has been described in The American 
Food yournal ( New York \ 


Unbreakable Glass 

The engineers of the Cavalir Glass Works 
rccmtly exhibited, before a meeting of sugar experts 
in Pra^, some rema kable specimens of unbreak 
able glass Glass flasks were flung upon the floor 
from a height of o to 12 feet without being broken 
the fiasta were then subjected with great rapidity 
w gij^t differences to temperature without cracking 
finally, even thin walled flasks were used to drive 
nails into wood without suffering any damage It 
u d be interesting to compare this Ciecho- 
Slovakian glass of which we learn from Kosmos 
( Muttj^rt ) with the bullet-proof glass recently 
KlS'ice^ Inspector Faurot of the New York 


A Rival of Quinine. 

'* "’■.I' >l’»' a plan. I'a* 
‘".''a "'nnl' ‘s an eUtCue 
Latin malaria and black-water fever Its 

m th. ni"* '* *^**Pf^»neularxtt and it is found 
Bengal and Bihar It is ad- 
or P^'**"* 'n the form of a lea 

made fram strength of 3 to 3 per cent , 

(StuttMrti the plant. Kotmot 

patiSif his 5 *^«t time after the 

Vitex hi< kT*”j this aqueous solution of 

"■« .haT':; b£ Sie’" 

Besponslbility for Orimo and tho 
Criminal 
tomorrow observes 

‘s responsible for his 
« not soft n.nnu^*^ ** •■”P®ns'ble for the cnminil, 
the fact of a scientific statement of 

his social d^noupn/'*^?\"fl'*^‘*‘*y individual for 

measure up to S0M..1 ‘ 5 ® individual fails to 

delinquent, wh.n standardf, he is known as a 
individual npcds Standards fail to touch 

quent Only ? *"® community is dehn- 

community fielo aUnl'"'’ prevent delinquency . 

P.. J f ^ ® delinquent career.'^ 

The rui* ° reform the criminal, 
for the puriMje^of'nJnm?. Prisoners’ conduct .ire made 
the whote life of Ih? of administration » 

The welfare of the „ ’* ®rdored to that end. 

mition. IS in the T®* to speak of his re/of- 

thought of. >P penil institution the Last thing 
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. Music in the Court House 


Ancient Hindu Education 


\\Tjat«oaId one think of us:ng onr Jaw 
courts as music bouses ? T/if Playground saj s, 
Mintreapolis, U. S A , has just inaugurated % 
series of noon-hour concerts in the court 
house, where thousands come in from the 
factor/, store and office daring their noon- 
hour for the relaxation and inspiration of 
listening to music. 

Just as the soil of a^ictiltural land requires 
rotation of crops m order to produce Ihe best results, 
so does the soil of our inner being require variety of 
treatment in order to remain elastic and fertile and 
to enable ns to produce the best of which we ate 
capable 


I Wi^e that some of the restlessness of the 
turmoil, of the bwlessness, csen of the crime of the 
day, ^arises in a measure from a reaction against the 
•tiiraarnmtiess and drabness and lack of inspirational 
opportunity of everyday existence I believe that 
much can be done by ait, and patiicuUrt> the art of 
music, to gise satisfaction to the natural and legiti 
"’*5® desire for getting away from unrelieved dullness 
and orudgery, and to lead the strong impulse under 

a lt into fruitful, instead of mto harm/uf, or even 
active channels. 


'^hat I maiotam is, that the best preventive 
against aime is to encoursge and foster m the young— 
and in the grown ups, too. for that matter— interest 
“I. and andetstandiog for. that which is beautiful am) 
inspiring and which will bring into theie leisure hours 
'^“snees and occupations tending to counteract the 
iwe of the street and to breed aversion and contempt 

J? that which IS vulgar, cheap, brutal and degrading 

toward that end, one of Ihe most patent msttumenta 
lilies IS ait It is, or can be made, a mighty element 
CIVIC betterment It is or can be made, one of 
toe strongest among those agencies which have power 
to form and guide the thought and the sentiments 
and the conduct of the people It has a weighty 
Putposeand agteat mission 


Story-telling. 

The same journal tells us — 

5> This summer Boston children ate having frequent 
axpedilions mto the wondeiful land of ' Once Ufwn 
a Time” Many new storytellers were Uaioed by 
course m story tell ng and story rframalaation 

wndacted in the Dramatic Workshop of Coramunily 

«tvice of Boston 

A story club has been formed as part of the act*. 

Wies of Clearfield, Pennsylvania, Community 
Unrmg the spring story telling hours were hdd every 
Saturday morning in each of the town’s «hotds m 
preparation (or the summer's outdoor pUygroimd 
ptogratn 


V. B discourses in Forum on 

the ancient Hindu system of education Some 
of his views are extracted below. 

The ancient Hindu educationists did not create 
a system of education, and then enmesh all their 
pupils m It indiscriminatin^ly They attached a 
great deal of importance to individuality, and therefore 
they tried to understand the nature of each *one 
of their pupils separately After understand ng their 
pupils individually as vvell as they could, they then 
tried to develop them, etch according to the bent 
of his own nature 

The Hindus attached great irtiporfance to the 
capacity (or mental concentration Hindu boys were 
taught the elements of yoga, m order that they may 
be able to concentrate their attention on any subject 
or object The concentration of attention is necessary 
not only for keeping the mind awake but also for 
cultivating the"memory Memory training was con 
sideted Co be of the very greatest importance by 
Hindus and ether Oriental peoples and therefore 
Oriental I iterateucs and philosophers of old limes, 
possessed such wonderful memories that they knew 
whsle volumes of their great poets and philosophers 
by heart 

The moder.i mrfhod of teaching by so ppets would 
never have appealed to ancient Hindus By this 
method boys are taught a subject most superficially 
in five years which they can learn pretty thoroughly 
m one >«ar The Hindus taught schoolboys only 
one or two subjects at a time, but these subjects 
were taught so well and so thoroughly, that those 
who had studied them became not mere mines of 
information but really cultured beings htodern 
teasers say that the mind of the Child is tired 
by being fixed on only one subject for a tong time 
Hut then how was it that ancient children, v^ether 
Hindu or Chinese or Greek, were not tired’ Either 
tiUy possessed better and healthier minds or what 
1$ more probable, their interest in their subject was 
so thoroughly aroused that they were not tired of 
fiM^ iheit attention on it for a tong time 

The ancient Hindus retied on the teacher to 
influence hiS pupi]> morally and spiritually The 
Hindu gurn (the word signifies a teacher in the 
intellectual as well as in the moral and spiritual sense ) 
commanded implicit obed ence and adiriration from 
his pupils by his knowledge, wisdom and sanctity 


Business and the Professions 
Wiffard L. Sperry’s Dudleian Lecture on 
* The Call to the Mmjstry *' given at the Har- 
vard Union and prmted m the Harvard 
TWogeca/^mew, begins with some impor- 
Unt prefatory remarks on the most important 
question which a man has to decide in this 
world, namely, that of his work iri hfe 
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needs to be done m the n-otld, and their knowledge ■Hie scope ot biology is overwhelmingly targe 
of themselves, their natural inclinations and abiUtie^ It deals with phnts and animals, tneremre \vilh 

The broad in tial option lies between business and bamans It comprehends many subjects hcrelotorc 
the professions The opportunities m the business given special names, but it is not a combination 
world are perfectly apparent There is above all else o( -them any mote than a trunk is the combination 
the rest of the great game, so dear to the strenuous of its branches 

Sl”r"odSiilou!ie loTm bort; «r“SSl; B.ology rncludcB pr.ncples ot heallh cul- 
are SO clear that such a career needs no advocates ture, sex instruction, eugenics, sanitation. 
It should merely be noted, however, that although study of plants and animals, nature stud}, &.C 
the .single individiml may enter business vvith a s«ial instruction the « riter says — 

conscience and with altruistic motives and plans, ne •' 

finds himself in a world that is primarily operated 
with a view to private gam 

The claim of the four major professions— the law, 
medicine teaching, and the ministry— rests upon an 
entirely different premise The professional man 
enjoys certain social recognitions and privileges in 
modern society which are not accorded the business 
man And although, m in for man, the broker or 
banker is often a more high minded person than the 
doctor or teacher, it stiU remains true that the 
professions as a whole have a certain moral eating 


1 do not mean by this to assume, among other 
things, that sex instrui'tion as such should be de 
hnitcly and directly given va a course m biology. 
Dnt I do agree with Dr. Charles \V Eliot, Presi- 
denUEmentus of Harvard, and president of the 
American hederation of Sex Hygiene when he 
gave his approval to the statement ‘that biology 
IS (he only subject in which these facts can be 
presented in a normal way’ 1 do see the polen 
tiahties m biology in this respect We all grant 

IS clear and valid The members of every great pro- ‘he clergyman is small 

I — j » _j .L — — 1. capable teacher can and will impart many 

valuable facts by connotation He may start with 
pollinaiion in {lowers This makes an excellent 
iginmng Fishes and amphibia with their null 
»a eggs will come still neater to the point VYhen 


fession ore organized primarily around the principle 
of service 

As a Balliol don at Oxford said — 

The difference between industry as it exists today. - ^ 

and a profession is then, simple and unmisUkable he comes to birds he may bring out the mating 
The former is organised for the protection of rights, instinct, the establishment of homes, the care of 
mainly tights to pecuniary gam The latter is organ young He ma\ even proceed with caution into 
ized imperfectly indeed, but none the less genu nety mammals If the master m charge of all this be 


for the petfotmance of duties 

Educational Valno of Biology 
John C Page writes in Eilucaltot 
Biology IS fundamental Elementary biology 
1 its properly conceived form studies ■ ’ 


, . . - - - charge c. - - , 

cuUuied, and possessed o! a mind and personality 
that measure up to his catling, he will awaken no 
morbid interest, but instead will bring 8 clear light 
of understanding He will awaken, if anything a 
spirit of gallantry in the boys and in the girls 
one of faithfulness and parental instinct In general 
It IS within his poiver to inspire a high sense of 
socmi responsibility biongbt about through a true 


m its properly conceived form studies man and .i;« .®. inrougii 

pictures him in his proper setting as one living creature ©fa home ^ instinct underlying the format 
■sawsnsvSv "v ■s^as^>h di d^T1els xritn "Ue ^as * 

relationship sometimes mtimate and always vital U SsniVaiir.^ ....-a « i i j 

ife root ood 1,00k robjoct from «i,,ch spnoi. . ?»■“»>'<>" implres. a knowledge ol 

all the delKjucscent branches of the tree ot (be °a««r‘otog> anti of how disease germs are 

knowledge of life in all its manifold manifestations carried by flies, mosquitoes i>.c I rotii 

U IS unique, and no other subject can take Its place btologj spring apriculture. horticulture, 

_ Horrculture ar.rl'kninrM hrrsbani, 
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India and tho Empire. 

Mr Lionel Curtis had been recently lectur- 
ing in America His final address was an 
apology for imperialism, and specifically for 
the British Empire as a practical contribution 
to that ultimate political ideal, a supernational 
state According to The A'rt Republic — 

Mr Cnttis, admitted that unless the pnnc pie of 
the common«ealih replaces that of emp re the whole 
structure will fall Me further declared that “the 
(tlalions of the people of Europe and America to those 
of Asu and Africa ate the ultimate problem of politics 
Ihc future, then of the British Empire as a foundation 
01, or model for, a world state, and the value of its 
contribution to the solution of this ultimate problem 
cl politics, depend on the inclusion of India as a 
Ihia commonwealth 

The British Empite is now engaged m the task 
®! t*coaqueting India. Once it took the country 
physically, by war and chicane, setting native states 
•KaiBst each other, entering alliances to subdue 
*n«nies and betiay friends Now it must concjuet 
the country spiritually, m the name of the august 
conception of an imperial commonwealth ol which 
Mr Lwnel Curtis thinks so highly as the basis lor a 
wsrW state 

t- **.* believe , he said solemnlv, that the cause of 
Ik. “7 '** **'* fi*s gamed immeasurably by 
“•'* 'hsjjsion of India in a commonwealth which centres 
'nihetSest ' 

The Ne-j. Republic criticises Mr Curtis 
partly thus 

tion?^ It *^”*"*® to a commonwealth begs the ques- 
w.,!,. , '* Ihe necessary substitution of common 
^ 'h for emp re for which Mr 1 lonel tortis m 
Jhft •i®' India is concerned he will admit 

^P'^’cess has not gone far Bui passing this 
'“<1“ red to what extent os m wW way the 
iv^ . fte^om m the East has gamed tbroogh 
of India by the British u as that control 
dfe’ name ol' Irenfom Aas «" ifceti 
as a If., '“ that spirit * Is its continuance desired 
'Ir I .nf"! contributing to the world free stale ol 
imag nation I On the contrary 


Social a'j ‘"'S'a rias been exercised always loi sne 
hntish.arwt^T^r'^'i' advantage of certain chssesol 
tont future IS envisaged chiefly from the 

these classes Mr I lonel Curts 
of l>w one that the whole sttuctrire 

Ind,' ^®^'"'cs> finance and racial association m 
the dommlf?"""’'"* •>« greed and arrogance of 

ol race. The value of India as an outpost 

la PfT,,, ff'e Last IS chiefly as a terrible warning 

r^rrsia China Japan 


As regards the task of coiquenng India 
sptnlaally m which, according to Mr Curtis, 
Britain is now engaged the \merican paper 
remarks — 

The sgnsof the sp r tual conquest of India by the 
British are not hopelul Mr Curtis quMed apprecia 
I velj Captain Mahan s apothegm to the effect tint 
* the province of force m human affairs is to give moral 
ideis time to lake root. The moral ideas m the 
present case seem to be provided not by fyord Read 
ing or the Prince of Wales or even Mr I lonel Cur'is, 
but rather the Mahatma Gandhi 

The Weu Republic then proceeds to state 
a i)u\im of political science and apply it to 
India 

There was a principle of political science enunciated 
by an Lnghshman a generation wh ch might seem 
to apply to Inda as well as to afford a clue to the rela 
tions of the peoples of America and Europe ie those 
of Asia and Africa lohn Kuskin proposed at a test 
of the right of a ruler his willingness to die for his 
subjects Men charged with high respons bility are 
ecpMied to meet this supreme test why should not a 
king die for his people instead of demand ng that they 
should d e for him ’ Ate Engl shmen ready fo d e 
far InJta' Many have actually done so many 
luore have itie^or ^rituA rn/v in tndta which even 
10 Mr Lionel Curtis does not mean the same thing 
W II Lord Read ng de lor India' Will the Pnnee 
of Wales de for India' He showed exiraord nary 
complacency in allowing scores or hundreds ol Indians 
to d e for him on the occasion of his imperni progress 
and among his reported utterances we have failed 
In hnd one express ng a decent regret at the death and 
suffering due tt> the provocation of Ins visit W ill 
Mahatma Gandtii d e for fnd a * \Vill tlie 40 000 
non co.operators now m prison die for India ' Then 
they rather than Lord Read ng Mr Lionel Curtis or 
llie Prince of Wales have met at ieisl the moral test 
oi their I ght to rule Indis 

Women As Dictators 

Twenty four hours after the dedication of 
the Woman’s Parliament in Washington a 
representative of The Lathes' Home Journal 
asked Mrs O H P Belmont, President of 
the Woman's Party in the United States of 
America wliat she really meant when she 
said that henceforth women were to be dicta- 
tors She nas the fortieth or fiftieth person 
who had put the same question to Mrs Bel- 
mont in that verv limited space of time Her 
reply IS given in The I adies' Home Journal 
mlhe followin,' words m pact 
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riie end of the dictatorship of the world by men 
alone IS m sight We women have lived long enough 
in the cramped confines of a misfit social structure 
We have been forced to sit still too long We have 
been powerless for such an endless time that we 
have accumulated enough stored up energy to shape 
any structure to our will 

We know we can manage the house We can 
reconstruct it We can put on a left wing and a 
right wing We can add a sun porch to let m the 
light We could even tear the house down if we 
I ked — and I think men know that too 

The time has come to lake this world muddle 
that men have created and strive to turn it into 
an ordered peaceful, happy abiding place for hu 
man t) In its present condition the woild is its 
own worst indetment aga nst the sole d ctatorship 
of men Men have always o struded nnd suppressed 
the intellect of one half of the human race. They 
have always worked for themselves that is not 
sufficient Ihe error lies here 

By excluding women men have inteifeccd for too 
long with the development intetests and intelligence 
of humanity Men have always kepi women m 
subject on I o acknowledge them as eauals would 
have destroyed the r own pedestals I hey have 
opposed an even partially woman governed world 
fearing a limitation of their own undisputed freedom 
Men have insisted not only that wc five m a mao 
governed world but that wc worship m a man 
aommated church and we can no longer accept 
this 

\Ve are going to make the necessity changes but 
not for the sake of women alone I nave no near 
sighted idea that what is done for women and 
entdien is not to the advantage of men also In 
short, we are not working against men for women 
when we speak of women as delators we are 
working for the human race 

Filipino Indepondence. 
According to the Jones Law the Filipinos 
are to obtain independence when they have 
established stable government This they have 
done even according to the Wood-hotbes 
Mission which has reported against giving 
them independence Die Philippine Press 
Bulletin says — 

No Arnerican official, whether of the past or ilw 

administration has denied the «lalement of 
me Philipp ne legislature, the certificnie of the 
Governor General and the finding of the President of 
the United States to the effect that we have csUblished 
the stable government required by the Jones Law 
m accordance with the interpretation that universal 
u^ge has awigned to these words Even the report 
ot the v\ ood 1 orbes Mission which is unwarrantably 
severe and ent cal does not deny this asseilion 

There are apparently m President McKinleys 
estimate two mam elements in a stable government 
1 irst ability to maintain order and insure peace and 
tranquilly and the secuiitycf citizens an^second 
ab hty to observe intMnational obligations To those 
^o elements Mr Root in ins instructions for the 
Culan people added the following ^ It must rest 


upon the peaceful suffrages of the people and mus _ 
contain constitutional 1 mitations to protect thepeopti. 
from the arbitrary actions of the Government A1 
these elements are to be found m the Philippine*^ 
to day* t 

Woman Suffrage in India. 

An interview with the Rf. lion Srinivasi^ 
Sastn published in The Woman Citizen of 
America, contains the following passages 
among others ' — 

The delegate who showed the broadest and most 
generous feeling and the highest spirit in his attitude 
toward the woman problem was Srinivasa Sastn, 
the British Delegate representing India— the country 
in winch the progress of woman his been retarded 
more perhaps thin in any other bccaiAe of the pte- 
judices of religion and the social caste system 

Yet* said Mr Sastn, "I think that the light is 
penetrating more than people in the outside world may 
realize 

"Women in my country, whether married or not. 
can hold properly m their own name under an ancient 
law Another ancient law provides a dowry from the 
parents called ’Sm dlian*— which means woman’s 
properly I hts dowry is inherited by the daughters ' 
As regards the vote given to our women 
in some provinces, Mr Sastn observes 
‘In their case it i> not demanded by the nccess lies 
of their lives but is a mete luxury considered some 
how Of other a part of civilized life 

'My hope IS that this premature granting of the 
suffrage will reverse the course of the development 
of women in India and cause her life and acts to 
become fuller and richer as in more modern countries 

^^here the influence uf the Moslem has been felt 
in Northern India, women are screened and hidden 
from the gaze of men But m Southern India they 
move about freely and even attend public meetings 
1 hey figure very often in the list of the delegates to 
conventions and conferences and a great part of the 
work which resulted m granting the franchise to 
women has been done in every province by 
as^iaiions of ladies amongst whom several have 
taken a leading part. 

I see no end or limit to the place that women can 
reach when she has her chance ' And men can hold 
the one attitude wh ch is to open every door to her 
as last as possible i here can be no greater work in 
the wild than the elimination of suffering and dis 
auiitv and surely there is no suffering and disability 
'll deserved as that which s” 
n.K**^***"^® ^ visited upon women for no 

other reason than their sex 

We do not think the suffrage has been 
given to Indian women prematurely 

The Turks 

Miss Bessie Beatty, for three years editor 
ot AlcCall s Magazine ’ and a distinguished 
"ar correspondent gives m 
le Century Afagustiti. her opinion of th® 
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Turks and Turkish affairs from personal 
knowledge of Constantinople and from know- 
ledge gamed b> personal contact with noted 
Tnrks, including the crown prince American 
globe-trotters go to Constantinople with the 
preconceived idea that 

The Turk was an ambet-skmned man who wore 
a red fez, and earned a lone, curved knife drip- 
ping with blood 

But in the case of the parlj of which she 
was one, 

They went away, these Amcricm globe-trot- 
trts, qu te thorooghty convinced thil there are two 
sides to the Turkish question 

Before the season was over, other sh ps arrived 
The number o( tourists mounted from the hundreds 
into the thousands More quest ons were asked 
and answered All of them, when they sailed 
away from Constantinople, had undergone the 
espenence of their predecessors. 

She adds — 


No one need ramimue the suffering of the 
Armeniaos and olher minority peoples of the Near 
Mst, but It should be possible to wok behind the 
atrocity story and discover the elements that make 
lurlc^ what she is today and find out what she 
way bfcome to morrow 

atrocity story 

ours all down tne ages, )et ....... ~.— 

■a become sophisticated about it Religious an 
lannisms have long been used far the political 
W economic advantage of one or another power 
*'*^’**»lV they have been deliberately created and 
car^iy nursed for the benefit of an ambitious roter 
.vP*?** Turkey from a distance 

*ith the eye of the casual observer have little 
1““ the viuHty and extent of the nationalist 
It has what military power there is, 
*fhat discipline It has the support 
*'l ““t the tiniest portion of the populace of 
»Mt IS left of that once mighty Turkish Fmpire 
T 1 *** governments sde by side 

“1 lurlcej.no one pretends that the Constantinople 
government functions 


The attitude of the resident American of 
was not the least interesting 
of the things she found there 


He goes to Turkey after having been thotoughK 

an KKiviiiz^^ 

f, has lived with him a short time, hr 

eimwtiy swings to the opposite exireme When 
. a* lived there a little longer, he acquires a 
r that middle ground of judgment which 


footing 


® point of view probably not far i_ 
oefM^ f'!”" truth He learns from personal ex 
tint every Tuck is not an issass.n, oi 
}|^ ^''’’'"‘an or Greek cither a saint or a corpse 
Ih- tt®* minimize the terrible price of suffenm 
T^rV V I®?" P*'^' "or does he excuse Ih. 

wtnrK ^ jf learns to search and find catre- 
mod [y his judgments He discovers, too 


that, rurkey of yesterday is not Turkey of to-day 
and that still another Turkey is in the building 

In Constantinople I found both Turks and Ameri- 
cans asking with some indignation why it is that 
America publishes only one side of the Greco-Turkish 
situaiun T When I asked what they ivould have 
us publish, they replied with questions 

‘Why was the report of the commission of 
investigation of the Greek occupation of Smyrna 
suppressed! Why has no one ever blamed the 
Greeks for the atrocities committed against the 
Turks in that occupation T , 

“Why does everyone talk of Armenian refugees 
and never mentions the seventy thousand Turkish 
refugees in Consiantinople, driven out of their 
homes m Asia Minor by the Greeks * 

*\\ hy does no one ever tell about the efforts 
the Turkish Nationalists made to prevent the 
Armenian evacuation of Cilicia ? 

Eventually one begins to join them in wondering 

Of Smyrna Mis« Beatty writes — 

Smyrru is, of course, the sorest of the Turkish 
tender spots The Turk maintains that atrocities 
there ace committed by the Greeks under the eyes 
of Allied battleships, and that the Allies, aware 
of ihs, did nat lift a voice in protest or a hand 
■n protection 

It IS true that the report of a committee of 
■Avesiigaiion of which the Amercan high commas 
sioner Adm<ra1 Mark Rnstol, and other equally 
qualified representatives of the Alli»d governments 
Were members, has never been made pubic The 
Commission found the facts sufficiently appalling 
to recommend the immediate withdrawal of the 
Creek army, but the affair stopped there 

It IS fairly understandable wny the English Govern' 
ment. actively backing the Greeks, was eager to 
keep the (acts of this occupation from their public 
The motive of out own government in also p geen- 
holing (hi> report is not qu te so clear Our gov 
ernmeot bad less at stake It might have considered 
that It could afford to trust the American people 
a little more fully wilh the facts Atrocities are 
unpleasant reading at all limes, but, after all, if 
one IS lo judge, one must have all and not half 
of the truth 

In Miss Beatty s opinion, 

Turkey is a barometer of many things A student 
of international pot tics can tell fairly well how 
affairs are go'ng with Great Britain by watching 
her altitude toward Turkey If she extends a 
reluctant olive branch to the Turkish Nationalists, 
it ts probable that things are a little unsettled in 
Egypt, India, or some other corner of the Moslem 
world When she proposes a new investigation of 
the Turkish atrocities and backs a Greek offensive. 

It IS fairly safe to assome that things in the 
Moslem world are going not too b-idly from the 
Bntish point of view, and England can afford to 
risk the ire of the inhabitants of certain of her 
possessions or spheres of influence Sometimes her 
policy IS determined by Turkish concessions to Prance 
and Italy 

Some idea of Mustapha Kemat Pasha’s 
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self abnegation is gamed from the following 
sentences from a young Turk s conversation 
When we speak of our government to day we 
mean Angora The enl re press is an Angora press 
Muslapha Ivemal could became d ctator of Turkey 
to morrow if he chose but he has del beralely 
deprived h mself of power ^ 


aeamst the shareholders and I understand 
that u suit IS going on in the Bombay Court 
against some prominent Calcutta Marwari 
su^areholders 1 also learu that a counter 
<uit has been filed against the Company for 
deceiving the shareholders by keeping them 
Ignorant of the true state in Mulsht Petha 
and various other charges 


The Bery Loom 


Torecast 


We received two letters of complaint 
against the Bery Loom a few days ago The 
one from Uabu Radba Prasad Das Head 
master, Baidyapur George Institute, states 
that the loom is ‘ heavy and unmanagc 
able,” and that"Messrs B D BervandCo 
and Mr Hoogewarf could not satisfy the 
institute authorities and we have been 
reluctantly compelled to keep the matter 
hanging” The other from Balm Abinash 
chandra Chaudbury of village Charipara 
P 0 Utbah ( Dacca ) who says he holds 
the firm’s invoice No 1274, states that 
the loom 18 too heavy to be worked by a 
weaver ' and it is absolutely impossible 
for a man to work on Che same for an 
hour even and 30 yards of cloth per day 
can never be expected on the loom ” As 
we are not weaving experts and have 
no first hand knowledge of the loom we 
can offer no opinioti, and cannot under 
take to publish any correspondence on the 
subject Our suggestion is that if any 
party has any grievance, the remedy lies 
in a place different from newspaper 
offices 


Mulshi Petha Satyagraha 


The Poona correspondent of Snnrajya 
writes to It from Poona on the 13th 
September that the Mulshi Petha Satya 
graha has recently entered on the third 
phase of the struggle He wntes, in part - 
The Tata Company 


The Tata Power Company has not vel 
becomiDg very difficnltfoi 
the Company to get contractors and alst 
labourers It is also understood that th« 
Company is hard pressed for money as th« 
shareholders are refusing to pay their instal 
ments owing to the Satyagraha move 
incnt Matters have come to such n pass 
that the Company is obliged to file »mti 


The Satyagraha campaign will assume a 
serious aspect by the end of October, as the 
rainy season would then be over and as 
hundreds ofenrolled volunteers will be going 
to tbe scene of action from all parts of Maha 
rashtra Perfect non violent atmosphere exists 
in Mulshi Petha There is grim determination 
prevailing in Maharashtra to see the thing 
throngh Unfortunately there is not absolute 
unanimity m Maharashtra over this matter 
but the great majority are for Satyagraha, as 
can be understood from the resolutions of the 
Akhii Maharashtra Mulshi Panshad held in 
Bombay on June 11th this year 

f'i'orn what I could see, it is affording tbe 
Mawalas and the Tolunteers au excellent lesson 
in the non violent fight for ones own rights 
The matter may now be taken up by other 
provinces also in so far as sympathy may be 
shown, by sending volnoteers and doing propa 
Mnda against Andhra Tamil and Karaatak 
L recruited here for construction of 

the Tata Company s works 


‘Morning Post s” Comment on 
‘Censuro on Premier' 


The Indian Legislative Assembly's reso 
lutiOD on the t remier's ' steel frame” 
speech bos been construed as a vote of 
censure on Mr George In commenting 
on It the London MomwffPost contemp 
tuously refers to the Assembly as ‘‘a sub 
legislature eighteen months’ 


Indmnt on to advise 

Indians who profess to be fully Brown poh 

anrndH ^ ^^tter Se^of reX.es 

of to be' citizens 

to think la 

M ti,- "‘cognise that such a question 

Stnif* Constantinople and the 

iV the Ifght of what 

®“*‘Ope and not by the re- 
moter consideration of what is asrceable to 
the sentiments of Mahomedans m iX 

The position taken up by the London 
hn^'" corrwt if “Europe” 

naa not taken upon itself to interfere m 
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the affairs of ' Mahomcdans la India,” 
had not subjected them to its rule and 
had not asked them to fight for it against 
their Turkish co-rehgionists But as 
matters stand, The Mornw" Post's re 
marks are sheer impndence 

Bengal Ministers and the Indian 
Association 


In onr last issue ttc had occasion 
to refer to the methods that are being 
employed now for sometime past by 
two Ministers of Bengal, with the help 
of their too ready and willing sup 
porters, for converting the Indian Associa 
tion into -a Mmistenal instrument It 
appears that these methods are being 
opposed by a number of independcat 
members of the Association although 
their efforts have so far borne no fniit 
are informed that twenty one mem 
hers of the Association sometime ago 
addressed a communication to the 
Honorary Secretary protesting against 
the extremely arbitrary, high banded and 
discourteous manner in which the Prcsi 
dent, Sir Surendranath Banerjea con 
ducted himself at the last AnouaJ Meeting 
of the Association, held on the 31st 
July, 192J The signatones urged that 
as the procedure adopted at the meeting 
was illegal, irregular and unconstitu 
tional, the proceedings were vitiated in 
consequence The letter pointed ont 
infer a/n the following irregularities 
and demanded that a fresh meeting be 
called for the consideration of the 
business of the last annual meeting — 


( 1 ) In the case of the election of the 
Secretary and Assitaot Secretaries the voUog 
was not by ballot althoogh voting by 
lot was urged ( 2 ) The election of 20 
members of the Committee was not by 
means of voting papers as provided in the 
Holes ( Role 23 (b) ) Certain printed papers 
eontainmg a hst of names were accepted as 
voting papers in spite of protest by some 
members (3) When two different names 
were proposed for the Secretaryship tne 
second name was put to the vote as an 
amendment, m spite of objection and protest 
(*) One name proposed for Assistant Secre- 
taryship was pat to the vote as an nm«o 
ment. (5) One candidate for Assistant 
secretaryship was allowed to connt the votes 
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cast in favour of bis rival candidate { 0 ) 
The counting of v otes was not properly- 
done In the case of the election of the Secre 
tary the aecuraej of the counting was ehal 
leoged and a recount was demanded but 
refused In the case of the election of one 
of the Assistant ‘Secretaries it was proved 
on a recount that the original counting was 
wrong At this a recount was again demanded 
in the case of the election of the Secretary but 
was again refused ( 7 ) Division was de 
manded but was refused by the President 
( 8 ) Members were not allowed even to 
state their points of order or mak.e their 
submission for the Chairman s ruling and 
were peremptorily asked to sit down Lastly, 
the attitude of the Chairmm was throughout 
arbitrary high handed and extremely dis 

courteous 

The requisition was put before the I xe 
entire Committee of the Association, who 
coorened a special general meeting to 
consider it The Special Meeting was 
accordingly held on the 12th September 
last We have not so far come across any 
official account of the proceedings of this 
meeting The reports that we have received 
from more sources than one, however, show 
that the procedure and methods adopted 
by the President and the Executive of the 
Association at the Special Meeting were 
evea more outrageous than those of the 
preceding meeting 

The complaint made by the requisition 
ista was directed mainly against the 
President of the Association W hen, there 
lore the Special Meeting commenced, some 
of the requisitionists rightly protested 
against Sir Surendranath Banerjea occupy 
lOg the chair But he refused to listen 
to this most reasonable objection Know 
lot' that the meeting was a packed one, 
composed mainly of members who bad 
been brought there on the definite under 
standing that in voting they should 
recognise the principle that he who pays 
the piper should call for the tune, it was 
easy for the Minister President to say 
that lie would vacate the chair only if the 
meeting wanted him to do so Thereupon, 
tt was formally moved and duly seconded* 
that Sir Surendranath should vacate the 
chair It was not surprising that this 
motion was lost 

The position of the Chairman 
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meeting is nnnlogous to tint of n judge 
It 13 a fundameatnl rule of Hiv that n 
judge shall not sit in judgment upon a 
matterm which his oan conduct is under 
enquiry The meeting in question was 
held for the specific purpose of discussing 
the conduct of the Chairman at the last 
Aunual Meeting and definite allegations 
of high handedness and irregularity had 
been made against him Invicn of these 
allegations we fail to understand how 
the Chairman could stick to his throne 
oa a show of hands In fact he himself 
stated that he was not going to abdi 
cate It was eminently desirable that 
the Chairman should not only be elected 
without any opposition hut that there 
should not also he any reasonable ground 
for suspicion m the mind of even a 
minority that they might not get justice 
and such a suspicion was inevitable when 
the Chairman whose conduct was under 
discussion himself presided over that verv 
meeting ^ 

It IS an unwritten law of public meet 
mgs ceeogmsed all over the world that 
the Chairman of a meeting in eases where 
or fairness IS impugned or 

matter of enriairv and discussion aaeatea 
two M that the 

er^ If'fi"? “=“8“' '"‘■o “■■e TSoeiat 
''®tociation are igno 
St tS. ‘ f' u '"“'“"'■■y fact We would 
in?a n? “P ““C proceed 

Other institutions and 

eouutrl ‘^°', ‘‘°,‘ P“““= to this 

howlut.T'’ This will show 

the nee 1 ^ ^ ontenable and indefensible is 
Bau^°,e St bureadranath 

utrjea and his supporters in the matter 
tion tif to note m this eonnec 

heldth e “‘gl- Court has 

tre aM Magistrate is notcompetent to 

Sw ■“ Totstiou The 

law is very euphcit in the matter Itdis 

trn'te^ oo judge or magis 

the court to* wh* P^ortsion of 

his eoS ,r “ “PP'o' '"S from 

ms court try or commit for trial anv 

case to or in which hr. \ ^ 

soually interested and no jud|e Jr ma^Is 


trntc should heir nn appeal from any 
judgment or order pissed or made by 
himself" What a court takes into coosi 
deration in such cases is ' not merely the 
question whether there has been any real 
bias m the mind of the presiding judge 
against the accused but also the further 
question whether incidents may not have 
happened which, though they may be 
susceptible of crplnnation and may have 
happened without there being nnv real bias 
in the mind of the judge are nevertheless 
such ns maj create in the mind of the 
nccuseil n reasonable apprehension that 
he may not hn\e a fair and impartial 
trial ' Tilts IS the rule obtaining also m 
the case of a chairman of a meeting 

That ns Chairman of the Inst Annual 
Meeting of the Association Sir Surendra 
nath Binerjea had perpetrated irrcgu lari 
ties of the grossest nature w os beyond any 
doubt The most stmightfonNard course 
for him under the circumstances would 
have been to acknowledge Ins mistake 
and to make amends for the injury 
that he had done to fellow members of 
the Association by bis arbitrary rulings 
and rude and olTensivc conduct But tins 
was a course which conld not be expected 
cither from the Minister President of the 
Indian Association or from his new 
associntes A spell of * bnef authority 
has deprived them of their mental 
equilibrium They now seem to believe 
that they can disregard everybody else 
with impunity They have begun to 
comport themselves m a manner which 
shows, ns if they do not consider them 
selves bound by any earthly rules legal 
constitutional or moral observed by ordi 
nary mortals 

Ihe terms of the resolution on the 
requisition that Mr Jatindranath Basu 
moved at the meeting show that our 
observations are not based on fictitious 
statements or imaginary grievances 
Though opposed by a number of ludepen 
dent members this resolution was sup 
ported by Mr Provas Chandra Mitter 
the Minister of Education and two 
of his lieutenants and was accepted 
by a majority of votes Mr Jatiudranath 
Basu laid down in his resolution the 
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proposition that a Chairman s mlinga 
were to be final Nothing conid be more 
extraordinary than this Sir Surendra 
nath Baneqea's friends were nnable 
to advance any valid arguments in 
support of the proposition that they 
propounded, but they made up for this 
by emitting a good deal of sound and 
fnry The Chairman of a meeting, 
especially when he i\as also a Minister, 
was so snpenor a person that they 
seemed to take it to be almost a sacrilege 
that his rnhngs should be questioned 
or bis conduct animadverted against 
We quite realise that it would have 
been convenient for the Ministers 
and their fnends if the accepted law 
of meetings supported their view 
Unfortunately for them, however, this 
*3 not so Even a tolerable acquato 
tance with the law and procedure on 
the subject will show this They have, 
we know, adopted Mr Jatiudranatb 
Basu's resolution by a majority of 
votes Bat even a majority can never 
have any justification or right for 
doing anything unconstitutional or illegal 
A majority, because it is a majority, 
cannot validate a thiog that is on the 
face of it invalid 

If the two Ministers and their 
supporters were to urge that as the 
Chairman was the sole judge on a quesliou 
of order, etc , his deosion should be 
JVgarded as final and conclusive at the 
moment, there would be some sense m 
such a suggestion Even at that very 
moment a majority of members might 
constitutionally decline to accept the 
dwistonof the Chairman In any case, 
thece can be no doubt that under the 
Jaw of meetings members of a meeting 
have the right of challenging the rnhag 
of the Chairman given at a previous 
meeting in cases in which such rnling 
was obviously improper and wrong 
The way in which the power of closure 
was used by a majonty at the meeting 
^Qwed that neither Sit Surendranatb 
oaneijea nor his associates were people 
who conld be expected to follow a fair 
and constitutional procedure Before this 
procedure was put in requisition it was 


esseotiol that the minority should have 
been afforded adequate opportunities of 
expressing their views One member, who 
wanted to oppose Mr Jatmdranath 
Basu’s resolution, rose and made several 
unsaccessful attempts to speak While 
Mr Provas Chandra Mitter and two 
other supporters of Sir Snrendranath, 
who rose after this member, were allowed 
to have their say, the aforesaid^ member 
was not permitted to speak All on a 
sudden the motion for closure was sprung 
upon the meeting and adopted by a 
mechanical majority This was a case 
of flagrant abuse of the power of closure 
and a glaring infringement of the rights 
of the minority 

Sir Sarendtanatb Banerjea bas, we find, 
been allowed to perpetrate a senes of 
irregolanties, both at the last Annual 
Meeting and the Special Meeting It is 
because he has at his back a majority that 
be bas dared to act in such a grossly per* 
verse and uoconstitutional manner Bat 
when one comes to know bow this 
majority is composed, one realises its 
extremely unreal and unsubstantial 
character What value can we reasonably 
attach to a majority vote when the 
majonty consists mostly of people whose 
subscnptioos are paid by influential mem 
bers of the Association There are also 
some who stand to gam by their 
association with the ministers in 
whose bands lie so much power and 
patronage If and when the source of the 
snbscnpUooa is traced and made known 
to the public, the disclosures would be 
starthng indeed ' 

When we say all this we do not, of 
course, mean to suggest that there are 
not any honest or independent men 
among the supporters of Sir burendranatb 
But their number is very small Principal 
Herambacbandra Maitra a Vice President, 
and one of the seniormost members of the 
Association, who was not present at the 
Anaual Meeting very appropriately asked 
the President in the course of the discns 
sioa on the requisition if it was a fact that 
at the previons meeting a member rose to 
a poiat of order, but was not al 
to make his submission Though 
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President did not answer this simple 
question a welllnown member of the 
\ssoci'ition bore testimony to the truth 
of the nllegation contained in it And 
Principal Mnitrn when he left the 
meeting, was heard to remark that the 
Indian Association so long ns it acted 


that on the morning of June -S the accused 
who had returned from leave the prciious night 
had to attend the British Station Hospital 
Jhansi for -medical inspection and that oo his 
war there certain persons made abasiic re- 
marks about him hile theaccu'cd was return 
intr and pi'sstng the cookhouse abuse w as ogam 
used It is alleged that the accused then went 

— - .. to i„g barracks got hia rillc put a cartridge 

thus could never command any respect breech went into the verandah nna 


from the public 

Now tlie question is is there no remedy 
for such tyranny on the part of the 
majont) ’ Tes there is The remedy 
vs as an English writer points out 
while di'icussing the question of the Rule 
of the Majority the purification of 
public opinion the ennobling of public 
life the rousing of public spirit the 
education of public conscience the 
development of the sense of public respon 
sibility It 18 now the duty of the public 
therefore to demand that the Ministers 
should before everything else be divested 
of all influence and authority over the 
conduct and management of the affairs 
of public institutions in the country 

Another Murdor Case from U P 


f red at the cook . . 

Major Berkett officer commanding the regi 
meat said that accused told him after the 
incdent that wlcn he v\ as abused he made «p 
Ills mmd that there would be one nntne less 
to send a Bntish soldier to detention 
was an order that ciery assault by a soldier 
OD an Indian had to be reported to bimla 

KepljiDg to bis lordsliip accused said that 
when he beard the abusive remark made about 
bin be went to bis barracks took np a ^fle 
and coming out fred He said that bis mother 
was in a lunatic asylum m Cork and he also 
ha 1 an aunt in the same osylum 

The Ooiemment Prosecutor submitted that 
It was a case of deliberate murder No plea of 
lunacy bad been put forward at any stage iQ 
the case 

His lordship m hts summing up said it was 
admitted that the accused fred at a group of 
Indians that Nanhe was killed was not denied 
and if «ome of the witnesses were to he believed 


it was a case of murder all the elements of t^ 
In our last issue we comraeoted oo a crime being present As regards the plea of 


clear case of murder tried lo the AUababad 
High Court which sentenced the accused 
to death but forwarded the jury s 
recommendation for mercy to the 
Eovernor who commuted the sentence 
to penal servitude for life The convict 
is a Luropeao soldier who had deliberately 
murdered an Indian for fun s sake 
without the least provocation 

Another case of a European Lance 
Corporal who had murdered an Indian 
cook boy recently tried at tbe same High 
Court has ended in a death sentence with 
a recommendation for mercy by the jury 
We make some extracts from “Ibe States 
wans report which does cot show that 
there was anj proof that the murdered 
man abused the accused Grundy 

The trial of Lance Corporal S A Grundy 
2nd boutli Wales Borderers Jhaus commenced 


lunacy no medical eiidence had been adduced 
to prove the insan ty of the accused 

The jury returned after about an hours deli 
beratiou and brought in an unanimous verdict 
of gu Ity of murder but with a recommendation 
to mercy 

His lordship addressing Grundy said be 
would forward the recommendation to the pro 
per authorities Ills lordship coosidered th-* 
case a very painful one and he had to do his 
duty A man had been killed in a premeditated 
and brutal manner His life was as valuable 
as anyone else s His lordsh p could not but 
look on the act as a wanton and brutal one 
and discreditable not only to the prisoner bnt 
to his distinguished regiment and the British 
Army generally His lordship then sentenced 
Grond) to death 

Mrs Bosant and Indian Homo 
Rulo 

It IS said that Mrs Besant has 
broached the idea that at the next 


waters sliall be isl ti 

charge was thit U had murdered Nanhe a candidate who promise when 

cookboy by«hoot ngh ni The accused pleaded ®‘ccted to help m forming a convention 
1 *,, .. of “«“ber9 of tie new legislatures who 

The facts vs related by the prosecution are wiU have a mandate so she expresses it 
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to formulate ao improved constitution 
She hopes it vrtll be possible to place that 
constitntioa before the legislature and 
then to present it to Parliament with a 
request that statutory effect shall le 
given to It 

Smyrna 

Smyrna who«e almost total destrnc 
tioD by fire is reported is a verv old city 
It was a colony founded by the Greeks 
about the seventh century B t. Its name 
almost in its modem form is to be found 
in both the Attic and Lolic dialects of 
the Greek language It is one of the oties 
which claimed to be the birthplace of 
Homer 

Long Diatanco Swimming in tho 

Hooghly 

In the swimming race from Chandcr 
nagore to Calcutta a distance of some 
twenty two miles according to the 
organisers B K Bose of Bagh 
Bazar Swimming Club won handsomely 
by 50 yards A T Butt ( Life Saving 
Society) B C Bhattacbarya ( Life Saving 
Society) and H Chatterji (Bagh Bazar 
SC) occupied the second third and fourth 
positions respectively The oiScial time 
of the winner was given as 4 hours and 
Si minutes which was very credirable 
though the competitors swam with the 
tide The loss of three lives oo the 
occasion— not among the swimmers is 
very much to be regretted There was 
Culpable mismanagement It is also 
reported by trustworthy eye witnesses 
that the real winner was batisb Cbaodra 
Banerjee of the Central Swimming Clab 
being ahead of B K Bose by 20 yards 

Motilal Qbosh 

By the death of Babu Motilal Ghosh 
India loses her oldest and most experienced 
journalist Journalism caught him and 
his elder and more famous and gifted 
brother Sisirknmar Ghosh young and 
shaped their career Babu Motilal Ghosh 
did many other things besides editing and 
writing for The Anirita Bazar Vatnka 
But because of his single minded devotion 
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to It be IS best knon n in connection with 
that paper 

It was at first a Bengali weekly publish 
ed 55 years ago from a village in jessore 
named Amrita Bazar after their mother 
Amntamayi where the brothers were bom 
The press was a wooden hand press The 
broilers not only owned and edited the 
paper but were also its compositors and 
ink manufacturers Even in those early 
days the paper was a terror to oppressors 
and evildoers They fearlessly exposed 
ofliaal misdeeds At that time this required 
greater courage than now for numbers 
of gentlemen not to speak of ladies going 
to jail for the country s canse had not 
then become a matter of common expert 
ence The brothers did their duty m 
scorn of consequence They were prose- 
cuted and tl ough they were not convicted 
they were financially ruined for a time 
After th s they removed their press and 
paper to Calcutta Then came the \crna 
cnlar Press Act of \icerov Lyttons days 
which was intended to gag and crush 
independent vernacular papers like the 
Amnta Bazar Patnka But the broi 
Ghosh were equal to the occasion 
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were able to nonplus the bureaucracy 
They procured some old Lnglish type**, 
and the issue of their paper which was 
due to come out just after the passing of 
the Press Act was published m the English 
language-to the chagrin of the Govern 
ment of those days 

The Amrita Bizar Pntnia has e\er 
been famous for its unsparing and detailed 
criticism of official tyranny jobbery, and 
travesties of justice I or this it has more 
than once been caught in the meshes of 
the law But it has survived these 
troubles It has been noted too for the 
publication of official secrets 

For some years past there have been 
m the country many vernacular and 
iinglish papers to serve as exponents of 
nationalism But before their birth the 
Patnka was the only prominent paper 

doing that kind of work 
Babu Motilal Ghose was an able jour 
nalist His memory was a store house of 
information relating to public affairs 
He ^ ® popular style 

S sarcasm His stock 

political parables 

Sf 1 ^ a repeating 

deftly and with effect whenever the oc^ 

S Scotchmen with 

favn«?4 Englishmen was a 

favounte annual pastime of his after the 

hLnrojr® periodical 

unmorous performance of his was 

ath.eTen.eDt of the 
rtffi . 1 'J'staa.fitnre of S.r Lenel 
“■ ‘■‘”«-gaat.or OtE 

power for the PaSr'S 

o??heEt-Dtf ^ aph^fd^ThlEu^e 
.mp™ ”e tteE°LomEand'e?n.Srfeo‘n 
Er tt‘trZsl7a rtf't" 

3 T°=, “■eBr.t.ehGo.etnmeDt 
and as such always of, „ the Goyernment 
It .s true he nerer made .t h.s bnsmess 


to win the favour and be in tlie ^good 
books of officials But he was on good 
terms writh some proMOCinl rulers and 
was selected by 1 ord Carmichael to re 
present Bengal officially at a sanitary 
conference and he attended the conference 
as Bengal s official delegate 

la the days of their youth the bto 
thers Hemantakumar bisirkumar and 
Motila! were attracted to the Brnlirao 
Samnj and exhibited reforming proclivities 
in matters social and religious Gradually, 
however, tlicy ceased to have anything 
to do with Brahmoism and social reform, 
of which they became staunch opponents 
This was one cnu«c of the popularity of 
the Patnkn They, particularly bisirkumar, 
became id*ntified with neo Vnishnnvism in 
Bengal They conducted a Bengali Voish 
nava periodical called Sn Vishnupnja 
Patnk’i Babu Motilal Ghosh was reh 
giously minded and had gentle and allable 
manners He was n believer m spin 
tnahsra and for some years published 
a monthly called The Hindu Spintaal 
Magazine 

On bis death bed he expressed regret 
at being called away at ^ the present 
crisis of India s affairs when he might 
have been able to render some little 
service He expected after death, to 
be able to keep watch over the fortunes 
of iDd.a lie was sorry he was able to 
do so I.ttic for the motherland, and 
hoped that younger workers of both 
seies would be nble to do more He 
gave them all h.s love h.s bless.ngs 
and h.s good w.shes for the.r success 


The Komalist Victory 

tu **■ ^ good pol.t.cal pr.nc.ple in 

the abstract that the .nd.genous .nhab.t 
aats of a country should rema.u m or be 
rratored to possess.on of .t and manage 
Its affa.rs and that others who had come 
LhE? ^onquorors, traders or settlers 
“ practice 

It ts difficult to determine who are the 
mdigenous people of any particular 
TOuntey From the remotest period in 
“I"’ Prshistonc days, all 
mnntries have known wave after wave 
of conquest and colonisation, with the 
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result tiiat it is very difEcult and often 
impossible to de6nitely name the aatoch 
tbonous population of many countries 
Therefore the only practicable rule to 
follow is that all those classes of the 
mhabitauts of a country who have 
their permanent homes in the country 
should share in the government of the 
country on a democratic basis 

Therefore, it is not for Greek, Turk, 
or Armenian, or for European Christians 
in general, to say that the non Greek, 
non Turk or non Armenian section ot 
any region m the Near hast where it is 
permanently settled should vacate it or live 
m it as a subject race or be extermi 
Dated But who is to listen to sober 
counsels For decades, generations and 
centanes bloody racial and religious 
wars, fends and recriminations Jhave 
gone on in many countries where Greeks 
Turks and Armenians have their per 
manent domicile Revenge is in their blood 
and whoever feels himself strong enough 
for the purpose engages m the diabo 
heal pastime of wholesale murder, rapine, 
rape and incendiarism Nobody can 
say who started this devilish game In 
modern times the publicity agents of 
the world for the most part profess 
Chnstianity and are of European extrac 
tion They own and control the cable 
services and the leading newspapers of 
the world Natnrally we hear more 
of Turks and other oriental and non 
Christian peoples having perpetrated mas 
sacres and locendiansmthan of Greets and 
other Huropean and Cbnstian peoples 
having done the same *t is not possible to 
ascertain which stones of massacres are 
amJ wAwilr i^i^cr and to wAat extent 
the truth however, seems to be as 
indicated above, that all parties have 
been guilty some time or other accord 
*ag to their opportunities Enropeao 
and Chnstiau peoples are naturally 
inclined to believe that Mnsalmans are 
more bloodthirsty than Christians Bnt 
even according to the histones nod 
other books written by Cbnstian authors, 
Christian peoples have massacred, poisoned 
or killed by other means many populons 
tnbes and races in Africa, Amenca aod 


Australia, leading sometimes to their 
otter extermination It may well be 
doubted whether Musalmaus ever caused 
such widespread havoc 

Coming to the affairs of the Near East, 
tt is a matter of recent history that an 
Allied commission was appointed to 
investigate some alleged massacres of 
Turks by Greeks It has been repeatedly 
asserted that strong proofs of these 
allegations were obtained But the report 
of this commission has been suppressed 
Therefore, we cannot believe that the 
stories of the Turkish atrocities are true 
or that these alone are true without at 
the same time believing that the Greeks 
were guilty of similar barbanties Then 
again, in the case of the stories of Turkish 
barbarities and incendiarism, why should 
one disbelieve Reuter’s telegram which 
states A report from Adana says that 
the Turkish authorities to Smyrna have 
arrested a number of Greeks and Armem 
aus who have confessed, it is alleged, 
to setting the town on fire” ’ Of the 
message from Rome which states that 
the Turks charge the Greeks who re 
main in the town with hindering the 
efforts to extinguish the fire” ^ 

Ue have ueitber the inclination nor 
any reason to take upon onrselvss the 
role of the devil s advocate either for the 
Greeks ot for the Turks, or even for the 
Armenians XVe condemn all according 
to the measure of their iniquities What 
we are against is a condemnation of the 
Turks alone 

It IS said that the Turk is unfit to 
rule non Christians and non Turks But 
proofs have been cited from the works 
of CAnstesa wnAfru fo s^w CAjC f&f 
Turk is a tolerant master and neighbour 
when the non Turks under him do not 
intrigue and rebel and otherwise provoke 
him Can anything of an entirely 
different character be said of any 
conquering and ruling race ^ Has 
any empire building European Chnstiau 
nation dealt leniently with political 
intnguers, rebels and thorough going 
asserters of native manhood ’ The hands 
of which conquering Western race "" 
not at some period of history or 
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been dyed witb the blood of backward felt as a hamihation that Asiatics should 
coloured races ’ Some of these Christian bear sway anywhere in Europe aad 
1 C nations have even exterminat particulaly on any European popula 


ed whole tribes and populations The 
Turks have not yet succeeded in doing 
so with the Armenians, taking it for 
granted that they tried or wanted to 
do so 

No nation is fit to rule any other 
nation wisely, justly and humanely All 
nations ate unfit to govern others , only 
the unfitness is greater or less 

The soil of Asia Africa America and 
Australia is just as sacred as the soil of 
'S.nrwpe. If be. insisted w’jinn that 
Asiatics must not remain as an inde 
pendent ruling power in anv part of 
Europe it should m common )ustice be 
also insisted upon that people of European 
race should also vacate Asia Africa, 
America and Australia If the European 
occupants appeal to the right of might 
and of age long occupation the Turks 
also ore entitled to the same sort of right 
If it be argued that in Australia New 
Jlealand, parts of America &.c there are 
no survivors of the mdigenous population 
to set up the plea of self determination 
and ancestral possession, then that may be 
an incentive to the Turks producing a 
similar state of thing in regions inhabited 
partly by themselves and partly by Greeks 
and Armenians 

No , it will never do to try to expel 
the Turks, bag and baggage, from every 
part ol the former I utkish empire or to 
try to keep them confined to narrow 
strips of land deprived of all teal power 
Just as the Christian peoples argue that 
they are civilisers of backward peoples 
so were the Musalmans actual educators 
and ciiiUsers of parts of Europe in the 
Dark Ages 

V.C are glad that Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha has obtained a sweeping victory» 
because tins will partly remedy the wrong 
done to the Turks by the Allied powers 
and because it will re establish the priU 
ciple that the conqueror settler s right to 
remain ns a free man where he has been 
a free man for ages, is ns valid 
} urope and the lands adjoining Lurope 
ns it IS on other continents If it be 


tions, it IS good that Europeans snouia 
realise this humiliation, for they have 
inflicted it on the peoples of Asia Africa, 
America and Australia 

Nothing European or Asiatic is perfect 
or self sufficient in itself The Westshduld 
learn from the East as the Hast from the 
West It would be good both for the 
Europeans and the lurks if they could 
live peacefully as neighbours We are glad, 
therefore that the crusader’s tocsin of 
tAtfttft "NWh 'wasswi'nded ww the ICemalists 
occupying bmyrna is heard no more It 
was on an evil day that Mr Lloyd George 
reminded the Christian peoples of Europe 
that the age long struggle between the 
cross and the crescent had ended in the 
triumph of the former by General Allenby’s 
crnshiog victory over the Turks I he 
tables have now been turned It would 
be good if the crusading spirit were not 
revived Mustapha Kemal wants a peace 
ful solution and has no desire to invade 
European soil And the latest news 
received to day ( September 20 ) is that 
the European powers concerned are also 
for a peaceable solution 

Guru-ka’Bagh 

A meeting of the Working Committee 
of the All India Congress Committee was 
held at Amritsar on the 18th. September 
Mr C K Das presided The members of 
the working committee of the Shiromani 
Gurdwara Committee attended Pandit 
Madanmoban Malaviya gave a brief 
account of what happened at Guru ka 
Bagh The following resolutions were 
adopted >> 

* This Committee places on record its 
strong condemnation of the brutalities 
perpetrated by tbepolice on the nnresistiug 
and non violent Akalis end congratulates 
the Akalis on the calm and cool courage 
and marvellous self restraint with which 
they have borne the sufferings cruelly inflict 
ed on them 

‘This Committee appoints a sub com 
uiittee of the following gentlemen to en 
fjuire into the whole matter and submit a 
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report to the All India Congress Committe 
before the end of October — b SnmTasa 
Ijengar, Chairman Mr M K Jayakar, 
hamster of Bombay, Maulaoa Maho 
mad laqi of Delhi, Mr J M Sengupta of 
Bengal and Mr Stokes (members), Prof 
Knchi Ram bahni — Secretary ” 

The disciplined non violence of the 
Akalis IS beyond all praise They are 
among the bravest of the brave Yet 
they are suffering without retaliation like 
helpless invalids It is the result of their 
faith in God It is similar faith similar 
courage similar non violence and suffcnug 
alone that can make our cause victorious 
It IS reported that the beating of the 
Akahs and other barbarities perpetrated 
by the police for manr days have non 
ceased, and the akalis nho endeavour 
tonalkinto ground in the possession of 
the Mahant are being arrested m large 
nnmbers. 

The bnreancracy bate now expressed 
readiness to enquire into definite 
allegations of police excesses In more 
instances than we can non bring to laiad 
first came the beating, the siiootiog etc 
then the enquiry and then the white 
washing report Why all this bother * 
hither there should be no excesses at all 
or there should be no subsequent effort to 
excuse or whiten ash excesses 

The Sikh temple, its residential bouses 
nnd the adjoinyig garden and lands were 
formerly in the possession of the Mahant 
The Akalis took possession of the tcoiplc 
fls the public religious property of the 
Sikh community Government allowed 
them to remain in possession This 
oiay be presumed to have led the Akalis 
to think that if they obtained similar 
possession of the bouses and other 
property of the temple, they would be 
able to restore all these to their original 
which was a religious one Bat 
when some of them went to cut wood at 
the garden, not for their own private osc 
and profit, but for the free kitchen of the 
temple, they were proseented for theft and 
got sn months’ rigorous imprisonmeot 
each If those who have good reason to 
consider themselves ow nets de jure of some 
property try to become de facto possessors, 
67H-15 


IS the dispute a matter for the decision of 
civil coarts or of criminal courts ’ And if 
of cnminal courts, should the punish 
meat be as severe for a technical theft as 
for a real theft ’ It is very strange that 
Government, instead of telling the parties 
to resort to a civil court to settle their 
dispute itself simply keeping the peace 
meanwhile, took the side of the Mahant 
and tried at first to beat off the peaceful 
Akalis If this course, adopted by the 
Goremment, was right and lawful why 
were not similar steps taken to dispossess 
the Akahs of the temple when they took 
possession of it ^ \gaiD if this course 
was right and lawful why has Govern 
tnent now given it up in favour of arrest ^ 
If arresting be the right course why was 
It not resorted to from the first ’ One can 
not discover signs of wisdom aud 
humanity in these doings of Punjab 
officialdom 

Irustwortby eyewitnesses like Kai 
Sabib Professor Kudu i<am Sahnt, ai a 
late of tbe 1 ahore Government College 
non a pensioner have borne witness 
publicly that tbe police not only beat the 
Akalis but robbed some of them of tbeir 
cash and other belongings in broad day 
light There is grim irony in the situa 
tion that men have been beaten, made 
unconscious two dying in consequence, 
imprisoned for cutting wood in a garden 
which they considered the public property 
of their temple whilst the guardians of 
law and order are alleged to have turned 
thieves and robbers with impunity 

A few days ago we received a telegram 
from thehbiromani Gurndnara Praban 
dbak Committee asking us to come and 
see bow the police are behaving la reply 
we telegraphed to the Committee that we 
were sorely grieved to read its telegram 
but deeply regretted our inability to go 
to the scene of action On the third day 
after this reply had been handed in at the 
College ''quare office we were informed 
that It ' cannot be delivered owing to Held 
objectionable " Whv it has been held 
objectionable, we do not understand, nor 
why the telegraph department has not 
the common bnsiness honesty to return us 
the money it took from us for the 
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telegram, seeing that it has not rendered 
us the sernce which it was paid to render 

The Black Hole on ‘Wheels, 

At long last the Government of India’s 
resolution on the Moplah tram tragedy 
has been published There is no satis 
factory explanation of the delay m 
publishing the decision of Government, 
nor IS the decision itself satisfactory 
Not one of the higher officers of the 
Madras Government has been founded 
worthy of censure, departmental punish 
ment, or prosecution Traffic Inspector 
Reeve would have been prosecuted if 
he had been alive, but he is dead 
Sergeant Andrews has been ordered to 
lie prosecuted, because he was m charge 
of the MopHh rebel prisonera, and did 
not open the doors of the closed goods 
wagon and let the prisoners have air 
to breathe and water to dnnl even 
when after crying aloud for help some 
of them were dead and others about 
to die We do not say that he has 
not deserved prosecution flut whv 
visit all the sm on him ’ ^ 

On, of tli6 findings of tbt Committee 
of Enquiry runs thus — 

n) That the use of ventilated luffcacexatis 

for tie conreynnee of pnsonrrs m m ,01!™“? 

•'•not firr « objectionntilr nod that it Srf 
neither inbamanitv nor nnv 
fmner to tbr ns J of VyopH^"“''„Si 
the same treatment as other nnsonl™ ^ . 

condnetnt rcmoynl of prisoners nns 

The first port ol the finding is 
consistent nnth the last If ,h? IL 
.enti/nler) Inggage vans for threon 
Teynnee of pn, oners in on emergeney 
7“? ofijectionnhle, why „ 

laid down that the oractif^ «7 " 

•nrh eons shonld have bren nbandonS 
ns wrly ns prnet.rahle > The nse S 
word “ventilated’ bees the 
tinn heennse the Tan which einl'ed^°the 
disaster was not rent, Intrd nod ,t 
to hare been nobody's bnsines, to n“e 


whether it u as a ventilated van before 
it was used to convey human beings 
That there was no such emergency as 
necessitated the use of closed luggage 
vans IS also clear from the following 
passage in the Comittee’s report — 

We observe that rebel prisoners despatched 
after conviction from other parts of the district 
{o^-, from Calicut and cannanore ) passed 
through the rebellion area in open carriages 
and that police were evidently available to 
furnish for them an escort of the necessary 
strength and we cannot but think that if 
consideration had been gnea to the matter it 
would have been possible to 6nd police to 
furnish similar escorts from Tirnr 

But any detailed criticism at this 
stage IS useless, which remark, again, 
reminds us that no criticism on the part of 
the Indtau publii. at any stage would have 
effectively influenced the action of Govern 
meat Sirajuddowla can do wrong 
members of a white bureaucracy can 
not 

Calcutta University Finance 

T/ie Sfafes/mn having had the enter 
prise to publish the Accountant General s 
report on the financial administration 
and condition of the Calcutta University 
os well as the letter addressed by the 
educational secretary of the Government 
of Bengal to the University Registrar m 
consequence of the Accountant General s 
report, the public have been in a position 
to understand how things have been mis 
managed in the University and how 
there was no check on expenditure The 
Accountant General's report also sliovvs 
that part of the bnge deficit of the Univer 
sity was due to the falling off in its 
income owing to the Non co operation 
movement, for which it was not res 
ponsihle The Accountant General has 
made certain suggestions for the future 
better management of the financin! re> 
sources of the University and the Fduca 
tion Minister has laid down certain con 
ditions on fulfilment of which the Univer* 
sity will obtain the grant of 2V4 lakhs 
voted bv the Legislative Council ns also 
an additional grant of about au equal 
amount The Senate has appointed a 
committee to report on the conditions 
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which seem to us on the whole fnir, 
though slight moclitleatioas may be neces 
sarj to male iteasj tocarry out nil of 
them A question may QO doubt be raised 
as to whether Government has power to 
laydown such conditions Our view is 
that, though the State after creating n 
corporation and giving it an almost 
autonomous coastitution cannot and ought 
not to interfere in the details of its ndmmis 
tration, if an emergency or a crisis arises 
It can and ought tn interfere, and that 
such a cnsis has arisen S^ing that 
Government during Lord Curzon’s regime 
appointed a commission to alter the very 
constitution of the Unirersitv and an 
other commis<ion was more recently ap 
pointed which has made some radical re 
commendations some of which at any 
rate, are likely to be carried out Govern 
meat is moat prohabl} right in holding 
that it can at the pre«cnt juncture lav 
down conditions 

An academic discussion of the question 
however, appears non to be uouecessary 
I or, the Senate at its meeting of the loth 
beptember last adopted some budget 
«P by the Ooard of Accounts 
which, accordiDg to Dr Hiralal Haidar, 
were anbstaottally la harmony with 
the conditions laid down by Government 
It need not be enquired whether this 
harmony is accidental, or due to both the 
conditions and the rules being reasonable 
and natural, or whether the rales 
were so altered after the receipt of the 
Government letter of the J3rd August 
M to harmonise with the conditions laid 
down therein The important thing to 
consider is whether the observance of the 
rules or of the conditions cannot be 
brought about without either party feel 
ing any loss of prestige or dignity 
vested m either 
We thint the thing is feasible An attempt 
is going soon to be made to reform 
and reconstruct the L Diversity A 
thing which is to undergo the process 
of reform and reconstruction must be 
enabled to live It is therefore, greatly 
to be desired that squabbles between the 
parties should cease and the teachers nnd 
the students of the University should soon 


get to work again earnestly There has 
been and stiU is much in the University 
that is quite undesirable There has been a 
moral canker at work at its core These 
it IS possible to eliminate or keep m 
check The University has been a pioneer 
and a torch hearer m many ways , nnd 
it IS our earnest hope that, purged of 
all its defects, it may continue to do 
Its great work for generations to come 
and shine with undimmed lustre 
ThoVico Chancellor and Dr Howells 
At the Senate meeting on the 9th 
September during the debate on the 
appointment of the Committee to con 
sider the conditions laid down by the 
Government by observing which the 
University may avail itself of the grant 
of lakhs a de«ire was expressed 
that the committee might report withm 
a week The \ ice Ch'incellor observed 
It t$ humanly impossible to report 
next week 1 hereupon Ur Howells, 
moved by the courtier like amiable desire 
to (latter and please the ^ ice chancellor, 
observed that 

He did cot aciept the \ ice Cbancellor s 
judgment that it was bananly impossible to 
getareport in a week tie knew what was 
possible to the V ice ubaDcellor and be believed 
that if tbe \ ICC Chancellor took the matlcr la 
band a reply would be possible even m a week 
The Vice Chancellor refernng to Dr 
Howells meotion of hia capacity for work, 
said 

lie repudiated thi. suggestion that this was 
his^job fills coocerned every one of the 
fauodred members of the Senate and he assured 
them that be was tbe list man m the world 
to force his views upon them lie declioed to 
hive tbeie support unless he knew that it was 
a representative nnd reasoned judgment on 
their part 

What was the cause of this over* 
emphatic reply ’ Had Dr Howells, in an 
unguarded moment divulged the secret 
process of the manufacture of the reports 
of recent University Committees ’ 
AlLBengal Young Mon’s 
Conforonco 

The All Bengal Young Men’s Confercoc 
which recently met m Calcutta for 
days b id some very hopeful fcati 
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transcended the limits of political parties, 
occupations, religious groups and, of 
course, of castes “touclmblfi” or "im 
touchable ” It wanted to have a con 
structive programme of practical work 
which all parties might combine to cnrr} 
out Mr Subas Chandra Bose, Principal 
of the Kalikata Vidyapitha, the chairman 
of the reception committee, concluded 
his address of welcome by outlining the 
conference programme of worl , which 
included mass education, restoration of 
\illage industries village organisaltoti, 
removal of untouchability and such other 
social reforms 


the young men present to take up tlic 
resolutions seriously and begin the work 
during the coming autumnal %ncation 
lie also reminded them tint they should 
not look back towards the post alone, but 
should look forward into the future Thctr 
present condition forces them to linvc relations 
with the nations of the West If they want 
to be equal \Mtli them it is their duty to 
acquire the qualities which ha% c made them great 
Sncnfice has now become the ideal of young 
men, but sacrifice alone cannot lead them to 
success It must be supplemented by sound 
knowledge and solid work \oung men should 
not be discouraged by the small beginnings of 
the Conference, for out of small beginnings great 
things are born 


Professor Meghnad Saha, D Sc, of the 
University College of Science, in the course 
of hi3 presidential address said — 

The present deplorable state of Ilcngal could 
be improved by such activities of the young 
men as were outlined by this organisation 
Poverty and disease were predommaliog m 
every pact of the province and it was up to 
the young mea to fight them and to make the 
life of the future generations worth living They 
must buildup a national character to success 
fully carry out their mission The young 
men must give up their service seeking desire 
which was one of the principal causes of tbetr 
degeneration and devote tliemsch es to restore 
the lost trade and industries of the country 
to stop the evploitatiou of their wealth by 
foreigners and thus save the country from 
poverty and ultimate rum 

Many elderly leading men of Bengal 
of different shades of political opinion 
addressed the conference 

The main resolution of the conference was 
moved by Sjt Nircndra Nath Ray Chowdliurv 
lie urged that lack of organisation rather 
than lack of workers was chiefly responsible 
lor the depressed condition of the country He 
thought It desirable that a permanent assoc a 
tion to be called the All Bengal Young Mens 
Association should be formed to co ordinate 
the social educational and other activities of 
the young men of Bengal and to devise for 

immediate execution a programme of practical 

work embracing mass education urban and 
rural organisation spread of Swadeshi pro 
moting unity' among different communities 
removal of untouchability prevention of early 
marriage abolition of dowry social servic^ 
moral discipline and upholding truth and justice 
always and every where '' 

This resolution slightly amended was «n 
animously accepted and passed 

Dr Saha, the presideot then evborted 


Indians and tlio TurkisU war. 

On the IDth September alargcly attend 
cd meeting was held in the Calcutta 
Town Hall to congratulate Keraal I’nslia 
and "to consider the attitude of the 
British Government towards the situa 
tioo created by the Turkish victones 
in the Near Last” The chairman was 
Mr A K 1 nzl III Ilnq The meeting, 
which was attended by Hindus also, 
passed the lollowing resolutions — 

That Ibiv meeting of the citizens of 
Calcutta and its suburbs offers its heartiest 
felicitations to Mustapha Kemal Pasha and his 
gallant army on their recent \ ictories and trusts 
to Almighty God to crown their arms with 
uubroken success 

That this meeting of the citizens of Calcutta 
aim its suburbs representing all the various 
schools of political thought la this country, 
views with feelings of deepest resentment 
ond indignation the pro Greek policy of 
Britain m the Greko Turkish war 
and the continued attempts which are being 
nmde by her to depnv e the Turks of the fruits 
ot their victories and thwart them in their 
attempts to regain Thrace and full control 
fwi*" ’“°“stantinpple This meeting further 
cclams that this anti Turkish policy and 
anjust attempts are bound to create feelings 
dissatisfaction not merely m India 
"orld leading to 
wwS •consequences the responsibility for 
which must rest with the British Cabinet 

further resolved that, as a 
Fnw S‘’cing vent to their feel 

coition should be made for the 

Lchon aod for the lutro^ 

&th of lnd?f t^'-oosbout the length and 

Indians in East Africa 

\ . . Nairobi Sept ^ 

eting cf the Executive Councu was 
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held on 9th September presided orer by Sir 
Robert Corjndon \slien it is understood, the 
final terms of the settlement of the Indiao 
qaestion \sere discus«ed It is belie%ed that 
the terms loclade common franchise subject to 
education test greater part of the highlands 
to be re'crted for Enropeans but mtb one 
Indian district and a very considerable restnc 
tion of immigration of Indians 

\Vc are sure our countrymen in Last 
Africa cannot accept these terms That 
they have not, is clear from the following 
subsequent telegram — 

London Sept 18 

The Indian National Congress was held over 
the week-end and was opened by the Governor 
Sir R T Corjndon 

Nnmerons resolutions were passed demand 
mg equality of status One speaker said there 
should he cither equality lu the Lmpire or no 
Empire at all — Reuter 

Indian Forest Service 
The Conucil of State has accepted the 
following resolution moved by Mr Pbtroze 
Sethna, recommending 

That the preseat recruitment of a proportion 
of forest prohatiooers in the United Kingdom 
and the present system of training all proba 
tionersin the United Kingdom sbootd cease 
and that ell probationers should be recruited 
in India and trained at Debra Dun each proba 
tioner after a given penod of service being sent 
for a tour of the model forests of Europe 

This resolution is substantially the 
same as the one earned at the Legislative 
Assembly on the motion of Mr K C 
Neogy 

Indian Railway Management 

The Central Advisory Committee 
consisting of over a dozen members of 
the two Houses of the Indian Legislature 
have decided by a large majonty to 
advise the adoption of state management 
cn^iUiCiVwHyir I'iviitmsivnr nr ngdiT 

The future management question was 
specifically raised in connection with (he 
approaching expiration of the leases of the 
East Indian Railway Company in 1924 and the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company m 
1025 and the Committee starting from that 
point, cossidered the problem generally ’ 

Supply of Pood for Indians on 
Trains 

The Marwari Associatino’s proposal 
that every through tram should be 


provided with a car divided into three 
compartments (with inter communication) 
set apart for the supply of vano*us articles 
of food suitable for Indian passengers 
and good drinking water, ought to be 
accepted by the Railway Board 
Assam’s Family Loom 
Mr C Rajagopalachar, editor of 
Yoaag India writes m the course of his 
editorial notes — 

Assam with its forestclad hills and broad 
bosomed Drafamaputra is a beautiful country 
But Assam s greatest beauty is the family 
loom ladies of all grades of society, including 
wives and daughters of Members of the 
Legislative Council lawyers landed proprietors 
and Government employees all without escep 
(ion sit at their loom and weave their own 
cloth We were taken to several homes and 
saw the home woven silks towels dhoties 
mosqnito-curtams etc some woven and kept 
neatly away for use some on the looms 
and others actually worn We felt a new 
feeling of liberty as we saw how men and 
women conid live just like the middle classes 
of other provinces and yet weave their on a 
cloth during lesure moments We saw chairs 
bicycles pictures on the walls and all the 
other signs oi modern respectability yet 
10 one comer is the family loom and the 
lady of the house working at it The Assam 
girl s first doty is to become expert in weaving 
silk and cotton It is the chief accomplish 
meot for marriage bpmnmg went ont of 
use 10 most places with the advent of mill 
yarn The busy housewife had so much to 
do that cheap good yarn ready made for the 
loom was welcomed and spinning was 
gradually given up but the Congress has 
TCTiTcd the lost art and in the many homes 
we visited we saw ladies spinning most beauti 
fully and some cloth was shonn to us 
woven out oftbeirown bandspnn which could 
bear comparison with the fine products of 
Andhra If the men could also give some of 
tlieir leisure time to the work, spinning as 
well as weaving could become a household 
AcayiaXinii -and Jinnv wruild jwF 

contamed and complete 

Not only in diligence and housekeeping but 
in courage and cheerful suffering have the 
daughters of Assam excelled We saw the 
wives and mothers of many young men still 
in jail There is in them no sadnes* no 
regret but the 1 ght of faith burning calmly 
and brightly They are brave sisters who 
folly deserve to live in such a beautiful country 
on the banks of the Brahmaputra 

Assam has long been a » 

example in respect of weaving at " 
for the other provinces to follow 
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Truo and Couragoous Brotliorliuoas. 

T/icitttniJt of /ndm writes — 

It v.as an net of real heroism that the 
stuilents now learninfe spinninj? nnd went mg 
at the Sabarmati Satj ngralia Ashram performcil 
the oilier 3aj at Alimedahocl They were 
returning to the Ashram after \isitihg a mill 
when they saw a night soil cart ready to 
topple by one of its wheels coming off They 
drew the attention of the scai engers who were 
in charge of the cart to it and when those two 
men were uoahle to lift the heavy cart and 
push the wheel to position the students rolled 
up their sleeves and helped with their own 
hands In doing this they baie proved them 
sell es thoroughly worthy of their great spin 
tualguru and nil Indians whatcier their faith 
or opiTiiDns wiW be prerad of ihtir htrorstn 

"Autumn Festival ’ 

The performance of the poet Kabtndra 
nath Tagore a play Shdrndotsai (or the 
Autumn Festival of which an I nglish 
translation by tbe poet himself was 
pttbUsbed in this Renew) to Calcutta on 
two evenings by the poet and bi« boys and 
iris of tbe Sbaatioibetan school helped 
y some of the teachers of the school and 
other gentlemen gave the Calcutta public 
an idea of wbat playing ought to be 
like It seemed as if tbe plavers were not 
acting but doing the natura^ thing There 
was nothing theatrical— no over emphasis 
m speech no straining alter eflect no 
unnatural gestures llie singing and 
dancing of the children were ethereal 
exquisite and entrancing The dresses 
were appropriate and charming m their 
colour effects \^hlle all did tbeir parts 
well the poet s acting was spiritually 
elevating and inspiring 

Waste in Education 
Lucknow University is going to spend 
two millions and a half of rupees for its 
convocation hall and this in a province 
which IS among the roost backward 
regions iti India in education Tenders 
have been invited from approved con 
tractors for tbe construction of tbe New 
Convocation Hall at Lucknow from the 
drawings prepared by bir hdwin 1 
I utyens K A estimated to cost about 
Rupees twenty five lakhs This is extra 
vagance and waste pure and simple 
1 ruly did Huxley observe ui one of his 


addn^sscs that people sinl cnjiitnl in bricks 
and stone and mortar and tnll them 
universities Universities are, however, 
societies of men of lenrnmg and character 
and onginnl minds and of their students 
for the advancement of knowledge ^^hnt 
numbers of these do the recent mushroom 
universities of India possess that thev 
should spend so much on pnlnces instead 
of so using the money placed at their 
disposal ns to have adequately equipped 
Iihrortes laboratories, museums Ac 
and the best teachers ard students ’ 

Dacca Umvcrsitv is doing the right 
thing by trying to effect economies But 
why should it have allowed part of its 
grant to lapse ^ 

Notablo Spooch By Afghan Amoer 
On Independence Day m Afghanistan 
lu August last. Ills Majesty the \uieer 
delivered a noteworthy speech of winch 
the following summary is taken from The 
linnta Bazir Piitnkn — 
tie began by renewing the progress made in 
all directions in tbe course of tbe last three 
years i e from ihe time he ascended the 
throne lie touched on all important topas 
He insistently dwelt on one point and that was 
this Aou are the real masters and I am only 
your humble servant though I am. called Che 
king All that I am trying to do is for your 
bcDeft 1 ormerly continued Ills Majesty rich 
people and higher officers were oppressingpoorer 
persons but now all irrespective of their leb 
gion ond social position are eqaal m the eyes 
of the law None has including myself the 
right fo beat and oppress others lor personal 
grudge Everybody is free now Officers were 
taking bribes before and the people were suffer 
log for this but now no officer however high 
Ills rank and position may escape punishment 
for these offences It was n*ally the Magna 
Carta of the Afghans not exacted from the 
king but most gladly and spontaneously 
given by the king to the people 

He added that the money in the treasury 
was steadily increasing mspite of the higher 
cost of administration More than n hundred 
students have been sent to Germany I ranee 
aod India at the expense of the state to be 
trained m diffcceut technical branches 

Education has been made not only/reelut 
many students are helped with books food 
dress and other things He also advise 1 the 
audience to use the arficles made m Alghaniston 
though they may be inferior to the foreign pro 
ducts lie said If you use foreign goods 
your money wib go to vour enemy aod will 
come back to you lu the form of bombs and 
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shells He laid special stress on the use of 
Khaddar He said that be was lo the habit of 
praisiDg Khaddar dress though this made 
some persons think that he was mad, but he 
remarked that already the quality and quantity 
of Khaddar produced in Afghanistan has great 
ly improved lie pointed towards hts dress 
made in Afghanistan and said that it was also 
the dress of the commander m-chief the biggest 
officer m the state He said that he did not 
think that he looked in any way inferior because 
ofhis dress or that anybody v»Qnld pay him 
less respect for it He urged ' In this way 
you will live more economically and what is 
more important yon will supply thousands of 
yonr fellow countrymen with work and so food 
and thus save them from being thieves and 
mischief makers He added that a hen be was a 
sahibzada he was spending Ra 12000 on dress 
alone per year bnt now his expenses on dress 
were not more than Rs COO a year He advised 
all to be trnthfnl dntifol and religions for 
without being religious nobody could hope to 
be happy either in this or in the next world 
In hne he said I am always ready to 
die for the country but 1 have not yet served 
Vfgbanistao a hundredth of as much as I wish 
My one ambition and wish is to serve the 
cause of Islam and Afghanistan and since (be 
day I hare become your servant I have 
known no rest and have been always trying 
to uplift the condition of the country May 
God give me streocth to sctnc Islam and 
Afghanistan or may I die 

The Ameer's speech is in accord with 
the principle laid down by Ruskm that tbe 
nght to rule a country is based on 
readiness and williugoess to die for it 
Proportion of Women Decreas 
ing in Calcutta 

According to the census of 1911, there 
were in Calcutta 475 women to 1000 men 
The census of 1921 has revealed a still 
smaller proportion of women tbe propor 
tiOQ being 470 women to lObO men 
This IS due to the steady growth of the 
immigrant populatiou of Calcutta 
A aty which has such a small number of 
women must snffer to a great extent 
from proportiouate lack of home life 
and home lodnence and conseqneot 
deterioration in morals and health 
In India proper, Calcutta possesses the 
lowest proportion of women to men, 
Rangoon which possesses 419 women to 
1,0U0 men, being in Burma The follow 
ingtable, based on thecensns oflOll is 
taken from The Eas^hsbtn'in 


City 

Bombay 

Madras 

Agra 

Ahmedabad 

Allahabad 

Amntsar 

Bangalore 

Bareillv 

Oaroda 

Benares 

Cawnporc 

Oeltii 

Ilyderabacl 

Jaipur 

Karachi 

Lahore 

Lucknow 

Madura 

Mandalay 

Meerut 

Nagpur 

Patna 

Poona 

Rangoon 

Srinagar 

Surat 

TncbmopoJy 


to 1,000 males 
No of females 
G17 


98 1 
882 
910 
873 


743 


961 

878 

853 

924 
772 
817 
931 
910 
70C 
coi 
87f 

1012 

904 

S02 

925 
1011 

on 

419 

872 

03o 

1045 


The Lato Sir Wilfrid Blunt 
At a meetiog of the Indian Muslim As 
sociation held last montli and presided 
Overby Mr $ Mahboob Aley, M 1/ C , 
tbe following resolution was passed — 

The Indian Muslim Association places on 
record Its sense ofirreparable loss to the cause 
of freedom and h imanity occasioned by the 
death of Mr Wilfrid Scawen Bluot a champion 
of lost evuies nod a friend of Islam 

Among Air Blunt’s works ' India under 
Ripon,” Secret History of Egypt,” flc , 
are well known He was also a poet 
Whipping of Political Prisoners 
In winding up tbe debate on the treat 
meat of political prisoners, 

Mr O Donne] emphasised that whipping 
would be given onlv under the orders of the 
Local Government which meant that the 
opinions of the Indian members on the Cover 
Dor’s Executive Council would be taken before 
hand It was impracticable to have separate 
jails for political prisoners and it was eqnally 
improbable that any jail anthonty would 
agree to the proposition that non officials 
should be consulted before a whipping order 
was given 

This 13 not at all acceptable The ideal 
15 the total abolition of whipping T '' 
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howe\er, has still to be realised* In the 
meantime, though those who have been 
coDMCted of violence to person or of des 
truction of property or of incitement there 
to may not have any special constdera 
tion shown them, no one imprisoned for 
a political cause and not guilty of nnj 
of the above ofTeuces should be whipped 
inyailfor any cause whatever That the 
opinions of the Indian members of the 
I -vecutive Council vv ould be taken before 
the whipping of any political prisoncrSis 
no safeguard V\e need not state the 
reasons Why did Sir Abclur Ralnm who 
was in charge of Bengal Jails, gtv'e «P 
the charge of the jails depa«rtmei^4-. 

The Woman 8 Causo in tho ^ 
Legislative Assembly* 

On the 20th September, in the Lcgisla 
tive Assembly, 

Dr Gour introduced Ins Dill to Amend tbe 
I egal Practitioners Act so as to make it clear 
that the word person under this Act included 
women 

tVbea the Assembly resumed after 1 inch Dr 
Gour moved that tbe Ciril Procedure Code 
Amendment II 11 be referred to a Select Com 
suttee The Dili teferied to the mode of 
executing a decree for the restitution of conjugal 
r ghts made against a woman whi^ coosisted 
At one ti ne in del venng her to her husband 
and her imprisonment in case of disobedience 
He felt that the abolition oi iraptisontnent 
altogether would be more in keep ng with the 
dgnityofa woman and the raamtenanee of 
her self respect 

The motion was earned by 29 votes to 23 

Moslem Deputation to Viceroy 
On the 20th September twenty five 
Moslem members of the Indian Legisla 
lute laid their views before the Yiterojr 
regarding the situation m the Near Bast 
They urged that the present was a favourable 
opportunity to Endeavour to make a lasting 
eace and in view of the Moslem opintoa m 
ndiathey wished to secure attent on to the 
points which tormed the subject of tbe Govern 
ment of India a telegram to His Majesty s 
Governroent in Tebruary namely Ottoman 
Thrace and Adriaaople for the Turks and the 


restoration of Constantinople to the 1 urks and 
neutrality of the states m a manner cnsuiing 
Turkey against an attack oo the capital and 
also restoration of Asia Minor to the Turks 
Ills I xcellency promised to lay these views 
before IIis Majesty s ftovernment 

AUogod PoUoo Excossos In 
Guru«lca-Bagh 

The Bnwjftb Inspector General of I’oUce 
wrote a letter to the Secretary of tbe 
Shiromani Gurdwara Prabindhak Com 
niittec expressing liis desire to go fully 
into certain allegations matlt against the 
police at Guru 1 a Uagli I he becretarj’s 
reply IS gnen below 

In reply to your letter dated 12th‘>eptem 
her, 1922 1 beg to state that tbe Committee is 
in possession of evidence of tiu uctous cases of 
robbery and excesses to the pitbhc at large 
Tbetr acts were not such as could hare been 
committed without tbe knowledge of tlieofQ 
cers ta charge I have delnite ei idenee that Mr 
beatty while present on tbe scene w as Informed 
by o respectable person of such acts and was 
requests to see the acts himself and search tbe 
otTcoders but that be pa il oo heed to it 1 am 
now receiving loformotion that the police now 
are returning nrticles and money to the persons 
robbed and are getting statements from them 
to the effect thot they bad not been robbed 
1 coos der that some of the district police 
officers ore directly or indirectly implicated 
in their nets of lawlessness Consequently the 
Committee has not much faith in a depart 
mental eoqu ry However if the Committee 
IS covioced that aa impartial judicial enquiry 
IS to be held it will have no objection to 
placing before it the evidence it possesses 

A Garden City 

The Model Iowa Society Limited of 
Lahore is offering a pnreof twelve hundred 
rupees for the best laidlout plan of a 
garden city of ooe thousand bungalows 
to be built near Lahore on co operative 
lines ibis is commendable But what 
arc more urgently needed are such model 
sanitary dwellings for the middle classes 
and the poor as would gtVe the&i privacy, 
to return for moderate rents ' 
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